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INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE 

EARLY  ROMAN  HISTORY. 


Chapter  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

§  1       A     NEW  attempt  to  investigate  the  early  history  of 
-HL     Rome  may  incur  the  risk  of  being  condemned  as 
either  presumptuous  or  superfluous.     It  may  be  thought  that 
preceding  writers  have  discovered  the  truth  ;  or  that,  if  they  have 
failed  to  discover  it>  the  endeavours  of  others  are  not  likely  to  be 
more  successful     It  is  indeed  ceiiAin  that  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  subject  is  exhausted,  all  additional  labour  bestowed  upon  it 
must  be  thrown  away ;  and  that  if,  on  the  other,  the  problem  is 
insoluble,  all  efforts  to  solve  it  must  be  vain.    Before,  however, 
we  adopt  either  of  these  definitive   views,  and  assume  either 
that  our  knowledge  of  early  Roman  history  is  so  complete  that 
nothing  can  enlarge  it,  or  so  obscure  that  nothing  can  enlighten 
it^  an  accurate  survey  of  the  position  in  which  the  subject  has 
been  left  by  the  most    recent   inquiries  seems  imperatively 
required.     For  this  purpose  we  will  briefly  trace  the  general 
progress  of  Roman  history,  from  the  revival  of  literature  to  the 
present  tima 

In  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  invention  of  printing, 
the  histoiy  of  Rome,  for  the  regal  and  republican  periods,  was 
principally  studied  in  Livy  or  in  the  classical  compendia  of 
Florus  and  Eutropius,  and  in  Plutarch's  livea  The  work  of 
Dionysius  was  occasionally  consulted,  but  was  never  generally 
read.    Learned  and  laborious  men  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
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treatises  on  various  branches  of  Boman  antiquities  which  had 
been  composed  by  Italian,  French,  Dutch,  and  German  8cholar&(^) 
The  entire  history  of  Borne  was  in  general  treated  as  entitled  to 
implicit  belief  ;  all  ancient  authors  were  put  upon  the  same 
footing,  and  regarded  as  equally  credible ;  all  parts  of  an  author's 
work  were,  moreover,  supposed  to  rest  on  the  same  basis.     Not 
only    was    livy's    authority  as  high    as   that   of  Thucydides 
or  Tacitus,  but  his  account   of  the  kings  was   considered  as 
credible  as  that  of  the  wars  with  Hannibal,  Philip,  Antiochus, 
or  Perseus  :  and  again  the  Lives  of  Bomulus,  Numa,  or  Corio- 
lanus,  by  Plutarch,  were  deemed  as  veracious  as  those  of  Fabius 
Mazimus,  Sylla,  or  Cicero.    Machiavel,  in  his  'Discourses  on 
the  first  Decad  of  Livy,'  takes  this  view  of  the  early  history. 
The  seven  kings  of  Borne  are  to  him  not  less  real  than  the  twelve 
Osasars ;  and  the  examples  which  he  derives  from  the  early 
period  of  the  Bepublic  are  not  less  certain  and  authentic  than  if 
they  had  been  selected  from  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla^ 
or  of  Csesar  and  Pompey.    Antiquity  and  ancient  writers  were,  at 
this  time,  studied  and  admired  as  a  whole :  there  ¥ras  little 
critical  discrimination    in   appreciating  the  varieties    in    the 
evidences  and  character  of  the  different  periods  of  ancient 
lustoiy.    Bomulus  and  Augustus  Csesar ;  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and 
Pericles,  all  came  under  the  same  general  category,  as  great  men 
of  the  Greek  and  Boman  world 

The  works  of  universal  history  which  were  published  during 
the  seventeenth  centuiy,  (such  as  those  of  Sir  Walter  Balegh 
and  Dr.  William  Howel,)(^  necessarily  included  a  narrative  of 

(i)  For  a  character  of  this  class  of  writings,  see  Schwegler, '  Bomische 
Oeschichta'  (Tabingen,  1853),  vol.  i.  p.  133-4. 

ia)  Ba]es[h*s  '  History  of  the  World/  (published  in  1614)  is  yerv  brief 
\ie  first  five  centuries  of  Borne.    B.  2,  c.  24,  includes  the  period  from 
the  foundation  of  the  cHy  to  the  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilius.    B.  4,  c  7,  the 

Sriod  from  the  reign  or  Tulhis  Hostilius  to  the  wars  of  Pnrhus.  Dr. 
owel's  '  History  of  the  World,*  in  two  large  closely  printed  folio  volumes, 
ed.  2, 1680,  is  more  copious  upon  this  portion  oi  Aoman  History  than 
Halegh.  B.  1,  c.  6,  contains  the  foundation  of  Borne  and  the  early  period. 
B.  2,  c.  4,  relates  the  period  from  the  banishment  of  Tarquin  to  the  war 
with  Privemum,  424  u.c.  B.  3,  c.  9,  relates  the  r^rioa  from  the  ^ar 
with  Priremum  to  the  dominion  of  Augustus.  On  Howel's  History,  see 
'V\''achler,  *  Geschichte  der  Historichen  Forschung,'  voL  i.  p.  807. 
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Boman  afiairs;  but  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  separate  Roman  histories,  composed  in 
the  modem  languages,  began  to  issue  from  the  press.  One  of 
the  first  of  these  was  the  Roman  History  of  Lawrence  Echard, 
one  Tolume  of  which,  containing  the  period  trom  the  founda- 
tion of  the  dty  to  the  dominion  of  Augustus,  was  published 
near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.O  It  was  followed, 
after  a  short  interval,  by  the  voluminous  work  of  the  Jesuits, 
Catron  and  Rouill^  (1725),  in  which  the  former  contributed  the 
text,  and  the  latter  the  notes  and  dissertation&C^)  The  Roman 
history  of  RoUin,  published  in  1739,  was  in  substance  an 
abridgment  of  the  more  copious  work  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
viewed  the  early  ages  of  Rome  in  the  same  light(^)  That  of 
Hooke,  which  followed  soon  afterwards,  had  likewise  the  same 
character  in  its  first  volume:  in  the  subsequent  volumes  he 
pursued  a  more  independent  course.^)    Vertot's  work  on  the 


(3) '  Tlie  Bomin  Hittory  from  the  building  of  the  City  to  the  perfect  set- 
tleinent  of  the  Empire  hj  Aagustut  Caesar.  By  Lawrence  Echard,  A.M.,' 
in  1  yd.  8to.  The  copy  m  the  British  Museum  is  the  eighth  edition,  of  the 
date  1719.  The  bdstory  down  to  the  first  Punic  war  occupies  181  pages  of 
yoL  1.  In  four  additional  rolumes  the  history  of  the  Boman  empire  is 
brought  down  to  1453.  The  fourth  edition  of  the  first  vol.  is  stated  by 
Chalmen  to  have  been  published  in  1699.  Echard  sava,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Boman  History :  '  There  never  was  anything  of  this  kind  in  our  Un- 
puiffe  b^ore.  nor  anything  relating  to  the  Boman  afiairs,  but  either  what 
Eaa  oeen  intermixed  with  mudi  more  other  histonr,  or  what  has  contained 
bat  a  few  ]^ean  of  this  part'  Concerning  Echara*s  Boman  History,  see 
Wadiler,  ib.  voL  L  p.  S90.    Echard  was  bom  about  1671,  and  died  in 

iTsa 

(4)  This  work,  entitled '  Histoire  Bomaine,  denuis  la  fondation  de  Bome,* 
ooeopias  twenty  quarto  volumes.  The  first  volume  relates  to  the  regal 
Mriod ;  the  fifth  volume  brings  the  history  to  the  year  467  u.c,  a  few  years 
oefore  the  landing  of  l^rrrhus.  The  approbation  of  the  censeur  royal  is 
dated  March,  17m.  The  preface  aUudes  to  its  being  the  first  complete 
History  of  Borne.  The  doubts  respecting  the  early  Boman  history,  re- 
centlr  started  by  PouiUy,  are  mentioned  and  controverted,  pref^.  ix.—xxii. 
An  Kngliah  translation  of  this  woik  in  six  folio  volumes,  bjr  Ji.  Bundv,  bears 
the  date  1728-37.  A  life  of  Catrou  and  an  account  of  his  Boman  History 
is  in  Moreri,  Diet.  Hist,  in  v.,  where  there  is  also  an  article  on  Bouille. 
Catrou  was  bom  in  1659,  and  died  in  1737. 

(5)  BoUin  was  bom  in  1661,  and  died  in  1741. 

(6)  Hooke,  in  thepreface  to  his  Boman  History,  alludes  to  the  com- 
pendious  HiPtory  of  Echard,  and  to  the  extensive  one  of  the  Jesuits ;  also 
toBoUin's  liiKtory:  and  he  states  that  'hisprojei-t  at  first  was  nothing 
more  than  to  abridge  the  Jesuits*  voluminous  compilation,  making  use 
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Bevolutions  ef  Borne  was  prior,  in  point  of  time,  to  that  of  the 
Jesuits;  it  was  not  a  continuous  history,  but>  though  distin- 
guished by  greater  excellences  of  style,  it  was  founded  on  the 
same  critical  principleaQ  The  works  of  Echard,  Vertot,  Catrou, 
Bollin,  and  Hooke,  serve  to  characterize  the  period  of  unin- 
quiring  and  uncritical  reproduction  of  Roman  history.  Their 
system  was  to  eliminate  marvels  and  patent  improbabilities;  to 
reconcile  discrepancies ;  to  harmonize  the  various  accounts  into 
a  coherent  flowing  narrative,  and  to  treat  the  resxilt  as  well- 
ascertained  fact. 

§  2  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  however,  that  a  continuous 
narrative  of  Soman  history,  based  on  a  faithful  reproduction  of 
the  ancients,  was  for  the  first  time  published,  there  rose  up  a 
spirit  of  sceptical  inquiry  which  called  in  question  the  truth  of 
this  history,  as  it  had  been  related  by  the  ancients,  and  as 
it  was  repeated  by  the  modems,  for  the  first  four  or  five  centuries 
of  the  city.  Even  in  the  previous  century,  some  writers,  in 
works  destined  only  for  scholars,  had  questioned  the  historical 
character  of  the  early  ages  of  Home.     Cluverius,  in  particular, 


occaflionally  of  M.  Yertot's  sprightly  narratiYe  of  the  reroliitions  in  the 
Boman  govemment.  That  project,  however,  he  did  not  dosely  and  constantly 
follow,  eren  in  this  first  volnme,  and  he  whoUv  departed  from  it  in  com- 
posing the  second.'  Nathaniel  Hooke  was  a  Soman  Catholic :  his  Histoiy 
IS  decuoated  to  Pope.    The  year  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  he  died  in  1764. 

(7)  The  following  character  of  this  work  is  giTen  by  M.  de  Barante. 
'Q  ne  faisait  point  de  recherches  nourelles  snr  llustoire  de  Bome.  II 
ne  s'efibrcait  point,  comme  on  fait  maintenant,  de  deoonyrir  k  travers  la 
oouleur  ^pique  dont  la  podsie,  les  traditions,  les  historiens  eux-mftmes 
ont  rerdtu  les  annales  de  la  maltresse  du  monde,  quelles  fnrent  ses  v^ri- 
tables  origines,  son  ^tat  social,  son  gouvemement  et  ses  lois  aux  diverses 


D'ailleurs,  il  aimait  k  raconter  et  k  peindre ;  lliistoire  lai  apparaissait  sons 
son  aspect  dramatiqne.  II  ^crivit  les  revolutions  de  Bome  comme  Gknr- 
ncille  composait  ses  trag^es,  et  il  prenait  la  chose  si  fort  a  coeur,  qu'on 
le  Toyait  fondre  en  larmes  k  racad^mie,  en  lisant  le  discours  de  Y^urie 
a  Conolan.  Ainsi  c'cst  surtout  le  talent  du  r^cit  qu*il  faut  chercher  dana 
son  lirre.  Eucore  ne  doit  on  pas  espdrer  de  retrouver  la  couleur  du  temps 
et  des  lioux.  Les  nentimcnts,  les  m<vurs,  les  relations  sociales,  tout  prend 
un  aspect  moderue,  ainsi  que  dans  une  tragic  du  Th<5&trc  Fran^ais.' 
Biog.  iTniv.  in  v.  Vertot  was  bom  in  1655,  and  died  in  1735.  His  'Bdvo* 
lutions  Bomaincs'  first  appeared  in  1719. 
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in  his  learned  work  on  '  Ancient  Italy/  published  in  1 624,  had 
rejected  not  only  the  history  of  the  Trojan  settlement  in  Latium, 
and  the  Alban  dynasty,  but  the  account  of  the  founders  and 
foundation  of  Borne ;  he  likewise  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  history  of  the  entire  period  before  the  Gallic  capture  of  the 
city  was  uncertain.(^  Bochart  had  regarded  the  legend  of  .^Eneas 
as  unhistorical  ;(*)  and  Perizonius,  in  his  '  Animadversiones  His* 
UxncsB,'  published  in  1 685,  called  attention  to  the  defectiveness  of 
the  external  evidences  for  the  early  centuries  of  Bome.(^^  The 
subject  was  however  now  treated  with  greater  boldness,  and  in 
writings  addressed  to  a  wider  circle  of  readera  The  first  who 
formally  opened  the  discussion  was  M.  de  PouiUy,  whq^  in  an 
Essay  read  to  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  in  December,  1722,  undertook  to  demonstrate  the  un- 
certainty of  the  Boman  history,  until  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.  He 
laid  down  with  clearness  and  accuracy  the  principles  by  which  the 
question  is  to  be  decided,  but  did  not  pursue  them  into  their 
detailed  application.(^^)  His  conclusions  were  controverted,  in  the 


(8)  See  his  Italia  Antiqua,  lib.  iii.  c.  2,  particularly  p.  821,  826,  829, 
832,  835.  In  p.  829  he  auotea  the  passage  of  Livy,  ti.  1,  and  adds  *  Pa- 
mm  igitur  vel  nihil  oerti  ae  iis  qu»  ante  captam  incensamquo  tirbem  gesta 
fuemnt,  seribere  potaenmt  Bomani  aoeiores.'  In  a  subeeauent  page  ne  is 
still  more  enlieit:  'Venim  enimrero  Latinomm  sire  Komanorum  re- 
ffibns,  qui  ab  Erandro  ad  oonsules  usque  Aiere,  falsas  ascriptas  esse  origines, 
falsa  item  nomina,  falsas^ue  interdum  res  gestas,  nihil  sit  mirum ;  quando, 
nt  saprm  oatensum,  monimenta  anttquissimorum  illorum  temporum  poste* 
riores  Bomani  haboerunt  nulla ;  GrsDci  autem,  a  quibus  postea  suas  mu- 
toati  sunt  historias  Bomani,  pro  libita  sue,  quaeeumque  vel  per  quietem 
•oomiasaent,  falsa  pro  Teris,  non  minus  audaoter  quam  impudenter  pro- 
diderint.' — ^p.  856.  Philip  Cluwer,  a  natire  of  Danzic,  was  bom  in  1580, 
and  died  in  1623. 

(9)  Epiatola  de  qu«ttione,  num  iBneas  unquam  fuerit  in  Italii :  op.  yoL 
L  p.  10^.    See  Sdftwesler,  ib.  n.  280. 

110)  See  e.  4  and  5,  ochwegler,  ib.  p.  135. 
11)  See  his  Dissertation  sur  Tincertitude  de  Thistoire  des  quatre 
premiers siMes  de  Borne,  in  the  M^moires del* Acad,  des Inscriptio/is,  tom. 
tL  p.  14-29p  and  his  second  memoir,ib.  p.  71.  M.dcPouilly  thus  distinguishes 
between  history-  and  oral  tradition :  '  L'histoire  est  la  relation  d  un  fait 
que  nous  tenons  de  ceux  que  nous  sarons  en  avoir  ^t^  les  t^moins :  il  re- 
suite  de  oette  d<5finition,  qu'afin  qu*une  histoirc  soit  authentique,  il  faut  que 
son  autcur,  ou  du  inoins  cclui  sur  los  mdmoircs  duquel  Ton  sait  qu'elle  a 
M  fiiitc,  ait  r6ai  dans  Ic  temps  o&  se  sont  passes  les  ^T^ncments  <|u'il  rap- 
porte ;  qu'il  ait  ^t^  k  port^  d*en  ttre  instniit ;  et  que  ss  fidelity  ni  ton 
exact itude  ne  soient  point  suspectee.' — ^p.  74. 

*  La  tradition  est  un  bruit  popnlaire  dont  on  ne  oon^oit  point  la  source  i 
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'MemoirB  of  the  Academy/  by  his  colleague,  the  Ahh6  Sallier  ;(^) 
bat  hiB  cause  soon  obtained  a  powerful  ally  in  the  pefsou  of  IL 
Louis  de  Beaufort^  a  French  Protestant  refugee,  whose  celebrated 
'Dissertation  sur  llncertitude  des  dnq  premiers  si^es  de 
lliistoire  romaine,'  appeared  at  Utrecht,  in  1738.(^  In  this 
work,  an  att^apt  was  made,  by  an  examination  of  the  general 
character  of  the  evidence,  and  a  critical  analysis  oi  certain 
portions  of  the  history,  to  prove  that  the  received  accounts  are 
unworthy  of  credit  The  results  at  which  he  arrives  in  this 
Dissertation  are  scq>tical  and  n^ative.  His  general  oondusion 
is,  that  not  only  the  history  of  the  r^al  period,  and  of  the  re- 
publican period  before  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  but  also 
of  the  subsequent  republican  period  from  the  capture  of  the  dty 
to  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  is  uncertain,  and  full  of  false  or 
doubtful  fSEU^  But  although  he  considers  the  histoiy  of  the  first 
five  centuries  uncertain,  he  nevertheless  thinks  that  the  nanative 


c'est  la  relation  d'un  fait, qui  s'est  tranamise  jasqu'k  nous  par  une  raitedliom- 
mes,  dont  lea  premiers  se  d^robent  a  notre  connaiBsance ;  c'ett  une  chafne 
dont  nous  tenona  un  bout,  I'antre  se  perd  dans  lea  aUmes  du  pass^.  L*on 
Toit  par  ces  definitions  la  difference  essentielle  qu*il  j  a  entre  rhiatoire  et 
la  tradition  :  nous  pouTons  juger  d'une  relation  nistonque  par  le  caract^re 
de  son  auteur ;  nous  ne  pouvons  juger  d*une  tradition  que  par  son  anciea.- 
neU,  par  son  ^tendoe,  et  par  la  nature  du  fait  qu'elle  renferme.' — p.  8Q-1. 
He  hmds  that  ererything  in  Boman  Histoir  is  oral  tradition  down  to  the 
capture  of  the  (Sty  by  the  Gauls,  ib.  107.  There  is  no  life  of  M.  de_l 
Pooilly  in  the  Biographie  Universdle.  "^^ 

(i3)  The  Ahh6  Sallier's  three  Memcnrs,  in  answer  to  M.  de  Pooilly, 
nurjr  be  seen,  ib.  p.  80,  62, 116.  Sallier  was  bom  in  1686,  and  died  in  1761. 
M.  de  Ponilly 's  eonclusions  are  also  disputed  (as  has  been  prerioualy  sti^ed) 
in  the  preface  to  the  History  of  Catrou  and  Kooill^. 

(13)  A  second  edition  of  this  work,  revised,  corrected,  and  considerably 
augmented,  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1760.  My  references  are  how* 
ever  to  the  first  edition ;  1  hare  been  unable  to  obtain  access  to  a  copy  of 
the  second  edition.  See  '  Kotes  and  Queriea,'  voL  x.  p.  101.  The  first 
edition  has  only  the  writer's  initials  (L.I).B.)  on  the  title-page ;  the  author- 
ah^  is  however  recoguiBed  in  the  preliminary  discourse  to  me  H^ubUque 
Kawudne,  The  accounts  of  M.  de  Beaufort  in  the  French  Biographical 
Dictionaries  are  reij  meape.  NiebuUr,  Lect.  toI.  1,  p.  cxxvii.,  says  that 
he  was  a  refugee,  wno  had  lived  for  a  long  time  in  England.  In  the  title- 
page  to  his  lUpublique  Homaine^  he  calls  himself  a  member  of  the  Royal 
ckiciety  of  London.  Late  in  his  life,  he  became  the  preceptor  of  tlie  Prmoe 
of  Hesse  Homburg — that  \&  probably  of  Frederic  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Homburg,  who  was  bom  in  1769.  Ihe  princes  of  tJiis  iiouse  are  I'To- 
iestanta.    He  is  stated  to  have  died  at  Jlaestriiht,  in  1796. 
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rests  on  a  substratum  of  truth :  although  he  holds  a  large  portion 
of  the  details  to  be*fictitious  or  ill  attested,  he  believes  that  they 
contain  a  nucleus  of  real  fact  In  his  dissertation  he  confines 
himself  to  proofs  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  early  history;  but  in 
his  subsequent  and  more  voluminous  work,  entitled  '  The  Boman 
Bepublicy*(^^  he  enters  upon  the  positive  part  of  the  question. 
In  the  preliminaiy  discourse  of  this  work,  he  lays  down  certain 
rules  for  distinguishing  the  certain  from  the  uncertain  in  th^ 
early  Boman  history:  and  he  exemplifies  these  rules  by  a  sketch 
of  the  histoiy  of  the  earliest  period,  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be 
written.  The  principles  upon  which  he  proceeds  are,  to  reject 
most  of  the  details,  and  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  historical 
chain,  in  which  the  successive  links  shall  be  consistent  with  each 
other,  and  in  which  the  subsequent  events  shall,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, imply  those  that  preceda(^^  Thus  he  thinks  that  the 
Bomans  had  in  reality  a  king  named  Bomulus,  to  whom  they 
perhaps  owed  some  laws  and  some  customs;  but  he  holds  it  to 
be  quite  uncertain  whether  Bomulus  was  the  founder,  or  only  the 
restorer  of  Bome;  as  he  believes  that  Bome  was  in  existence 
long  before  the  time  assigned  for  the  reign  of  Bomulus;  indeed 
he  treats  the  time  of  Bomulus  as  altogether  uncertain,  and  he 
regards  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  be  placed  a 
century  sooner  or  later.  'It  is  impossible  (he  says)  to  lay 
down,  in  precise  terms,  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  the  form 
of  government  which  Bomulus  estabUshed,  the  liavrs  which  he 
gave  to  the  Bomans,  the  conquests  which  he  made,  the  extent 
of  the  Boman  territory  under  his  reign,  the  duration  of  his 
reign,  and  indeed  the  age  in  which  he  lived.'('*)  He  considers 
the  number  of  the  Boman  kings,  the  length  of  each  reign,  and 
the  total  duration  of  the  r^al  period  equally  uncertain.  He 
does  not  deny  the  existence  of  Numa^  or  of  his  two  successors 


(14)  'La Bdpablique Bomaine, ou plan gdn^nd  de Fancien gouvemciuent 
de  Kome.'    Pana,  17G7.    6  volt.  12mo. 

(15)  Regies  que  rautcur  se  propose  de  suiTre  pour  diftinguer  le  certain 
d*aTee  rinoertain.^Disc.  Ptel.  §.  2,  torn.  L  p.  11. 

(16)  lb.  p.  25. 
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but  he  places  no  reliance  upon  any  of  the  details  respecting  their 
acta  '  The  three  last  reigns  (he  says),  as  being  nearer  to  the 
revolution,  exhibit  some  traces  of  the  position  in  which  the 
Romans  stood,  when  they  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  royal 
dominion.  If  we  reject  a  few  fables,  and  if  we  disregard  all 
statements  as  to  dateet,  and  duration  of  reigns,  which  cannot  be 
fixed  on  any  trustworthy  authority,  we  shall  find  various  events, 
of  which  the  proof  occurs  in  the  sequel  of  the  history,  and  which 
are  necessarily  connected  with  the  subsequent  event8.'(^7)  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the  reigns  of  the 
two  Tarquins  and  Servius,  in  which  he  treats  as  authentic  the 
numbers  of  the  census  under  Servius,  reported  by  Dionysius 
and  JAvjiQ^  as  well  as  that  in  the  second  consulship  of 
Publicola;(^^  he  likewise  regards  the  constitution  of  centuries 
as  the  work  of  Servius,  and  as  proving  that  his  real  policy  was 
aristocratic  and  not  democratia(^  He  proceeds  to  describe  in 
general  terms  the  revolution  which  expelled  the  Tarquins  and 
established  the  consular  form  of  government,  as  well  as  the 
war  with  Porsena,  and  the  other  wars  of  the  early  period  of  the 
Bepublia  In  commenting  on  the  discrepancies  between  Livy 
and  Dionysius  as  to  the  Sabine  war  of  505  B.a,  he  remarks  that 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  such  historians,  and  that  for 
this  reason  he  limits  himself  not  to  that  which  is  simply  pro- 
bable, but  to  that  which  is  connected  with  the  course  of  the 
history,  and  which  represents  to  us  the  state  of  the  Romans  at 
that  time  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  order  that  they  should 
have  become  what  we  see  them  to  have  been  in  the  subsequent 
times.(2i) 

The  detailed  accounts  of  the  early  wars  are  likewise,  he 
thinks,  unworthy  of  belief ;  because  the  ancient  historians  often 
put  a  whole  for  a  part,  and  represent  the  Romans  as  fighting 
with  an  entire  nation,  when  only  a  single  canton  of  it  had  taken 


(17)  Disc.  Prel.  §  2,  torn.  i.  p.  29. 

(18)  lb.  p.  31.— See  Dion.  Hal.  ir.  22  ;  livy  i.  44. 

(19)  Dion.  Hal.  ▼.20. 

(20)  lb.  p.  40-1.  (21)  lb.  p.  70. 
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up  amis;  because  they  multiply  the  victories ;  because  they  exag- 
gerate the  number  of  the  slain;  because  they  represent  battles  of 
uncertain  event  to  have  been  Roman  victories;  and  because  they 
always  represent  the  enemies  of  the  Romans  as  the  aggressors. 
Almost  all  the  wars  of  Rome  were  (he  says)  doubtless  success- 
ful, inasmuch  as  she  ended  by  subjugating  all  the  nations  of 
Italy;  but  there  is  no  certainty  in  the  accounts  of  the  historians, 
who  in  their  details  sin  not  only  against  truth,  but  even  against 
probability.^*) 

The  ancient  historians  have,  however,  he  thinks,  transmitted 
to  us  a  more  £Edthful  account  of  the  internal  state  of  Rome,  and 
he  considers  it  easy,  with  some  attention,  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  the  primitive  government,  and  to  follow  the  changes  which  it 
underwent  He  illustrates  this  remark  by  a  sketch  of  the  consti- 
tutiona]  histoiy  in  the  first  years  of  the  Republia  He  thinks 
that  the  relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  People  at  this  period  have 
been  misunderstood  by  Dionysius  and  livy,  who  conceived  the 
tribunes  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  as  similar  to  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  time  of  the  civil  wars:  and  he  regards  the  account 
of  the  conduct  of  the  popular  party  as  the  truest  portion  of  the 
Roman  history,  which  it  will  be  easy  to  restore  to  its  real  light^ 

§  3  The  conclusions  of  Beaufort  were  controverted  by 
Hooke,  in  a  '  Dissertation  on  the  Credibility  of  the  first  500  years 
of  Rome,'  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  the  quarto  edition  of 
his  histoiy;  but  although  the  inquiries  of  Beaufort  influenced  some 
of  the  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject  (for  instance,  Ferguson, 


(22)  lb.  p.  5. 

(a^  lb.  p.  106. — ^The  tame  iketch  it  alterwardi  continued  in  the  '  Con- 
ndmlioDS  lurlet  difiVSrenda  du  s^nat  et  du  peuple.' — Tom.  ri.  p.  263-390. 
l^iebuhr,  Hist.  t<^.  i.  p.  1216,  remarks  that  Beaufort's  purpose  waa  merely 
negatire ;  and  Lect.  toL  i.  p.  87,  that  his  Dissertation  *  displays  that  spirit 
of  aeeptirism  which  oul}*  destroys  without  reconstructing.  This  remark 
applies  only  to  the  Dissertation,  and  not  to  the  sultsecjuent  *  lt45publique 
Bomaine,*  where  Beaufort  sets  forth  his  reconstructive  views  in  detaiL 
Niebohr  likewise  remarks  of  Hooke,  that  '  he  wrute  in  a  good  spirit  and 
with  judgment,  but  never  conceived  the  notion  that  it  was  possible  to 
reduce  the  cliaos  of  Roman  history  to  order.* — Hist.  vol.  li.  p.  204. 
In  vol.  iii.  p.  159,  ^iebuhr  speaks  of  his  own  laborious  researches,  *  by 
which  he  has  brou^^ht  into  order  the  chaos  of  the  early  times  of  Borne.' 
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in  his  'Histoiy  of  the  Boman  Ilepublic'),(^)  the  question 
made' but  little  progress,  and  received  but  little  new  light^^ 
until  the  publication  of  Niebuhr*8  History,  in  1811-12;  after- 
wards  reprinted,  with  large  alterations  and  additions,  in  1827-32. 
This  work  constitutes  a  great  epoch  in  the  modem  treatment 
of  Roman  history.  The  enlarged  edition,  published  by  the 
author  himself,  brings  the  history  down  only  to  the  execution 
of  Manlius,  in  384  B.a  A  third  posthumous  volume,  partly 
founded  on  a  revised  portion  of  the  first  edition  of  the  second 
volume,  and  partly  on  unpublished  papers,  completes  the  First 
Punic  War,  and  therefore  includes  the  entire  period  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  examina(^ 

Niebuhr  pursued  in  the  main  a  course  similar  to  that  which 
bad  been  followed  by  Beaufort,  as  well  in  the  n^ative  as  in  the 
positive  treatment  of  the  subject  His  learning  was  more  ex- 
tensive, his  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  of  medieval  histoiy 
was  more  comprehensive,  his  imagination  more  active,  and  his 
memory  more  capacious,  than  those  of  his  predecessor;  more- 
over, he  undertook  to  compose  a  connected  histoiy,  whereas 
Beaufort,  after  his  critical  dissertation,  composed  only  a  desoip- 
tion  of  the  political  antiquities  of  Rome,  and  gave  only  a  brief 
outline  of  the  eventa  He  likewise  shows  what  part  of  it  is  to 
be  believed,  and  in  what  sense  the  traditionary  accounts  are  to 


(a4)  Published  in  1783,  in  3  vols.  4to.  Adam  Ferguson  was  bom  in 
1724,  and  died  in  1816. 

(^5)  A  Memoir  by  P.  C.  Leresqne,  entitled, '  Doatea,  eonjectorea  et 
discussions  sur  diff^rens  points  de  I'lustoire  romaine,'  which  was  read 
to  the  Institute  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Bepubiic,  called  in  question 
the  eredibili^  of  the  early  Roman  history.  M^m.  de  I'lnstitut,  clane 
d*histoire,  I8I5.^Tom.  ii.  It  was  answered  by  Larcher,  '  Obsenrations 
sur  I'aathenticit^  de  Torigine  de  Bome,'  15  June,  1804,  ib.  See  also 
Lereaque,  'Histoire  critique  de  la  B^pubhque  romaine,'  3  vols.  8vo. 
Paris,  1807;  where  his  sceptical  view  of  the  early  history  is  repeated,  but 
with  little  learning  or  ability. 

(a6)  B.  6.  Niebuhr,  bom  August,  1776,  died  January,  1831.  All  the 
references  in  the  following  pages  are  to  the  third  edition  of  the  translation 
of  the  first  2  vols,  of  the  history,  by  Archdeacon  Hare  and  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall,  London,  1837-8  ;  and  to  the  translation  of  the  3rd  vol.,  by  Dr.  Smith 
and  Dr.  Schmitz,  London,  1842 ;  whenever  Niebuhr's  Lectures  are  cited, 
the  reference  ia  to  Dr.  Schroitz's  translation  of  his  Lectures  on  the  Uistoiy 
of  Bome,  ed.  2,  3  vols.    Loudon,  18^1849. 
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be  understood.  But  he  carries  both  his  scepticism  and  his  recon- 
stniction  further  than  Beaufort  He  exhibits  greater  boldness 
both  in  rejecting  and  in  restoring.  In  fact,  he  has  to  a  great 
extent  cast  aside  the  received  narrative  of  Roman  history  down 
to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Qauls,  and  has  substituted  another 
in  its  place.  He  has  demolished  the  existing  fabric,  and  out  of  its 
ruins  he  has  built  a  new  history,  in  a  form  not  only  different  from 
that  in  which  it  has  been  related  by  modem  writers,  but  from  that 
in  which  it  had  been  conceived  by  Cicero,  Dionysius,  and  Livy.^ 
Niebuhr  has  fully  recognised  the  absence  of  contemporary 
historians  prior  to  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  has  admitted  the 
important  results  which  it  involves.  He  frequently  adyerts  to 
the  imperfections  of  the  external  attestation  for  the  early  period 
The  main  characteristic  of  his  history,  however,  is  the  extent  to 
which  he  relies  upon  internal  evidence,  and  upon  the  indications 
afforded  by  the  narrative  itself,  independently  of  the  testimony 
to  its  truth.  Thus  he  considers  the  reigns  of  Bomulus  and 
Numa  as  purely  fabulous  and  poetical,  and  the  period  from 
Tullus  Hostilius  to  the  first  secession  of  the  plebs  as  mythico- 
historical — as  compounded  of  truth  and  fiction ;  while  he  thinks 
that  a  veracious  and  solid  history  may,  by  a  proper  process  of 


(2^)  Dr.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Borne,  yol.  i.  p.  218-21,  jnBtl^  remarks  that 
Nictmnr's  work  is  not  to  much  oharaeteriMd  by  his  rejection  of  the  early 
Boman  hktoiy,  ae  by  his  attempts  to  reetore  and  ettablisL  it.  *  Niebuhr' 
(he  says)  '  maintaini  that  a  tme  history  of  Borne,  with  many  details  of 
dates,  places,  erenta,  and  characters,  may  be  recovered  from  the  be^^inning 
of  the  eommonwealth.  It  has  been  greatly  corrupted  and  disguised  by 
ignorant  and  uncritical  writers;  but  there  exist,  he  thinks,  sufficient 
materials  to  enable  us,  not  only  to  get  rid  of  these  oorruptions,  but  to 
restore  that  cenuine  and  original  e£fice,  which  they  hare  so  long  over- 
grown  and  hidden  from  our  view.'  '  Were  I  indeed*  (he  adds)  to  venture 
to  criticise  the  work  of  this  great  man,  I  should  be  inclined  to  char^  him 
with  having  OTemdued  rather  than  underralued  the  possible  certamtv  of 
the  early  history  of  the  Boman  commonwealth.* — Schwegler,  ib.  p.  146, 
likewise  contrasts  the  merely  critical  and  sceptical  results  of  Beaufort 
with  the  reconstructiTe  procedure  of  J^iebuhr.  'Niebuhr's  work  (he 
remarks)  is  the  positive  complement  of  the  negatire  investigations  of  liis 
Dredecpssors.* — ^Ketn,  '  Bomisches  Priratrecht,  (Leipzig,  1836,)  says  tliat 
Kiebuhr  stands  alone,  in  baring  effectually  overthrown  the  formerly 
recetved  history ;  and  in  having  formed  a  new  fabric,  by  able  oombina- 
tiona,  a  fabric  which  cannot  be  shaken,  although  particular  defects  in  it 
may  be  attacked. — p.  14. 
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reconstruction,  be  recovered  for  the  period  from  the  first  secession 
down  to  the  commencement  of  contemporary  registration.  This 
division  of  periods  is  exclusively  founded  on  esoteric  grounds :  it 
is  unsupported  by  any  difference  in  the  external  testimony. 

§  4  The  work  of  Niebuhr  has  formed  a  great  landmark  in  the 
recent  treatment  of  early  Soman  history.  Almost  all  the  subse- 
quent works  on  the  subject  are  either  founded  upon  his  researches, 
or  are  occupied  to  a  great  extent  with  criticisms  of  his  conclu- 
sions^ and  with  reasons  for  rejecting  or  doubting  them.  Among 
the  former  of  these  the  work  of  Dr.  Arnold  stands  conspicuous ; 
which  had  been  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War, 
before  he  was  unhappily  carried  off  by  a  premature  death. ^ 
Among  the  latter,  it  will  be  su£Scient  to  name  the  work  of 
Becker,  on  '  Roman  Antiquities,'  continued  since  his  death  by 
Marquardt;  and  the  history  of  Schwegler,  one  volume  of  which, 
comprising  the  regal  period,  has  alone  appeared.  (^  In  these 
and  other  works,  many  of  Niebuhr's  opinions  on  questions  of 
Boman  history  are  disputed  or  doubted ;  and,  it  may  be  said, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  of  the  leading  conclusions  of  Niebuhr's 
work  which  has  not  been  impugned  by  some  subsequent  writer. 
Even  his  views  upon  the  Agrarian  laws — the  soundest  and  most 
valuable  portion  of  his  history — have  not  escaped  contradiction 
in  certain  points.  Furthermore,  a  recent  History  of  Rome, 
published  at  Basle,  by  Gerlach  and  Bachofen,  and  written  with 
considerable  erudition,  not  only  repudiates  the  reconstructive 
part  of  Niebuhr's  work,  but  even  refuses  assent  to  his  negative 
criticisms,  and  returns  to  the  old  implicit  faith  in   the   early 


(38)  The  first  two  Tolumet  bear  date  1838  and  1840.  A  third  and 
poaUiumous  volume,  in  which  the  history  it  brought  down  to  206  B.C., 
appeared  in  184^),  under  the  editorship  of  Archdeacon  Hare.  Concerning 
Dr.  Arnold's  relations  to^'iebubr,  see  vol.  i.,  pref.  p.  ix.,  ib.  p.  220,  372. 

(29)  Sec  Scbwegler's  character  of  Niebulir's  histon*.  ib.  p.  144-50.  He 
savs  that  among  all  the  writers  on  lloman  hixtory,  jiiebuhr  was  the  first 
who  formed  an  accurate  and  complete  idea  of  the  ancient  constitution, 
who  rightly  conreived  the  origin,  connexion,  and  mutual  influence  of  the 
lioman  institutions;  and  that,  however  much  he  may  have  left  to  his 
successors  to  amend  and  to  complete,  in  the  main  historical  questions 
he  almost  always  took  the  correct  view,  lie  con^idern  Niebuhr's  chief 
defect  to  be  a  want  of  impartial  and  sound  exegesis  of  ancient  authors. 
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period,  such  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Echard,  Catrou,  and 
Bollin.(^  The  history  of  Niebuhr  has  thus  opened  more  ques- 
tions than  it  has  closed,  and  it  has  set  in  motion  a  large  body 
of  combatants,  whose  mutual  variances  are  not  at  present  likely 
to  be  settled  by  deference  to  a  common  authority,  or  by  the 
recognition  of  any  common  principle. 

The  main  cause  of  the  great  multiplicity  and  wide  divergence 
of  opinions,  which  characterize  the  recent  researches  into  early 
Roman  history,  is  the  defective  method,  which  not  only  Niebuhr 
and  his  followers,  but  most  of  his  opponents,  have  adopted. 
Instead  of  employing  those  tests  of  credibility  which  are  con- 
sistently  applied  to  modem  history,  they  attempt  to  guide  their 
judgment  by  the  indications  of  internal  evidence,  and  assume 
that  the  truth  can  be  discovered  by  an  occult  faculty  of  historical 
divination.  Hence,  the  task  which  they  have  undertaken  resembles 
an  inquiry  into  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth,  or  into  the 
question,  whether  the  stars  are  inhabited.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
solve  a  problem,  for  the  solution  of  which  no  sufficient  data  exist 

The  consequence  is,  that  ingenuity  and  labour  can  produce 
nothing  but  hypotheses  and  conjectures,  which  may  be  supported 
by  analogies,  and  may  sometimes  appear  specious  and  attractive, 
but  can  never  rest  on  the  solid  foundation  of  proo£  There  will, 
theirefore,  be  a  series  of  such  conjectural  histories;  each  successive 
writer  will  reject  all  or  some  of  the  guesses  of  his  predecessors, 
and  will  propose  some  new  hypotheses  of  his  own«C^)    But  the 


(lo)  Die  Oeflchichta  der  Bomer,  Ton  F.  D.  Oerlach  und  J.  J.  Bachofen. 
1  ToL,  in  two  parts.  Basil :  1851.  It  completes  the  period  of  the  kings. 
In  seeking  to  establish  the  historical  character  of  the  settlement  of  JSneas 
in  Latiom,  and  of  the  Italian  wars  celebrated  in  the  ^neid,  Uie  authors 
deplore '  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  researches  into  Boman  history 
since  the  time  of  Niebuhr.' — ^I.  L  p.  180. 

(31)  Compare  the  judicious  remarks  of  Moser  upon  the  various 
hjpothetical  €*mendations  of  the  passage  of  Cicero  de  Rep.  ii.  22,  concern- 
ing the  centuries  of  Serrius :  '  Ego  rero  cum  Tiderim,  quam  facili  negotio 
posterior  semper  prioris  interpretis  sententiam  infregerit,  tcI  certe  so 
mfregisse  censuent,  nolui  cquidem  novam,  quam  jam  eicogitaTeram,  in 
medium  proferre  rationem,  non  meliorem  illam  tnbus,  quas  ultimo  loco 
exposui.  ratiouibus;  satis  persuasus  exstiturum  rooz,  qui  probet,  neque 
meam  neque  sex  priorum  reram  esse  sententiam,  s<^d  suam«  eamque 
oetaram.    Qui  de  re  cum  adiissem  rimm  in  his  rebus  probe  rersatum, 
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treatment  of  early  Roman  history,  though  it  will  be  constantly 
moving,  will  not  advance ;  it  will  not  be  stationary,  but  neither 
will  it  be  progressive;  it  will  be  imfixed  and  changeable,  but 
without  receiving  any  improvement;  and  it  will  perpetually 
revolve  in  the  same  hopeless  circle.  Like  the  search  after  the 
philosopher's  stone,  or  the  elixir  of  life,  it  will  be  constantly 
varying  its  aspect^  under  the  treatment  of  different  professors  of 
the  futile  science;  but  truth  and  certainty,  the  aim  of  all  rational 
employment  of  the  intellect,  will  always  be  equally  distant 
Each  new  system  of  the  early  Roman  constitution  will  be  only 
(to  use  Pale/s  words)  one  guess  among  many;  whereas,  he  alone 
discovers  who  provea  There  is  indeed  no  doubt  that  long  habit^ 
combined  with  a  happy  talent,  may  enable  a  person  to  discern 
the  truth  where  it  is  invisible  to  ordinary  minds,  possessing  no 
peculiar  advantagea^^  This  may  be  observed,  not  only  in  his- 
torical researches,  but  in  every  other  department  of  knowledge. 
In  order,  however,  that  the  truth  so  perceived  should  reoommend 
itself  to  the  convictions  of  others,  it  is  a  necessary  condition  that 
it  should  admit  of  proof  which  they  can  understand  Newton  might 
have  perceived,  by  a  rapid  and  intuitive  sagacity,  the  connexion 
between  the  fsdl  of  an  apple  and  the  attraction  of  the  earth  to  the 
sun ;  but  unless  he  could  have  demonstrated  that  connexion  by 
arguments  which  were  intelligible  and  satisfieurtory  to  the  scientific 
world,  his  discovery  would  have  been  useless,  except  as  a  mere 
suggestion.  In  like  manner,  we  may  rejoice  that  the  ingenuity 
and  learning  of  Niebuhr  should  have  enabled  him  to  advance 
many  novel  hypotheses  and  conjectures  respecting  events  in  the 
early  history,  and  respecting  the  form  of  the  early  constitution,  of 
Boma(^    But  unless  he  can  support  those  hypotheses  by  suf- 


iUe  me,  com  ejuB  ■enientiam  exqairerem«  quod  ego  ipee  oonstitnenun, 
ampliandum  esse  monuit,  donee  Tel  reliqiue  horum  librorum  partes  rel 
IdTii  libri  inter  primam  et  tertiam  deeadem  deperditi,  vel  alia  rei 
ezpediendiB  adjumenta  rcperiantur.' — ^Exo.  ad  Cic.  de  iiep.  p.  635. 

(3a)  See  Niebulir'a  remarki.  Hist.  toL  iiL  p.  321,  and  compare 
voL  1.  p.  176. 

(33)  Those  are  what  he  calls  his  dUeoverieM,  Thus  in  the  preface  to 
the  second  Toiume  of  his  historr,  he  describes  his  continuous  study,  for 
sixteen  months,  of  the    early  history  of  the  commonwealth,  and  he 
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ficient  evidence,  they  are  not  entitled  to  our  belie£  It  is  not 
enough  for  a  historian  to  claim  the  possession  of  a  retrospective 
second-sight,  which  is  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  of  a  mys- 
terious doctrine,  revealed  only  to  the  initiated.  Unless  he  can 
prove  as  well  as  guess ;  unless  he  can  produce  evidence  of  the 
hd,  after  he  has  intuitively  perceived  its  existence,  his  historical 
system  cannot  be  received.  The  oases  of  truth  which  he  dis- 
cerns amidst  the  trackless  expanses  of  fiction  and  legend,  may 
be  real ;  but  until  their  existence  can  be  verified  by  positive  tes- 
timony, we  have  no  certainty  that  these  '  green  spots  in  memory's 
waste,'  may  not  be  mere  mirage  and  optical  delusion.  It  is  an 
excellence  in  a  historian  of  antiquity,  who  has  sufficient  data 
to  proceed  upon,  that  he  should  form  a  vivid  conception  of  the 
events  described;  that  he  should  live,  as  it  were,  among  the 
persons  whose  acts  he  recounts ;  and  that  he  should  carry  his 
reader  back  into  the  bygone  times  in  which  his  drama  is  placed 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fieuilt  in  the  modem  writers  who  first 
narrated  Roman  history  that  they  should  have  related  the 
events  as  if  they  had  never  happenedC^)  But  when  there  is  a 
want  of  solid  evidence,  we  do  not  rend^  the  history  true,  by 
treating  the  events  as  if  they  were  real 

§  6  It  is  therefore  proposed,  in  the  foUowing  pages,  to  make 
a  systematic  examination  of  the  external  evidences  of  the  early 
Roman  history,  and  to  inquire  how  far  the  received  accounts 
are  supported  by  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses.  It  seems 
to  be  often  believed,  and  at  all  events  it  is  perpetually  assumed 


proceed!  thai :  '  My  tight  grew  dim  in  its  passionate  efforts  to  pierce  into 
the  obecnrity  of  the  sumect;  and  unless  I  was  to  send  forth  an  incomplete 
work,  which  sooner  or  later  would  hare  had  to  be  wholly  remodelled* 
I  was  compelled  to  wait  for  what  time  might  gradually  bring  forth.  Nor 
has  he  been  niggardly,  but,  though  slow  ly,  has  granted  me  one  discovery 
after  another. — ^p.  ti.  In  vol.  iii.  p.  318,  he  treats  his  own  liistorical 
dinnation  as  equivalent  to  the  Greek  fuurrtia, 

(j4)  Niebulir,  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  87,  remarks,  that  in  BoUin's  time,  Homan 
hmtory  was  written  as  if  its  events  had  in  reality  never  taken  place.  In 
Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  159,  he  states  that  his  object  is  to  clear  up  the  history  of 
Home  (so  far  as  his  powers  and  the  existing  resources  allow)  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  ma^  become  no  les.^  familisr  and  perceptible  than  that  of 
modem  times,  in  wluch  we  have  not  lived  ourselves.    Compare  ib.  p.  S38. 
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in  practice,  that  historical  evidence  is  different  in  its  nature 
from  other  sorts  of  evidence.  Until  this  error  is  effectually 
extirpated,  all  historical  researches  must  lead  to  uncertain 
results.  Historical  evidence,  like  judicial  evidence,  is  founded 
on  the  testimony  of  credible  witnesse&  Unless  these  witnesses 
had  personal  and  immediate  perception  of  the  facts  which  they 
report)  unless  they  saw  and  heard  what  they  undertake  to  relate 
as  having  happened,  their  evidence  is  not  entitled  to  credit  As 
all  original  witnesses  must  be  contemporary  with  the  events 
which  they  attest,  it  is  a  neoessaxy  condition  for  the  credibility 
of  a  witness  that  he  be  a  contemporaiy;  though  a  contemporary 
is  not  necessarily  a  credible  witness.  Unless  therefore. a  his- 
torical account  can  be  traced,  by  probable  proof,  to  the  testimony 
of  contemporaries,  the  first  condition  of  historical  credibility 

The  notion  that  the  rules  of  historical  evidence  are  of  so 
pliable  a  nature  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances, 
has  caused  a  greater  laxity  to  exist  with  respect  to  the  history 
of  antiquity;  inasmuch  as  its  evidence  is  often  imperfect^  and 
derived  from  traditionary  and  hearsay  source&  This  laxity 
seems  to  be  justified  by  the  doctrine  of  taking  the  best  evi- 
dence which  can  be  obtained;  where  however  that  evidence  is 
wholly  uncertain,  we  m\ist  be  careful  not  to  treat  it  as  certain, 
because  none  other  can  be  procured  But  whatever  may  be  its 
origin,  a  habit  of  applying  different  rules  of  evidence  to  ancient 
and  modem  history,  and  of  having  a  lax  code  for  the  former, 
and  a  strict  code  for  the  latter,  has  unquestionably  grown  up.  In 
sifting  the  evidence  for  a  modem  fact^  we  proceed  with  some 


(35)  '  H  n'y  ^  P*^  beauooap  plus  de  difl^frenoe  entre  la  fausse  monnoie 
et  la  bonne  qu'entre  nn  t^moin  qui  a  oui  dire  et  un  t^moin  qui  a  vu/ 
Bayle,  Diet.  Ijmiiai.  Kota  Q. — ^W  ith  thia  paasage,  the  following  Terse 
of  "rlautua  oorresponda : — 

*  Floria  est  ooulatos  testis  nnus  quam  anriti  decern.' 

Trucul.  act.  iL  sc.  6,  t.  8. 

An  auriiuM  testis  in  this  verse  is  not  an  car-witness,  but  a  person  who 
repeats  a  story  which  he  has  heard,  whose  evidence  is  hearsay.  Ilespectin^ 
the  dilTerenoe  between  original  and  hearsay  evidence,  and  the  causes  or 
the  inferiority  of  the  latter,  see  the  author's  '  Treatise  on  the  Methods 
of  Observation  and  Beasoning  in  Politics/  c.  7,  §  8«12,  and  19. 
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approach  to  judicial  strictness;  we  identify  and  enumerate  the 
witnesses^  we  examine  their  true  character,  motives,  position, 
and  means  of  information,  and  we  hence  estimate  their  credi- 
bility. We  scrutinize  their  respective  depositions,  leaving  as 
little  as  possible  to  conjecture  and  surmise;  and  upon  the 
balance  of  testimonies,  so  sifted  and  weighed,  we  decide  the 
result  But  as  soon  as  we  enter  the  region  of  antiquity,  and 
especially  when  we  ascend  to  its  earlier  periods,  we  discard  all 
these  safeguards  for  historical  truth,  and  we  admit  the  smallest 
fragment  of  evidence,  anonymous,  hearsay,  traditionary,  written 
down  centuries  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events,  by  strangers 
in  time  and  even  in  nation ;  testimonies  uncertified  and  unau- 
thenticated,  not  fulfilling  any  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
credibility ;  as  sufficient  to  establish  the  most  important  facta 

The  object  of  the  following  inquiry  will  be  to  apply  to 
the  early  Roman  history  the  same  rules  of  evidence  which  are 
applied,  by  common  consent,  to  modem  history,  and  to  try  it  by 
the  tests  by  which  the  reality  of  modem  facts  is  determined 
With  this  view,  we  shall  first  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  general 
character  of  the  sources  from  which  the  extant  narrative  of  the 
early  centuries  of  Rome  has  been  derived,  and  to  discover  how 
it  came  to  assume  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  delivered  to 
modem  times.  When  this  part  of  our  task  has  been  accom- 
plished, it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  one  step  further,  and  to 
examine  the  extant  narrative,  in  order  to  try  how  far  its  intemal 
character  and  composition,  and  its  external  attestation,  agree. 
It  has  been  truly  remarked  that  a  critical  inquiry  into  the 
credibility  of  the  early  Roman  history  can  scarcely  be  separated 
from  a  positive  exposition  of  the  facts  out  of  which  that  history 
is  formedC*)  A  detailed  examination  of  the  narrative  of  the 
early  history,  such  as  we  have  received  it,  with  a  constant 
reference  to  the  principles  above  set  forth,  will  at  least  tend  to 
bring  the  question  to  a  clear  and  intelligible  issue,  and  to 
remove  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  student  of  this  period  finds 


(36)  See  8chwegler,  ib.  p.  Ul. 
VOL  L 
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himadf  enveloped^  amidst  conflicting  opiniona  advanced  on 
opposite  sides  with  equal  confidence.  Even  if  he  should  be  led 
at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  historical  certainty,  for  the  period 
in  question^  is  unattainable,  he  will  at  least  haye  the  satisfiEurtion 
of  avoiding  a  fruitless  seardi  after  a  noit-ezistent  object^  and 
an  attempt  to.  discover  a  treasure  which  time  has  already 
destroyed^ 
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Chapter  II. 

ON'  THE  SOURCES  OF  ROMAN  HISTORY  DURING 
THE  LAST  TWO  CENTURIES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

§  1  TT  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  credibility  of 
-^  the  early  Roman  hiistory,  as  of  every  oiher  history, 
depends  upon  its  being  traceable  to  the  testimony  of  contempo- 
rary witnessea  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  accounts. of  the 
early  period  of  Rome,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  were 
derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  reports  of  original 
witneesefl^  coeval  with  the  events  described,  it  may  be  considered 
as  presumptively  entitled  to  credit  If  no  proof  to  this  effect 
can  be  given,  it  must  be  considered  as  insufficiently  authen- 
ticated, and  therefore  unworthy  of  belie£ 

In  order  to  assist  our  judgment  in  applying  this  criterion  to 
the  early  Roman  annals,  it  will  be  convenient  to  start  from  a 
period  whose  history  is  deariy  founded  upon  contemponury 
evidence,  and  to  recede  until  we  find  that  the  contemponury 
historians  have  deserted  us. 

The  termination  of  the  republican  period  of  Rome  may  be 
placed  at  the  death  of  Pompey,  in  the  706th  year  of  the  city 
and  the  48th  year  before  the  Christian  era.(^)  If  we  take  our 
departure  from  this  pointy  and  ascend  the  stream  of  Roman 
histoiy,  we  diall  find  that  we  are  accompanied  by  native  con* 


(i)  At  the  diange  flrom  the  repabliesa  to  the  imperul  gorenuneiit  of 
Boine  wmt  not  arowed,  there  is  no  fixed  period  for  the  oommeooeiiieiit 
of  the  Bonuun  empire.  Dio  Cteeiiis  fpeske  of  the  exploiu  of  the  "R^tn^nf 
during  725  yean  (untO  29  B.C.),  fint  under  the  kingi,  aflerwardi  under 
the  democraey,  and  laetlr  under  the  ivpoartlat,  or  the  despotic  rule  of 
Tariooa  peraona  fitmi  Syfla  downwarda,  lii.  1.  He  likewiae  reckona  the 
monarchical  rule   of  Auguttua  aa  dating  from    the  battle  of  Actiunit 

gl  B.C.),  hrL  30.  Conoeming  the  period  of  the  dvvaaral,  aee  Cie« 
bil.  ii.  42,  t.  6,  xi.  1,  xiii.  1,  xir.  8.  lir.  Merirale  considera  the  Republio 
to  have  been  orerthroirn  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42  b.c.  '  Fall  of  the 
Bomaa  Bcpublic/  p.  486. 

C2 
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temporary  authors,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  for  177 
years,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  Qallic  War,  in  the  529th 
year  of  the  city,  or  225  B.O.;  that^  with  an  allowable  latitude  of 
<x>nstruction,  this  period  may  be  extended  to  216  years,  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War,  in  the  490th  year  of 
the  city,  or  264  B.a;  and  that^  if  we  call  in  the  asmstanoe  of  the 
^contemporary  Greek  writers,  we  may  mount  as  far  back  as  233 
years,  to  the  473rd  year  of  the  city,  or  281  aa,  when  Pyrrhus 
landed  in  Italy^  and  the  Romans  came  for  the  first  time  into 
conflict  with  on  army  of  Qreeka(^ 

The  period  comprehended  within  the  liyes  of  C&cero  and 
Julius  Caesar  was  not  .only  commemorated  by  many  professed 
iiistorians,  of  inferior  note,  who  Uved  at  the  time,  but  was 
illustrated  by  the  writings  Jot  these  two  great  men,  who  were 
themselves  actors  in  the  scenes  which  they  described  Caesar 
was  bom  in  the  year  100  B.a  The  birth  of  Cicero,  as  well  as  of 
Pompey,  fell  six  years  earlier.  The  memoirs  of  the  Qallic  war 
and  of  the  Civil  war  by  Csesar  himself,  and  the  subsidiary  me- 
moirs of  the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wars,  cover  the 
.eventfjul  paiod  from  58  to  46  Ra  with  an  authentic  narrative, 
to  which  no  .other  objection  can  be  made  than  that  it  is  the 
deposition  of  a  witness,  who,  though  well  informed,  is  often 
^iterestedO     The  writings  of  Csesar  form  the  most   ancient 


(7)  In  the  following  work,  the  Boman  chronolorjrof  Fisdier  (Edmisdie 
jSeittafeln.  Altona :  1846,  1  vol.  4to.)  hat  ^^svi  been  fdlowed*  unleM  it 
is  otherwiBe  e^ressed.  In  these  tables,  the  Yarronian  era  for  the  foon- 
4ation  of  the  city,  Olymp.  ri.  8,  753  B.C.,  is  adopted. 

(3)  picOTO  remarks  of  Cssar's  Commeniarie*  or  Memoirs,  that  they 
were  intended  as  materials  for  histoiy,  but  were  composed  in  a  style  of 
such  elegant  and  pempicuoos  brerity,  that  no  sane  man  would  attempt 
either  to  overlaj  them  with  ornament,  or  to  supersede  them.  '  Atque  etisiin 
commentaries  quosdam  scripsit  remm  suiurum.  Yalde  quidem,  inquam, 
prohandos;  nuoi  enim  sunt,  recti*  et  renusti,^  omni  omatu  orationis, 
tanquam  Teste,  detracto.  Sed  dum  roluit  alios  hahere  parata  unde 
sumerent  qui  rellent  scribere  historiam,  ineptis  gratum  fortasse  fecit,  qui 
Tolent  ilia  calamistris  inurere;  sanos  quidem  homines  a  scribendo 
deterruit.  Nihil  est  enim  in  historic  pur&  et  illustri  breritate  dulcius.' — 
Prut.  75.  A  similar  observation  is  made  bj  Hirtius,  in  his  preface  to  the 
8th  book  of  the  Gallic  war,  to  which  are  subjoined  some  interesting  facts 
respecting  his  mode  of  composition,  'Constat  inter  omnes,  nihu  tarn 
operon^  ab  idiis  ^se  perft>ctoiii»  quod  non  bonun  ?leganti4  pommentarionun 
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historical  work  in  the  Latm  langaage,  whicli  has  descended 
to  modem  time&(^  Cicero^  though  not  a  professed  historian, 
has^  in  his  numerous  orations,  written,  corrected,  and  published 
by  himself,  and  in  hiis  long  series  of  private  letters,  left  invaluable 
materials  for  the  history  of  his  own  age.  He  composed,  how- 
ever,  two-  accounts  of  his  consulship,  one  in  Greek  and  the  other 
in  Latin;  and  a  poem  on  the  same  subject  He  likewise  wrote 
a  second  poem,  de  teTaporibus  9uis.(J)  Many  contemporary 
writers  are  known  to  us,,  as  having  made  various  contributions  to 
the  bistoiy  of  this  time;  such  as  Oppius,  Cornelius  Balbus, 
Hirtius,  and  others^  whose  names  have  been  collected  by  modem 
scfaolanLO  Numerous  orations  delivered  at  this  period,  had  also 
been  published  by  their  authors  ;Q)  some  had  been  preserved 
by  reporters^  and  the  art  of  short-hand  writing  had  even  been 
i]itroduced.(^      The  laws,,  decrees  of   the   Senate,  and  other 


tiyjeietuT;  qui  sunt  editi  ne  scientiA  tantamm  rerum  scriptoribns  deesset, 
adeo<|iie  probantur  onmiam  judieio,  ut  pnerepta,  non  pnebita,  facultaa 
•onpUvibos  videatur.  Cujus  tamen  rei  major  nostra,  quam  reUquomin, 
eat  admiratio:  oeteri  enim,  auam  bene  atque  emendate ;.  no»  etiam  quam 
fiicfle  atque  oeleriter  eoe  perfecerit  scimus.  Erat  autem  in  Ceaare  qanm 
facultaa  atque  elegantia  tumma  acribendi,  turn  reriaaima  acientia  auonim 
eonailionun  ezpliouidonim.'  Compane  Suet  Cssar,  c.  66.  Dmmann, 
Geachichte  Boma,  vol.  iiL  p.  754---8,  where  the  objection  to  Caeaar'a 
rematj  on  the  ground  of  intereat  ia  examined. — ^Ubrici,  Antike  Hiatorio- 
mphie,  p.  117.  Kiebuhr,  Lecturea,  vol.  iii.  p.  40.  The  division  of  the 
Commentaries  into  books,  was  made  by  Ccaar  himself,  B.  6.  riii.  4.  He 
MangDied  a  book  to  each  y;ear,  and  therefore  nuule  an  annaliatic  diviaion. 
Compare  the  worda  of  Hirtiua,  ib.  48.  8eio  Csaarem  aingulorum  annorum 
■ingoloa  eommentarioa  eonfedaae. 

(4)  The  poem  of'  iMcretiua,  the  language  of  which  aeems  to  us  so 
antique  in  eompariaon  with  that  of  ytrgiiand  Horace,  was  published  only 
a  few  yeara  before  Cbaar'a  Commentariea  of  the  Gallic  war. 

(5)  Epat  ad  Ati.  i.  If.  Flut  Csm.  8.  Dio.  Case.  zlri.  21.  Epist. 
■d  IKt.  1.  9.  The  life  of  Cicero  was  likewise  written- by  his  friend^. 
Cornelius  Kepos,  and  his  freedman  Tiro. 

(6)  See  Krauae  de  Snetonii  Fontibua  (Berlin,  1831),  c.  1,  on  Cffsar. 
Br&eKser,  Leben  dea  Cicero,  toI.  i.  Introduction.  Heeren  De  Fontibua 
Tit.  paralL  Flutarchi,  on  Uie  Liyes  of  Pompey,  Cato  Minor,  Brutua, 
Antony,  Cicero,  and  C^sar,  p.  162 — 88.  A  history  of  the  campaigns  of 
Pompey  was  written  by  Theopbanes  of  ^Ivtilcne,  his  fnend  and  oomiianion, 
from  peraonal  knowledge  ana  authentic  documents;  but  in  a  partial  spirit. 
6ee  ileeren,  De  Font.  rtt.  Plut.  p.  164.  Drumann,  Geach..Boma,  vol.  ir. 
p.  651.    Smith'a  Biogr.  Diet  in  t. 

(7)  See  Meyer,  Orat.  Bom.  Fragmenta,  p.  317" -5 44.  Ulrici,  ubi 
sup.,  p.  115. 

(8)  See  Cicero  pro  SulUL  c.  14.  Plut.  Cat.  Min.  c.  23.  Merirale  a 
'  Histoiy  of  Boma  under  the  Emperors,'  voL  i.  p.  543.. 
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public  acts  and  documents  were  likewise  extant  in  an  authentiq 
series^  and  accurate  records  of  Uie  annual  magistrates  were  pre-^ 
served :  and  when  we  add  that  the  work  of  Livy,  reaching  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Drusus^  9  elcl  was 
peculiarly  copious  in  the  later  Jbooks,  and  that  he  was  himself 
bom  in  59  B.GL,  we  shall  see  that  the  ancient  stude^t  of  this 
portion  of  history  had  probably  jeub  large  an  amount  of  authentic 
information  at  his  command  9b  was  extant  with  r^aid  io  any 
other  period  of  antiquity. 

Sallust^  the  earliest  Boman  writer  whose  compositions  were 
considered  by  posterity  as  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  a  finished 
historical  8tyle,(^  was  contemporary  with  the  events  which 
he  narrated,  in  his  histories  and  in  his  Oatilinanan  war.  His 
own  life  reached  from  86  to  34  B.a ;  his  histories  referred  to  th^ 
years  78—67  KcQ^  The  Catilinarian  war  was  in  65  to  62  B.a 
The  war  of  Jugurtha,  of  which  his  account  is  extant,  was  prior 
to  his  birth,  as  it  fell  in  the  years  ill  to  106  B.a,  but  the  events 
were  witihin  the  memory  of  the  precediqg  generation,  and  could 
therefore  be  easily  collected  by  him  from  contemporary  in* 
formant&(^^) 

§  2    For  the  times  of  Marius  ^and  Sylla^  lid— 78  RC,  the 


(9)  CompsFe  Sttlloft'i  remarks  on  his  predeoessoxB,  Cat.  c.  8. 

'  Criapua  Boniaxii  priioiia  in  hiatorilL' 

Martial  xiv.  191. 

C.  SaUuatina,  rerani  Bomanaram  florentiaaiiiraa  anctor,  Taa  Aon.  liL  80» 
The  word  '  florentiaiiimiia/  in  thia  paaaage,  means  '  moat  diatingnished,' 
'  moat  illuatriooa.'    Oonoeminff  Salluat,  aee  Kiehohr,  LeoL  vol.  L  p.  ^*^« 


vol.  ii.  p.  315,  893,  399 ;  voL  liL  p.  12.  In  the  laat  paaaage,  jMiebahr 
remarks,  that '  at  the  time  of  Catilme*a  ooDspiracy,  Salluat  waa  a  yoong 
man,  and  perfectly  able  to  make  oorreet  obaeiratiooa  of  what  waa  going 
on.*    XILrici,  nbi  sup.,  p.  126—9. 

(10)  See  Eritse,  Salluat  Hist.  Fragm.  p.  18. 

(11)  It  is  seldom  that  we  can  check  the  nccunej  of  the  ancient 
historians,  by  comparing  their  reports  of  documents  with  the  originala. 
The  letter  of  Lentulna  to  Catiline,  cited  by  Cicero,  Cat.  iii.  6,  m  the 
words  of  the  original,  may,  however  be  compared  with  the  improred  and 
ombellished  version  in  Salluat,  Cat.  44.  The  aubsianoe  ia  nevertheleas 
unaltered.  The  speech  of  Memmius  in  JugurtL.  31,  is  (aa  Egger  remarka, 
'  Ezamen  des  Hiatoriens  d*Auffuste,'  p.  349)  evidently  the  composition 
of  the  historian,  thou^  he  leads  the  reader  to  exjject  a  faithfol  report  of 
the  orator'a  words.  It  is  doubtless  founded  on  authentic  apeechea 
of  Memmius,  which  were  then  extant. 
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contemporary  sources  flow  in  a  less  copious  stzeam ;  but  the 
history  is  not  the  less  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  coeval  testi- 
mony. Sylla  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  life  and  times,  in  Latin, 
divided  into  twenty-two  books,  and  therefore  of  considerable 
extent  It  is  often  cited  by  Plutarch,  as  well  in  his  life  of  Sylla, 
as  in  those  of  Marius,  Sertorius,  and  Lucullus,  under  the  title  of 
^Ywo/Kv^ffora,  or  Memoira  The  Latin  writers  cite  it  as  Bes 
gesUB  or  JReB  aucsL  The  last  book  was  left  imperfect  at  his 
death,  and  was  completed  by  his  freedman,  Epicadu&(^  Li 
this  work,  Sylla  described  the  great  battle  of  Marius  and  Gatulus 
at  YeroeDe  against  the  Cimbri,  in  101  B.C,  at  which  he  was 
himself  present(^  The  narrative  was  continued  till  near  the 
time  of  his  death  in  78  B.a :  and  as  he  was  bom  in  138  Bia, 
and  his  public  life  b^^an  in  107  blC,  his  memoirs  probably 
extended  from  107  to  78  aa^^) 

Q.  Lutatius  CSatulus  wrote  a  historical  account  of  his  own 
consulship  and  actions,  which  is  commended  by  Cicero  for  its 
easy  and  Xenophontean  styla(^^}  The  consulship  of  Catulus 
&lls  in  102  &a,  and  his  chief  exploit  was  the  battle  of  Yercellfla. 
Plutarch  had  not  read  this  work  of  Catulus,  but  he  quotes  it  at 
second-hand(^^  A  similar  plan,  of  intermediate  reference^  was 
doubtless  often  pursued  by  Appian,  Dio  Cassius^  and  others  of 


(la)  FlnL  BiilL  87.  Suetoo.  deilL  grsmm.  e.  12.  See  Krrase,  *  Yits  et 
fVagmeiita  vetemm  Hiitorioorum  Bomsnomm.'  —  {BeroUmt  1863), 
p.»0— 286. 


(la)  Plot  SnU.  26.  6. 


,  ,^  CoDeeming  the  sooroei   of  Flutardi'i  lires  of  Marius,  Sylla, 
SerioniiB,    Lueullaat  and  CraMoi,  tee   Heeren*  'De   Font  rit  Hut.' 

tl36 — 182 ;  with  respect  to  the  time  subieqaent  to  that  of  the  Gracchi* 
^  makes  the  following  remarks  ^— *  Inraluit  tunc  moi  scribendi  hietoriam 
sni  temporia ;  quo  illud  lucramnr,  ut  et  oertifeima  et  aocuratiMima  rerum 
memoria  poeteria  tradi  pociit  —  exstitere  itaque  illi  vtate  multi,  oui 
eommentarios  rerum  luarum  oonacriberent,'  p.  138.  Kiene,  aer 
Bdmische  Bnodeegenoflaeakrieg,  (Lops.  1846),  d.  2^,  sayi  that  Plutarch's 
Lires  of  Sylla  and  Mariua  are  chiefly  foundea  on  Srlla'a  Commentaries. 
Aa  to  the  imperfection  of  the  extant  acooonts  of  Uic  Cimbrian  war  of 
Hariua,  see  Nicbuhr,  Lect.  toI.  ii.  p.  333.  Heercn,  ib.  p.  161,  thinks 
that  Sylla'i  memoirs  were  written  in  Greek.  Some  paeaages  fr<»n  them 
are,  however,  quoted  in  Latin :  Krause,  ib.  p.  290-1. 

(15)  Brut  35.  Cf.  de  Orat.  iii.  8.    (Krause.  p.  232.) 

(16)  mt  r&r  KarXoy  aMi»  Irropw  Xcyovoi  /AryoXvaimrra  rois  urparUifrau 

Mar.  26. 
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the  later  compilers.  The  writers  whom  they  followed  had  in 
many  cases  drawn  their  accomits  from  contemporary  historians ; 
whom  the  compiler  now  extant  did  not  consult^  but  on  whose 
evidence  he  thus  indirectly  relied. 

Before  the  time  of  Sylla  and  Catulus,  however,  other 
Romans,  engaged  in  public  affidrs,  had  recorded  their  own 
actions.  P.  Butilius  Rufus  wrote  memoirs  of  lus  own  life,  De 
VUd  Sua,  in  at  least  five  booka  This  work  doubtless  included 
the  political  events  in  which  he  had  borne  a  part  He  was  prsetor 
in  111  B.a,  and  consul  in  105  KcQ^  M.  i£milius  Scaurus  (who 
was  bom  in  163  and  died  about  90  B.a)  likewise  composed  an 
autobiographical  work,  in  three  books,  which  Cicero  commends, 
but  says  that  it  found  no  readers,  although  it  waa  more  instruc- 
tive and  useful  to  a  Roman  than  Xenophon^s  Cyropsedia,  which 
was  generally  read.(^^  Scaurus  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest 
Roman  who  composed  his  own  memoira(^^ 

L.  Otacilius  Pilitus  had  been  a  slave  employed  as  a  porter, 
and,  as  was  then  the  custom,  had  been  chained,  like  a  watch-dog, 
to  the  door.  Having  shown  natural  talent  and  a  fondness  for 
literature,  he  was  manumitted  by  his  master,  and  he  became 
a  professor  of  rhetoric.  In  this  capacity,  he  taught  the  great 
Pompey ;  which  circumstance  led  to  his  composing  a  memoir  of 
his  pupil,  as  well  as  of  the  father,  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  in  several 
booka  This  historical  work  must  have  included  the  events  of 
the  Marsic  war,  and  the  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla^  in  which 
Pompeius  Strabo  bore  a  part^^ 

A  history  of  Rome,  beginning  from  the  foundation  of  the 
dty,  was  written  by  C.  Lidnius  Macer,  who  was  bom  in  the  same 


(17)  Krause,  ib.  p.  227-90.  Lacbmonn  de  Font.  lav.  Part  ii.  p.  27. 
Or&fenhan, '  G^eschicnte  der  Klaas,  Phildogie/  vol.  ii.  p.  400;  vol.  ir.  p.  444. 
Meyer, '  Fragm.  Orat  Eom.'  p.  263. 

(18)  Brut.  29. 

^19)  Krauae,  p.  223.  These  tvro  autobiofpraphiea  are  aUudod  to  by 
Taoit.  Agric.  1.  'Ac  plerique  suam  ipsi  ritam  narrare,  fiduciam  potiua 
momm  qaam  arrogantiam  arbitrati  aunt,  neo  id  Kutilio  et  Scauro  citra 
fidem  ant  obtrectationi  fuit.'  The  expression  'citra  fidem'  shows  that 
their  works  were  considered  autlientie  sources  of  history. 

(ao)  Suet,  de  Clar.  Bhet.  3.    Krause.  ubi  sup.  p.  289. 
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year  as  Cioero,  and  oommitted  suicide  in  66  B.a  He  made  anti- 
quarian  researches  into  aathentic  documents,  and  is  quoted 
for  events  in  the  early  centuries ;  whether  he  brought  his  work 
down  to  his  own  times  is  uncertain-C^)  His  history  is  charac- 
terized by  Cicero  as  diffuse  in  style,  overloaded  with  speeches, 
and  deformed  by  exaggeration :  a  description  which  shows  that 
he  had  departed  from  the  diy  annalistic  style  of  the  early  Roman 
histoiian&C) 

Q.  Claudius  Quadrigarius,  who  belongs  to  the  time  of  Sylla, 
wrote  a  history  which  began  with  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Gaula  The  third  book  narrated  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  fifth 
and  sixth  books  included  the  Second  Punic  War.  In  tl^e  nine- 
teenth book  the  iiege  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  and  the  seventh  consul- 
ship of  Marius^  86  B.a,  were  described  As  the  twenty-third 
book  is  cited,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  work  ended 
with  the  death  of  SyUa,  78  &C  Assuming  that  a  historian 
would  coUect  authentic  accounts  of  events  which  had  occurred 
within  fifty  years  of  his  own  times,  and  that  he  b^^an  to  write 
about  90  B.a,  he  would  be  an  original  authority  for  the  period 
from  liO  to  78  B.a(2«) 

Contemporaiy  with  Claudius  Quadrigarius  was  Q.  Valerius 
Antias,  whose  voluminous  history  of  Rome  reached  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  his  own  time.C*)  Its  75th  book  is 
cited  by  Gellius,(^  and  therefore  it  must  have  been  at  least  equal 
in  bulk  to  half  livy's  work,  if  we  assume  the  books  to  have  been 


(ai)  Knuis<^,  ib.  p.  235 :  Lachmann,  L  p.  88.  Niebnhr,  Leet  ib.  p.  zliiL 
liejer,  ib.  p.  886.    ochwegler,  B5m.  Gesch.  toL  L  p.  82. 

(aa)  Nam  quid  Macrum  numeremP  eojus  loquacitat  habet  aliquid 
arguttuimi,  (nee  id  tamen  ex  iUi  erudita  Grmoomm  oooii,  aed  ex 
Hbrariolia  Latinia),  in  oratioQiboa  autem  multui  et  ineptui ;  elatio  aumma 
impudentia.    De  Leg.  L  8. 

(33)  Kranse,  ib.  p.  243 — 65.  Tiarhmann,  ib.  p.  84 ;  Kiebahr,  p.  xl. 
Yedenia,  ii.  9,  ttatea  that  Batilius  (whoae  antobiographj  haa  been  already 
mentioned),  Clandiua  Quadrigarius,  and  Valeriua  Antiaa  were  contcmpo- 
rariea  of  Siaenna,  who  appeari  to  hare  been  bom  about  120,  B.C.  (Xrauae, 
p.  800),  but  that  C«liua  Antipatcr  was  earlier  than  Sisenna. 

(34)  Kranae,  p.  280—288.  lAchmann,  L  p.  86;  iL  p.  24.  Kiebuhr, 
Leet,  p.  xhL 

(2S)  TiL  9.  §  17. 
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of  the  same  lengUi.  Facts  in  the  Ach»aa  war  of  the  year 
146  B.a,  and  in  the  Cimbrian  invasion  of  105  aa,  are  cited 
from  Valerius  Antia&(^  He  likewise  mentioned  an  anecdote  of 
L.  Crassus,  the  heir  of  Crassus  the  orator^  which  must  be  of  later 
date  than  91  Blc,  the  epoch  of  the  death  of  the  latter.f^ 

This  period,  though  anterior  to  the  flourishing  age  of  Latin 
literature,  likewise  gave  birth  to  other  historical  productions. 
Thus  CiL  Aufidius,  who  waa  an  old  man  when  Cicero  was  a  boy, 
was  addicted  to  literaiy  pursuits,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
blindness,  composed  a  history  in  the  Greek  language,  which  is 
conjectured,  fix>m  the  extant  fragments,  to  have  been  a  Bomacn 
history,  from  the  foundation  of  the  dty  to  nearly  his  own 
tima(^  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna  was  bom  about  the  year  120  KC, 
and  was  praetor  in  78  BaC)  He  is  enumerated  by  Cicero  in  the 
series  of  Roman  orators ;  and  is  described  by  him  as  a  man  of 
literary  cultivation,  well  acquainted  with  public  affidrs^  and  usmg 
a  good  Latin  styla  As  a  historian,  Cicero  consideFS  him  £ar 
superior  to  all  his  predecessors,  though  inferior  to  the  best  Greek 
writers  of  history.^^  His  *  Histori®^  were  contained  in  twelve 
or  fourteen  books,  and  extended  from  the  Marsic  war  to  the 
Civil  war  of  Sylla  and  Marius  (90  to  78  BC).  His  life  ccHncided 
with  this  entire  period,  of  which  be  was  a  oontemporaiy  historian 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Aocording  to  Sallust^  he  wrote 
the  best  account  of  Sylla,  though  he  did  not  speak  out  with  suffi- 


(a6)  See  Oroe.  t.  8  and  16.    Orosius,  however,  doobtleM  borrowed 
these  citations  of  Valerius  Antiss  from  livy ;  see  Epit.  62  and  67. 

(37)  Piin.  K.  H.  xxxiy.  8.    Compare  Cic.  Brut.  68.    Gellius,  vii.  9, 

L12,  quotes  a  passage  from  the  iweytk  book  of  the  histories  of  Y alerius 
Qtias,  referring  to  an  event  of  the  year  137  B.C.,  when  Tib.  Grracchns 
was  quartered  m  Spain.  Krause,  p.  274,  considers  the  number  corrupt, 
and  for  xiL  proposes  to  read  xl.  Conjectural  alterations  of  numbers  in  the 
texts  of  ancient  writers  are  always  uncertain:  but  if  Valerius  Antias 
included  the  whole  Boman  history  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the 
time  of  Tib.  Gracchus  in  twelve  books,  and  if  the  subseauent  period 
occupied  at  least  sixty-three  books,  the  later  years  must  have  been  treated 
on  a  scale  of  disproportionate  fulness.  If  we  ftdopt  the  emendation  of 
Krause,  the  period  down  to  Tib.  Gracchus— about  600  years — ^would  have 
been  conduaed  in  forty  books,  and  the  remaining  fifty  or  sixty  years  might 
have  occupied  about  thirty-live  books. 

[a8)  Cic  Tusc.  Quasst.  v.  38.   De  Fin.  v.  19.  Krause,  p.  299. 
(39)  Krause,  ib.  p.  299— S17.    Fischer,  Bom.  Zeittafeln,  p.  180. 
{o)  Brut  64.    De  Leg.  i.  2. 
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dent  freedom  ;C^)  whidx  is  the  fault  of  a  contemporary  writer. 
LacuUus,  likewise,  who  had  ^nred  in  the  Marsic  war,  composed 
a  history  of  it  in  Greek  -/^  and  L.  Lacceius,  the  friend  of  Cicero, 
midertook  and  partly  completed  a  contemporary  hist(»y  of  Rome, 
commencing  with  that  war.(^ 

§  3  P.  SemproniusAsdlio,  who  was  a  military  tribune  under 
Sdpio  Afrinanus,  in  the  Numantine  war  (134  B.a),  is  stated  by 
Qellius  to  have  written  a  history  of  the  events  in  which  he  bore  a 
partC^)  He  is  cited  for  facts  respecting  Tib.  Gracchus  and 
P.  Crassus  Mucianusy  the  latter  for  the  year  131  aa  Cicero 
describes  him  as  a  successor  of  Csslius  Antipater,  but  as  having 
d^^nerated  from  the  standard  of  that  historian,  and  as  having  re- 
turned to  the  feeble  and  unpdished  style  of  the  eailier  writera^^ 
Nevertheless,  some  curious  passages  from  his  work,  preserved  by 
Qellius,  show  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  jejune  style  of  a 
mere  annalist,  and  required  that  a  history  should  set  forth  the 
causes  and  motives  of  actionaC*) 


(31)  L.  Sisenna  optime  et  diL'gentiasime  omnium,  qui  ess  ret  dixersb 
peneeotus,  psrum  mini  libero  ore  looutas  ridetur.    Jug.  95. 
^33)  Plut.  LocnlL  1  and  2. 

(33)  Cic.  £p.  ad  Fam.  v.  12.  Luoan  deacribes  the  aged  men,  at  the 
eruption  of  the  eiTil  war  between  Pompey  and  Cssar,  reeurrin§[  to  the 
miaeriea  which  thev  had  witneaaed  in  their  youth  during  the  aril  war 
between  Marina  ana  Sylla. 

*  Talia  pietaa  peritura  querelas 
Efferit;  at  miaeroa  angit  aua  cura  parentea, 
Oaemntque  paria  Tiracia  fata  aenectK, 
Serratoaque  iterum  bellia  ciTilibtta  annos. — ii.  63-6. 

He  then  deacribea  a  long  reminiaoenoe  of  this  kind, — and  adds, 

'  8io  moBsta  aeneetua* 
PftBteritique  memor  flebat»  metuenaque  futuri.'— ii.,232. 

Am  only  thirtv-fonr  yeara  intenrened  between  theae  two  ciyil  ware,  the 
anppoaition  whien  Lucan  makea  ia  quite  within  the  bounda  of  nature.  Dio 
Cuaiua,  xlL  16,  likewise  speaks  of  the  oontemporariea  of  Gbaar  aa  remem- 
bering the  timea  of  Manua  and  SjDa.  Cicero  reporta  a  oonTersation 
which  he  had  had  with  Mariua,  when  he  was  '  summA  senectute.'  Post 
red.  ad  Quir.  8.  Cicero  waa  twenty  years  old  when  Marina  died.  Mariua 
waa  hts  senior  by  fifty -one  years. 

(34)  Bea  eaa  ^uibua  fferendis  ipae  interfuit,  conscripait.  GcIL  ii.  13. 
Hia  wcM'k  waa  entitled  '  liet  i^csia.  See  Krauae,  p.  216,  who  auppoaea 
Aaellio  to  hare  been  bom  about  164  i.o. 


(33)  De  Leg.  1, 2. 


»)  Qell.  V.  18  Krauae  p.  218.  The  oonieeture  of  Krauae  that  hia 
wocE^  went  back  to  the  Punio  wara  is  improbable.  The  ezpreaaion  of  Gel- 
lius  seema  to  confine  it  to  contemporary  memoira. 
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Cneius  Qellius  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Qracchi^  and  wrote  a 
historical  work  of  considerable  extent,  beginning  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Rome,  and  perhaps  reaching  to  his  own  tima  A  fact 
belonging  to  the  period  soon  after  the  Gallic  conflagration  is  cited 
from  the  fifteenth  book  of  his  annals  ;  and  a  £Eu;t  from  the  Second 
Pmiic  War  is  cited  from  the  thirtieth  or  thirty-third  book.  Cen- 
Borinus  refers  to  him  for  an  event  of  the  year  146  B.a,  and  the 
ninety Hseventh  book  is  cited  by  Charisius ;  but  the  number  may 
be  corruptC') 

The  principal  historian  of  this  period  was  however  L.  Caslius 
Antipater,  contemporary  with  the  Qracchi,  and  earlier  than 
Sisenna.C^  He  wrote  a  history,  b^inning  with  the  Panic 
wars,  in  not  less  than  seven  books.  Cicero  cites  his  work  as  if 
it  related  only  to  the  Funic  wars  ;(^  but  he  is  also  adduced  as 
an  authority  for  a  fact  relating  to  C.  Gracchus,  which  he  reported 
as  a  personal  witness  :(^  and  unless  we  suppose  that  this  wto 
contained  in  a  separate  work,  we  must  assume  that  his  history 
extended  to  his  own  time.  Cselius  Antipater  is  described  by 
Cicero  as  having  infused  more  nerve  and  vigour  than  his  pre- 
decessors, into  his  historical  style;  but  as  being  deficient  in 
polish  and  refinement(^^)  It  is  mentioned  that  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  was  fond  of  the  antique  style ;   and  preferred  Cato  to 


(37)  Kraose,  p.  202-9.    Niebuhr,  Lect.  toL  1.  p.  xzxnii. 

(38)  Kraose,  ib.  p.  182.  liUchinmiii,  De  Font.  lav.  iL  p.  19.  He  is  only 
quoted  bv  Livy  for  the  events  of  the  leoond  Punic  war. — ^ib.  p.  22.  Dm- 
mann,  toI.  ii.  p.  4^. 

(39)  Orator,  c.  69. 

(40)  Cic.  Dir.  i.  26.  VaL  Max.  L  7,  §  6.  The  passage  of  Cicero  is 
cited  by  Pint.  C.  Gracch.  1. 

(41)  Panlolum  se  erexit,  et  addidit  historic  miyorem  aonum  vocia  vir 
optimuB,  Crassi  familiaris.  Antipater ;  csteri  non  exomatoree  rerum,  ted 
tantummodo  narratores  fuerunt.  Est,  inquit  Catnloa,  nt  dicia ,  sed  iate 
ipse  CseliuB  neque  distraxit  hifltoriam  varietate  locomm,  neqae  verborum 
coUocatione  et  tractu  orationii  leri  et  aequabili  peipolivit  iUud  opus ;  ted 
ut  homo  neque  doctus  ncque  maxime  aptus  ad  oioendum,  sicut  potuit, 
dolavit ;  ricit  tamen,  ut  dicis.  superiorps.  De  Orat.  ii.  12,  13.  L.  Cslius 
Antipater  seriptor  (qucmadmodum  ridetis)  fuit.  ut  temporibus  illis,  lucu- 
leutus,  juris  valde  pcrituB,  roultorum  etiam,  ut  L.  Crassi,  ma|(ister.  Brut. 
26.  [L.  Crassus  was  bom  in  140  B.C.]  Fannii  autem  setati  conjunctua 
Antipater  paulo  inflavit  vehemeDtius,  Labuitque  vires  a^restes  iUe  quidem 
atque  borridas,  sine  nitore  ac  palvstr&;  sed  tamen  admonere  reliquos 
potuit,  ut  aocuratius  scriberent. — De  Leg.  i,  2. 
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Cicero,  Ennius  to  Virgil,  and  Caelius  to  Sallust  ;(*^  as  if  any 
one  now  were  to  prefer  Chaucer  to  Milton,  and  Holinshed  to 
Hume.  Brutus  testified  to  the  merit  of  Caelius  by  making  an 
abridgment  of  his  work.(^ 

Some  more  names  still  remain  to  be  mentioned  of  Romans 
who  wrote  the  history  of  their  own  time,  and  who  flourished 
near  the  end  of  the  second  century  before  Christ  C.  Sempro- 
nius  Tuditanus  was  consul  in  129  aa,  and  composed  a  historical 
work  (of  which  the  thirteenth  book  is  cited),  entitled  '  Commen- 
tarii,'  beginning  at  the  earliest  times  of  the  city,  and  perhaps 
reaching  to  his  own  aga(^)  Cicero  praises  the  elegance  of  his 
oratory,  but  makes  no  mention  of  his  historical  writings.  (^) 
He  is  dted  for  the  early  mythical  history,  for  the  first  tribunes 
of  the  people,  for  the  death  of  Regulus,  and  for  the  triumph  of 
Flaminius  in  194  &a(^  C.  Fannius  was  qusstor  in  189,  and 
pnetor  in  187,  &G.,  during  the  Numantine  war.  He  had  been 
the  disciple  of  Fansetius,  and  he  composed  a  Roman  history  in 
Latin,  in  a  jejune,  but  not  inelegant  style.(^^  Sallust  praised 
the  work  of  Fannius  for  its  Teracity,  and  Brutus  thought  it 
worthy  of  an  abridgment(^  The  citations  from  his  history 
relate  to  his  own  times^  and,  indeed,  the  praise  of  Sallust  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  was  a  contemporary  memoir.  It  is  quoted 
for  an  exploit  of  Hb.  Gracchus,  in  146  &c,  in  which  Fannius 
was  personaUy  concerned  :(^  for  the  oration  of  L.  Metellus 


(42)  SpartiAn,  e.  16.  (43)  Cio.  ad  Att.  xiiL  8. 

(44)  Kraiue,  ib.  p.  178-82.  (45)  Brut.  25. 

(46)  Flat.  Flamintn.  14,  where  the  reading  ol  irrp2  Tovdirop^w  rests 
on  mannaeript  authority.  See  ed.  Sintenis,  toL  ii.  ja,  207.  Compare 
lirr,  zzxiT.  62.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  11.  indndes  Cato  and  oempronins  among 
the  Aoyi^rarot  rm¥  'Pmf»aimp  wyy^ct^mv. 

{4J)  Nam  post  annales  pontificum  maximonim,  qnibna  nihil  potest  esse 
jeJTmina,  si  aut  ad  Fabinm,  ant  ad  eum,  qui  tibi  semper  in  ore  est,  Cato- 
nem,  aot  ad  Pisonem,  ant  ad  Fannium,  ant  ad  Vennonium  yenias ;  quan- 
qnam  ez  his  alins  alio  phis  habet  ririum,  tamen  qnid  tam  exile  quam  isti 
omnesP  Cio.  Le^^.  L  2.  Ejus  [C.  Fannii]  omnia  in  dicendo  facultas  ex  bis- 
torii  ipsins  non  meleganter  script  II  pempici  potest ;  qn»  nequo  nimis  est 
inians,  neqne  perfecte  diserta.    Brut.  2o. 

(48)  Ballast.,  Fragm.  Hist,  1.  3,  ed.  Krits.    Cie.  Ep.  ad  Att.  xii.  5. 

(49)  X/)Miv  m2  ahrht  rf  Ti^pUf  avpfwtfiijptu  icol  ov/ifirnwxciv  iicciMjff  rjr 

4^«T«^.— Plat.  Tib.  Graech.  4. 
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against  Tib.  Qracchus,  in  183  KC,  and  for  a  fact  concerning 
P,  Eupiliufl,  of  the  year  1 2»  B.a(5<^ 

L.  Cassius  Hemina  was  living  in  tbe  year  146  &c.,  when 
Carthage  and  Corinth  were  taken,('^)  but  he  was  probably 
somewhat  older  thaa  Fannius,  who  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Carthage.  He  wrote  a  Boman  history  in  Latm,  b^^inning 
with  the  earliest  times^  and  reaching  to  near  his  own  fige.(^ 
OdIj  five  books  of  it  are  cited.  The  second  book  included  thtf 
burning  of  Borne  by  the  Qauls ;  the  third  book  mentioned  afi 
incident  of  the  year  219  KC^  and  therefore  concluded  the  first 
Punic  war.  The  fourth  book  was  inscribed  Bellu/m  Pwniown 
posterior  (instead  ot  pasteriue) ;  but  it  reached  at  least  as  bt 
as  the  year  1 81  &a(^  The  fifth  book  probably  brought  down  the 
history  to  his  own  time  ;  to  which  the  Isuct  of  the  year  146  B.a 
belonga(^) 

L.  Calpumius  Piso*  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  149|  and 
consul  in  188  ac^  the  year  in  which  Tib.  Gracchus  was  slain. 
He  wrote  a  historical  work,  inscribed  *  Annales,'  in  the  antique 
meagre  style  of  a  chronicleLC^  His  history  b^an  fix>m  the 
earliest  times  of  Bome,  and  appears  to  haye  been  carried  down 
to  his  own  time,  as  he  mentioned  in  it  the  secular  games  of 
146  B.C(^  It  seems  to  haye  consisted  of  about  seyen  hooka  The 
first  book  included  the  early  mythical  history,  and  the  period 
of 'the  kings ;  in  the  second  he  spoke  of  the  war  with  Porsena^ 
the  battle  of  lake  Begillus,  the  secesaon  of  the  plebs,  and  the 
alteration  in  the  election  of  tribunes  in  471  B.a    In  the  third 


(50)  Meyer,  Era^i^m.  Ont.  Bom.,  p.  160.    JLtwaae,  p.  171-5. 

(51)  Censorin.  De  die  nat,  e.  17. 

(59)  Krauae;  ib.  p.  155-66. 

(53)  Niebuhr,  Lect,  toL  1,  p.  ixxvL  infers  from  the  title  of  the  fourth 
booK  that  it  wu  written  before  the  third  Panic  war. 

(^)  Pliny,  N.H.,  ziii.l3,  calls  Hemina '  Tetoitiaaimai  anetor  annalinm/ 
zzzix.  ,  '  ez  anti(]iiifl  auctor : '  expressiona  indicatiye  of  the  reoen^  cMf 
historical  writing  m  Bome,  when  a  hiatorian  who  liyed  about  150  B.c. 
could  be  deacribed  aa  '  yerj  ancient.' 

(55)  Beliquit — annalea.  sane  exiliter  acriptoa,  Cic.  Brut.  27.  Compare 
Do  Orat.  ii.  12.  Leg.  i.  2,  whore  Piso  is  mentioned  aa  an  example  of 
the  old  unimproTed  annalistic  style :  like  that  of  the  medieval  chromcka. 

(56)  Censorin.  De  D.  N.,  c.  17. 
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book  he  mentioiied  an  event  of  the  year  304  ac ;  in  the  seventh 
an  event  of  158  aaC^?) 

§  4  The  Roman  histcny  during  the  period  over  which  we 
have  been  travelling  was  chiefly  written  by  natives,  who  had 
either  taken  part  in  the  evmts  described,  or  were  otherwise 
conversant  with  public  affidra  Some  contributions  to  it  were 
however  made  by  Greek  writers;  thus  Juba^  the  king  of 
Numidia,  who  lived  under  Augustus,  and  was  a  volununous 
writer  in  the  Greek  language^  composed  a  Roman  history  which 
reached  from  the  prinutive  period  to  the  times  of  Sylla  and 
Sertoriu&C^  Strabo  the  geographer  continued  the  history  of 
Pcdybius  to  his  own  time,  probably  to  the  accession  of 
Augu8tua(^  The  most  celebrated  continuator  of  Polybius  was, 
however,  Posidonius,  whose  history,  extending  frx>m  146  to  96 
BlO,  or  to  a  later  date,  occupied  more  than  fifty  booka  He 
likewise  wrote  a  history  of  Pompey  the  Great  Posidonius 
appears  to  have  lived  from  186  to  61  B.a,  and  therefore  was 
contemporary  with  the  chief  part  of  the  period  included  in  his 
history.  He  was  likewise  a  personal  witness  of  many  of  the 
events  which  he  related.  Thus  he  had  an  interview  with 
Marius,  in  his  last  illness,  as  ambassador  from  Rhodes  to 
Bome^(*^  and  had  accompanied  Pompey  in  his  Asiatic  cam« 
paigna(*^)  The  curious  account  of  the  Servile  war  in  Sicily, 
in  the  remains  of  the  thirty-fourth  book  of  Diodorus,  appears  to 
be  bonowed  fit»n  Po6idoniua(*^ 


T#flfiiinatyn, 


7)   See  Ersufle,  ib.  p.  139-55.    Kiebahr,  Lect  voL  1,  p.  xxxriii. 
De  Font.  Lit.  1,  p.  82. 

($8)  See  Frttgm.Hi8t.Ghr.  vol.  liLp.  471;  Egger,  Exomen  des  Hist 
•ae.  d  Auguita,  p.  M. 

($9)  Ib.  p.  400-4. 

(do)  Plut.  ICtf .  45,    Fr^^.  Hist.  Or.  ib.  p.  266. 

(6i)  Ib.  p.  290.    Strab.  xL  1,  §  6. 

(6s)  Ib.  Fnttm.  15  from  the  8th  book.  (134  b.o.)  Eiene,  Eom. 
BondesgeaosscnErieg,  p.  818,  thinks  that  both  Appian  and  Plutarch,  in 
their  aoooont  of  the  wars  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  made  great  use  of  Posidouius. 
Niebuhr,  Hist.  toI.  ii.  p.  104,  believes  Appian's  account  of  the  troubles  in 
the  times  of  the  Graochi  to  haye  been  bomwed  from  Poeidonius.  Compare 
Heeren,  De  Font.  Plut.,  p.  28-9.  Concerning  the  History  of  Pompey's 
Campaigns,  by  Theophanes  of  Mytilene,  see  abore,  p.  21ff  n.  6. 
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The  lifetime  of  Polybius  extended  from  about  204  to  122 
B.a(^  His  Universal  History  properly  begins  in  220  B.a,  and 
ends  in  146  Kd  —  the  year  of  the  taking  of  Corinth  and 
the  final  destruction  of  Greek  independence.  The  chief  part 
of  this  period  of  seventy-four  years  falls  within  his  own  life- 
time ;  and  he  was  personally  concerned  in  many  of  the  events 
which  he  Darrated.  After  having  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
affisdrs  of  his  own  country,  Polybius  was  transferred  with  the 
other  Achaean  hostages  to  Italy,  in  167  B.a  He  here  became 
attached,  as  czi  instructor,  adviser,  and  Mend,  to  Scipio  Afiricanus 
Minor,  the  son  of  ^milius  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia, 
when  he  was  a  youth,  and  accompam'ed  him  subsequently 
in  his  campaigns.(^)  Polybius  declares  that  he  was  an  eye- 
witness of  most  of  the  events  narrated  in  his  history;  that 
in  some  he  participated,  and  in  others  was  the  principal 
agent(^  Elsewhere  he  says  that  the  transactions  included  in 
his  history  occurred,  either  in  his  own  time,  or  in  that  of  the 
preceding  generation,  so  that  he  had  either  witnessed  them 
himself,  or  received  an  account  of  them  from  personal  wit- 
ne8se&(^  He  was  present  at  the  final  capture  and  destruction 
of  Carthage ;  he  there  heard  Scipio  utter  the  verses  of  Homer 
which  that  great  catastrophe  recalled  to  his  mind,  and  inquired 
the  sense  in  which  he  applied  them.(^  Afterwards,  in  the 
same  year,  he  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Corinth ;  and  he 
described  the  lamentable  sack  of  the  town,  and  the  disregard 
of  the  works  of  art^  as  a  personal  spectator :  amoug  other  things 
he  mentioned  having  seen  pictures  thrown  on  the  ground,  and 


(63)  Clinton,  F.  H.,to1.  iii.  p.  119,  Bavt :  '  His  birth  could  not  be  earlier  * 
than  210  B.C.,  his  death  could  not  be  ear&er  than  129  B.C.* 

(64)  Polyb.  zxxii.  9-16. 

(65)  r6  dc  luytarow  ttk  rh  rw  irXcurrwr  ^  fKSvor  oMim/ff,  dXX'  hp  fup 
av9€py69,  &r  dc  icai  x^ipiori^ff  ycyoy/yoi. — ^iii.  4. 

(66)  htvrtpw  tklUiir^  Koi  row  xP^'^^'^f  ovr^  crwrprvriy  rovs  4(rjf  ical  rovt 
ircWroyraf  xrwo  rijp  ruirrtpop  Urropiop,  &<m  rovs  yiv  KaB'  fifiot  tJiKU  row  dc  juir^ 
rovf  itaripat  f/Mtfy,  <f  oZ  ov/i^aivf i  roif  iiiv  avrovt  ^fias  wapayryopwu,  r^  ti 
wap^  r«y  i^pOKirmw  ataiKoipai, — iv.  2. 

(67)  JJokvPlov  d*  aiir^p  tpOfUvov  avv  wapprio'lqi  (mil  yiip  fp  tArov  iea\ 
^da<ricaXor)  art  fiovkoiro  6  \oyot,  ifiaalp  ov  ffniKa^afUPOP  Sm/uunu  rijp  warpiSa 
m<t>ik  .  •  «co<  rode  fur  DoXv^iOf  avros  dKoCaat  (rvyy/>d^i.-*AppiAn  Pan.,  132. 
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ihe  soldiers  playing  at  dice  upon  them.(*®)  He  preiSxed,  more- 
over, two  introductory  books,  comprising  the  events  of  an  earlier 
period;  and  connecting  with  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of 
Timseus,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  first  passage  of  the 
Romans  out  of  Italy.(^  In  these  he  describes  the  First  Punic 
War,  and  the  Carthaginian  war  of  the  mercenaries  (264 — 38, 
aa)(^;  the  Illyrian  war  (229  Rc);  and  the  wars  with  the 
Oauls,  firom  390  to  222  Ra ;  he  also  includes  the  history  of  the 
AchiffMin  league,  and  of  the  war  with  Cleomenes.  (280 — 20  &a) 
He  was  assisted,  in  his  account  of  the  Achsean  league,  by  the 
very  trustworthy  and  perspicuous  memoirs  of  his  own  acts, 
composed  by  Aratus ;  for  the  rest,  he  promises  a  more  accurate 
and  painstalring  narrative.(^) 

C.  Acilius  Glabrio,  a  senator,  who  was  qusestor  in  203,  and 
ivas  still  alive  in  155  &a,  wrote  a  '  SUstory  of  Rome,'  in  Qreek, 
beginning  at  the  earliest  times,  and  continued  to  his  own  age. 
It  is  quoted  by  Livy  for  events  of  the  years  212  and  193  Ra(^ 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  one  Claudiu&(^ 


(68)  Strabo,  riii.  6,  §  23.  For  other  personal  anecdotes  of  PolvbiuB  at 
this  time,  tee  Polyb.  xl.  8-10.  See  alto  xxxviL  2  a.  Bekker.  l^olybins 
likewiae  reported  two  sayings  of  Cato,  in  which  he  was  personaUy  interested. 
When  the  question  of  the  return  of  the  Achsan  hostages  was  debated  in 
the  Senate  m  161  i.o.  and  much  difference  of  opinion  existed,  Cato,who  had 
been  applied  to  bj  Scipio,  on  account  of  Poly  oins,  settled  the  matter  by 
rising,  and  ezdaiming,  that  they  were  losing  their  time  in  sitting  a  whole 
day  to  decide  whether  some  old  Greeks  should  be  buried  in  fialy  or  in 
AauttL  A  few  days  after  the  permission  had  been  given  for  the  return 
of  the  hostages,  Polybius  sounded  Cato  as  to  the  policy  of  applying  to  the 
Senate  for  another  decree,  that  the  hostages  should  on  tneir  return  be 
mstored  to  their  former  honours  and  position.  Cato  smiled,  and  said  that 
Polybius  resembled  Ulysses,  when  he  wished  to  re-enter  the  care  of  the 
Crclops,  in  order  to  recover  the  cap  and  girdle  which  he  had  left  Uiere. 
Pint.  Uat.  Maj.  9.  Polybius  likewise  described  himself  as  having  con- 
versed at  Sarais  with  the  wife  of  Ortiagon,  the  Gaulish  chief;  whose 
exploit  in  killing  the  Boman  centurion  was  celebrated.— xxii.  21. 

(69)  Polyb.  i.  6. 

(70)  Respectbff  Polybius  as  the  historian  of  the  First  Punic  War,  see 
Arnold,  '  Hist,  of  Kome,'  vol.  iL  p.  602. 

(71)  ii.  40.  Concerning  the  memoira  of  Aratus,  see  Fra^m.  Hist.  Gr. 
vol.  lii.  b.  21-3.  The  work  is  stated  to  have  contained  thirty  books.  Biogr. 
Gr.  ed.  U  estermann,  p.  65. 

(72)  Liry  xxv.  89 ;  xxxv.  14. 

(7.^)  See  Rrause,  ib.  p.  84-7 ;  Lachmann,  De  Font.  liv.  ii.  p.  23 ; 
Kiebuhr,  Lect.  vd.  1.  p.  zxxi ;  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iiL  p.  97.    In  Livy 

VOL  L  B 
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§  5  We  have  now  reached  the  epoch  of  the  earliest  Boman 
historian  who  composed  his  work  in  his  native  language.(^^)  M. 
Porcius  Cato,  the  Elder,  who  was  probably  bom  in  234,  and 
who  died  in  149  B.a,  wrote  in  his  old  age  (about  170  aa)  his 
celebrated  historical  work,  entitled  '  Origines,'  in  seven  book& 
The  first  book  contained  the  history  of  the  Boman  kings ;  the 
second  and  third,  the  origins  of  the  several  Italian  cities  (whence 
the  title  of  the  work).  The  fourth  book  contained  the  !First,(7^ 
and  the  fifth  book  the  Second  Punic  War.  In  the  two  remaining 
books  he  narrated  the  other  wars  of  Rome,  down  to  the  expe- 
dition of  Serv.  Sulpicius  Galba  against  the  Lusitanians,  in  the 
year  160  KC,  but  more  succinctly  than  in  the  account  of  the 
Punic  wars,  and  without  naming  the  generals  who  commanded.(^') 
The  first  Funic  war  began  in  264  &a,  just  thirty  years  before 
Cato's  birth.  Even  for  the  contents  of  the  fourth  lx>ok  of  his  his- 
tory, his  information  was  recent;  but  the  b^inning  of  the  Second 
Punic  War  fSedls  within  his  lifetime  (218  &a),  and  for  the  sixty- 
eight  years,  down  to  150  ac,  included  in  the  last  three  books, 


Epit.  63,  the  manuBcripta  have  '  C.  Juliua  senator  Graeoe  res  Bomaziaa 
Bcribit,'  where  the  name  C,  Julius  seems  evidently  'oomipt,  at  nothmg 
is  heard  of  tuch  a  historian  elsewhere.  Two  emendations  suggest  them- 
selves as  probable,  Aeilius  and  Albinus:  but  neither  can  be  reconcdled 
with  the  oate,  (via.  142  b.c.)  under  which  Liyy  inserts  this  notice. 
Aeilius  was  qusestor  in  203  B.C.,  and  it  is  not  possible  that  a  person  who 
was  qucstor  in  203  B.C.  could  have  been  engaged  in  writmg  histonr 
sixty  jrears  afterwards.  Nevertheless,  the  name  Aeilius  has  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  text  upon  conjecture  by  Jahn,  the  latest  editor  of  Liyy's 
Epitomes.  A.  Fosthumius  Albinus,  who  was  consul  in  151  B.C.,  made 
hunself  conspicuous  by  his  excessive  lore  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature,  and  he  wrote  a  poem  and  a  history  in  Greek.  See  Cie.  Brut. 
21 ;  Gell.  xi.  8 ;  Polyb.  xl.  6 ;  Flut.  Cat.  Maj.  12 ;  Krause,  ib.  p.  127.  The 
consulship  of  Albinus  in  151  B.C.  agrees  with  livy's  date ;  but  a  saying  of 
Cato  upon  the  history  of  Albinus,  uler  it  had  been  published,  is  preserved, 
and  Cato  died  in  149  B.C.,  several  years  before  the  time  when  livy  describes 
the  historian  as  engaged  upon  his  work.  As  the  Greek  history  of  Albinus 
seems  to  have  attracted  more  notice  than  that  of  Aeilius,  perhaps  the  most 
probable  supposition  is  that  Albinus  is  the  name,  and  that  Livy  misplaced 
nis  time  by  a  few  years. 

(74)  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

(75)  Several  of  the  extant  citations  from  the  fourth  book  of  the  Origines 
refer  to  the  First  Punic  War,  Krause,  p.  109. 

(76)  Nepos,  Cat.  3.    Pliny,  N.  H.  viii.  5,  aIi»o  alludes  to  the  fact  of  his 
omitting  the  names  of  the  generals  in  his  history. 
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and  comprising  the  wars  with  Philip,  Antiochus,  and  Perseus, 
he  was^  strictly  speaking,  a  contemporary  writer. 

It  seems  strange  that  Cato  should,  in  his  *  Origines,'  have 
passed  oyer  the  long  and  important  period  of  24*6  years,  from 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings  to  the  First  Punic  War.(^  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  this  tact  appears  to  be,  that  he  began 
his  history  as  a  work  ol  Origins :  his  first  book  contained  the 
origin  of  Rome,  the  second  and  third  books  contained  the  origins 
of  the  other  Italian  cities.(^^  These  three  books  apparently 
fulfilled  the  primitive  design ;  but  having  commenced  historical 
compodtion,  he  appended  to  his  work  an  account  of  the  recent 
history  of  his  country,  so  far  as  his  own  memory  and,  that  of 
the  preceding  generation  extended.(^  He  therefore  added  to 
his  work  on  *  Origins,'  strictly  so  called,  four  books  of  the  recent 
history  of  Rome,  beginning  with  the  First  Punic  War,  and  ending 
in  150  BlC;  thus  extending  over  114  years,  of  which  period 
eighty^bur  years  were  included  in  his  own  lifetime.  The  result 
of  this  expansion  of  the  primitive  plan  of  the  work  was,  that 
the  laiger  part  of  Cato's  'Origines'  did  not  relate  to  Italian 
origins^  but  was  a  recent  history  of  his  own  country.(^ 


(77)  Bhun,  Einleitmig  in  Boms  alte  Getehichte,  p.  112. 

(^8)  Tills  part  of  the  work  is  alluded  to  by  Fronto:  '  Csto  oppidstim 
statvM  omaadiit,  qui  primsm  Latini  nominia  aobolem,  et  Italicarom  origi- 
mim  pueritiaa  iIliiatraTit.'    Princip.  Hiat.  9.  (p.  252,  ed.  Niebohr.) 

(70)  Liry  xxzir.  16  eitea  Cato'a  teatimony  for  an  event  in  which  he 
hineelf  bore  a  part,  of  the  year  196  i.e.,  and  calla  him  '  hand  aane 
detreetator  hiadam  ananun ;'  regarding  him  aa  a  historical  witness  con- 
earning  hia  own  exploita.    The  apeecn  for  the  Bhodians,  which  Cato 


speech  against  8.  Solpiciua  Galba,  delivered  in  149  B.C.,  Uie  last  year 
of  hia  life,  waa  also  reported  in  the  Tth  book  of  hia  Originea :  Livy, 
Epit  40 :  Cic.  Brut.  23. ;  GeU.  xiii.  24;  Meyer,  ib.  p.  120. 

(80)  This  circumstance  is  pointed  out  by  Festus,  p.  198.  'Ori^num 
libroa  quod  inscripeit  Cato,  non  satia  plenum  titulum  propoaiti  sui  ndetur 
amplexua,  ^uando  prvgrarant  ea,  qua^  sunt  rerum  gestanim  popuH 
Kotnani.'  Flmy,  K.H.  riii.  6,  and  Livy,  Epit.  49,  call  the  work  of  Cato, 
Annalea.  Plut.,  Cat.  Maj.  20,  calls  it  UrropUu.  Concerning  Cato'a 
Oriffinea,  see  Krause,  ib.  p.  8i>— 126.  Kiebubj*.  Lect.  rol.  1,  p.  zxzr. ; 
Lai^mann,  De  Font.  Liy.  ii.  D.  17. ;  Drumann,  toI.  t.  p.  146.  Some  of  the 
which  Li^y  repreaents  L.  Valehua,  the  tribune,  as  citing  against  Cato 

d2 
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A  writer  named  Posidonius,  who  was  not  only  a  contemporaij, 
but  also  personally  engaged  in  some  of  the  events  of  the  time, 
wrote  a  *  History  of  Perseus',  in  several  books.  It  is  cited  by 
Plutarch  in  the  '  Life  of  ^milius  Paulus,'  and  contained  an 
account  of  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  Perseus,  in  171-68  KC.(^) 
Some  contributions  were  likewise  made  to  the  history  of 
these  times  by  members  of  the  family  of  Scipio.  Thus  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Firsts  published  a  letter  to  Philip  king  of 
Macedon,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  views  with  which  he  directed 
his  campaigns  in  Spain,  and  his  attack  upon  Carthage.(^  Scipio 
Nasica,  his  son-in-law,  likewise  wrote  a  similar  memoir,  addressed 
to  one  of  the  Qreek  kings,  respecting  the  war  with  Per8eus.(^) 
Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus,  the  son  of  the  first  Africanus, 
wrote  a  history  in  Greek,  which  was  probably  a  contemporary 
memoir.(®*) 

§  6  Having  reached  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  two  writers  who  stand  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  series  of  native  historians  of  Borne.  L.  Cincius 
Alimentus,  a  senator,  lived  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  He  was 
preetor  in  the  year  210  aa,  and  continued  to  hold  public  offices 
in  the  following  yeara  He  was  taken  prisoner  during  the  war, 
and  learned  from  Hannibal  himself  some  particulars  respecting 
his  passage  of  the  Rhone,  and  his  march  into  Italy,  which  he 
recorded  in  his  history.(**)  This  work,  written  in  Qreek,  reached 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  his  own  timea  It  was  concise 
in  the  early  ages,  but  fuller  in  the  later  period,  where  he  could 


from  his  own  Origine*,  could  not  in  fact  hare  been  in  the  work  :  viz.  the 
embassy  of  tho  matrons  to  Coriolanus,  and  the  contribution  of  the  matrons 
towards  the  Gallic  ransom.— xzziv.  5. 

(8i)  Plut.  JSmil.  19.    See  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  iii.  p.  172. 

(82)  Polyb.  X.  9.  Polvbius  speaks  of  being  guided  by  the  testimony 
of  those  who  had  lived  witn  Scipio :   9  rwv  w/i/Sc/Scwcorwt'  /iaprvpia. 

(8^)  Plut.  ^miL  Paul.  15.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Corculum,  was 
consul  in  162  and  155  B.C.,  and  pontifex  maximus  in  150  b.c. 

(84)  Cic.  Brut.  20,  calls  it  '  historia  qusedam  Grseca,  scripta  dulcissime.' 
See  Yell.  i.  10 ;  Krause,  ib.  p.  83. 

^8^)  Livy,  xxi.  38,  who  calls  him  '  maximus  auctor.'  Hannibal  was 
doubtless  able  to  converse  in  Greek,  and  Cincius  was  master  of  the  Greek 
language. 
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write  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  event&(*^  Q.  Fabius 
Pictor  is  the  most  ancient  Roman  who  wrote  the  history  of  his 
own  country.  He  served  in  the  great  Gallic  war  of  225  RG,  in 
which  L.  ^milius  defeated  the  Gauls  in  Etruria»(^  and  after* 
wards  in  the  Second  Funic  War.  After  the  batUe  of  Cannse, 
in  216  B.a,  he  was  sent  by  the  Senate  to  Delphi,  in  order  to 
consult  the  oracle  as  to  the  best  mode  of  propitiating  the  god&(^ 
His  history,  which  like  that  of  Cincius  was  written  in  Greek, 
b^;an  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  was  continued  to  his 
own  time(^ :  he  is  cited  by  Livy  for  the  battle  of  Thrasymene, 
in  217  B.a(^  It  lis  stated  by  Polybius,  that  one  of  his  reasons  for 


(86)  Dion.  HaL  L  6,  says  that  the  accounts  of  the  early  Boman  hiitory 
giTen^  by  Hieronymus,  Timsuf,  and  other  Gbeek  writerB,  were  brief  and 
unaatianictoiy,  and  that  the  works  of  the  Boman  luatoriana  who  wrote  in 
Ghvek  had  the  same  defect.  The  most  ancient  of  these,  he  adds,  were 
Q-Fabins  and  L.  Cincius,  who  both  flourished  during  the  Punic  wars : — 
To^wy  tk  rmv  iifipAr  Udrtpoc,  olc  /iiy  alfr6c  ififot/Q  iropcylvtro,  ^ul  n^  luwU' 
pia¥  JKptfUtc  dviyptnjft^  rd  ci  ipxdia  rtk  nurd  nfv  Ktivw  rfiQ  iriXfwc  ytyofuva 
afaXmmi^  iwUpa/u,  Dionysius  elsewhere  says  that  he  states  a  fact  in 
early  KoTnan  history,  Koivn^  ^afiii^  fitPat/mrf  xptStfisvoQ^  koI  oifiifuag  Iri 
MfuyoC  ir«9rf«rfc  irkoaQ,waXa»6raroc  ydp  dv^  rwv  rd  *PvfULutd  cvyra^afiiv^v, 
mai  wivnp  o(m:  Ui  mv  i^vet  /i^vov,  dXXd  koI  U  mv  aifrdf  lyp*^  wa^x^f^^^* 
riL  71.  M.  Cincius  Alimentus,  tribune  of  the  olebs  in  20^  b  c.  (Livy ,  xxix. 
20),  and  author  of  the  law  De  Donis  et  Muneribus,  was  doubtless  a  member 
of  the  same  family.  Conoeming  Cincius  the  historian,  see  Krause,  ib.  p. 
63 — ^75 ;  Fraffm.  Hist.  6r.  toI.  iiL  p.  94 — 7  ;  Tiirhmann,  De  Font.  lir. 
L  p.  29.  iL  p.  16 ;  Niebuhr,  Lect.  toL  1.  p.  xxx.   Blum,  Binleitung,  p.  66. 

(87)  L.  ^milio  oonsule  [225  B.C.]  ingentes  Gallorum  oopue  Alpes  tran« 
aiemni.  8ed  pro  Boman  is  tota  Italia  oonsensit,  traditumque  est  a  Fabio 
historieOtqui  ei  bello  interfuit,  dccc  millia  hominum  parata  ad  id  helium 
fuiase.  Entrop.  iiL  5.  L.  i^*«milio  Papo,  C.  Atilio  Begulo  consulibus, 
magnA  formidine  oonstematus  est  senatus,  defectione  CisaJpin«  Gallise.  • 
•  •  Itaque  permoti  oonsules,  totius  Italia  adpnesidium  imperii  con  trazere 
Tires.  Quo  facto,  in  ntriusque  consulis  ezercitu  octingenta  millia  armato- 
mm  fuisse  referuntnr,  sicut  Fabius  historicus,  qui  eidem  bello  interfuit 
acripot.  Oroa.  iv.  13.  The  statement  that  the  force  of  the  Bomans  and  their 
allies  in  this  year  amounted  to  800,000  men  agrees  with  that  in  Polyb. 
iL  24,  who  makes  the  infantry  aboTe  700,000,  and  the  caialry  70,000. 
Hie  account  of  the  strength  of  the  two  consular  armies  is  independent 
of  the  other  statement.    Compare  Fischer  Bom.  Zeittsfeln,  p.  84. 

(88)  Liry  zxii.  57  ;  xxiiL  11.    Appian,  Haunib.  27  ;   Tlut.  Fab.  18. 

(89)  Dion.  Hal.  L  6,  Appian,  ubi  sup.  The  '  Grrci  Aunales'  of  Kumerius 
Fabius  Pictor,  from  which  Cicero,  De  Dir.  i.  21,  quotes  an  account  of  the 
dream  of  JBneas,  are  probably  no  other  than  the  work  of  this  historian* 
whose  prraomen  Cicero  mistakes. 

(90)  Liry,  xxiL  7,  where  he  says :  '  £go,  pncten|uam  quod  nihil  haus- 
turn  ex  Tsno  relim,  quo  nimis  inciinani  Jtro  seribentium  oMtmi,  Fabiuiu 
srqualem  temporibus  hujusce  belli  potissimum  auctorcm  habuL' 
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prefixing  a  summary  account  of  the  First  Punic  War,  is,  that 
Philinus  and  Fabius,  the  two  historians  who  seem  to  have 
written  upon  it  with  the  highest  authority  as  personal  witnesses, 
have  been  misled  by  their  partiality — ^the  former  against,  the 
latter  for  the  Romans.  He  attributes  this,  not  to  deliberate 
dishonesty,  but  to  strong  prejudice ;  their  character  excluded 
the  former,  while  their  position  accounted  for  the  latter.(*^) 
Fabius  the  historian  was  probably  bom  about  255-250  RC,  and 
if  he  lived  sixty  years,  he  would  have  died  about  1 95-1 90  RC^^ 
He  might)  therefore,  have  remembered  the  First  Punic  War, 
which  ended  in  241  RC,  but  he  could  not  have  observed  it  as  a 
historical  witness.  Polybius  likewise  disputes  the  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  given  by  Fabiu&  He  has  no 
fear  lest  the  account  given  by  himself  should  not  be  preferred  to 
that  of  Fabius;  but  he  is  desirous  of  guarding  the  readers  of  Fabius 
against  thinking  that  because  he  lived  at  the  time,  and  was  a 
Roman  senator,  therefore  all  he  says  is  true.  Polybius  does  not 
deny  that  Fabius  is  a  historian  of  considerable  authority,  but  he 
advises  the  reader  not  to  trust  him  implicitly,  or  to  make  an 
entire  surrender  of  his  own  judgment  on  the  facts  recounted.(^ 
Fabius  Pictor  is  classed  by  Cicero  with  Cato,  Piso,  Fannius,  and 
others,  as  exemplifying  the  antique  meagre  annalistic  style  of 
Roman  history ;  nothing  can  be  more  jejune  than  all  of  them, 
he  remarks,  though  one  may  be  more  fordblo  than  another.(^ 


(pi)    i.  14.     ro^Q  iftwtipSraTa  foKovvrat  ypAftiV  vwkp  aCrov. 

(93)  Kiebuhr,  Lcct.  vol.  i.  p.  286,  says  that  Fabius  wrote  his  history 
in  Olymp.  148,  1. — 188  B.C.  In  another  place  however  he  supposes 
Fabius  to  have  written  it  one  hundred  years  after  the  Etruscan  war  of 
310  B.C.,  i.  e.  about  210  B.C.,  ib.  p.  381,  which  is  probably  nearer  the  truth. 

(93)  iii.  8  and  9.  The  credibility  of  Fabius  is  defended  against  the 
remarks  of  Polybius,  by  Emesti,  Opuscula  Philologica,  p.  102—112. 

(94)  De  Orat.  ii.  12;  Dc  Leg.  i.  2.  Concerning  Fabius,  the  his- 
torian, see  Krau8c,  ih.  p.  38 — 03 ;  Lachmann  de  Font.  Liv.  i.  p.  62 ; 
ii.  p.  11;  ^'iobuhr,  IxH-t.  p.  xxvi ;  Frapn.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  80 — 
93.  Fabius  Pictor,  the  flanien  Quirinalis,  mentioned  by  Livy.  xxxrii. 
47,  50,  51.  xlv.  41.  appears  to  be  the  son  of  the  historian.  His  death 
falls  in  167  b.c.  (Krause,  p.  44).)  Tlie  name  Pictor  in  the  Fabian  gens 
is  stated  by  IMiny  to  have  originated  with  Fabius  who  painted  the  temple 
of  Salus  in  450  r.c.  (3<U  b.c.)  ;  and  the  painting  was  preserved  until 
his  time,  when  the   temple   was   burnt   under   the  Emperor  Claudius, 
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§  7  The  wars  of  Hannibal  were  written  bj  Silenos  and 
SosiluSy  who  had  acoompanied  him  in  his  campaigns,  and  lived 
with  him  at  other  times  :C^)  firom  the  latter  he  had  learnt 
Greek.  The  diligence  of  Silenus  is  commended  by  Cicero  ;(^ 
he  is  quoted  by  Livy  for  an  eyent  in  the  Second  Pmiic  War  ;(^ 
other  citations  appear  to  refer  to  the  same  period.  Silenus  is 
classed  by  Dionysius  with  Hieronymus,  Timsus,  Antigonus, 
and  Polybius,  as  an  authority  on  the  early  ages  of  Bome(^)  He 
charges  all  these  writers  with  having  written  Roman  history 
negligently  and  inaccurately,  and  from  unverified  rumours; 
which  charge  is  certainly  not  true  as  respects  Polybius,  whatever 
applicabiUly  it  may  have  to  the  othera  Fhilinus  of  Agrigentum, 
the  historian  of  the  First  Funic  War,  accused  by  Polybius  of  par- 
tiality to  the  Carthaginians,  and  hostility  towards  Rome,  was 
contemporary  with  the  events  which  he  narrated,  and  perhaps  an 
actor  in  them.  The  destruction  of  Agrigentum,  which  was  appa- 
rently the  cause  of  his  enmity  to  the  Romans,  took  place  in  262 
KGL,  and  his  history  was  doubtless  composed  after  this  eventC*) 


N.H.  zzxv.  7 ;  Val.  Max.  viiL  1^  6.  C.  Fabioa  Fiotor,  who  was  oonsul 
in  209  B.C.,  and  Num.  Fabioa  Fictor,  who  waa  ambaaaador  to  Ptolemy 
in  273  (VaL  Max.  iv.  3,  9)  aod  oonau)  in  266  i.e.,  appear  to  have  been 
the  aona  of  C.  Fabioa  the  painter ;  and  one  of  them  to  hare  been  the  father 
of  Q.  Fabina  Fictor  the  nistorian.  See  Fauly,  Eneyd.  vol.  vL  Nachtrag. 
Theae  datea  are  cooaiatent  with  the  auppoaition  that  the  historian  was  bom 
aboat  25^—60  i.e. 

(95)  Nepoa  Hannibal,  ad  fin. ;  Kranae.  p.  88 ;  Fragm.  Hiat.  Gr.  toL 
iiL  p.  99,  100 ;  Tjachmann,  De  Font.  lir.  i.  p.  28.  Soeiloa  wrote  the 
history  of  Hannibal  in  seven  books,  Diod.  zxvL  4.  Folybins  speaka  eon- 
temptaoosly  of  him,  iii.  20. 

jo6)  Div.  L  24.  Cicero  quotes  SDenns  aa  his  authority  for  the  dream 
of  Hannibal,  which  encooraged  him  to  invade  Italy.  Compare  Livy  zxL 
22  i  VaL  Max.  L  7. 1,  ext.  Zon.  viii.  22;  8iliua,  iii.  163—221.  Cicero 
however  doea  not  say  that  Silenus  obtained  the  account  of  the  dream  from 
Hannibal  himaelf,  as  Dr.  Arnold  states,  vol.  iii.  p.  70 :  though  it  is  poa- 
■ible  that  this  was  the  case.    Compare  ib.  p.  132. 

(97)  Livy  XX vi.  49. 

(^)  L  6.  The  age  of  Antiochus  is  unknown :  see  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr. 
ToL  IV.  p.  306. 

(p9)  See  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  voL  iiL  p.  17;  l*Cicbuhr,  Lect.  voL  L  p. 
xxvii.  Dr.  Amend  remarks  that  '  it  waa  a  Greek  who  gave  what  may  be 
looked  upon  aa  the  Carthaginian  account  of  the  Firt^t  PunicWar.' — vol.  ii.  p. 
656.  A  writer  named  Allioa  (of  whom  nothing  eL»e  is  known)  is  cited 
'  libra  inrimo  belli  Carthaginiensis,'  aa  an  authority  for  the  origin  of  the 
Mamertini  in  Messana,  by  Festus  in  Mamertiui,  p.  168.  Compare  Knuae, 
p.  131,  note. 
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§  8  If  therefore  we  trace  the  Roman  history  back  firom  the 
dictatorship  of  Julius  Csesar,  we  find  that  its  events  were  fully 
recorded  by  intelligent^  trustworthy^  and  well-informed  contem- 
porary writers^  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Gallic  war  of  225  B.a 
Up  to  that  period,  the  majority  of  these  historians  were  native 
BomanSy  though  some  of  them,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
earlier  time,  wrote  in  Greek.  For  the  period  of  thirty-nine  years 
between  the  beginning  of  the  First  Punic  War,  and  the  Gallic 
war  (264—225  aa),  there  were  no  native  historians  who  were 
personal  witnesses  of  the  events  of  the  day:  but  they  lived  with 
the  generation  who  were  actors  in  them,  and  were  able  to  obtain 
their  information  from  sources  of  unquestionable  authenticity. 
The  First  Punic  War  was  narrated  by  one  Greek  at  leasts  who 
lived  during  its  progress,  and  probably  other  Sicilian  historians 
at  the  time  wrote  its  history. 

It  is  true  that  the  native  historians  of  Borne,  firom  Fabius 
Pictor  down  to  Claudius  Quadrigarius  and  Valerius  Antias^  did 
not  hold  a  high  rank  as  artists;  that  their  manner  was  in  general 
dry,  sti£^  and  jejune;  that  they  were  deficient  in  philosophical 
spirit;  and  that  their  historical  style  resembled  rather  that  of  a 
medieval  chronicle,  or  of  such  writers  as  Holinshed,  or  Stow,  than 
the  work  of  Thucydides^  which  they  might  have  imitated,  or  the 
works  of  Sallust^  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  which  their  own  subsequent 
literature  produced.(^^  Cicero  will  not  even  allow  them  the 
name  of  hi8toriana(^^^)     So  inferior  were  they  to  the  Greek 


(loo)  NuUam  sit  Terbam  velat  mbigine  infectum ;  nulli  sensus  tardi 
et  inert!  structurA,  in  morem  annalimm,  oomponantur.  Tacit,  de  Caus. 
Corr.  £loq.  22.  He  leemt  to  refer  to  hiitones  written  in  the  antique 
style.  Seiuus  is  here  used  in  the  general  meaning  of  temteneeg  see 
Ernesti,  Lex.  Teclui.  Lat  in  t. 

(loi)  Id  the  Dialogue  de  LegibuB,  Atticus  Mjt  to  Cicero:  'Abest 
hittoria  a  litteris  noatris,  ut  et  ipee  intelli^,  et  ex  te  persspe  audio.'  i.  2. 
Atticus  himself  wrote  a  chronological  epitome  of  Roman  atfairt  from  the 
eaiiiest  jperiod  down  to  his  own  time,  m  a  ungle  book.  It  oontained 
much  information  on  the  descents  of  ihe  great  families.  See  Nepos,  Att. 
18 ;  Cic.  Orator,  c.  34 ;  Brut.  3,  4.  The  work  is  called  '  Annalis,  b^  Cio. 
ad  Att.  xii.  23,  and  Kepos,  Hannibal,  13.  Atticus  was  learned  m  the 
historical  antiquities  of  his  country.  Compare  Blum,  Einleitung,  Ac 
p.  118.  A  view  similar  to  that  of  Cicero  is  sometimes  expressed  bj  modem 
M-riters :  thus,  Mr.  Long  says  of  Sallust,  that '  he  has  probably  the  merit  of 
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wiiteiB  in  that  line  of  composition,  that  he  regards  them  as 
mere  annalists,  or  memoir  writers,  as  mere  mechanical  registrars 
of  £Bu:ts,  without  any  claim  to  the  higher  attributes  of  the  his- 
torian. He  compares  the  Roman  writers  of  history  before  his 
time  to  the  Qreek  logographers,  who  were  prior  to  Herodotus, 
— ^Pherecydes,  Hellanicus,  and  Acnsilau&  According  to  the 
Roman  standard  of  history,  he  says,  the  only  requisite  is,  that 
the  writer  should  tell  the  truth ;  the  style  of  his  composition  is 
immateriaL  They  studied  only  to  express  their  meaning  in  the 
smaUest  number  of  words  consistent  with  being  understood. 
Their  model  was  the  official  annals  of  the  year  kept  by  the  Fontifex 
MaximusL  Cicero  wished  himself  to  produce  a  history,  which 
should  equal  those  of  the  Greek  writers;  as  Virgil  attempted 
to  rival  Homer,  and  Horace  the  Greek  lyric  poets.(*^  He  looks 
upon  history  chiefly  as  a  work  of  art,  and  as  a  composition  fitted 
for  an  Qrator.(^^  Sallust  likewise  contrasts  the  celebrity  of  the 
great  deeds  of  the  Atheuians  with  the  comparatiye  obscurity  of 
the  great  deeds  of  the  Romans:  and  he  attributes  this  difference 
to  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  men  who  wrote  the  history  of 
Athens;  whereas  at  Rome  the  ablest  men  were  occupied,  not  in 
writing,  but  in  action;  and  were  more  solicitous  of  gaining  a 
great  name  for  themselves  than  in  narrating  the  exploits  of 


being  tlie  fint  Boman  who  wrote  what  is  ubosIIv  called  hiatory.'  Smith's 
Biogr.  Diet  in  v.,  while  Becker,  Vorarbeiten,  kc,  p.  200,  says  that  Livy 
was  the  first  historian  of  the  Komans,  properly  so  called.  In  like  manner, 
it  might  be  said  that  Hume  was  the  fint  to  write  the  history  of  England. 

(loa)  Compare  Herat  £p.  ii.  i.  156^. 

iioj)  See  De  Orat  ii.  12-15 ;  De  Leg.  L  2,  8.  Compare  his  character 
of  Sisenna  in  Brut.  64.  Hujus  omnia  lacultas  ex  historii  jpsius  perspici 
potest;  qu»  cum  facile  omnes  vincat  superiores,  tum  indicat  tamen 
quantum  absit  a  summo,  quamque  genus  hoc  scriptionis  nondum  sit  satis 
Latinis  litteris  illustratum.  In  Leg.  i.  2,  he  says  of  the  same  Sisenna : 
'Is  tamen  neque  orator  in  numero  vestro  unc^uam  est  habitus,  et  in 
historii  puerile  quiddam  oonsectatur;  ut  uimm  Cbtarchum,  neque  jmterea 
quemquam,  de  tfnecis  legisse  videatur;  eum  tamen  Telle  duntaxat  imitari; 
quern  si  assequi  posset,  aliquantum  ab  optimo  tamen  abesset'  He  here 
m^Lcs  success  in  the  higher  style  dependent  on  the  imitation  of  the  best 
Greek  models.  Clitarchus  was  a  historian  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  his 
style  is  eharaeterised  by  Longinus,  do  Sublim.  c.  3,  as  inflated  and  empty. 
On  the  rhetorical  character  of  the  fiuLihed  style  of  Koman  history,  see 
ULrici,  Ant.  Hist.  p.  111. 
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others.(*^)  The  only  Iiistorian  prior  to  livy,  whom  Yelleiiis 
considera  worthy  of  being  named,  is  Cato:  the  rest  he  desig- 
nates as  *  ancient  and  ob6cura'(^^)  Dionysius,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  'Roman  Antiquities,'  after  stating  that  he  passed 
twenty-two  years  at  Rome,  in  order  to  collect  materials  for  hia 
book,  and  that  he  had  learned  the  Latin  language  for  this 
purpose,  proceeds  to  say  that  he  had  read  the  most  approved 
works  of  native  writers,  on  their  early  history;  of  whom  he 
specifies  Fabius,  Cato,  Calpumius  Fiso,  Valerius  Antias,  licinius 
Maoer,  ^lius  Tubero,  and  Gelliua  He  characterizes  the  worka 
of  these  historians  by  saying  that  they  resembled  the  annals,  or 
chronological  summaries,  of  Greek  history.(^^  Quintilian,  re- 
viewing the  literature  of  his  country  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  does  not  hesitate  to  r^ard  Rome  as  equal 
to  Greece  in  historical  compositions;  he  opposes  Sallust  to 
Thucydides,  and  Livy  to  Herodotus:  he  does  not^  however, 
name  any  prior  historian.(^^ 

But  although  the  series  of  historical  writers  who  have  been 
enumerated,  from  Fabius  and  Cindus  down  to  Sylla  and  Macer, 
were  not  distinguished  for  any  literary  or  philosophical  excel- 
lence—though they  were  not  artists  in  history — yet  they  were 
trustworthy  witnesses  respecting  the  events  of  their  own  time. 
Regarded  as  contemporary  chroniclers,  they  must  be  placed  in 
the  rank  of  memoir  writers — and  be  estimated  accordingly. 
They  were,  most  of  them,  men  conversant  with  public  aflGBdrs-* 
both  civil  and  military — who  had  filled  high  offices — and  sat  in 
the  Senate — who  had,  in  some  cases,  been  actors  in  the  events 

(104)  Cat  8. 

(iQ5)  Historioos  (ut  et  Idviiun  quoque  prioram  Ktati  adstmas), 
prvter  Catonem  et  quoBdam  veteres  et  obecuroB,  ininxis  Izxx  anoia 
circurodatuiD  »yum  tunt;  ut  nee  poetarumin  antiauius  citeriuare  procesait 
ubertas.— i.  17,  §  2.  The  life  of  Velleiua  PatercuIuB  extenda  from  about 
19  B.C.  to  31  A.D.  The  period  of  eighty  jeara  mentioned  by  Velleina  mnat 
be  from  about  50  B.C.  to  30  a.d.  £i  it  exclude!  Liyy,  it  must  be  probably 
meant  likewise  to  exclude  Sallust. 

(106)  i.  7.    ttol  ik  rate  'EXXxiPtKoie  xP^^^tP^^^*'^^  iourvlac 

(107)  iDAt.  Orat.  X.  1,  §  101.  Quintilian  eridently  considers  Itrj  aa 
inferior  to  Sallust.  In  §  102,  he  speaks  of  the  '  immortslis  ilia  velodtaa' 
of  Sallust;  by  which  be  appears  to  mean  his  pregnancy  and  oondaion  of 
style,  which  carries  the  reader  rapidly  along. 
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which  they  narrated — and  who,  by  their  social  position,  had 
access  to  good  information  and  enlightened  opinions  respecting 
the  political  events  of  their  tima 

It  may  be  true,  as  Sallost  remarks,  that  prior  to  his  time 
the  great  men  of  Borne  were  exclusively  occupied  with  action^ 
and  thought  more  of  making  history  than  writing  it  Never- 
theless, it  is  certain  that  Soman  hi^ry,  imder  the  Republic, 
was  written  by  men  of  the  highest  social  position,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  public  life,  and  themselves  filled  some  of  the 
principal  offices  in  the  state.  Most  of  the  earlier  historians  were 
of  consular  or  senatorial  rank:  and  this  custom  continued  after 
the  Republic;  for  among  the  early  emperors,  Julius  Caesar, 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Claudius,  and  Vespasian,  composed  historical 
writing&(^^  It  is  particularly  mentioned  that  L.  Otadlius 
Filitus,  the  master  of  Pompey,  was  the  first  freedman  who  wrote 
history  at  Rome;  before  him  it  had  been  written  only  by  persons 
of  finee  birtL  However  defective  the  literary  cultivation  of  the 
high-bom  Romans  of  the  Republic  may  have  been,  and  however 
little  they  regarded  the  graces  of  style,  they  could  not  fail  to 
write  the  histoiy  of  their  own  time  with  the  advantages  of  know- 
ledge and  personal  experience. 

The  distinction  between  the  veracious  witness,  and  the  elo- 
quent or  philosophical  historian,  is  apparent  in  several  of  the 
passages  which  have  been  cited.  Thus  Sallust,  who  speaks  of 
the  absence  of  eminent  historians  at  Rome,  nevert.heless  praises 
the  histoiy  of  Sisenna  as  an  account  of  the  times  of  Sylla,  and 
commends  that  of  Fannius  for  its  veracity.  We  know,  likewise, 
that  some  of  them  were  painstaking  and  laborious  in  the  search 
after  truth :  that  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  indolent  readiness 


(io8)  See  XJlrici,  Ant  Hist.,  p.  106,  where  thiB  remark  is  made. 
Beroeeting  the  antobiomphy  of  Augnshis,  see  Suet.  Oct.  85 ;  Krause, 
De  ouet.  Foot.,  p.  31. — ^Tiberius  wrote  a  brief  memoir  of  his  own  life.  Suet. 
Tib.  61.  Krause,  ib.  p.  51. — ClaudiuB  wrote  a  history  in  forty-three  books, 
from  the  death  of  Jobus  Csnar,  and  also  a  work  in  eii^ht  books,  concerning 
his  own  life.  Suet.  Claud.  41.  Krause,  ib.  p.  63.  He  had  been  exhorted 
when  a  young  man,  by  Liry  to  write  history. — Concemini^  Vespasian's 
Memoirs,  see  Josephus,  De  Vita  sua,  §  65 ;  £gger,  Examen  des  Hist. 
d'An^oste,  p.  183. — Domitian  entirely  neglected  history;  his  entire 
histoncal  reading  was  limited  to  the  memoir  of  Tiberius.   Suet.  Domit.  2U. 
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to  accept  the  first  account  which  presented  itself,  described  and 
censured  by  Thucydides.  Thus  Cindus  is  described  by  livy  as 
being  a  diligent  antiquarian,  in  relation  to  events  prior  to  his 
own  age  :Q^  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  he  was  equally 
careful  with  respect  to  contemporaneous  oocurrence& 

§  9  Most  of  the  voluminous  Boman  historians  began  their 
works  from  a  remote  period,  generally  frt>m  the  foundation  of 
the  city.(^^  They  rejoiced  in  tracing  all  their  characteristic 
institutions  and  customs,  civil  and  religious — their  temples  and 
other  public  buildings,  to  some  celebrated  founder,  near  the 
supposed  b^inning  of  the  state.  But,  what  Dionysius  says  of 
Fabius  and  Cincius  is  probably  true  of  most  of  them — they 
were  concise  in  the  early  periods,  and  full  in  the  times  of  which 
they  had  personal  ezperienca  Their  main  purpose  was  to  write 
recent  and  contemporary  histoiy.  Even  livy,  whom  on  account 
of  the  accidental  preservation  of  the  early  books,  and  the  loss  of 
the  later  books  of  his  history,  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as 
an  antiquarian  compiler,  was  in  truth  regarded  in  quite  a 
different  light,  when  his  entire  work  was  extant(^^^)  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  livy  was  to  relate  the  events  of  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  his  own  life,  and  partly  contemporary  with 
it.  The  books  of  his  history  beginning  with  103  and  extending 
to  142,  being  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  entire  work,  were 
coincident  with  his  own  lifetime.(^^  In  his  proem,  he  supposes 
his  readers  to  be  more  solicitous  to  read  the  history  of  the  civil 
wars,  than  to  dwell  on  the  early  period.(^^)    Augustus  likewise 


(109)  vii.  3. 

(no)  Q.  Fufius  Calenus,  in  his  speech  against  Cicero  in  Dio  Cassias, 
makes  it  a  reproach  to  him  that  having  \mdertaken  to  write  Boman  history, 
he  had  not,  like  all  the  other  historians,  begun  with  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  but  had  limited  himself  to  his  own  considship. — zlvi.  21. 

(in)  Blum, Einleitung,  &c. p.  123,  remarks  that  the  principal  attention 
of  the  liomans  was  directed  to  the  present,  not  to  their  early  nistoiy. 

(112)  Livy  was  bom  in  59  B.C.,  and  died,  in  17  a.d.,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six.  Caesar's  iirst  campaign  in  Graul,  of  the  year  68  B.C.,  was 
described  in  book  103. 

(113)  £t  le^entium  plerisqne  haud  dubito  quin  prima  origines 
proximaque  ongiiiibus  minus  pnebitura  voluptatis  sint,  festinantibus 
ad  luec  nova,  quibus  jam  pridem  prsvalentis  populi  Tires  se  ipssD 
confidunt.    Prsl. 
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considered  him  mainly  in  the  light  Of  a  contemporary  historian, 
when  he  called  him  a  Pompeian.(^^^) 

That  this  was  the  trae  character  of  livy's  work  will  appear 
more  clearly  from  an  analysis  of  its  contents.  The  first  book 
contains  the  entire  r^al  period  of  244  years ;  the  nine  following 
books,  the  events  from  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  Samnite  wars,  a  period  of  217  year&  The  ten  fol- 
lowing books  (which  are  lost)  included  the  history  of  seventy- 
two  years,  and  the  twenty-five  next,  (which  have  been  pre- 
BesredQ^^  the  history  of  fifty-one  years.  Here  ends  the  extant 
portion  of  the  work  The  period  of  ninety  years,  from  166  B.C. 
after  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Perseus  to  the  death  of 
Sylla  in  76  &C.,  occupied  the  next  forty-five  booka  The  thirty- 
three  years  firom  the  death  of  Sylla  to  that  of  Caesar  (44  B.a) 
were  contained  in  the  next  twenty-six  books,  and  the  thirty-four 
years  from  the  death  of  Caesar  to  that  of  Drusus  (9  aa)  in  the 
remaining  twenty-six  booka  Indudtng  the  period  of  the  kings, 
the  first  decad  has  an  average  of  forty-six  years  to  each  book. 
Excluding  the  royal  period,  there  is  an  average  of  29}  years  for 
books  2 — 4,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  to  the  capture  of 
the  dty  by  the  Qauls ;  and  an  average  of  19|  years  for  books 
6 — 10  from  the  same  epoch  to  the  end  of  the  Samnite  wara 
For  the  ten  books,  frt>m  291  to  219  B.a,  including  the  war  with 
PyrrhuSi  the  First  Punic  War,  and  the  Gallic  war,  there  is  an 
average  of  7i  years  to  each  book.(^^')    For  the  twenty-five  books, 

(ii^)  Tit«isIiTius,elogaeiiticsefideiprvcUnifinprimis,C]i.  Pompeiom 
tsBtic  umdibos  tnlit,  ut  l^ompeianum  eum  Augustus  appellaret ;  neque  id 
aaidti^  eomm  offaeit  Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  34,  where  '  fidei*  refers  to  the 
tfvstwofthinesa  of  Litv  as  a  historical  witness.  Lirj  likewise  said  in  his 
histonr.  that  it  was  doootful  whether  it  was  better  for  the  commonwealth 
that  Julius  Cesar  ahould  hare  been  bom,  or  not  bom.  Sen.  Nat.  Quest. 
T.  18,  §  S.  Becker,  Vorarbeiten  su  einer  Geschichte  des  sweiten 
Ponisclien  Krieges,  (Aitona,  1823,)  p.  206,  remsrks,  that  Liry's  main  object 
was  the  history  of  the  period  from  the  fall  of  the  Gracchi  to  Aturustus. 
lie  thinks,  moreorer,  that  the  first  decads  were  the  production  oiLirv's 
jouth,  while  the  last  decads  were  the  fruit  of  his  mature  age,  ib.  p.  207; 
also  that  on  account  of  the  bulk  of  the  work,  few  persons  could  afibrd  to 
procure  the  whole  of  it,  and  that  the  msjorit j  of  Bomans  probably 
only  possessed  and  read  the  part  containing  the  history  of  the  last  century 
of  the  Kepublie. 

(i  15)  The  last  fira  books  are  not  quite  complete. 

ji  10)  For  the  first  five  books,  the  areraffe  is  5^  yean ;  for  the  last  fire 
books  il  is  9  yean.    The  cootents  are  as  follows : — 
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218  to  167  B.C.  including  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  the  wars 
with  Philip,  Antiochus,  and  Perseus,  there  is  an  avei-age  of 
about  two  years  to  each  book  ;  as  well  as  for  the  forty-five  books 
from  166  to  76  B.a,  the  death  of  Sylla.  For  the  fifty-two  books 
from  77  to  9  b.c.  there  is  an  average  of  15}  months  to  each  book. 
It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  scale  of  composition 
goes  on  steadily  increasing  in  copiousness  as  the  work  advances. 
The  first  book  disposes  of  at  least  244  years,(^^7)  ^nd  for  the  first 
217  years  of  the  Republic,  the  average  contents  of  a  book  are 
twenty-four  years.  At  the  period  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the 
scale  is  about  seven  years  to  a  book,  while  the  last  fifty  books 
each  contain  on  an  average  less  than  Ij  years.  The  entire 
period  of  152  years,  from  218  to  76  B.C.,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Second  Punic  War  to  the  death  of  Sylla,  included  in  eighty 
books,  averaged  just  two  years  to  a  book.  But  the  two  periods 
from  the  death  of  Sylla  to  that  of  Caesar,  and  from  the  death  of 
Caesar  to  that  of  Drusus,  of  thirty-three  and  thirty-four  years 
respectively,  were  each  contained  in  twenty-six  books.(^^^ 


B  C 

B.  11—15     291— 2r,5     =  20  years. 

B.  10—20     2G4— 219     =  46  years. 

The  First  runic  War  is  therefore  narrated  on  a  more  eontracted  scale 
than  the  preceding  wars  with  l^rrhus  and  (he  Gauls.  This  is  the  only 
exception  to  the  jjenerall}-  i)ro|i|^re88ive  scale  of  Livy's  work. 

(iij)  The  first  book  in  fact  deduces  the  history  of  Kome  from  .^neas, 
througu  the  Alban  series  of  kings.  Assuming  the  ordinary  date  for  the 
capture  of  Tn\v,  llSl  b.c,  the  first  l)ook  would  contain  the  history  of  671 
years,  if  we  include  the  pne-Konian  period. 

(iiS)  Livv's  histor}'  was  contained  in  142  books,  as  is  proved  by  the 
authentic  epftomes  now  extant.  Two  only,  namely,  the  epitomes  for 
books  130  and  137.  inrluding  the  events  of  nine  years  from  25  to  15  B.C., 
liave  been  lost.  Si*c  Sisronius  and  Drakenborch,  ad  loc.  and  Fabric.  Bibl. 
J^t.  vol.  i.  p.  27S.  This  hiatus  is  recognised  by  the  codex  Nazarianus, 
preserved  at  Heivlclberg.on  whirli  the  nvent  edition  of  Jahn  (Lips.  1853) 
IS  founded.  St'c  y.  xiii.  and  107.  Theci»i!omesof  Livy  have  been  attributed 
to  Florus.  Fabric,  ib.  p.  21M);  but  ft»r  this  belief  there  is  no  suflicient 
ground.  Niebuhr  remarks  in  his  Hislon-,  that  *  the  author  of  these 
epitomes  was  nearly  rontemporary  \\iih  Livv.  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  ant'icnt  relati«)ils.'— vol.  iii.  ii.  '.»3*i.  In  liis  Lectures,  however,  vol.  i. 
p.  Ixxii.  he  rfuard*  them  as  less  am-ient.  Stv  .Tahii,  ib.  p.  viii.  The 
accuraev  with  which  tiiese  epitonu's  amtc  everutcil  may  be  tested  by 
a  comparison  M it h  the  3.5  extant  b«»oks.  Tlu*  comparative  brevity  of  the 
ej»itomes  of  the  last  biH»ks  is  attriluitnl  l»y  Jahn.  ib.  p.  xiii.  t«>  the  im]>a- 
tieiice  of  their  author  to  arrive  at  the  cud  of  his  work.     It  may  however 
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Livj,  at  the  beginmng  of  book  xxxi,  himself  remarks  that 
the  magnitude  of  his  work  increases,  as  he  descends  to  a  lower 
period  of  tima  He  observes  that  sixty-three  years,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  (264 — 
201  B.C)  have  occupied  as  many  books  of  his  history  as  488  years 
from  the  building  of  the  city  to  the  consulship  of  Appius  Claudius 
(264  B.a)  In  other  words,  books  i — ^zv.  included  488  years ; 
whereas  books  xvi — zxx  included  only  sixty-three  years.(^^') 

§  10  Besides  the  histories  and  historical  memoirs,  composed 
by  native  contemporary  writers,  which  extended  in  a  continuous 
■eries  from  the  first  or  certainly  the  Second  Punic  War,  to  the 
times  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  there  were  also  extant  in  ajitiquity 
numerous  orations  of  Roman  statesmen  on  subjects  of  public 
interest)  for  a  still  longer  period  The  earliest  speech  which 
appears  to  have  been  preserved,  is  that  of  Appius  the  Blind, 


be  in  put  owins  to  their  |[reAter  oopiooineM  of  detail,  and  to  the  imaller 
number  of  leamDg  facts  in  each.  The  booka  of  Liyy  were  his  owii 
diriaioiia.  Thus  at  the  heginning  of  b.  vi,  he  speaks  of  the  preyioos 
liittoiy  having  occupied  fire  books:  '  quinque  libris  exposui/  tL  1.    In  the 


tenth  book,  he  speaks  of  the  Samnite  wars  reaching  into  a  fourth  book ; 
that  is,  firtmi  b.  viL  to  b.  x.  '  Supersunt  etiam  nunc  Samnitium  bella, 
quK  eootinua  per  quartum  jam  vcdumen— agimus/  x.  31.  At  the  beginning 
of  b.  xxxi,  he  likewise  compares  the  uneooal  periods  of  time  occupied  by 
equal  numbms  of  his  books  (rolumina).  The  practice  of  dividinff  histories 
into  a  aeries  of  numbered  books  seems  to  have  originated  witn  Tinueus, 
or  some  oUier  writer  of  the  Srd  century  b.c.  See  Class.  Mus.  toI.  ii.  p.  40. 
The  books  of  the  eariy  Boman  historians  were  probably  their  own  divisions. 
Cicero,  who  was  anterior  to  lAwj,  frequently  mentions  the  books  of  his 
own  writings ;  see,  for  example,  de  Dir.  iL  1. 

if  19)  Dr.  Arnold  justly  points  out  the  great  value  of  the  later  portion 
ivy's  work,  whicn  is  unhappily  lost.  '  We  might  cheerfully  resign 
not  the  second  decade  only,  but  tne  first,  third,  and  fourth ;  in  short,  every 
line  of  liry's  history  which  we  at  present  possess,  if  we  could  so  purchase 
the  reeovenr  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  decaaes,  which  contained  the  history 
of  the  Itsitan  war,  and  of  the  Civil  war  of  Marius  and  S^lla,  whicli 
foDowed  it.  For  this  period,  of  which  we  know,  as  it  is,  so  little,  Livy's 
history  would  have  been  invaluable.  He  would  have  been  writing  of  times 
and  crenta  sufficiently  near  to  his  own,  to  have  been  perfectly  understood 
by  him,  his  sources  of  information  would  have  been  more  numerous  and 
less  doubtful ;  and  then  his  fair  and  upright  mind,  and  the  beauty  of  Lis 
narratire,  would  have  giren  us  a  picture  at  once  faithful,  lirely,  and 
noble.' — rol.  iL  p.  360.  Kupt^rti,  rro^sni.  de  Liv.  rit.  et  hist.  sect.  4, 
(prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Lfi%y  )•  expressed*  his  oninion  that  the  excellencies 
of  Liry  shone  forth  with  the  greatest  lustre  in  tne  last  97  books,  including 
the  history  of  the  vears  586—744  r  .c.  On  the  later  portion  of  Idvy*  ^  or^* 
see  Egger,  Hist.  ^Aug.  p.  08—101. 
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delivered  in  the  Senate  on  the  occasion  of  the  embassy  from 
Pyrrhus,  in  280  B.a(^)  There  was. also  extant  an  eulogy  pro- 
nounced by  Fabius  Maximus  on  his  son,  after  the  year  21 3  Ra(^) 
Cicero  had  read  one  hundred  and  fifty  speeches  of  Cato  the 
censor,(^^  and  the  subjects  of  ninety-three  of  these  can  be  still 
asoertained.(^^  A  long  list  of  orations,  accessible  to  a  Roman 
writer  at  the  dose  of  the  Bepublic,  or  under  the  Empire,(^^)  has 
been  compiled  by  modem  critics  ;(^  and  many,  of  which  all 
memory  is  now  lost,  were  then  doubtless  extant  The  names 
of  the  chief  orators  are  recoimted  by  Cicero  in  the  historical 
sketch  of  Roman  oratory,  which  he  introduces  in  his  dialogue  of 
Brutus,(^  and  which  proves  that  numerous  speeches  firom  the 
time  of  the  Funic  wars  downwards  had  been  preserved  in  an 
authentic  form.  These  speeches,  like  those  delivered  by  the 
Greek  orators,  were  doubtless  reduced  into  writing,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  speakers  themselves  after  their  delivery.(^  It 
was  not  until  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Caesar  that  the  practice 
of  reporting  speeches  by  means  of  short-hand  writers  was  intro- 
duced. M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  who  died  in  196  B.C.,  after  the 
end  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  is  considered  by  Cicero  as  the 
earliest  Roman  who  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence.  (^^ 

(i2o)  Cie.  Brut.  16 ;  De  Sen.  6 ;  Meyer,  Orat.  Bom.  Fraffm.  p.  1 — S ; 
KlotE,  lAt.  Litteraturgeschichte,  p.  848 ;  ISigger,  Lat.  Serm.  Vet.  Bel.  p. 
101.  Compare  laidonu  Orig.  i.  87.  Primus  apud  6r»co8  Phereovdes 
Syros  soluta  oratione  scripeit;  apud  Bomanoa  autem  Appiut  Cscuaaarer- 
BUB  Pyrrhum  aolutam  orationem  primus  ezercuit.  Jam  exhinc  et  ceteri 
prosam  orationem  condiderunt. 

[i2i)  Meyer,  ib.  p.  4. 

122)  Brut  17. 

123)  Meyer,  ib.  p.  19 — 143.    Comp.  Bemhardy,  p.  683. 
[124)  laTy,  xxxiz.  43,  censures  Yaferius  Antias  for  not  having  read  a 

speech  of  Cato  delivered  in  184  B.C.,  and  for  having  followed  an  un« 
authenticated  rumour — '  fabul»  tantum  sine  auotore  ^tse.'  See  Meyer, 
ib.  p.  57. 

(12,!^)  See  the  list  of  orations  collected  by  Meyer  for  the  period  of  the 
Bepublic. 

(126)  c.  14  sq. 

(127)  Plervque  enim  scribuntur  orationes  habits  jam,  non  ut  Labean- 
tur.    Cic.  Brut.  24. 

(128)  Brut.  15.  Compare  EUcndt,  Eloquentis  Komanae  Historia,  pre- 
fixod  to  his  edition  of  the  Brutu9, 1844.  It  may  be  oliserred  that  Plutarch's 
collection  of  the  sayings  of  kin^s  and  generals  begins,  in  the  Boman  section, 
with  M*.  CuriusDentatus,  C.  Fabricius,  and  Fabius  Maximus,  all  of  whom 
are  posterior  to  the  time  of  Pyrrhus. 
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The  age  of  Cicero  and  Livy  likewise  possessed  an  official 
contemporaneous  register,  including  the  names  of  the  principal 
annual  magistrates,  and  of  some  other  public  occurrences,  which 
may  be  safely  assumed  to  have  reached  back,  in  an  uninter- 
rupted succession,  as  far  as  the  First  or  Second  Punic  War.  How 
much  further  it  may  have  extended,  is  a  question  which  will 
require  examination  lower  down.  Various  public  monuments 
and  documents  were  also  in  existence  at  the  same  time,  such 
as  records  of  laws,  and  other  public  acts.  How  far  back  this 
series  may  have  extended,  is  uncertain :  but  there  are  even  now 
extant  inscriptions  of  a  comparatively  early  date.  Thus  the 
Duilian  inscription  on  the  Columna  rostrata  refers  to  the  year 
860  ac  :(^  the  Senatus  Consultum  de  Bacchanalibus,  to  the 
year  186  &c,  the  Lex  Thoria,  to  the  year  111  &c  From  these 
examples,  as  well  as  from  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  archives, 
(of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter,)  Q^  we  may  infer  that 
the  laws  of  the  period  in  question  were  preserved  in  antiquity. 

§  11.  Looking  back  to  the  preceding  description  of  the 
touroes  of  information  respecting  the  annals  of  his  own  country, 
which  were  open  to  a  Roman  writer,  at  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
or  in  the  early  part  of  the  Empire,  we  may  affirm  with  safety 
that  the  materials  for  an  authentic  histoiy  based  on  contem- 
ponoy  documents  and  testimony,  were  then  as  ample  for  the 
period  from  the  First  Punic  War  as  for  the  history  of 
any  modem  European  state  during  any  equal  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  invention  of  printing.  This  great  invention  has 
entirely  altered  the  conditions  for  the  composition  of  history ; 
inasmuch  as  its  use  preserves  many  documents  which  would 
otherwise  have  perished,  or  perhaps  have  not  ever  existed.  It 
would  be  vain  to  expect  that  the  sources  of  Roman  history 
during  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  should  ever  have  been  as  copious 
as  the  sources  of  French  history  during  the  wars  of  the 
League  and  the  Fronde,  as  the  sources  of  German  history  during 
the  Tliirty  years'  war,   or  as  the   sources  of  English    history 


(139)  See  Elots,  ib.  p.  dOG.  (130)  ch.  5.  §  3. 

VOL.  L  E 
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during  ihe  war  between  Charles  Uie  First  and  his  Parliament 
When,  therefore,  Cicero  speaks  of  the  entire  absence  of  histoiy 
from  the  Boman  literature  of  his  time,  and  when  Sallust  laments 
that  the  great  deeds  of  the  Romans  had  been  celebrated  by  no 
annalist  worthy  of  their  importance,  they  must  be  xmderstood 
to  speak  as  rhetoricians,  and  perhaps  as  philosophers,  but  not  as 
historiana  The  historical  writings  of  their  coimtrymen  then  in 
existence  were  not,  it  is  tru^,  works  of  art,  to  be  compared  with 
the  Greek  masterpieces.  There  was  no  Thucydides,  or  Polybius, 
not  even  a  Herodotus  or  a  Xenophon,  among  the  Roman  his- 
torical writers  before  Cicero.  But  there  were  historians,  in  the 
sense  of  authentic  registrars  and  recorders  of  contemporary 
events ;  grave  and  dignified  writers,  who,  at  a  time  when  there 
were  no  newspapers,  and  no  Annual  Registers,  had  collected 
accurate  accoimts  of  the  public  events  of  their  own  and  the 
immediately  preceding  ages,  and  had  digested  them  in  a  plain 
and  connected,  though  perhaps  dry,  imadomed,  and  unpre- 
tending narrative.  The  extant  Memoirs  of  Caesar,  though 
doubtless  the  product  of  a  more  vigorous  mind,  and  composed 
with  greater  elegance  and  perspicuity  of  style,  may  doubtless 
serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  contemporary  chronicles,  which 
Cicero  criticized  with  so  much  scornful  severity,  but  which  we 
would  gladly  possess  as  valuable  materials  for  the  composition  of 
Boman  histoiy. 

Nor  was  it  merely  in  the  absence  of  an  eloquent  and  attrac- 
tive style,  that  these  early  historical  works  of  the  Romans  were 
deficient  They  were  for  the  most  part  written  in  a  stiff  anna- 
listic  method,  and  hence  are  likened  by  Dionysius  to  the  Greek 
chronological  compendia  In  general,  they  did  not  trace  the 
connexion  and  filiation  of  events;  Sempronius  Asellio,  who 
considers  the  deduction  of  causes  as  necessary  to  a  history,(^^^) 
appears  to  mark  his  own  practice  as  different  from  that  of  his 
predecessors.  These  historians,  moreover,  seem  to  have  imitated 
the  practice  of  their  state  annalR,('^'^  in  recording  prodigies  and 


(131)  Ap.  GdL  V.  18.  (132)  See  Gate,  ap.  GeU.  ii.  28. 
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Other  oocurreDces  deemed  supernatural,  or  indicative  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  gods,  or  examples  of  their  direct  interference 
with  human  afiaira     Livy  has  retained   this  practice,  though' 
probably  rather  because  his  predecessors  had  used   it,  than 
because  he  attached  much  importance  to  prodigie8.(^^     The 
character  which  we  observe  in  Livy,  with  respect  to  the  mention 
of  omens,  prodigies,  dreams,  and  other  divine  communications, 
was  doubtless  much  more  strongly  marked  in  the  earlier  Roman 
authors  of  history ;  and  it  must  have  formed  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  reserved  and  somewhat  contemptuous  manner  in  which 
these  subjects  are  treated  by  Thucydides,  and  still  more  strongly, 
with  the  disbelief  which  Polybius  expresses  for  the  popular 
religion.      The   religious   spirit  of  the    Romans,  with   which 
Polybius  (^^)  was  so  much  struck,  and  which  he  so  little  shared — 
whatever  might  be  its  effects  in  promoting  a  faithful  observance 
of  oaths  and  promises,  doubtless  produced  much  credulity  in  the 
reception  of  false  prodigies,  such  as  the  speaking  of  sheep  and 
cattle ;  and   much   superstitious  fear  of  natural   though  rare 
events,  such  as  monstrous  births,  eclipses,  meteors,  inundations, 
and  earthquakea    These  prodigies  were,  during  the  republican  > 
period,  treated  as  subjects  of  public  concern,  for  the  expiation  of ' 
which  the  state  took  proper  measures^  and  appointed  proper 
ceremonies;  and  hence  they  naturally  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  native  annalist     The  absence  of  a  philosophical  spirit  in 
the  early  Roman  historians  would  therefore  strike  Cicero,  or  any 
other  person  of  his  time  imbued  with  the  Hellenic  cultivation, 


(133)  Bee,  in  zliii.  IS,  hit  eurioas  apology  for  redtioff  prodi^et,  eom* 
billed  with  the  statement  that  in  his  time  the  reporting  of  prodigies  by  the 
loeal  authorities  to  the  goremment,  and  their  registration  in  the  poblic 
annals,  had  ceased.  Concerning  Livy's  treatment  of  prodigies,  see  liach* 
mann  de  Font.  Lir.  j.  ^.  79,  ii.  p.  65.  It  f  hould  be  remarked  howerer, 
that  Dio  Cassius,  in  his  history  of  the  later  years  of  the  Bepublie,  recounts 
the  prodigies  not  less  carefuUy  or  fuUy  than  Liry.  It  is  therefore  erideut 
that  they  continued  to  be  noted  down  at  this  time. 

(134)  See  ri.  66.  Comjmre  iii.  47-8,  where  Polybius  ridicules  the 
story  told  by  former  lustonans  of  a  divine  being  who  appeared  to  Hanni- 
bal m  crossing  the  Alps,  and  showed  him  the  way.  To  introduce  such 
supernatural  mcidenta  into  a  narrative  of  facts  is,  says  Polybius,  to  violate 
the  very  essence  of  histoiy . 

e2 
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both  as  r^ards  the  deduction  of  caufies^  and  the  explanation  of 
events,  and  also  the  importance  attached  to  the  manifestations 
of  popular  superstition. 

Livy,  who  was  bom  only  forty-seven  years  after  Cicero^  is  so 
far  from  sharing  his  views  as  to  the  historical  literature  of  Borne 
being  a  blank,  that,  in  the  preface  to  his  history,  he  alludes  par- 
ticularly to  the  large  number  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  consoles 
himself  for  the  possible  failure  of  his  work,  by  the  reflection  that 
those  whose  histories  will  be  read  in  preference  to  his  own  are  emi- 
nent and  distinguished  writers.(^^)  At  a  somewhat  later  time, 
indeed,  when  the  freedom  of  historical  composition  had  been  re- 
stricted by  the  censorship  of  the  Emperors,  the  closing  period  of  the 
Republic  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  golden  age  of  Roman 
historiography.  Thus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  who  was  bom 
about  60  RC,  in  alluding  to  the  burning  of  the  historical  work  of 
Labienus,  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  later  years  of 
Augustus,  considers  it  a  happy  circumstance  that  this  mode  of 
suppressing  the  thoughts  of  great  writers  was  not  employed  until 
the  great  writers  had  ceased  to  exist(^ 

A  similar  view  is  taken  by  Tacitua  *  Many  historians  (he 
says)  have  related  the  first  720  years  after  the  building  of  the 
city,  during  which  time  the  a£fairs  of  the  Roman  people  were 
described  with  equal  eloquence  and  freedom  of  speech.    After  the 


(13$)  Factamsne  oper»  pretinm  fim,  tt  a  primordio  urbif  res  populi 
Bomani  pencripflerim,  nee  satis  icio :  nee,  ti  sciam,  dioere  ausim :  ^mppe 
qui  ^11  If M  veierem  turn  vulpatam  e99e  rem  ridcam,  dum  iiort  temper  eertpioreg 
aut  in  rebus  eertius  aliquid  allaturoase,  aut  icribendiarte  rudem  Tctiurtatem 
fuperataros  credunt.  Utconque  erit,  juvabit  tamen,  rerum  geatanua 
niemoruB  principia  terrarum  populi  oro  ririli  parte  et  me  ifmum  eooaa- 
luiaie ;  et  %\  in  tanid  ecriptorum  tmAd  mea  famain  obacuro  tit,  mohiiiiaie 
et  magnitmdine  eorum,  meo  qui  nomini  efficient  me  oonioler.  Phef.  The 
ireatiae  de  Oratore  was  written  in  55  b.c.  ;  the  Brutus  in  46  b.c.  Livy 
was  bom  in  59  b.c. 

(136)  Dii  melius  quod  co  scculo  iata  inf^niorum  iupplicia  cogperunt, 

?uo  et  in^enia  deeierunt.  Sen.  Controv.  lib.  r.  pnef.  p.  830  ed.  ftpont. 
t  appcarn  from  the  context  that  Seneca  has  Cicero  chiefly  in  mind  when 
ho  speaks  of  the  great  '  ingenia*  of  the  previouH  generation.  Concerning 
the  burning  of  the  history  of  Cremutius  Cordus,  under  Tiberius,  tee 
Dio  Cass.  IriL  2  i ;  Tac.  Ann.  ir.  3^1-5.  Another  book  by  Fab.  Veiento, 
oontaining  abuse  of  persons  in  high  stations,  was  burnt  under  Nero,  Tac. 
Ann.  xiv.  50. 
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battle  of  Actium,  when  the  entire  power  was,  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  surrendered  to  one  man,  these  great  writers  ceased,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  truth  of  history  was  infringed,  partly  from 
ignorance  of  public  affairs,  partly  from  flattery,  or  hatred  of  the 
Emperor/(^'7j  Jn  speaking  of  the  *  great  historians'  of  this  period 
Tacitus  must  have  had  Sallust  principally  in  his  mind,  who  died 
in  34  aa,  three  years  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  on  whose 
writings  Tacitus  had  formed  his  own  style.  livy  was  only 
twenty-^ight  years  old  at  the  time  of  this  battle,  and  survived  it 
forty-eight  years.  His  history  was  doubtless  not  published  until 
be  had  reached  a  mature  age. 

If  the  histories  of  these  annalistic  writers  were  now  .extant^ 
they  certainly  would  at  least  stand  a  comparison  with  the  best  of 
the  medieval  chronicles,  and  probably  would  not  be  inferior  to 
the  Hellenics  of  Xenophon.  But  whatever  their  literary  merit 
may  have  been,  they  served  as  a  solid  basis  for  the  histories 
which  Idvy  and  other  later  writers  framed  from  them  for  the  two 


(137)  Hitt.  L  1,  oetinfentoM,  the  reading  of  the  manuscriptfi,  is  clearly 
aa  error ;  the  sense  requires  tevdngentot,  A  similar  passage  occurs  at  the 
beginoini^  of  the  Annais :  '  Sea  veteris  popidi  Romani  prospcra  vel  adversa 
elarU  §erfptoribus  memorata  sunt,  temporibusque  Augusti  dioendis  non 
delueie  decora  in^^enia,  donee  glisoente  adulatione  deterrerentur.  Tiberii 
Gaiiqiie  etClaudii  ac  Neronis  res,  florentibus  ipsis,  ob  metum  falsie ;  post* 
qnarn  ooeiderant,  recentibus  odiit  oompositsD  sunt.'  Pliny  the  younger, 
M^  of  Plinj  the  elder  '  Dubii  sermonis  octo  scripsit  (libros)  sub  Nerone 
Boviaaimis  annia,  cum  omne  atudiorum  genus  paulo  liberius  etereothis  peri- 
eoloaom  servitiis  feciaset,' — ^Epist.  iii.  5.  Kiebuhr,  Lect.  yol.  1,  p.  uvii., 
•ajTSf  '  Owing  to  the  great  change  in  the  Boman  world  under  Auffustua, 
the  history  of  the  Koman  Sepublio  was  closed,  like  the  temple  of  Janus.' 
Dio  Cassius  says  tliat  under  the  free  Commonwealth  there  was  the  utmost 
paUidty  of  tne  affairs  of  state;  tliat  they  came  before  the  senate 
and  people,  cren  those  which  passed  at  a  distance;  and  thus  all  knew 
them,  and  many  wrote  their  history.  In  this  way,  he  adds,  by  the 
mutual  corrections  of  different  authors,  and  by  a  comparison  with  public 
reeorda,  the  truth  was  ascertained.  Under  the'  Empire,  however,  almost 
ererythinff  became  secret ;  few  histories  were  written,  and  those  which 
were  published,  were  received  with  distrust,  because  other  writers  did  not 
dare  to  criticiie  or  eontradict  them.  liii.  11*.  £{;^r,  howerer.  Ezamen  des 
Hist,  anc  d'Aufcuste,  p.  288-9,  thinks  that  the  complaints  of  Dio  CaMius 
respecting  the  deficiency  of  original  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Empire, 
are  exaggerated.  Tacitus,  Ann.  iv.  32,  considers  the  history  of  the  old  Re« 
public,  with  its  victorious  wars,  and  its  intestine  commotions,  as  a  more 
uteresting  and  elevated  theme  than  that  of  the  Empire.  '  Nobis  (he  says) 
in  arcto  et  in^orius  labor.' 
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last  oentories  of  the  Republic,  and  upon  which  the  accounts  for 
this  period  now  extant  were  foimded. 

§  1 2  Besides  the  prose-writers  who  had  preserved  the  history 
from  the  First  Funic  War  to  the  dose  of  the  Republic,  there  were 
likewise  two  poets  who  must  be  here  mentioned.  Ennius^(^  the 
£6ither  of  Latin  hexameter  song,  who  was  bom  in  239  and  died 
in  169  B.a,  wrote  eighteen  books  of  Annales  in  hexameter 
yerse.(^  He  began  his  metrical  chronicle  with  the  Btorj  of 
Romulus  and  Remus,  and  brought  down  the  narrative  to  his  own 
aga  But  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  mythical  centuries,  he,  like 
the  prose  annalists,  treated  this  period  with  comparative  condse- 
ness,  and  devoted  the  chief  part  of  his  poem  to  the  wars  of  his 
own  lifetime.  He  touched,  indeed,  but  briefly  on  the  First  Punic 
War,  because  this  subject  had  been  already  occupied  by 
NflBvius  ;Q^  but  the  disproportion  between  the  scale  of  his  treat- 
ment for  the  early  and  later  times  was  so  great,  that  (assuming 
the  distribution  of  his  fragments  into  books  by  his  last  editor  to 


(138)  See  £nn.  Annal.  Fragm.  ed.  8pangenberg,  lape.  1825.  Tliere  is 
an  earlier  edition  by  Heaaeliiu,  Amatelod.  1707. 

(1^9)  The  passage  of  Suet,  de  ill.  Gramin.  c.  2,  inerelj  atatea  that  Yar- 

Stnteius  made  the  Annals  of  Ennius  known,  by  reciting  them  on  a  fixed 
J  to  a  hme  aaaemblj.  It  does  not  state  that  they  were  divided  into 
books  bv  VareunteiuB,  as  is  assumed  by  Spangenl!erg,  ib.  P.  zziL  174. 
See  Niebohr,  Lect  vol.  I,  p.  zzxiL  n.  lO.  The  annals  of  £nnin8  weire 
doubtless  divided  by  himselT into  books,  and  the  statement  of  VanOt  in  Gell. 
xvii.  21,  is  to  be  onderstood  literally.  The  nractise  of  dividing  poema  into 
books  had  arisen  before  his  time :  Classical  Jf  nseum,  vol.  iL  p.  35. 

(140)  Cic.  Brut  19.  Compare  Spangenben;,  p.  88.  The  foUowiniif 
verses  of  FrqperUus  indieate  some  of  toe  subjects  induded  in  the  Annals  of 
£nniu8: 

Parvaque  tarn  magnis  adrooram  fontibus  ora 

Unde  pater  sitiens  Ennius  ante  bibit, 
£t  ceeimt  Curios  fratres  et  Horatia  pila, 
Be^iaque  JEmtlik  vecta  tropM  rate ;  ^ 
Yictncesque  moras  Fabii,  pu^namq.  sinistram 

Cannensem,  et  versos  aa  put  vota  Decs ; 
Hannibalemque  Lares  Boman&  sede  fugantes, 
Anaeris  et  tutum  voce  fuiMSe  Jovem.— iv.  S,  v.  5 — 12. 

The  events  here  alluded  to  are,  1,  The  battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Cnriatii. 
2,  The  capture  of  Bome  by  the  Gauls.  3,  The  Second  Punic  War.  4,  A 
triumph  of  L.  ^mihus  Itegillus  orer  an  admiral  of  Antiochus  in  189  B.C. 
Livy,  xxxvii.  58.  See  Spongenberg,  p.  159.  This  seems  more  probable 
than  the  defeat  of  Demetrius,  govemor  of  the  Island  of  Pharos,  in  the 
Adriatic  by  L.  JSmilius  Paulus,  the  consul,  in  219  B.C.,  to  which  Mr. 
Paley  refers  the  verse  of  Propertius. 
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be  an  approximation  to  the  truth)  it  would  follow  that  his  first 
seven  books  included  not  less  than  524  years ;  while  the  last  eleven 
books  included  only  fifty-seven  years,  the  whole  of  which  latter 
period  was  comprehended  within  his  lifetime.  According  to  the 
same  arrangement,  the  first  seven  books  contained  on  an  average 
about  seventy-six  years ;  while  the  last  eleven  books  contained 
about  five  years,  and  the  last  eight  books  only  three  years  each.(^^^) 
The  historical  epic  of  Ennius  was  not  without  imitators;  for 
Ll  Aocius,  or  Attius,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  bom  in  170  RG., 
the  year  before  the  death  of  that  poet,  and  who  lived  to  such  an 
age  that  Cicero,  when  a  young  man,  had  conversed  with  him,(^^ 
beades  some  tragedies,  wrote  a  poem  entitled  AnncUea,  contain- 
ing  the  history  of  his  country ;  doubtless  after  the  example  of 
Ennius.  Six  rude  hexameter  verses  are  cited  from  it  by  Macro- 
bius,  in  which  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia,  and  the  custom  of 
the  slaves  to  feast  at  it  with  their  masters,  are  traced  to  a  Greek 
origin.(^^  The  Istrian  war  of  176  &a  was  also  celebrated  by 
Hostius  in  a  hexameter  poem,  containing  at  least  two  books ;  he 
probably  lived  at  or  near  the  tima(^^ 

Although  Ennius  was  the  earliest  Roman  who  wrote  in 


(141)  See  Spangenberg'f  edition,  whose  arrangement  resta  in  part  on 
very  uncertain  conjectures.  Cioero  Brut.  16,  states  that  the  consulship  of 
M.  Cornelius  Cethegiis  and  P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  (204  b.cJ  was  men- 
tioned  in  the  ninth  book.  Compara  Spangenberg,  p.  ISO.  Ennius  was 
broo^t  to  Rome  in  this  year  by  Cato,  and  heard  the  eloquence  of  Cethegns. 
If  therefore  the  Annates  of  Ennius  included  the  pericKl  from  753  to  ITS 
B.C.,  it  would  follow  from  this  testimony  that  the  first  eight  books  included 
549  years,  and  the  last  ten  books  included  thirty-one  years.  The  words  *Leu- 
eatem  campsant/  quoted  from  the  tenth  book  by  FViscian,  appear  to  refer 
to  the  operations  at  Leucadia  by  L.  Ouinctius,  in  197  B.C.  (Litt.  xxxiii.  17. 
8pangenberg,  p.  141.)  A  passage  relating  to  Antiochus  and  Hannibal  ia 
cited  oy  Ocflius,  rii.  2,  from  the  thirteenth  book.  (ib.  p.  150.)  According 
to  Niebuhr,  Lect.  rol.  1,  p.  xxxii.,  the  first  three  books  concluded  the  regu 
period :  the  fourth  book  contained  the  next  225  years ;  the  war  of  Fvrrhus 
occupied  the  fifth  book ;  the  Second  Punic  War  extended  over  books  i — 12 ; 
in  the  thirteenth  he  treated  of  the  war  mith  Antiochus.  and  in  the  fifteenth 
the  Istrian  war ;  so  that  the  last  six  books  comprised  a  period  of  only 
twenty- four  years. 

(143)  Brut.  28. 

(143)  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  7.  The  few  fragroenta  of  hia  Annales  are 
collected  in  Krause.  ib.  p.  17G.  Tlie  doubts  of  Bemhardy,  Gruodriss, 
p.  368,  n.  317.  respecting  this  work  seem  unfounded. 

(T44)  See  W^ichert,  Poetarum  Latinorum  Beliqui««  p.  13. 
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hexameter  verse,  he  was  not  the  earliest  historical  poet  of  his 
country.  Naevius  was  bom  about  274 — 264!  B.C. ;  he  served  in 
the  First  Punic  War;  as  to  the  time  of  his  death,  there  was  in 
antiquity  a  doubt  between  the  years  204  and  202  &a  He  com- 
posed in  his  old  age,  and  therefore  about  210  B.C.,  a  poem  in 
Satumian  verse,  on  the  First  Punic  War;  the  whole  of  which 
doubtless  fell  within  his  lifetima  In  the  early  part  of  this 
poem  there  appear  to  have  been  allusions  to  the  story  of  iEneas 
and  Dido,  as  connected  with  the  relations  of  Bome  and  Car- 
thage.(^^)  The  seventeenth  year  of  the  war,  when  the  Romans 
were  in  quiet  occupation  of  Sicily,  is  particularly  mentioned 
in  a  fragment  cited  fi-om  the  sixth  book  of  this  poem.(^^ 

Both  Nsevius  and  Ennius,  although  poets,  may  be  considered 
as  historical  witnesses.  The  historical  poem  of  Nsevius  was 
wholly  contemporary ;  that  of  Ennius  had  the  same  character  to 
a  considerable  extent,  inasmuch  as  eleven  out  of  eighteen  books 
described  the  events  of  his  own  Ufa  How  far  they  may  have 
studied  historical  accuracy,  the  loss  of  their  works  prevents  us 
from  determining;  but  the  epical  and  narrative  form  of  their 
compositions  probably  led  to  their  adhering  more  to  plain 
matter-of-fact  than  .^schylus  in  his  drama  of  'The  Persians^' 
and  Phrynichus  in  his  '  Capture  of  Miletus.'  Yet  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  by  .^schylus,  has  been  followed  by 
modem  historians,  and  the  well-known  anecdote  in  Herodotus 
proves  that  the  Athenians  considered  the  drama  of  PhrynidiUB 
to  be  a  truthful  representation  of  real  fact&(^^') 

§  13  In  ascending  the  stream  of  Boman  history,  we  are 
deserted  by  all  known  contemporary  testimony  of  native  his- 
torians, either  in  poetry  or  prose,  as  so<m  as  we  have  passed  the 
commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War.     Even  for  that  war 


(145)  See  NsTiuB,  ed.  KluMmann,  f.Tcna,  1853,)  in  the  fragments  of 
the  1^0  first  books.    Niebuhr,  Hist.  toI.  i.  p.  191. 

(146)  See  Klu9smann.  p.  73.  Concerning  Nr^tius,  see  Krmose,  p.  34 ; 
Kicbuhr,  ib.  p.  xxiii.  The  poem  of  Nwius  wsa  originally  written  in  a 
continuous  tenor,  but  it  was  subscniiently  divided  by  C.  Octavius  Liuu- 
padio  into  seren  books  :  Sueton.  de  ill.  Gramm.  c.  2. 

(147)  Herod.,  Ti.  21.  As  to  the  inaccura<*y  of  poets  on  contemporary 
faot«,  see  Egger,  Hist.  anc.  d'Auguate,  p.  114. 
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the  only  strictly  coeval  testimony  is  that  of  the  poet  Nsevius. 
Fabius  and  Cincius,  though  they  may  have  been  both  bom 
before  its  termination  and  lived  with  the  generation  who  were 
actors  in  it,  were  not  contemporaiy  observers  of  its  progresa(^^ 

A  short  time,  however,  before  the  First  Punic  War,  an 
event  had  occurred,  which  for  the  first  time  brought  the 
Romans  into  direct  conflict  with  their  more  civilized  and  literary 
neighbours,  the  Qreek&  In  the  year  281  B.a,  seventeen  years 
before  the  beginning  of  that  war,  Fyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  had 
landed  with  an  army  at  Tarentum,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  people  of  that  city  in  hostilities  against  the  Boman&  The 
war  thus  adopted  by  Fyrrhus,  and  subSequently  diverted  by  him 
to  Sicily,  was  terminated  in  274  B.C,  by  his  defeat,  and  His  final 
departure  firom  Italy. 

The  year  after  Fyrrhus  left  Italy  (273  aa),  Ftolemy  Fhila- 
delphus,  seeing  the  issue  of  this  expedition,  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  amity  of  the  Roman  people. 
The  embassy  was  favourably  received  by  the  Romans,  who  sent 
a  mission  in  return,  which  was  treated  with  much  distinction  by 
the  Greek  king  of  Egypt.(^^  This  diplomatic  intercourse 
proves  that  the  success  of  the  Romans  against  Fyrrhus,  and 
their  military  power,  were  facts  well  known  at  the  time  in  Greece. 
Some  years  afterwards,  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  First  Funic 
War,  sent  an  embassy  to  Ftolemy  Fhiladelphus,  to  borrow  2,000 
talents  of  him.  The  king,  seeing  that  he  had  aUiances  of  amity 
both  with  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians,  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  them  together;  but^  failing  in  the  attempt,  he  declined 
to  interfere  in  the  contest,  saying  that  he  ought  to  assist  friends 
a^nst  enemies,  not  against  friend&(^^  The  subsisting  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  to  which  reference  was  then  made,  is  that  of 


(148)  Dr.  Arnold  remarka  that  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  oentoriea  the  Romans 
Lad  at  yet  no  contemporary  historians,  II  ist.  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  446,  670. 

(149)  Lit.  Knit  14;  Eatron.  11,  15  ;  Dio.  Cass.  Fragm.  41,  ed.  Bekkor ; 
Zon.  riii.  6 ;  VaL  Max.  ir.  3,  §  9.  Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  iii. 
p.  M8. 

(150)  Appian,  H.  R.  ▼.  1.  Schwei^hieuser,  rol.  iii.  p.  188,  refers  this 
embaMT  to  the  year  of  Cotta  and  Senrilius,  248  B.C.  Ptolemy  II. 
(PUilailelphus)  reigned  from  283  to  217  B.C. 
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273  B.a  The  power  of  the  Romans  was  likewise  known  to 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  died  in  283  B.C.  This  prince  sent 
an  objurgatory  message  to  the  Romans,  alleging  that  they,  who 
were  the  military  masters  of  Italy,  ought  not  to  allow  the 
inhabitants  of  Antium  to  practise  piracy  with  the  Etruscan&(^'^) 

The  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Archidamus  III.,  king  of 
Sparta,  in  338  B.a,  to  assist  the  Tarentines  in  a  war  with  the 
Lucanians,  did  not  affect  tbe  interests  of  Rome ;  nor  did  the 
more  important  operations  of  Alexander  of  Epinus,  in  Southern 
Italy,  at  a  later  date,  produce  any  other  consequence  with  regard 
to  Rome  than  a  barren  treaty,  entered  into  after  a  descent  made 
by  him  near  Psestum,  and  a  victory  gained  there  over  the 
Samnites  and  Lucanian&(^^  He  had  come  into  Italy  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Tarentines,  and  had  gained  important  successes 
in  the  Soutb ;  but  was  killed  in  the  Bruttian  territory,  in  a  war 
to  which  the  Romans  were  not  a  party.(^^  If  indeed  an  anec- 
dote reported  by  Gellius  is  to  be  trusted,  he  came  into  Italy 
with  the  intention  of  making  war  upon  the  Romans  :Q^  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  he  entertained  any  such  design.  The 
subsequent  expedition  of  Cleonymus  the  Lacedsemonian,  in  302 
RC,  is  stated  by  Diodorus  to  have  been  partly  directed  against 
the  Romans,(^^  and  Livy  represents  him  as  having  been  driven 
away  by  a  Roman  army.(***) 

§  14  Now  although  the  Romans,  at  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  had  no  literature,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  and 


(151)  Strab.  T.  8,  §  5.    Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  423. 

(15a)  liry,  riii.  17.    This  treaty  may  be  placed  about  333  B.C. 

(153)  Liry,  viii.  24. 

^154)  Alter  autem  Alexander,  cut  cognomen  tum  Molotto  fnit,  in 
Italuun  venit,  bcllum  populo  Bomano  facturus ;  jam  enim  fama  rirtuaque 
felicitatisque  Bomann  apud  exteras  gentes  eniteacere  incceptabat,  sed, 
prius  qnam  bellum  faceret,  Tit&  decesstt.  Gell.  xrit.  21,  §  33.  The  aaying 
which  Gellius  proceeda  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  Alexander  of  Epinis, 
that  the  Asiatics  with  whom  his  nephew  Alexander  had  to  contend  were 
women,  whereas  the  Bomans  were  men — is  differently  applied  by  Livy, 
ix.  19.  He  represents  it  as  spoken  by  Alexander  of  Epirus,  when  he  was 
mortally  wounded  in  Lower  Italy. 

(155)  Biod.  XX.  104. 

(156)  X.  2. 
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therefore  no  historians,  the  Greeks  had  for  more  than  two 
centuries  been  a  literary  people ;  and  were  already  in  possession 
of  a  continuous  series  of  histories,  composed  by  oontemporaiy 
writers,  ascending  to  at  least  the  commencement  of  this  period. 
The  birth  of  Herodotus  was  just  two  centuries  before  the  landing 
of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy.  Thucydides,  Philistus,  Ephorus,  Xenophon, 
Theopompus,  and  many  others,  had  before  this  time  written 
Greek  history.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  afiairs  of  Home 
became  involved  with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  they  would  naturally 
be  noticed  by  the  contemporary  Greek  writers,  and  be  included 
in  their  historical  worka(^*^  Before  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  no 
events  had  occurred  in  connexion  with  Rome,  which  required 
more  than  an  incidental  mention  of  this  rising  city^  in  the 
writings  of  Greek  historians;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  message 
of  Demetrius,  or  the  expeditions  of  Alexander  the  Molossian 
and  Cleonymua  At  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Qanls,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  Proper  seem  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a  city,(^^  and  the  news  of 
this  formidable  irruption  found  its  way  but  slowly  to  Athens. 
Heradides  of  Pontus,  in  a  treatise  concerning  the  soul,  men- 
tioned a  rumour  from  the  west  that  an  army  coming  out  from 
the  Hyperboreans,  had  taken  a  Greek  city  called  Rome,  situated 
somewhere  in  those  n^ons,  near  the  Great  Sea.(^^    Aristotle 


(157)  That  the  Greelci  oonoeired  their  history  in  the  form  of  a  oontinuous 
BirratiTe,  it  prored  (if  an^  proof  be  wanting)  Inr  their  habit  of  tackingone 
history  to  another,  of  beginning  one  hiit^  where  another  ended.  Thus 
Xenophon  and  alao  Theopompus  in  their  Hellenics,  continued  Thucydides. 
Polybius  continued  Timvus;  Posidonius  continued  Polrbius.  Diodorui 
brought  down  his  history  to  the  year  in  which  that  or  Polybius  ended. 
Concerning  the  Athenian  historiography,  see  Bemhardy,  Gr.  Lit.  vol.  L 
p.  833-340. 

(i<8)  Joeephus,  pointing  out  the  narrow  horixon  of  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  m  early  times,  remarks  that  neither  Heroaotus, 
nor  Thucydides,  nor  any  of  their  contemporaries,  erer  mentioned  the 
Bomans;  and  that  it  was  only  at  a  late  period,  and  with  diiiiculty,  that 
the  Greeks  became  aequaintt>d  with  them.    Contr.  Apion,  i.  §  12. 

(i5p)  Pint.  CamiU.  22.  By  the  'Greet  Sea,'  is  probably  meant  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  so  far  as  it  has  any  distinct  meaning.  Heraclicles  evidently 
did  not  know  that  Borne  was  in  Italy.  Concerning  the  age  of  Heradides, 
see  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  toI.  iii.  p.  4d9,  who  discredits  the  statement  of 
8«idaa,  that  Herachdes  took  charge  of  Plato's  school  during  his  yisiU  to 
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however  had  heard  an  accurate  account  of  the  capture  of  Borne  by 
the  Celts,  and  he  attributed  the  preservation  of  the  Romans  to 
a  certain  Lucius.(*^')  The  birth  of  Aristotle  did  not  take  place 
till  six  years  after  this  event;  and  the  work  in  which  he  men- 
tioned this  fact  (perhaps  one  of  his  collection  of  Constitutions), 
was  probably  not  composed  till  he  was  forty  or  fifty  years  of 
age.  Heraclides  was  the  disciple  of  both  Plato  and  Speusippus, 
and  finally  of  Aristotle,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  many 
years  senior  to  his  last  master.  Theopompus,  who  was  a  few 
years  younger  than  Aristotle,  likewise  incidentally  mentioned 
the  ca{)ture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  in  one  of  his  histories  of 
Grecian  aflfairs.(*^^) 

According  to  Pliny,  Clitarchus,  a  contemporary  historian, 
recorded  the  fact  of  an  embassy  having  been  sent  by  the  Romans 
to  Alexander  the  Great(^^-)  Arrian  mentions  that  congratulatory 
embassies  from  various  distant  nations  came  to  salute  Alexander 
at  Babylon,  after  his  great  expedition  to  India ;  and  he  names 
not  only  the  Libyans,  the  Carthaginians,  the  ^Ethiopians,  the 
Scythians  of  Europe,  the  Celts,  and  the  Iberians,  but  also  the 
Bruttians,  the  Lucanians,  and  the  Etruscans  from  Italy.  He 
then  adds,  that  Aristus  and  Asclepiades,  two  of  the  historians  of 
Alexander,  include  the  Romans  in  the  number ;  and  state  that 
when  Alexander  received  the  several  embassies,  he  noticed  the 
orderly  and  industrious  qualities  of  the  Romans,  and  their  free 


Sicily,  and  makes  \m  life  reach  from  ahout  372  to  307  B.C.  Accordinf; 
to  thi«  8upp<wition.  he  waa  vounper  tlian  Anf»totle;  which  neems  contrary 
to  the  meaning  of  Plutarch.  C.  Miillvr,  llist.  Gr.  Fra«;m.  toI.  ii.  p.  197, 
likowUe  pInccM  him  after  Aristotk^. 

(i6o)  Phit.  ih.  A  work  entithvl  t^fUfia  'PtofMttav,  distinct  from  tho 
vofiin^v  tiap}itffHKci>v  avviryutyfi.  in  included  in  the  list  of  Aristotle's 
worki*.  in  the  anonymous  life  in  IhihleV  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  CO.  or  in 
W<»stennann*s  Hiojjr.  (imv.  p.  -lOl.  Compare  ITi<»t.  Gr.  Fra^m. 
vol.  ii.  p.  178.  Kiehidir,  Hist.  vol.  i.  n.  1257.  thinks  that  Aristotle  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  Koninn  constitution.  Becker,  IlaiuUtueh, 
vol.  i.  p.  37,  do<'8  not  helieve  tluit  l{«»iiie  was  mentioned  in  the  noKtrtiai 
of  Aristotle.  As  to  the  person  8i<;iiitied  hy  Aristotle  under  the  name 
Lucin*,  see  helow,  ch.  xii. 

(i6i)  Phn.  N.  II.  iii.  9.  Theopompus  was  born  about  378,  and  died 
soon  aAer  3(15  b.c. 

(idi)  Plin.  N.  n.  iii.  9.  This  testimony  is  accepted  by  Mommsen, 
I^  G.  vol.  i.  p.  253. 
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spirit;  that  he  likewise  made  some  inquiries  concerning  their 
constitution,  and  that  he  ended  by  predicting  their  future 
greatness.  '  I  repeat  this  statement'  (says  Arrian)  '  neither  as 
being  certain,  nor  as  altogether  unworthy  of  belief.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  noted  that  no  Boman  writer  has  mentioned 
the  embassy  to  Alexander,  nor  is  it  alluded  to  by  Ptolemy 
and  Aristobulus,  whom  I  regard  as  the  best  authorities;  nor 
is  it  likely  that  the  Bomans,  whose  constitution  was  then  very 
free,  sliould  send  an  embassy  to  a  king  of  a  foreign  race,  at 
80  great  a  distance  from  their  country,  without  any  induce- 
ment of  fear  or  hope,  and  when  they  regarded  everything  royal 
with  abhorrence.'  Q^)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Arrian  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  testimony  of  Clitarchus,  adduced  by  Plu- 
tarch; Aristus  of  Salamis,  whom  he  names,  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  a  late  writer  ;(^^)  and  the  same  was  doubtless  the  case 
with  Asclepiadea  The  embassies  of  several  nations  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  are  likewise  enumerated  by  Diodorus; 
but  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  IlomanSw(^^)  Clitarchus,  though 
contemporary  with  Alexander,  did  not  accompany  his  expedition, 
and  he  introduced  many  fabulous  stories  into  his  work ;  in  his 
time,  however,  the  mention  of  the  Komans  could  have  had  no 
interest  for  his  reader8.(^^  The  silence  of  the  best-informed 
Greek  historians,  and  of  all  the  Boman  writers,  certainly  raises 
a  presumption  against  the  truth  of  the  account  Livy  was  so 
little  aware  of  such  an  embassy,  that  he  believed  the  Bomans, 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  not  even  to  have  heard  his 
name.(^^    This  opinion  may  be  exaggerated ;  but  it  is  highly 


(163)  Tii.  15. 

(164)  After  tpeaking  of  Nearchos  and  Oneiimtiit,  he  adds, 'Agurror 
^4  XoX^i/pcAff  iroXt*  fitv  ion  rr^rtpor  rovrttp,  XT.  3,  §  8.  Compare  Ste.  Croix, 
Sxamen  Crit.  det  Hift.  d' Alexandre,  p.  C3. 

(165)  xrii.  lis. 

(166)  Geier,  Alex.  Hist.  Script,  p.  159,  thus  sama  m  hif  character  of 
Clitarchus  :  '  Jam  rero  si  summam  tiToris  eorum,  qu«  ae  Clitarchi  gencre 
seribendi  sunt  dist»utata,  in  Alcxantlri  rebus  couscribendis  bee  uuum  Ule 
sequebatur,  ut  vei  rbetorico  orationis  nitore  vel  fabulos4  argumenti 
noritate  ac  rarietate  lectonun  aniniOA  alliceret  atque  deliniret.* 


App 


(167)  Quern  ne  fam&  quidem  illin  notum  arbitror  fuisse.    Liry,  ix.  18. 
pius  the  Blind  is  reprcDented  by  Plut.  Pjr rrh.  19,  as  alluding  to  a  belief 
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probable  that  Alexander  bad  never  heard  of  the  Bomans.  The 
complaint  aboilt  the  Italian  pirates  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
conveyed  to  Italy,  is  not  stated  to  have  been  addressed  to 
Borne  ;Q^  and,  at  all  events,  his  prophecy  of  the  future  greatness 
of  Borne,  may  be  safely  rejected  as  the  invention  of  a  later  age. 
Memnon,  an  historian  who  wrote  under  the  Empire,  but  who 
seems  to  have  followed  Greek  authorities,  says  that  Alexander, 
after  he  had  crossed  into  Asia^  wrote  to  the  Bomans,  to  inform 
them  that  they  might  obtain  the  supreme  power,  if  they  were 
strong  enough ;  but  if  they  were  not^  they  must  yield  to  their 
superiors :  whereupon  the  Bomans  sent  him  a  golden  crown  of 
the  value  of  many  talents.(^^  This  account,  like  that  already 
quoted,  bears  the  marks  of  fabrication  after  the  time  when 
Bome  bad  become  powerful 

Theophiastus  is  said,  by  Pliny,  to  have  been  the  first 
foreigner  who  wrote  with  care  concerning  the  Boman&(^^^  The 
list  of  his  writings^  like  those  of  his  master  Aristotle,  is  veiy 
long  and  miscellaneous,  and  it  contains  many  works  of  a  political 
character.  It  is  nevertheless  difficult  to  understand  in  which  of 
his  works  he  could  have  devoted  much  space  to  the  aflGeors  of 
the  Bomans,  or  from  what  sources  his  accurate  information  could 
have  been  derived.  Dionysius,  who  was  a  diligent  student^  and 
well  versed  in  the  literature  of  his  own  country,  does  not  seem 
to  have  known  of  any  writing  of  Theophiastus  respecting  the 


that  if  when  the  living  ffeneration  wereyoong  men,  Alexander  had  attaeked 
Italy,  he  would  hare  been  defeated  by  iSe  Bomana.  It  ia  oncertain 
whether  thia  reata  on  any  hiatorical  foundation  ;  the  apeech  waa  probably 
borrowed  from  Dionyaiua,  aee  Niebnlir,  Hift.  vol.  iii.  n.  863.  Plutarch,  de 
Fort.  Bom.  c.  13,  aays  that  the  fate  of  Alexander  of  Epirua  fumiahed  him 
with  a  reason  for  an  expedition  to  Italy,  and  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
great  power  of  Home,  and  her  ascendancy  in  Italy.  Niebuhr  believes 
the  account  of  the  Boman  embassy  to  Alexander  toe  Crreat,  and  treats 
LiTj's  opinion  that  the  Bomans  had  not  heard  the  name  of  Alexander  aa 
ridiculous.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  168-70 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  346<^.  6te.  Croix, 
ib.  p.  478,  discredits  the  account  of  the  Homan  embaaay  to  Alexander. 
See  also  Blum,  Einleitung,  p.  91. 

ri68)  Strab.  T.  8,  §  5. 

(169)  Memnon,  e.  25 ;  Fragra.  Hbt.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  638. 

170)  Theo^hraatua,  qui  primiui  extemorum  aliqua  de  Bomania 
diligentiua  senpait.  N.  U.  iii.  9.  1'hcophrsstus  waa  bom  about  874,  and 
died  about  289  B.C.  The  parage  of  Theophraat.  Hiat.  Plant,  t.  8,  containa 
the  earliest  mention  of  the  Bomans  in  any  extant  classical  work. 
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history  of  Rome;  for  he  says  that  Hieronymus  and  Timaeus 
were  the  first  Greeks  who  wrote  on  the  early  Roman  history  ;(^^) 
and  Pliny  can  hardly  allade  to  notices  of  Theophrastus  respecting 
the  natural  history  of  the  Roman  territory.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  statement  of  Pliny  respecting 
Theophrastus  is  erroneous,  or  greatly  exaggerated. 

Many  towns  in  Sicily  and  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  and 
other  places  along  the  seaooast  in  northern  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Iberia^  were  noted  in  the  Eipdnni  of  Hecatseus,  who  lived  from 
about  550  to  476  B.a,  and  was  about  forty  years  old  at  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings;  but  it  is  not  stated  that  he  mentioned 
the  name  of  Rome.(^^  Hellanicus  and  Damastes  are  reported 
to  have  named  the  Trojan  matron  Rom^,  in  connexion  with  the 
Iqjend  of  the  burning  of  the  ships ;  but  we  cannot  be  certain 
that  their  testimonies  have  come  down  to  us  in  an  authentic 
form.(^^  It  is  certain  that  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
islands,  and  of  Eastern  Greece,  could  have  had  litUe  acquaint- 
ance with  Italy,  and  especially  with  its  western  shores^  in  the 
first  four  centuries  of  the  city;  for  we  learn  from  the  undoubted 
authority  of  Thucydides,(^7^)  that  the  Athenians  were  imperfectly 
informed  respecting  the  extent  and  importance  of  Sicily  before 
their  expedition  under  Nicias^  in  415  B.a,  and  Sicily,  being  not 
only  colonized  by  Greeks  of  various  races,  but  also  nearer  to 
the  mother-country,  would  be  better  known  to  the  Eastern 
Greeks  than  Latium.  The  ignorance  recorded  by  livy  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  fleets  which  infested  the  coast  of  Campania 
and  Latium,  in  the  year  349  RC,  likewise  betokens  rare  com- 
munications between  Rome  and  Greece  at  that  time.(^**)    The 


(171)  L  6. 

(17a)  866  H6eat.  Fragm.  3 — 65,  ed.  ElAiia6n.  Niebuhr,  Hitt. 
ToL  iL  D.  656,  ooDJ6etam  tnat  Ilecatvaa  mentioned  Some— but  this  fuet 
cannot  D6  admitted  without  express  testimony. 

(173)  Bdow,  ch.  9.  §  6. 

(174)  vi.  1.  He  says  that  the  Athenians  in  general  were  at  this  time 
ignorant  of  the  siie  or  Sicily,  and  of  the  mnltitnde  of  the  Greeks  nnd 
barbarians  who  inhabited  it,  and  did  not  know  that  they  were  undertaking 
a  greater  war  than  that  with  the  Peloponnesians. 

(175)  See  Liry,  rii.  25—13.    Below,  ch.  13. 
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Ilomans  however,  in  early  times,  doubtless  knew  more  of  the 
Greeks  than  the  Greeks  knew  of  them.  The  Greek  mythology 
had  penetratiod  at  an  early  date  into  Italy,  as  is  proved  by 
painted  vases,  and  other  works  of  art  The  Sibylline  verses 
were  composed  in  Greek,  and  their  official  guardians  at  Home 
must  have  been  able  to  understand  them  without  an  inter- 
preter.(^7^  The  stories  of  the  connexion  of  Numa  with  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  of  the  Tarquinian  £&mily  with 
Corinth,  as  well  as  of  the  visit  of  Brutus  and  the  young  Tarquins 
to  the  Delphic  oracle,(^^  are  indeed  of  uncertain,  though  pro- 
bably not  very  early  date ;  nor  does  the  embassy  of  the  three 
commissioners  to  Greece  to  collect  laws  prior  to  the  decemviral 
legislation,  rest  on  a  firm  basis  ;  but  the  dedication  of  the  spoils 
of  Yeii  to  Apollo  of  Delphi,  and  the  transmission  of  a  golden 
crater  to  his  temple,  may  be  regarded  as  historical ;  and  the 
same  character  still  more  belongs  to  the  mission  to  fetch  the 
sacred  snake  from  Epidaurus,  which  falls  only  a  few  years  before 
the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus.(^^ 

§  15  The  result  of  these  testimonies  is,  that  the  literary 
men  of  Greece  had  heard  some  desultory  accounts  of  the 
Ilomans,  but  knew  little  concerning  them,  and  had  only  made 
slight  mention  of  them  in  their  writings,  at  the  time  when 
Pyrrhus  crossed  into  Italy.  When  however  the  contemporary 
Greek  writers  of  this  period  hegsaa  to  narrate  the  wars  of 


(176)  Dio  Cass,  zxziz.  16,  mentions  a  Sibylline  prophecT'  in  Greek, 
and  in  Irii.  18,  he  quotea  acme  Greek  hexameter  veraea  from  a  Sibylline 
oracle.    Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist.  yoI.  i.  p.  506. 

(17^)  Jjiry  conaiden  Greece  to  have  been  nearly  unknown  to  the  Itomana 
in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbua.  '  Delphoe  ad  maxime  inclitum  in  terria 
oraculum  mittere  atatuit;  neqne  retponsa  aortiom  ulH  alii  committere 
auAua,  duos  filios  per  ignotas  c&  tempestate  terras,  ignotiora  maria,  in 
Gneciam  misit.'  —  i.  66.  A  prow  discourse  (K&yot)  addressed  by  the 
comic  poet  Epicharmus  to  a  certain  Antenor,  extant  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch,  in  mhich  it  was  stated  that  the  Romans  admitted  Fytliagoras 
the  philosopher  to  the  rights  of  ritizonship,  was  doubtless  an  a|)OcrvTihnl 
m'ork.  See  Plut.  Num.  8.  Its  genuineness  is  doubted  by  Niebuhr,1list. 
Tol.  i.  p.  239.  Epicharmus  lived  from  640  to  450  B.C.,  that  is,  from  the 
reign  of  Serrius  Tullius  to  the  time  of  the  Decemvirate. 

(178)  In  292  B.C.  See  Livy.  Epit.  xi;  Val.  Max.  i.  8,  2 ;  Orid. 
Met.  XT.  622-744 ;  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  651. 
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Pjirhus,  they  natorally  included  his  campaign  against  the 
Bomans  in  their  histori6a(^^  We  know  that  Hieronymus  of 
Cardia^  a  historian  of  this  time,  described  the  Italian  campaign 
of  Pyrrhua  He  was  bom  about  d70-360  Ra,  and  is  said  to 
have  lived  104  years,  which  would  bring  his  death  down  to 
26&-256  B.a  His  history  was  carried  down  to  the  death  of 
PyrrhuSy  or  somewhat  later.(^^  He  is  cited  as  an  authority  for 
the  Roman  war  of  Pyrrhus,  by  Plutarch.(^^)  Dionysius,  more- 
over, speaks  of  Hieronymus  as  having  taken  a  summary  view  of 
the  early  history  of  Borne,  in  his  work  on  the  EpigonL(^^  This 
sketch  was  probably  prefixed  to  the  Italian  campaign  of  Pyrrhus. 
The  life  of  Timseus  extends  from  about  352  to  256  Ra,  and  the 
history  of  Sicily  was  brought  down  to  264  B.a,  the  first  year  of 
the  First  Punic  War.  He  wrote,  however,  a  separate  work  on  the 
wan  of  Pyrrhus,  which  were  included  in  the  period  of  his  longer 
history.(^^  Pyrrhus,  likewise,  himself  wrote  his  own  memoirs, 
or  caused  them  to  be  written  under  his  instruction.(^^)  The 
Epirotica  of  Proxenus  was  also  probably  the  work  of  a  writer 
contemporary  with  Pjrrrhus,  and  treated  of  his  history.(^)  A 
history  of  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  against  Italy  and  Sicily 
was  composed  by  a  writer  named  Zeno;  but  his  date  is 
unknown.(^^ 

The  Boman,  like  the  Carthaginian  people,  was  considered 
by  the  Greeks  as  barbarian,(^^  and  its  history  was  only  re- 
garded by  them  as  deserving  of  notice,  when  it  was  connected 


(179)  Niebuhr  remarki  that  foreigners  benn  to  write  contemporary 
Boman  history  in  the  time  of  Pjrriius,  Hist.  yd.  i.  p.  247. 

(180)  Fragm.  Hist  6r.  vol.  ii.  p.  450,  see  particularly  p.  460. 

(181)  Pyrrii.  21.    Cknnpare  Heeren  de  Font,  rit  Pint  p.  72. 
(183)  i.  6. 

(183)  Cic.  Epist.  Fam.  t.  12;  Dion.  HaL  i.  6;  Polyb.  xiL  4,  G. 
Compare  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  toI.  i.  p.  231. 

(184)  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  461.  The  letter  of  the  consuls  to 
P^prhus,  Plut.  c  21,  may  not  improbably  be  an  authentic  copy  of  tlic 
original  despatch. 

(185)  Fragm.  Hist  Gr.  ubi  sup.  (186)  lb.  toI.  iii.  p.  174. 

(187)  See  Cato  ap.  Plin.  N.  H.,  zxix.  7,  and  Fcstus  in  barbari,  p.  30, 
with  Muller's  note.  As  to  Borne  being  a  Hellenic  city,  see  Plut.  Cam. 
23 ;  Aristotle,  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  72 ;  8trab.  t.  8,  §  3. 

VOL.  L  F 
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with  their  own.  As  the  Qreek  writers  described  the  wars  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Sicily  with  the  Carthaginians,  from  the  times  of 
Qelo  and  Dionysius,  so  they  described  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  with 
the  Bomans,  as  being  a  war  in  which  a  Greek  king  was  con- 
cerned. 

The  military  power  and  successes  of  the  Bomans  had  un- 
doubtedly become  known  to  Pyrrhus  and  his  counsellors,  and 
probably  to  Greeks  of  more  distant  regions,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  B.a  Plutarch  describes  a  conversation 
between  Cineas  the  Thessalian  orator,  and  Pyrrhus — in  which 
Gineas,  desirous  of  diverting  him  from  his  purpose  of  invading 
Italy,  remarks  that  the  Romans  are  said  to  be  skilled  in  war, 
and  to  rule  over  many  warlike  nations,  and  then  inquires  what 
use  he  will  make  of  his  victory,  if  he  succeeds  in  defeating  them. 
'The  answer  (said  Pyirhus)  is  obvious ;  we  shall  be  masters  of  all 
Italy :  when  the  Romans  have  been  conquered,  no  Italian  city, 
barbarian  or  Greek,  can  resist  u&'(^^)  When  Pyrrhus  had  come 
off  victorious  in  his  first  encounter  with  a  Roman  c<msular  army 
at  Heraclea,  he  exulted  at  having  been  able,  with  only  his  own 
troops,  and  those  of  the  Tarentines,  and  without  any  other 
Italian  allies,  to  conquer  the  great  Roman  power.(^^  After 
the  same  victory  at  Heraclea,  when  Pyrrhus,  on  burying 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans,  observed  that  the  wounds  were 
all  in  front,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  if  he  had  the 
Romans  for  allies,  he  would  soon  be  master  of  the  world.(^^  It 
is  further  mentioned,  that  he  was  elated  by  being  considered  an 
equal  match  for  the  Romans,  and  that  he  was  desirous,  for  this 
reason,  of  protecting  others  against  them,  especially  if  they  were 
Greeka(^*^)  The  saying  of  Cineas,  after  he  returned  from  his 
embassy  to  Rome,  concerning  the  Romans,  is  well  knoMm — that 
they  were  a  nation  of  generals,  or,  as  he  afterwards  added,  a 


(i88)  Hot.  Pyrrh.  14.  (189)  lb.  c.  17. 

(190)  DioCaMiuB,  Fra^i.  xl.  19,  20,  ed.  Bekker.  According  toFlorus, 
i.  18,  §  17,  the  saying  of  Pyrrlius  on  tliis  occasion  waa :  '  O  quam  facile 
erat  orbia  imperium  occnpare,  aut  milii  Bomanis  militibuB,  aut  mc  rege 
Romania.' 

(191)  Dio  Cass.  Fragm.  xl.  4. 
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nation  of  kinga(*'^  At  the  same  time,  seeing^  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  Roman  losses  in  the  field  were  repaired  and  new 
armies  were  formed,  he  told  Pyrrhus,  that  they  were  fighting 
against  a  hydra,(*^')  When  Pyrrhus  sailed  from  Sicily,  after  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  upon  that  island,  he  looked  bade  on  its 
shores,  and  exclaimed,  '  What  an  arena  we  leave  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Bomana'(^^  On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of 
the  military  prowess  of  the  Romans,  which  the  Greeka  possessed 
at  this  time,  was  derived  from  mere  hearsay  reports,  and  was 
not  founded  either  on  personal  experience,  or  on  written  ac- 
counts of  iheir  campaigns.  Hence  Pyrrhus  is  related,  when 
he  first  beheld  the  Roman  army  encamped  on  tha  banks  of 
the  Siris^  and  perceived  the  order  and  r^ularity  of  their  arrange- 
ments, to  have  remarked  to  an  officer,  named  Megades,  who  was 
near  him;  'The  tactics  of  the  barbarians  are  not  so  barbarous; 
we  shall  soon  see  how  they  can  fight'(^^ 

§  16  The  war  of  Pyrrhus  was  not  so  long  prior  to  the  time 
of  Fabius  and  Cindus,  as  to  render  it  improbable,  that  they  and 
other  subsequent  writers  may  have  collected  some  trustworthy 
notices  of  it  from  native  tradition  and  documents.  (^*^     It  has 


(193)  Appiaii»  H«  R.,  iii.  10 ;  Die  Cass.  Frafrm.  li.  41.  Iavj,  ix.  17, 
refers  this  saying  to  the  Senate :  '  Senatus  ille,  quern  qui  ex  reffibus  con- 
stare  dixit,  nnus  reram  speciem  Boniani  Senatus  cepit.'  Pint.  Pyrrh.  19, 
and  Florus  L  18,  §  20,  agree  with  I'ivy^  The  complimentary  expressions 
of  Cineas  are  incleed  discredited  by  Dr.  Arnold,  rol.  ii.  p.  499,  hut  they 
are  likely  to  owe  their  origin  to  contemporary  writers,  and  his  surprise 
at  finding  the  Romans  so  formidable  a  people  was  probably  great  and 
genuine. 

(193)  Flut.  Fyrrfa.  and  Appian,  ib. ;  Flor.  i.  18,  §  19« 

(194)  nut.  Fyrriu  23,  ad  fin. 

(195)  Flut.  Pmh.  16,  Flaminin.  5.  The  same  remark  is  attributed  by 
Liry  to  king  Philip,  when  he  first  saw  the  Soman  camp,  200  B.C.,  xxxi. 
34.  It  is  possible  that  the  same  obserration  may  have  been  made  by  both 
independently. 

(106)  Hannibal,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  action 
with  i>iiilius,  in  the  First  Funic  War  (260  B.C.),  fought  in  a  septireme 
which  had  belonged  to  King  Pyrrhus.  Polyb.  i.  23.  P.  Scipio  Africaiius, 
the  Elder,  was  stated  by  Fabius  to  hare  had  a  conversation  with  Haunil>al 
at  Epliesus,  in  193  B.C.,  when  he  was  on  a  mission  to  Antiochus,  in  which 
Ilannibal  alluded  to  the  influence  obtained  by  Pyrrhus  in  Italy,  as  a  well 
known  fact.  LiTT  xxxt.  15.  Livy  also  describes  Hannibal  as  mentioning 
the  warning  sent  dt  the  Koman  ^nate  to  PVrrhus  to  beware  of  poison, 
shortly  before  his  cieath,  in  182  B.C.  xxxix.  o7.    Pjrrrhus  and  Hannibal 

f2 
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been  already  stated,  that  the  speech  which  Appius  the  Blind 
delivered  in  the  Senate  on  the  occasion  of  the  embassy  of  Cineas, 
was  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicera    But  even  asRnming  that  the 
events  of  that  war  were  preserved  almost  exclusively  by  Greek 
writers,  we  still  have,  from  the  year  281  B.a  to  the  close  of  the 
Bepublic,  an  unbroken  stream  of  Boman  history,  for  more  than 
two  centuries^  founded  on  the  evidence  of  trustworthy  contempo- 
raneous writem    Although  that  evidence  is  not  now,  for  the  most 
part,  extant  in  its  original  state,  yet  it  served  as  the  foundation 
of  the  secondary  compilations  which  have  descended  to  us  from 
antiquity,  and  we  have  no  reason   to  doubt  that  these  works 
have  in  substance  reproduced  it  with  fidelily.      K  the  ori- 
ginal sources  of  Boman  history,  for  the  last  two  centuries  of 
the  Bepublic,  which   were   accessible  to  Dionysius  and  livy, 
to  Plutarch,   Diodorus,   Appian,   and   Dio  Cassius,  were  now 
extant^  we  should  p^haps  be  able   to   detect  many  instances 
of  error  and  carelessness  in  subordinate  points^  and  above  aU, 
we  should  be  able  to  recover  many  material  fietcts  which  are 
.0.   in«^«^,l«.,  „d  to  Jut  „..,  d^tatt, 
narrative ;   but  the  cardinal  facts  in  the  history  of  the  penod 
in   question, — ^the   main  outline  of  the   wars   with   Pyrrhus, 
the  Gauls,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks,  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Libyans,  of  the  commotions  of  the  Gracchi,  and  the  civil 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla^  would  remain  unchanged :  the  his- 
tory might  have  more  flesh  and  blood ;  but  its  skeleton  would 
be  the  same. 

The  account  of  the  Italian  war  of  Pyrrhus,  in  Plutarch's 
Life,  is  just  as  credible,  and  just  as  much  derived  from  coeval 
testimony,  as  his  account  of  the  other  wars  of  Pyrrhus,  in 
Macedonia  and  Peloponnesus.  The  contemporary  accounts  of 
all  these  wars  have  been  lost,  but  the  secondary  and  deriva- 
tive accounts  are  not  the  less  credible.  The  lives  of  the  Gracchi, 
of  Marius,  and  of  Sylla,  by  Plutarch,  are  for  the  same  reason 

are  classed  toi;eiker  as  inradcrs  of  Italy,  and  formidable  enemioa  of  Rome, 
by  Lucan,  i.  30.  The  palace  of  FyrrhuB,  at  Ambracia,  was  still  remem tiered 
in  189  B.C.,  when  the  place  was  attacked  by  the  Bomans.  Livy,  xxxyiii.  9  ; 
cf.  5. 
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just  as  credible  as  his  lives  of  Alexander,  Dion,  Timoleon,  or 
Aratus.  All  of  these  lives  were  founded  on  contemporary 
writings,  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  but  have 
unfortunately  perished  in  the  deluge  which  has  submerged  so 
large  a  portion  of  ancient  historical  literature.  In  like  manner, 
the  detailed  history  of  Sicilian  affairs,  during  the  times  of  the 
two  Dionysii  and  Agathocles,  which  is  related  by  Diodorus,  may 
be  safely  relied  upon  as  authentic,  because  it  is  founded  on  the 
works  of  Antiochus,  Philistus,  Athanas,  Ephorus,  Theopompus, 
Tinueus,  and  other  contemporaries  ;Q^  though  Diodorus  himself 
lived  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  the  Sicilian  histories  which  he 
followed  are  no  longer  in  existence. 


(197)  CoDoeminff  the  original  hiBtorians  for  this  period  of  Sicilian 
hiitory,  followed  by  jDiodoma,  aee  Heyne  de  Font.  Diod.  vol.  1,  p.  Ixxxr. — 
iz.  ed.  Bipont. 
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Chapter  III. 

ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  ROMAN  HISTORY,  FOR  THE 
PERIOD  BEFORE  THE  WAR  WITH  PYRRHU& 

(753^281  B.cO 

§  1  TN  the  previous  chapter  we  have  followed  the  stream  of 
•^  Roman  contemporary  history  np  to  the  war  of  P^hus, 
but  found  that  at  that  point  the  contemporary  writers  deserted 
u&  There  is  no  trace  of  any  historical  account  of  Roman  afiSurs, 
by  a  contemporary  writer,  native  or  foreign,  before  that  time ; 
nor  can  it  be  shown  that  any  Roman  literary  work,  either  in 
verse  or  pros^  was  then  in  existence.  But  although  there  was 
no  contemporaxy  hiBtory,  and  no  native  literature,  at  Rome, 
before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus ;  yet  we  have  a  history  of  Rome 
for  47'2  years  before  that  period,  handed  down  to  us  by  ancient 
classical  writers,  as  a  credible  narrative  of  events.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, inquire  what  were  the  sources  from  which  this  history  of 
nearly  five  centuries  was  derived,  and  whether  it  is  sufficiently 
authenticated  by  trustworthy  evidence,  to  command  our  assent 

Without  now  concerning  ourselves  with  the  discrepancies 
between  the  several  accounts,  we  may  begin  by  remarking  that 
for  the  entire  period  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  by 
Romulus,  down  to  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  there  is  a  received 
narrative  of  Roman  history,  which  all  the  native  writers  agree 
in  recognising,  and  which  was,  during  the  literary  age  of  Rome, 
fixed  in  the  popular  belief  The  outline  of  this  history  is,  that 
JSneas,  having  escaped  firom  the  sack  of  Troy,  after  many 
wanderings,  at  last  gained  a  firm  footing,  with  his  companions, 
at  Lavinium,  on  the  Latin  coast  of  Italy:  that  his  immediate 
descendants  founded  the  city  of  Alba — and  that  Rome  was, 
after  several  generations,  founded  by  Romulus,  the  son  of  J^Iars, 
by  a  daughter  of  a  king  of  Alba  :  that  Romulus  was  the  first 
of  the  seven  kings  of  Rome :  that  after  a  duration  of  nearly 
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t^o  centuries  and  a  half,  the  royalty  was  abolished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  outrage  offered  by  the  king's  son  to  Lucretia : 
that  two  annual  consuls  were  appointed  at  the  head  of  the 
government :  that  a  disastrous  war  with  Porsena^  intended  to 
restore  the  exiled  Tarquins,  ensued — which  was  distinguished 
by  various  renowned  exploits,  of  Mucins  Scsevola^  of  Horatius 
Codes,  of  Cloelia :  that  a  series  of  domestic  and  military  events 
followed;  of  which,  as  to  constitutional  changes,  the  most 
important  were  the  creation  of  the  offices  of  Dictator  and 
Tribune  of  the  people,  the  Decemviral  legislation,  the  Licinian 
laws  in  favour  of  the  plebeians :  while  of  the  military  events 
the  most  prominent  were,  the  war  with  Coriolanus,  the  disaster 
of  the  Cremera,  the  si^e  of  Yeii,  the  capture  of  Rome  by 
the  Gaulsy  the  war  with  the  Latins,  and  the  three  Samnite 
wara 

§  2  The  whole  of  this  history  was  narrated  in  the  first 
eleven  books  of  Livy.  The  first  ten  books  are  extant,  and 
bring  down  the  narrative  to  the  consulship  of  Fabius  Maximus 
Gurges  and  Junius  Brutus  Scseva,  in  292  KC  The  eleventh 
book  (which  is  lost)  contained  the  events  of  the  years  291 — 
286  RO,  and  therefore  included  the  year  290  B.a,  in  which  the 
third  Samnite  war  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  In  the  twelfth 
book,  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  at  Tarentum  was  described. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  principal  object  of  livy  was 
to  relate  tlie  history  of  the  later  period  of  the  Republic — and  to 
this  portion  of  time  he  devoted  the  chief  part  of  his  work : 
though,  folloMring  the  example  of  many  of  his  predecessors;,  he 
commenced  his  narrative  from  the  foundation  of  the  dty. 

The  Roman  history  of  Dionysius  was  written  with  a  different 
purpose,  and  therefore  framed  upon  a  different  plan.  His  object 
was  to  remove  the  erroneous  notions  of  the  Greeks  respecting 
the  origin  and  antiquities  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth. 
Dionysius  came  to  Rome  in  the  year  29  &€L,  and  remained  there 
for  twenty-two  years,  until  7  B.C.,  when  he  published  his  history 
-Slaving  been  occupied  during  the  whole  of  that  time  in 
studying  the  Roman  language  and  history,  and  in  collecting 
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materials  for  his  work.(*)  He  says, in  the  proem  to  his  history^^that 
the  Greeks  had^  partly  from  prejudice  against  the  Romans,  their 
superiors  in  arms,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  correct  information, 
formed  erroneous  and  unworthy  notions  of  the  origin  of  Rome, 
and  of  its  early  history.  With  the  view,  therefore,  of  dissipating 
these  errors  and  removing  this  ignorance,  and  of  proving  that 
the  Romans  are  a  Hellenic,  not  a  barbarous  people ;  that  they 
were  not  descended  from  a  few  ignoble  wanderers  and  outcasts ; 
and  that  their  military  successes  were  not  merely  of  recent 
times,  but  dated  back  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  cily  :(*) 
he  undertakes  to  write  the  history  of  Rome,  from  the  most 
ancient  fietbles,  until  the  beginning  of  the  First  Punic  War.O 

The  work  of  Dionysius  conmsted  of  twenty  books(*) — ^the  first 
nine  are  extant,  in  a  complete  state.  Of  the  tenth  and  eleventh, 
the  chief  part  is  preserved,  but  they  are  incomplete— of  the 
remaining  nine  there  are  only  fragments  and  extract& 

The  first  four  books  are  devoted  to  the  preliminary  history, 
and  to  the  period  of  the  kings.  The  fifth  book  b^ns  with  the 
establishment  of  the  consuls :  and  the  eleventh  book  (imperfect) 
ends  with  the  year  443  B.C.^=S11  U.a  The  capture  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls,  was  described  in  B.  13 ;  the  first  Samnite  war,  in 
B.  16 ;  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  in  B.  17 — 19.  The  twentieth  book 
mduded  the  events  between  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  First 
Punic  War;  so  that  the  history  ended  in  the  third  year  of  the 
128th  Olympiad,  266  KC,  from  which  period  he  stated  that 
the  history  of  Polybius  b^gan,  with  whose  work,  therefore,  his 
own  was  intended  to  connect(^  The  history  of  the  364  years, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  dty  to  the  Gallic  conflagration,  was 
included  by  Dionyaus  in  thirteen  books — and  the  remaining 
seven  books  were  devoted  to  the  126  years  until  the  First  Punic 
War :  whereas  Livy  comprehends  the  period  down  to  the  capture 

(i)  i.  7—8.  (2)  i.  3—5.  (3)  i.  8. 

(4)  miot.  Bibl.  ood.  83. 

(5)  Phot.  Bibl.  ib.  Polybius  staten  that  he  begins  his  histoiy  in  the 
129th  Olympiad,  264  B.C.,  and  that  it  connects  mith  that  of  Tinueus,  i.  5. 
Dionysius  likefnse  composed  and  published  an  abridgment  of  his  own 
longer  history,  in  five  books.  Phot.  cod.  84.  The  execution  of  the  Cam- 
pauian  legion  in  271  B.C.  is  described  in  an  extant  fragment,  xx.  8. 
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of  the  city  by  the  Qauls,  in  five  books ;  and  devotes  ten  books 
to  the  126  years  until  the  First  Punic  War.(<) 

For  the  entire  course  of  Roman  history  we  have  the  compen- 
dious narratives  of  Florus  and  Eutxopius ;  the  latter  a  writer  of 
the  fourth  century  after  Christy  whose  work  is  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Yalens,  and  who  did  little  more  than  abridge  Livy: 
the  former  wrote  under  Trajan,  or  Hadrian.  The  work  of  Florus 
reaches  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  time  of  Augustus ; 
that  of  Eutropius  from  the  same  period  to  the  accession  of 
Valeus-  These  works,  though  valueless  as  critical  authorities,  ex- 
hibit the  version  of  early  Roman  history  generally  received  under 
the  Empire.^  To  these  may  be  added  the  Universal  Histoiy 
of  Orosiusy  which  though  written  with  the  limited  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  cfdamities  and  disasters  of  the  heathen  times  of 
Romey  may  be  received  as  good  evidence  of  the  version  of  early 
Roman  histoiy,  which  was  accredited  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
extant  work  *  De  Origine  Qentis  Romanse,'  which  contains  an 
account  of  the  early  mythology  and  foundation  of  Rome,  has  been 
regarded  as  a  modem  forgeiy,  but  appears  rather  to  be  a  late 
compilation  by  an  ancient  author.  The  passages  to  which  it 
refers  are  however  in  part  from  apocryphal  or  fictitious  works. 
The  collection  of  short  biographical  notices,  entitled  '  De  Viris 
illostribos  Urbis  RomsB,'  which,  like  the  previous  work,  bearB  the 
name  of  Sextus  Aurelius  Victor,  is  of  a  better  stamp,  but  is 
nevertheless  the  production  of  a  late  and  ignorant  compiler.(<') 

Many  brief  notices  of  Roman  affiiirs  are  introduced  by 
Diodoms^  under  the  proper  years,  in  his  Universal  History,  the 
composition  of  which  occupied  him  thirty  years,  which  was  pub- 
under  Augustus,  and  extended  from  the  remotest  fabulous 


(6)  The  first  book  of  Dionjtioi  is  introdactory,  and  the  kifltory  of 
the  fint  364  years  is  properly  contained  in  b.  :fr— 13,  which  gives  nearly  an 
arera^  of  90  years  for  c«eh  of  these  books.  The  remaining  seven  books 
cootained  on  an  average  only  18  years  each. 

(7)  Concerning  Florus  and  Eutropius,  see  Niebuhr,  Lect.  vol.  L 
p.  Iiiii..  with  the  exeeption  of  a  few  brief  noticen  of  the  reign  of  Bomolus, 
all  the  fiomau  history  of  VeUeius  Patcrculus  is  lost  down  to  the  war  mith 
Perseus,  171  b.c. 

(8)  See  Schwegler,  v<^.  i.  p.  117. 
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ages  to  the  Gallic  war  of  Julius  Csraar.  He  states  that,  having 
been  a  native  of  the  Sicilian  town  of  Agjrium,  he  had,  from  the 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  Romans  in  Sicily,  acquired  a  fami- 
liar knowledge  of  their  language,  and  that  he  had  related  the 
events  of  their  history  from  memoirs  preserved  among  them  from 
early  time&(^  The  voyage  of  Maeas  to  Latium,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  were  only  mentioned  by  Diodorus  in  his  seventh 
book,  and  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  in  his  tenth  book : 
and  of  the  books  of  his  history,  from  vi  to  x.,  fragments  are 
'alone  extant  Various  events  of  Roman  histoiy  from  the  con- 
sulship of  Cassius  and  Yiigmius,  in  486  B.a,  to  that  of  livius 
and  iBmilius,  in  302  B.a,  are  mentioned  in  the  ten  extant  books, 
from  xL  to  XX. 

Five  Roman  lives  of  Plutarch  fall  within  the  period  before 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus:  viz.,  those  of  Romulus,  Numa,  Publicola, 
Coriolanus,  and  Camillua  The  lives  of  Pyrrhus  and  Fabius  do 
not  belong  to  the  times  which  we  are  considering. 

Appian  of  Alexandria,  likewise,  who  lived  at  Rome  under 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  and  composed  a  Roman 
history  in  twenty-four  books,  devoted  his  first  book  to  the  kingly 
period  ;  and  treated  of  a  portion  of  the  events  of  the  early  cen- 
turies in  the  books  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  the  Samnites, 
the  Celts,  and  Sicily  (books  iL — ^v.)  These  books  however  are 
only  extant  in  excerpts  and  fragmenta 

Dio  Cassius,  bom  about  1 53  A.D.,  wrote  a  Roman  histoiy  in 
eighty  books,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  229  AJ}.;Q^  all 
the  portion  of  it^  however,  which  relates  to  the  period  anterior  to 
89  B.a  is  lost^  and  only  fragments  of  it  remain.(^^)     A  compen- 


ftArmy  U  iroXXMv  xP^^^^  rtr^ptifuymp,  i.  4.  This  ftatement  indicates  that  the 
notices  of  Koman  historr  in  Diodorui  were  extracted  from  Roman,  not 
from  Greek  writers.  Compare  Heyne  de  Font.  Diod.  p.  Ix3adz.  toL  1, 
ed.  Bipont. 

(lo)  See  his  account  of  the  origin  of  his  history,  Ixxii.  23. 

(ii)  The  fragments  of  Dio,  down  to  282  B.C.,  occup]^-  36  pages  in 
Bekker*s  edition,  Li]>s.  1819.  Dio  claims  the  credit  of  havm^  used 
lus  authorities  with  discrimination :  see  the  imperfect  fragment,  i.  2,  in 
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dium  of  the  early  part  of  his  work  has  been  preserved  by 
Zonaras»  a  compiler  of  the  12th  century,  who  appears  to  have 
extracted  his  narrative  of  this  period  from  Dio,  except  in  par- 
ticular places,  where  he  followed  PlutarcL 

§  3  Besides  the  writers  who  treat  professedly  of  the  early 
ages  of  Rome,  either  as  historians  or  biographers,  there  are 
copious  sources  of  indirect  information  respecting  the  events  of 
this  period.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  voluminous  writings 
of  Cicero,  among  which  the  Dialogue  de  Republic^  follows  the 
early  constitutional  histoiy  from  the  foundation  of  the  city; 
while  the  other  dialogues  or  treatises — ^particularly  the  Brutus 
and  the  work  de  Oratore — ^frequently  contain  allusions  to  events 
in  the  prior  history  of  Rome.  The  collection  of  sayings  and 
deeds  of  great  men,  by  Valerius  Maximus,  who  wrote  under 
Tiberius,  and  the  later  compilations  of  mihtary  anecdotes,  by 
Frontinus  and  Folysenus,  likewise  repeat  many  stories  from  the 
early  Roman  annala  All  the  Latin  prose  writers  whose  works  are 
preserved — as  Sallust,  Tacitus,  Seneca^  Quintilian,  Pliny  the 
Elder,  Macrobius  and  Qellius,  as  well  as  Augustine,  and  other  of 
the  Christian  fathers— contain  allusions  to  various  occurrences 
in  the  early  history,  and  prove  the  existence  of  an  uniform  version 
which  was  generally  received.  The  .grammarians  and  com- 
mentators^ such  as  Servius,  Festuf,  and  Asconius,  may  be  added 
to  the  list :  and  the  jurists,  such  as  Pomponius,  extracts  of  whose 
works  are  preserved  in  the  Digest  The  Roman  poets,  likewise, 
bom  Lucretius  and  Virgil  down  to  Claudian  and  Ausonius, 
abound  with  allusions  to  events  of  the  early  Roman  stoiy. 
Viigily  in  particular,  whose  great  epic  has,  to  a  considerable 
extent^  the  character  of  a  court  poem  written  for  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  Julian  family,  exhausts  his  ingenuity  in  connecting 
the  lineage  and  exploits  of  Augustus  with  the  legendary  and 
primitive  history  of  Rome.(^^     Ovid's  FasU,  of  which  six  books 


Bf kker.  Compsre  Wachsmuth  Aeltorc  Ge^ckichte  det  Rom.  Stamts,  p.  50, 
and  th«9  TVeatise  DeViia  et  Scriptif  Diouin  Cauii,  in  the  editioii  of  Rcimarus, 
Toi.  ii.  p.  1533. 

(la)  See  Kieb.  Hiit.  vol.  i.  p.  197,  on  Virgil's  learning. 
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have  unfortunately  been  lost,  are  occupied  in  explaining  the 
origins  of  the  religious  and  civil  observances  prescribed  by  the 
Boman  calendar.  His  Metamorphoses  likewise  touch  at  the 
end  on  the  series  of  the  Roman  kings. 

In  {act  all  the  Roman,  and  most  of  the  Greek  writers  who 
were  posterior  to  the  extension  of  the  Roman  power  over  the 
civilized  world,  contain  allusions  and  references,  more  or  less 
numerous  and  detailed,  to  events  of  Roman  history  falling 
within  the  first  five  centuries  after  the  building  of  the  city. 
Strabo  may  in  particular  be  mentioned  as  a  Greek  writer  who 
frequently  adverts  to  the  primitive  histoiy  of  Rome.  The  re- 
mains of  Folybius,  the  miscellaneous  works  of  Plutarch,  as  his 
Qusestiones  Romanes,  his  Apophthegms,  his  treatise  on  the 
Fortune  of  Rome,  likewise  have  occasional  reference  to  this 
period  of  Roman  histoiy.  The  woiic  of  the  late  and  ignorant 
compiler,  Johannes  Lydus,  on  the  Boman  magistracies,  likewise 
contains  many  allusions  to  the  early  period  of  Roman  histoiy.(^ 

§  4  The  account  of  the  period  of  nearly  five  centuries,  from 
the  building  of  Rome  to  the  war  of  Fyrrhus,  is  delivered  to  us 
by  livyand  Dionysius,  and  the  other  historians^  with  a  full  and 
undoubting  belief  in  its  general  truth;  no  distinction  as  to 
credibility  is  made  between  this  and  the  later  history.  That  the 
history  which  has  thus  descended  to  us  was  received  as  such  fay 
the  Roman  people,  is  proved  by  the  incidental  allusions  of 
orators,  poets,  and  philosophers^  who  ornament  their  language, 
enforce  their  argument^  or  illustrate  their  meaning,  by  references 
to  events  known  and  believed  by  their  hearen  or  readers.  Such 
historical  references  would  be  useless  and  inapplicable,  if  the 
fieicts  adduced  were  not  generally  believed  to  be  authentic,  and 
were  not  a  part  of  the  popular  historical  creed. 

§  5  The  fint  question  therefore  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  solve  is,  what  were  the  materials  out  of  which  Dionysius,  livy, 
Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  other  extant  writers,  derived  their  accounts 
of  the  period  of  Rome  antecedent  to  contemporary  history  7 

(13)  Concerning  the  value  of  this  work,  see  Schwegler,  vol.  i.  p.  Ii9, 
Johannes  Lydoi  was  a  Bysantine  writer  of  the  sixth  centoxj. 
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Now  we  have  already  seen  that  there  was  a  long  series  of 
native  historical  writers  reaching  from  the  Second  Punic  War  to 
the  time  of  Dionysius  and  livy — a  period  of  nearly  200  years — 
many  of  whom  commenced  their  account  from  the  very  origin 
of  Boma  All  these  works,  including  even  the  celebrated 
Origi/nea  of  Cato  the  Censor,  have  perished ;  but  they  were  all 
extant  at  the  time  when  the  principal  histories  on  which  we  rely 
were  composed,  and  were,  as  we  know  from  the  references  of  the 
historians,  consulted  by  them.  The  received  narrative  of  Roman 
history  up  to  the  invasion  of  Fyrrhus  was  certainly  not  framed 
for  the  first  time  by  writers  as  late  as  Dionysius  and  livy,  but 
was  already  in  existence  at  their  time,  and  was  in  substance  de- 
rived by  them  from  the  writings  of  their  predecessors.-  This 
narrative  (as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  lower  down)  was 
subject  to  wide  discrepancies,  as  it  was  delivered  by  different 
anthora :  still  there  were  certain  prominent  features  in  which  all, 
or  the  great  majority,  agreed,  and  thus  a  received  version,  a 
▼ulgate  edition,  of  the  early  history  was  extant  in  the  last  century 
of  the  Republic,  which  was  the  subject  of  national  recognition, 
which  furnished  precedents  and  arguments  to  all  parties  in  poli- 
tical discussion,  and  which,  if  alluded  to  in  poetiy,  or  the  drama^ 
was  immediately  acknowledged  by  all  Romans  as  a  matter  of 
common  mterest. 

§  6  If  the  writings  in  which  this  narrative  was  first  published 
to  the  Roman  citizens,  and  was  first  brought  under  the  eye  of  a 
reader,  were  now  extant,  we  should  be  able  to  judge  of  the  discre- 
tion, sagacity,  and  fairness  with  which  livy,  Dionysius,  and  the 
other  extant  historians,  used  their  materials  for  this  period.  At 
present  we  can  only  form  conjectures,  and  draw  indirect  and  un- 
certain inferences  on  this  subject  Even,  however,  if  the  works 
of  these  historians  were  extant,  a  further  question  would  require 
solution ;  namely,  what  were  the  authorities  on  which  they  relied, 
and  from  which  they  framed  their  narrative  7  Wliat  were  the 
materials  for  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  foundation  of  the 
ci:y  to  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  out  of  which  Fabius,  Cincius,  Cato, 
and  other  historians  down  to  Valerius  Antia<t,  constructed  their 
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account?  We  propose  therefore  to  commence  our  inquiry  by 
examining  what  were  the  sources  from  which  the  earliest 
Roman  historians  derived  the  history  of  Rome  for  the  473 
years  from  the  foundation  of  the  dty,  in  753  B.a,  to  the  land- 
ing of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy,  in  281  B.a 

§  7  The  earliest  native  Roman  writers,  who  professedly 
composed  the  history  of  their  own  country,  in  a  prose  narrative, 
were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  and  L.  Cincius 
Alimentu&  Fabius  served  in  the  Gallic  war  of  225  B.C.,  but 
both  of  them  were  contemporaiy  with  the  Second  Punic  War, 
and  probably  were  bom  about  the  year  250  B.a,  Cincius  (^^ 
being  perhaps  five  or  ten  years  the  junior.  Their  births  would 
thus  CbJI  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  First  Punic  War ;  and 
they  were  in  the  prime  of  their  life  during  the  Second  Ihinic 
War. 

The  family  of  Fabius  Pictor  belonged  to  the  Fabian  gens, 
and  was  patrician.  Cincius  was  of  a  distinguished  plebeian 
family  :Q^)  both  of  whom  were  senators,  had  filled  high  magis- 
tracies, had  served  in  the  field,  and  bad  thus  been  practically 
conversant  with  civil  and  military  afiGedra  After  the  battle  of 
Cannse,  in  216  B.C,  Fabius  was  sent  on  the  honourable  and,  as  it 
was  then  conmdered,  important  mission  to  Delphi,  in  order  to 
consult  the  oracle  on  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  removing  the 
anger  of  the  gods  at  that  critical  moment  Cincius  is  reported 
by  livy  to  have  heard  from  Hannibal  an  account  of  his  losses  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  after  his  passage  over  the  Alpa(^^    Whether 


(14)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  79,  describes  Cincius  as  adopting  the  statement  of 
Fabius  concerning  the  birth  of  Romulus  and  Kemus,  as  if  he  was 
a  subsequent  writer.  In  vii.  71,  he^  calls  Fabius  the  most  ancient 
historian.    Scriptorum  antiquissimus,  Liry,  i.  44. 

(15)  The  Cincian  fiimUj  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a  large 
monument  in  Some,  with  statues.  Fostus,  p.  67,  ed.  MUller.  'Cmaa 
locus  llomfp,  ubi  Cinciorum  monimcntum  fuit.'  lb.  p.  262.  'Bomanam 
portam  valgus  appelUt,  ubi  ex  epistylio  defluit  aqua,  qui  locus  ab  antaquia 
appellsri  solitus  est  statuie  Cincia;,  a  nod  in  eo  fuit  scpulcrum  ejus  familue.' 
Concerning  the  Porta  Boniana,  see  lkH*ker,  vol.  i.  p.  1 13. 

(16)  Hannibal  had  learned  Greek  from  Sosilua,  a  Lacedemonian,  who 
attended  him  in  his  campaigns.  Kopos  Hann.  ad  fin.  The  anecdote  in 
Cic.  de  Orat.  iL  18,  about  ilannibal's  contempt  for  Fhormio's  lecturo 
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CSncius  obtained  this  information  with  a  view  to  his  histoiy,  does 
not  appear.  Fabius  is  censured  by  Polybius  for  his  partiality 
towards  his  own  countrymen  in  his  accoimt  of  the  First  and  Second 
Funic  Wars,  but  is  acquitted  of  all  intentional  misrepresentation. 
They  both  wrote  in  Greek,  which  was  at  this  time  the  only  lite- 
rary language — Latin  was  still  in  a  rude  and  unformed  state — 
and  though  Nsvius  was  bom  about  twenty  years  before  Fabius, 
and  composed  his  poem  in  Satumian  verse  about  210 — 200  Ka, 
yet  no  considerable  Latin  work  had  yet  been  written  in  prose. 
Fabius  would  hardly  have  been  selected  as  envoy  to  Delphi,  if 
he  had  not  been  conversant  with  the  Greek  language. 

Both  of  them  were  from  their  position  competent  witnesses 
and  judges  of  the  events  of  their  own  time ;  if  Fabius  wrote  with 
partiality  towards  his  own  country,  he  is  not  the  only  contem- 
porary historian  obnoxious  to  this  charga  Their  main  object 
doubtless  was  to  compose  the  history  of  the  two  Punic  Wars  ;Q'^ 
the  second  of  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  indeed  had  taken 
part  in  it ;  and  of  the  first  the  memory  was  still  recent  The 
events  of  the  First  Punic  War  must  have  had  a  strong  and  prac- 
tical inter^  to  the  Romans,  so  long  as  the  Second  Punic  War  was 
undecided,  and  while  its  event  was  still  doubtful  In  the  First 
Punic  War  the  Romans  were  victorious ;  in  the  second,  they  had 
sustained  the  most  destructive  defeats,  and  were  threatened  with 
utter  extinction(^^     The  severe  terms,  moreover,  imposed  upon 


aboot  war,  at  Ephetut,  alio  ihowi  that  he  underttood  Greek,  though  it  is 
started  that  he  did  not  speak  it  correctly.  'Hie  Pcenus,  nam  opitme 
Ormet,  ted  tamen  libere,  retponditie  fertur.'  Cinciuf  might  therefore 
hare  eooTersed  with  Hannibal  in  Greek.  The  memorial  inscription 
whieh  Hannibal  set  np  in  the  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno  was  in 
Carthaginian  and  Grrek.  JAry,  xxriii.  40.  Hannibal  seems  to  have 
addressed  the  Tarentines  in  Greek.  Polyb.  riii.  33.  The  oomraunication 
with  the  Boman  prisoners,  described  ib.  iii.  85,  was  probably  through  an 
interpreter. 

(17)  Kiebuhr,  Lect.  vol.  ii.  p.  71.  remarks  that  the  first,  but  more 
especially  the  second  war  against  Carthage,  was  tlie  real  subject  of  the 
annals  of  Fabius  and  Cincius.  A  similar  remark  with  r(*0|)ect  to  Fabius 
is  Diade,  ib.  rol.  i.  p.  xxvii. 

f  18)  It  is  well  known  that  L.  Ctrcilius  ^fetcllus  i«  reix>rtcd  to  hare 
adnaed  the  Eomatis  to  abandon  Italy  aAer  Cannie,  and  to  take  rcfu^ 
with  some  of  the  kin^.  Livr  x&ii.*63.  In  xxvii.  11,  Livjr  calls  hira 
•  inikmii  auctor  dc^crcnda*  Italia*  post  Cauncnsem  cladem,'  which  was  the 
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the  Carthaginians  by  the  Romans  at  the  end  of  the  first  war, 
were  the  true  cause  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities  and  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  war.Q^ 

If  these  writers  began  to  collect  materials  for  their  history  of 
the  First  Punic  War  in  the  years  220 — ^200  RC,  they  might  have 
obtained  oral  accounts  of  it  from  aged  persons  whose  memory 
extended  as  far  back  as  its  commencement  A  man  eighty  years 
old,  in  the  year  220  jlc,  would  have  been  bom  in  the  year  300 
KCi  and  would  therefore  not  only  remember  as  a  contem- 
porary of  mature  age,  the  events  of  the  First  Punic  War,  which 
began  in  264  KC,  and  lasted  twenty-four  years,  but  he  might 
also  recal  the  leading  events  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  who  would 
have  landed  in  Italy  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  A  man 
only  seventy  years  old,  in  220  B.a,  would  have  reached  his 
twenty-eighth  year  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  First  Punic  War. 

Fabius  and  Cincius  might  therefore  have  written,  as  contem- 
poraries themselves,  or  from  information  furnished  directly  by 
contemporaries,  for  the  period  including  the  first  two  Punic 
Wars,  264 — 201  B.a,  and  for  any  later  time  comprehended 
within  their  historiea  Taking  the  criterion  of  Polybius,  who 
extends  his  detailcnl  history  over  the  time  with  which  he  was 
personally  conversant^  and  that  which  was  witnessed  by  the  pre- 
ceding generation,(^  we  may  consider  Fabius  and  Cincius  as 
giving  the  results  of  original  observations,  on  grounds  of  adequate 
credibility,  from  the  conmiencement  of  the  First  Punic  War.  If, 
says  Polybius,  we  go  beyond  the  testimony  of  our  fathers,  who 
can  recount  to  us  the  events  which  they  themselves  witnessed, 
and  attempt  to  found  o\ii  history  upon  hearsay  evidence,  by  fol- 


resaon  whv  the  eeuaon  wme  yean  afterwards  excluded  him  from  the 
Senate.  Compare  Val.  l^Iax.  t.  6,  §  7 ;  Script,  de  rir.  ilL  49 ;  Sii.  lud. 
X.  415— 26;  Pio  Cass.  Fragm.  iTii.  29. 

(19)  Polyb.  ill.  9.  Lirv  sajs  of  Borne  and  CartLaiE^c,  when  they 
entered  upon  the  Second  iWic  War :  '  Haud  ignotas  belli  artos  inter  se« 
aed  expertas  primo  Punieo  conserebant  bello* .  .  .  'Odiis  etiam  prope 
migorious  ccrtanint,  quam  viribus :  Eomanis  indiffuantibus,  quod  yicto- 
ribus  ricti  ultro  inferrent  anna  ;  Poenis,  quod  superDc  aTareque  credebant 
imperitatum  victis  es«e.' — xxi.  1. 

<3o)  Polyb.  IT.  2. 
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lowing  the  oral  report  of  an  oral  report,  we  tread  upon  insecure 
ground  In  calculating  the  back  period  which  the  memory  of 
the  preceding  generation  will  cover,  Poljbius  only  allows  about 
twenty  years  before  the  historian's  own  life.  His  own  history, 
properly,  begins  in  the  war  220  B.a,  and  he  was  himself  bom 
about  204  B.a  A  somewhat  longer  period  may  however  be 
fairly  assumed. 

Fabius  and  Cincius  were  both  men  prominently  engaged  in 
the  political  and  military  service  of  their  country.  Their  atten- 
tion, as  writers  of  history,  was  doubtless  directed  principally  to 
their  own  time,  and  to  that  immediately  preceding.  Accordingly, 
Dionysius  informs  us,  that  they  wrote  fully,  and  with  detail, 
upon  the  events  with  which  they  had  been  personally  con- 
versant ;  but  that  they  gave  only  a  general  summary  of  the 
ancient  period,  after  the  foundation  of  the  citj.(^^)  He  com- 
pares the  early  portion  of  their  works  with  the  accounts  of 
Roman  antiquity  introduced  into  the  histories  of  Hieronymus, 
IHmseus,  and  other  Greek  writers,  which  he  censures  as  brief, 
meagre,  and  unsatisfactory.(^  In  another  passage,  he  refers  to 
Fabius  as  a  high  authority;  as  being  the  most  ancient  native 
historian,  and  deriving  his  information  not  only  from  what  he 
heard,  but  also  from  the  fS^cts  of  which  he  had  personal 
cognizancaC^ 

(ai)  In  like  manner,  Die  Cawius,  tpeakinff  of  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
tayt  that  he  zelatea  the  eventa  with  fuller  detail,  and  at  ffreater  length, 
than  those  of  arlier  eagea ;  beeauie  he  had  personal  knowledge  of  them. 
KoJ  iilrrM  tak  riXXa  wdwra  ru  Iw'  l/ioB  wpaxfikvra  rai  Xnrro^pyiivm  cai  Xivro* 
X«7^M  /tilXXoy  4  rd  wp&rtpa,  on  ri  wvfyivo^ify  aiftotQ^  cai  ort  finiiva  dXXov 
mica  rm¥  rt  iwauiv^v  <c  ^v^ypaf^v  S^ioy  X6yov  KoraBia^m  ii9iKpipt*K6ra  avrd 
ificUK  ituU.—ban.  18. 

(aa)  L  6.  Dionysius,  ir.  16,  (as  emended  by  Niebuhr,  Hv^t,  vol.  i.  note 
973)  speaks  of  Fabius  and  Vennonius  as  less  deserving  of  cre^lit  than  Cato, 
with  respect  to  the  tribes  of  Serrius  Tullius.  He  evidently  considers 
Caio  as  the  chief  authority  on  an  antic^uarian  point  of  this  sort.  The 
passage  of  Dionysius  is  uniotelli^ible  as  it  stands  in  the  manuftoripts, 
without  some  conjectural  alteration.  The  emendation  of  Niebuhr,  is 
approved  by  Becker,  vol.  ii.  1,  p.  1G7.  note  357.  Dionysius,  iv.  (>,  30,  twice 
pomts  out  cnronologi(*4il  errors  committed  by  Pabiua,  iu  his  a^'oount  of  the 
Tarquinian  family.  The  aci*ount  followed  by  Fabius  ct*rtmnly  involves  chro- 
noloffical  impossibilities ;  but  he  doubtless  followed  the  version  of  the  story 
whicm  he  received  from  some  oral  or  written  source;  and  he  can  only  be 
censured  for  a  want  of  acuteuess  in  not  detecting  its  inconsistencies. 

(23)  vii.  71. 

VOL.  L  O 
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Fabius  seems  to  have  derived  from  his  family  a  greater 
acquaintance  with  the  Qreek  language  and  modes  of  thought 
than  was  common  among  the  Romans  of  his  tima     He  is  also 
stated  to  have  followed  Diocles  of  Peparethus,  in  his  account  of 
Romulus  and  Remus  ;(^)  but  it  is  not  probable  (as  is  conjec- 
tured by  Niebuhr)  that  he  wrote  the  early  part  of  his  history 
in  order  to  '  counteract  the  contempt  with  which  the  Greeks 
regarded  the  Roman&'(^)     Dionysius,  indeed,  as  be  distinctly 
informs  us,  had  this  object  in  composing  his  history;  but  Fabius 
doubtless  wished  to  give  a  complete  narrative  of  the  history  of 
his  country  from  the  beginning,  in  order  to  prefix  it  to  the  main 
subject  of  his  work — the  account  of  the  Funic  wars.    The 
Romans  having  been  victorious  over  Hannibal  and  the  great 
Carthaginian  power,  had  now  reached  an  eminence  which  ren* 
dered  them  worthy  of  having  the  entire  history  of  their  State 
recounted.     No  such  history  then  existed,  and  the  want  of  it 
would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  a  person  having  the  most 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  Qreek  language  and  literary 
habits:  for  a  historical  literature  had  existed  for  some  time 
among  the  Greeks.     Herodotus  was  bom  in  484  B.C,  more  than 
200  years  l)efore  the  birth  of  Fabius  Pictor,and  numerous  historical 
works  existed  in  Greece  in  bis  lifetime.     He  doubtless  chose  the 
Greek  language  as  being  a  cultivated  language,  and  not  because 
he  wished  to  write  for  a  Greek  publia    He  wrote  in  Greek  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  early  medieval  chronicles  were  gene- 
rally written  in  Latin,  and  that  Grotius  wrote  his  Dutch  history 
in  the  same  language ;  viz.,  because  the  native  or  vulgar  tongue 
was  in  too  rude  a  state  for  regular  prose  compo6ition.(^   Cincius, 
who  wrote  at  nearly  the  same  time,  selected  the  same  language 
as  the  vehicle  of  history;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  both  these 
persons^  who  led  the  active  life  of  well-bom  Romans,  and  lived 


(34)  Flut.  Bom.  3.  This  patcage  it  to  worded  that  it  ia  not  clear 
whether  Fabian  ti  meant  to  have  borrowed  from  the  MTiter,  or  merely  to 
have  adopted  the  Mine  rersion  of  the  ftory.  The  former,  LoweTer,  ap- 
pears ratner  to  be  Plutarch 'a  meaning.    Compare  c.  8,  ad  Ha. 

(35)  Kiebnhr,  Hist.  toL  ii.  p.  8 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  zxTi. 

(36)  This  view  is  taken  by  8chwegler,  ib.  p.  76. 
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in  times  of  danger  and  movement^  should  have  written  histories, 
addressed,  not  to  their  own  countrymen,  but  to  a  foreign  public 
with  which  they  had  little  concern,  and  for  whose  good  opinion 
they  were  probably  quite  indifferent 

The  most  probable  supposition  therefore  is,  that  Fabius  and 
Cincius,  being  masters  of  the  Greek  language,  and  having  had 
some  literary  cultivation  in  it,  were  stimulated  by  the  stirring 
and  important  occurrences  of  their  eventful  time,  in  which  they 
had  borne  a  personal,  and  not  undistinguished  part»  to  record  its 
history,(^  and  that  of  the  former  successful  war  waged  by  their 
fiskihers  against  the  same  nation.(^  £b.ving  determined  to 
execute  this  task,  they  naturally  sought  to  deduce  the  pedigree 
of  the  great  Roman  family  from  its  origin,  and  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  their  Commonwealth  had  reached  its  actual 
stage  of  greatness,  and  had  been  able  to  extend  its  victorious 
anns  over  so  wide  a  surface.  When  we  consider  the  energy, 
intelligence,  and  systematic  fixed  principles  of  policy  with  which 
the  Romans  had  not  only  conducted  the  two  Funic  wars,  but 
which  they  had  exhibited  in  their  resistance  to  Fyrrhus,  we 
must  feel  satisfied  that  they  could  not  have  been  indifferent 
about  their  own  early  history.  A  nation  which  held  so  strictly 
to  legal  and  constitutional  precedent,  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  and  to  an  established  course  of  practice,(^  must 
have  possessed  an  accredited,  if  not  an  authentic  and  true  tra- 
dition respecting  its  past  transactions;  respecting  its  former 
■oooenes^  dangers,  and  reverses ;  respecting  its  great  men  and 
their  great  deeds;  respecting  the  origins  of  the  political  forms, 
the  military  regulations,  and  the  religious  institutes  round  which 
their  patriotic  feelings  clustered,  and  which,  in  their  belief,  were 
the  sources  of  their  power  and  greatness.  The  leading  families 
of  the  state,  in  whom  the  high  and  important  offices,  civil  and 


(a?)  See  Livv't  aocount  of  the  importance  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  ot 
the  beginning  of  b.  xzi. 

(a8)  Set  Polyb.  i.  13,  ad  fin.  on  Uie  importance  and  magnitude  of  tbo 
First  ¥unio  War. 

(99)  Moribuf  antiquis  ree  stat  Komana  ririiique.  Enniuf  ap.  Cicer. 
Rep.  T.  1. 
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religious,  were  almost  hereditary,  who  furnished  a  succession  of 
consuls,  prsetors,  censors,  quaestors,  and  pontifb,  to  the  Roman 
people,  and  who  successively  contributed  members  to  the  dig- 
nified Roman  senate,(^  were  doubtless  the  depositaries  of  a  tra- 
ditionary belief  respecting  the  past  ages  of  the  city.  How  far 
this  belief  was  authentic,  and  adequately  supplied  the  place  of 
a  history  written  contemporaneously  with  the  events,  or  taken 
down  from  the  mouths  of  contemporaries,  we  shall  inquire  pre- 
sently. But  that  such  a  fixed  belief  in  a  history  of  Rome,  from 
its  foundation  up  to  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  was  then  in  existence 
among  the  more  intelligent  and  instnicted  portion  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  particularly  among  those  who  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  conduct  of  its  public  affidrs,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any 
one  who  considers  the  political  and  social  state  of  Rome  during 
the  Punic  war& 

Now  Fabius  and  Cindus  were  doubtless  merely  somewhat 
£Etvourable  specimens  of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged,  pos- 
sessing, probably,  more  literary  cultivation,  and  more  mental 
activity,  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  most  of  the  highborn  Romans 
who,  in  their  age,  filled  important  offices  under  the  Republia 
But  they  were  not  intellectual  giants ;  they  had  not  the  profound 
sagacity,  the  sceptical  and  patient  industry,  the  discriminating 
and  acute  judgment^  of  a  Thuc^dides ;  they  had  not  even  the 


See  the  story  of  the  saying  of  Ciness  after  his  Tetam  from  Some, 
[t  IS  well  known  what  were  tne  impediments  which  obstructed  the 
political  career  of  a  tunms  katno,  even  in  the  later  period  of  the  Repablic. 
These  impediments  were  still  greater  at  the  time  of  the  Panic  wars,  and 
the  high  ofBces  of  the  state  were  then  for  the  most  part  distributed  among' 
a  limited  number  of  families,  whose  nobOitj  was  not  the  less  marked  ana 
recognised,  because  it  wss  without  the  foundation  of  an  hereditary  title. 
Tliis  system  of  practically  confining  the  chief  offices  of  the  Bepuolic  to 
a  small  number  of  Soman  families,  must  hare  tended,  by  preserring 
political  traditions,  and  concentrating  political  interest,  to  pernetuate  the 
nistory  of  the  past.  Compare  the  well-known  passage  of  Cicero,  Verr.  t.  70. 
'  Non  idem  mihi  licet,  quod  iis  qui  nobili  gcncre  nati  sunt ;  quihus  omnia 
populi  JiattKini  benefina  dormieniibus  dtferuniur :  longe  alift  mihi  lege  in 
nAc  civitato  et  condfitione  viTendum  eat.  Venit  enim  mihi  in  mentem 
M.  Catonis,  hominis  sapientissimi  et  vigilantissimi :  qui  quum  se  rirtute, 
non  genere.  populo  Somano  commendarc  putaret,  quum  ipwe  tut  pemeris 
initium  ac mominis ah $e  gigni  et  prupagari  vellct,hommum  potentissimonim 
suscepit  inimicitias,  et  maximis  m  Cuboribus  usque  ad  summam  senectutem 
fumniA  cum  glorift  r'aii,* 
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liveliness  and  graphic  power  which  enabled  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon  to  invest  simple  narrative  with  unfailing  interest 
They  may,  as  it  appears,  be  compared  rather  with  such 
writers  as  Yillehardouin,  Froissart,  Monstrelet,  and  many  other 
medieval  chroniclers,  who  recorded,  in  a  perspicuous  and  unpre- 
tending style,  the  historical  facts  for  which  they  had  collected 
the  evidence.  Fabius  and  Cincius  were  respectable  and  credible 
authorities  for  the  events  of  their  own  and  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding time.  With  respect  to  an  age  lying  beyond  the  reports 
of  original  witnesses  with  whom  they  could  converse,  they 
were  probably  not  very  critical  inquirers.  We  may  conjecture 
that  they  registered  the  current  belief  concerning  the  history 
of  the  first  centuries  of  the  city,  as  it  was  generally  accepted 
among  the  great  political  families,  and  among  the  people  at 
large,  in  their  time,  but  without  testing  it  by  any  such  close 
scrutiny  as  that  which  Thucydides  exercised  upon  the  history  of 
the  Pisistratidfle,^^)  and  even  without  subjecting  it  to  such  an 
ingenious,  though  useless,  analysis  as  that  which  he  applied  to 
the  Trojan  war.  Cincius  however  appears  to  have  made  some 
antiquarian  researches,  as  well  as  to  have  collected  oral  evidence 
of  the  events  of  his  own  time ;  for  Livy,  in  speaking  of  the  ancient 
practice  of  appointing  a  dictator,  in  order  to  drive  a  nail  into 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  as  a  mark  of  the  year,  mentions  that 
Cincius,  who  was  a  diligent  reporter  of  such  memorials,  bore 
witness  to  the  existence  of  similar  nails,  fixed  as  a  chronological 
record  of  the  years^  in  the  Temple  of  Nortia,  the  Etruscan 
goddess,  at  Yolsinii,  where  they  were  to  be  seen  in  his  time.(^ 

§  8    So  far  as  the  collection  of  accounts  of  the  early  cen- 
turies firom  oral  tradition  was  concerned,  Fabius  and  Cincius 


(31)  Sea  MUller,  Ktnisker,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 

(^a)  Volsiniit  quoque  clavoe  indices  numeri  aDnorurn.  fixos  in  temple 
Koiti9  £tru«caD  dva,  coniparere,  diligens  taliutn  moniinontorum  sactor 
Cincius  nflinnat.  Livy,  rii.  3.  llie  hjpothetin  of  Krausi*  and  otbera  that 
the  antiquarian  treatiiios  attributed  to  a  writer  named  Cincius,  are  not  by 
Cincius  the  historian,  may  raise  a  doubt  whether  IJvy  alludes  to 
L.  Cincius  Aliraontus,  whom  he  names  at  length  in  xxi.  38;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  means  the  same  writer  whom  he  eUcwhere  quotes. 
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were  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  any  of  the  subsequent 
historians,  because  they  stood  nearer  to  the  events.  Cato,  who 
may  be  considered  as  next  after  them,  among  the  native  writers, 
was  the  first  Roman  who  wrote  a  history  of  his  country  in  Latin. 
His  history,  however,  as  we  have  abready  seen,  waa  planned  as  a 
work  of  origins ;  and  accordingly  the  first  three  books  narrated 
the  events  of  the  r^;al  period  at  Borne,  and  the  origins  of  the 
Italian  cities.  The  four  remaining  books  took  up  the  history 
from  the  Funic  wars,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  intervening 
period  between  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  First  Punic  War,  was  omitted. 

Cato  exhibited  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  genuine 
Boman  in  prominent  relief  He  was  profoundly  attached  to  the 
ancient  usages  and  customs  of  his  country ;  and  be  has  many 
points  of  strong  resemblance  with  the  Spartan  character,  though 
combined  with  an  activity  and  practical  talent  in  which  the  Lace- 
demonians were  generally  deficient(^)  He  was  probably  bom 
about  twenty  years  after  Fabius ;  but  he  did  not  compose  his 
historical  work  until  he  had  reached  an  advanced  age  (about 
170  B.a)  Being  a  devoted  admirer  of  everything  belonging  to 
Boman  antiquity,(^  and  a  hater  of  all  that  was  foreign,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  repudiate  the  practice  of  writing  in 
Greek,(^)  and  should  first  attempt  the  compoeition  of  a  histoiy 


(^)  See  LItT*  xzxix.  40.^  Cic.  de  Orat.  iiL  83.  The  aneodotes  of 
Caio  related  by  Flutarch  in  his  life,  c.  9.  have  a  very  Spartan  air.  The 
Roman  oensoraiiip,  which  Cato  exereiaed  with  ao  mndi  aereritj,  was,  ao 
far  aa  ita  moral  juriadiction  was  concerned,  quite  in  the  Laced»moniau 
spirit. 

(^)  See  Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  20,  as  to  his  writing  his  historv  with  his  own 
hanoTand  in  lari;e  characters,  in  order  that  his  son  might  oe  benefited  by 
aoqmring  at  home  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  exploits  of  his  own  country, 
men :  Sirwc  oixiSty  vwdpxg  t^  irat^i  vp^  ifiwupiay  Tm¥  wakmmv  wai  warpii^v 
mftXtioBai,  Litemrj  works  wore  usually  dictated  to  alaves,  and  \iTitten 
in  a  cursive  hand. 

(^)  Cato  did  not  study  Greek  literature  untfl  he  was  quite  advanced 
in  lite  (Pint.  Cat.  Maj.  2  :  Cic.  de  8en.  1),  but  he  doubtless  knew  the  lan- 
cuage  before.  The  con  venations  with  Kearchus,  the  Pythagorean,  at 
Tarentum,  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man  (KOfudji  fMtiptuuo^  w),  re- 
apecting  Plato's  doctrines  on  the  hoJff  and  the  soul,  were  doubtless  held 
in  (Sreek :  Pint.  ib.  Cato  brought  Lunius  from  Sardinia  to  Koine,  when 
ho  was  qua*stor  in  2i)i  B.C.— Nepos  Cat.  i.  Fischer  ad  ann. ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  he  learnt  Greek  from  Knnius.  *  In  pnetuHk  Sardiniam  subt^git,  ubi  ab 
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in  Latin.  Ennius  had  by  this  time  bent  the  stubborn  Latin 
language  into  hexameters,  rugged  indeed,  but  containing  some 
sparks  of  poetry  ;(^  and  by  its  use  for  oratorical  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  the  drama,  it  had  now  been  sufficiently  polished  for 
perspicuous  prose  composition:  of  this  fact  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  treatise  on  Agriculture  by  Cato  himself,  which 
is  still  extant  We  know  how  long  the  Greek  literature  pos- 
sessed harmonious  and  polished  poetry,  in  various  metres,  before 
any  prose  work  was  composed ;  and  a  similar  backwardness  in 
attemptmg  the  composition  of  prose  history,  might  have  con- 
tinued longer  in  Rome,  if  the  vigorous  mind  and  strong  will  of 
Cato  had  not  broken  through  the  imaginary  obstacle.  But  although 
Cato  struck  into  a  new  path,  in  choosing  his  native  language  as  the 
vehicle  of  his  composition,  he  could  not  have  had  access  to  any 
information  respecting  the  regal  period  atIlome,or  the  early  history 
of  the  Italian  cities,  which  was  not  at  least  equally  accessible  to 
his  predecessors  Fabius  and  Cinciua  Cato  was  bom  276  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  519  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome ;  the  termination  of  the  period  of  early  history, 
occupying  244  years,  which  was  included  in  his  work,  was  nearly 
300  years  before  his  birth,  and  nearly  350  years  before  the  time 
when  he  was  employed  in  writing  it  Moreover,  as  £eu:  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  remains  of  the  first  book  of  Cato's  Origines, 
much  of  it  was  devoted  to  the  events  prior  to  the  foundation  of 


Ennio  Gnscis  literit  iiuititutui.*  Script  de  rir.  ill.  c.  47,  tee  Enn.  Ann. 
Fnkgm.  p.  X.  ed.  Spangenberg.  If  this  tUiement  be  true,  EnniuB  was 
Uurty  yean  old  when  he  learnt  Greek :  it  teems  however  more  likely  that 
his  luiowledge  of  Greek  induced  him  to  bring  Ennius  to  Home.  It  is 
commonly  stated  (as  by  Niebuhr,  Lect  toI.  ii.  p.  190)  that  Cato  did  not 
learn  the  Greek  language  until  he  was  au  old  man. 

(^)  Ennius  and  Cato  are  associated  by  Horace  as  the  authors  of  Latin 
composition  in  verse  and  prose : 

'  Cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Ennf 
Sermonem  patrium  ditavcrit,  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protulcrit.* — De  Art.  Poet.  56. 
SaUust  selected  obsolete  words  from  the  writings  of  Cato,  and  introduced 
them  into  his  own  historical  comiKNiitions,  for  which  he  was  censured  b^ 
the  critics:  see  Suet.  Oct.  80.  De  ill.  Gramm.  15.  In  the  first  books  of  his 
Histories,  he  describ^  Cato  as  the  most  eio(|uent  Koman  writer :  '  Cato 
Eoniani  generis  disertissimus  paucis  absolvit.  — p.  3,  ed.  Xritz.     In  Brut. 
17,  Cicero  says :  '  Jam  vero  Ongiucs  ejus  quem  florem,  aut  <^uod  lumen 
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Iloma(^  The  second  and  third  books  seem  likewise  to  have 
turned  upon  the  I^endaiy  and  ante-historical  period  of  the 
Italian  citiea(^ 

§  9  As  to  the  historians  who  wrote  in  the  next  generation 
after  Cato^  and  were  about  contemporary  with  the  Gracchi — as 
Calpumius  Piso,  Cassius  Hemina^  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  and 
Cn.  Qellius — all  of  whom  began  their  works  iiom  the  foundation 
of  the  city^  and  continued  the  narrative  to  their  own  time — they 
could  have  had  no  access  to  any  information  respecting  the  early 
period^  which  was  not  open  to  their  predecessora  So  far  as 
they  relied  on  oral  accounts,  they  were  further  removed  from  the 
times  in  question ;  and  with  r^ard  to  written  memorials,  either 
preserved  in  public  archives,  or  by  private  families,  the  lapse  of 
time  had  probably  exercised  some  destructive  influence.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Claudius  Quadrigarius  and  Valerius 
Antias,  only  with  increased  force.  They  were  somewhat  pos- 
terior to  the  time  of  the  Qracchi,  and  probably  wrote  about 
100  B.C,  more  than  a  century  after  Fabius  and  Cinciua  The 
work  of  the  former  began  with  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls : 
that  of  the  latter,  with  the  building  of  the  dty.  Their  histories 
appear  to  have  been  carefully  consulted  by  lavy,  whom  they  pre- 
ceded, as  historians,  by  about  a  century. 

§  10  Dionysius,  in  treating  of  the  foundation  of  Home, 
says,  that  the  Romans  had  no  ancient  historian ;  but  that  each 


elo^entia  non  habentP*  It  is,  however,  di£Bciilt  to  reooncfle  the  de* 
fcnption  of  the  style  of  the  '  Origines*  in  this  diapter,  with  Chat  given  in 
Orat.  ii.  12,  and  Leg.  i.  2,  where  Cato  is  treated  as  a  mere  dry  annalist. 

(37)  See  Krause,  p.  98 — 106.  Speaking  of  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  Dionysius  says,  i.  74 :  Kdrmr  ik  U6pi:wc  'EXX^vur^  fUr  obx  ^C(< 
Xp6¥ov'  Ivi/icXi^  ik  ytvSfuvoCf  tl  tat  tiq  ^XXoc,  c/c  ri^  vmmy^y^v  r^  itpx'^oko' 
yoviumfc  IvropiaQ^  trtviv  ^ro^'yti  ivvi  tai  rpUueovra  cai  nrpamoviot/Q  v«r<- 
povvav  rStv  'IXiocwv. 

(38)  o<  H  Xoywraroi  Tm¥  'Pt^tudi^r  vvyypafittv,  Iv  o7c  i^ri  II^pci^  re  Kar^v 
o  rdc  yfvcoXoyja;  rAr  Iv  'IraXia  w6Xt^tv  imfuXiarara  vwayayitv^  Kai  Taioc 
ScfirfM^vcoc,  &c — Dion.  Hid.  i.  11.  Commire  the  ytvtnkoyiat  of  Hecatieus, 
and  the  criocic  of  many  Greek  writers.  Cicero  Tubc.  Quiest.  iv.  2,  calls  Cato 
a  '  gravisHimus  auotor/  a  witness  of  high  anthority,  on  a  question  of  early 
Boman  usages.  As  to  the  discrepancies  of  the  writers  of  Italian  origins,  see 
Serv.  Mu,  vii.  678.  De  ItaUcis  etiam  urbibus  Hyginus  plenissime  scripsit, 
et  Cato  in  Originibus.  Annd  omnes  tamen,  sidiligenteradrertas,  de  aneto* 
ribus  oonditarum  urbium  aissensio  inrenitur,  adeo  ut  ne  urbis  quidem  Bonue 
grigo  possit  diligenter  [lucolenter  P]  agnosci. 
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successive  writer  obtained  some  particulars  from  the  stories  pre- 
served in  sacred  books,  which  he  recorded  in  his  hi8tor7.('^ 
This  statement  (as  we  have  seen)  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
{act:  for  the  earliest  Roman  historian  wrote  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  500  years  fix)m  the  foundation  of  the  city  ;  and  was 
even  divided  by  an  interval  of  nearly  300  years  from  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings  and  the  establishment  of  the  consu}ar  form  of 
government. 

Nevertheless,  the  classical  writers  sometimes  use  expressions 
which  seem  to  imply  that  the  early  historians  whom  they  quote 
were  not  only  ancient  with  respect  to  their  own  age,  but  lived 
near  the  time  for  which  their  testimony  is  adduced.  Thus  livy 
calls  Fabius  *  scriptorum  antiquissimus,'  in  citing  him  as  a  wit- 
ness to  the  statement  that  80,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
were  enumerated  in  the  census  of  ServiusTullius :  and  again,  he 
describes  the  same  historian  as  *  longe  antiquissimus  auctor,'  in 
reference  to  the  death  of  Coriolanu&(^  It  is  true,  as  a  matter 
of  teyd,  that  Fabius  was  the  most  ancient  of  the  Roman  histo- 
rians :  nevertheless  his  antiquity  faUs  short  of  the  time  assigned 
to  the  reign  of  Servius  by  about  3|  centuries ;  and  when  it  is  said 
that  he  is  by  fieur  the  most  ancient  witness  with  respect  to  the 
death  of  Coriolanus,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  he  was 
removed  from  that  event  by  an  interval  of  about  270  years. 

The  interval  of  time  which  separated  Dionysius  and  livy 
finom  Fabius  was  about  the  same  as  that  which  separates  us  from 
Selden  :(^)  if  Selden  had  written  the  history  of  England,  we 
might  have  considered  his  testimony,  unsupported  by  documents, 
valid  for  any  event  in  the  seventeenth  century :  but  we  should 
not  have  admitted  his  evidence,  without  some  ulterior  authority, 
for  a  £ACt  in  the  year  1370,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III ;  still  less 
for  an  event  in  the  year  1290.    Such  writers  as  Piso  and  Sem- 

(30)  Speaking  of  the  foundation  of  Romo,  DioDytiui  mji  :  TlaXtui^ 
ftiv  Mfv  9in  vvyypaft^  •(n  Xoyoypafoc  ivri  'Pt^ftaitav  ovfi  fic*  'c  waXatmv 
|ii»TM  XtfjMV  Iv  UfoSc  ii^TOi^  9f^oiuvw¥  kmavTo^  ri  wapaXafiitv  iviypwl^, — 
i.  73.     In  zi.  G2,  he  deecribot  himself  ai  wtcnw^tf  rate  «c  rAr  Up^t^  rt 

(40)  LiTj,  i.  44 ;  iL  40.    Anctor  means  a  witneta. 

(41)  Selden  died  in  1664. 
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pronius^  were  to  Dionysius  and  Livy,  in  point  of  time,  nearly 
what  Burnet  and  Carte  are  to  us ;  whUe  Claudius  Quadrigarius 
and  Valerius  Antias  stood  to  them  in  nearly  the  same  relation 
in  which  Hume  stands  to  a  living  historian  of  England. 

§  11  The  native  historians  of  Rome,  who  were  prior  to 
Sallust,  Dionysius,  and  Livy,  have  been  sometimes  grouped 
together,  ynder  the  common  designation  of  a^n/nalists.^*^ 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  applied  the  word  annalea  to  any 
historical  record  arranged  according  to  successive  annual  perioda 
Thus  they  spoke  of  the  Annales  Fontificum,  the  ancient  register 
of  memorable  events,  annually  made  by  the  pontifis.(^'^)  But  the 
word  was  not  confined  to  these  meagre  official  annals :  any 
historical  work  which  was  divided  into  annual  periods,  might  be 
so  designated.  Thus  Livy  calls  his  own  work  Annales  ;Q^)  and 
Tacitus  entitled  his  account  of  the  times  of  Tiberius  and  the 
three  next  emperors  Annales;  while  to  his  account  of  the 
emperors,  of  his  own  time,  he  gave  the  name  of  HistoTice.Q^) 

AnrwUs  was  first  used  as  a  general  term  for  histoiy,  ^vritten 
according  to  years,  and  lastly,  for  any  history.(*^)  The  law  pro- 
posed by  the  tribune  L.  Villius,  in  the  year  180  B.C.,  which 
defined  the  minimum  age  for  the  high  offices  of  state,  was 
denominated  Lex  AnnaliSy  and  the  family  of  Villius  acquired 
the  cognomen  of  Annalis,^*'') 


(42)  See  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

(43)  See  Becker,  ib.  p.  4.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  annals,  in 
Kieb.  Hist.  toI.  i.  p.  2U^— 9.  In  Livy  xliii.  13,  the  word  annates  appears 
to  be  used  to  denote  public  annals,  kept  by  state  ofCcers. 

(44)  Livy,  xliii.  13.  In  x.  18,  Livy  says:  'Literas  ad  coUcgam 
arcessenduin  ex  Samnio  missas,  in  trinis  annalihun  invenio:'  where  he 
means  to  say  that  he  finds  the  fact  stated  in  three  histories. 

(45)  See  Gcll.  v.  18 ;  ^iobuhr,  in  Phil.  Mus.  vol.  ii.  p.  661. 
V46)  In  this  sense,  Virgil  says : — 

*  O  dca,  si  priniA  repetens  ab  origine  pergani, 

Kt  vacet  annales  nostrorum  audire  laboruni.' — .£n.  i.  372,  3. 

Also  Ovid : — 

•  Sacra  rocognosces  annalihus  ervfa  prixcis, 

Et  4U0  sit  nierito  quseque  notata  dies.* — Fast.  i.  7,  8. 

Tliis  is  the  n\oA  common  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  Latin  writers. 

(47)  £0  anno  rogatio  primum  lata  est  ab  L.  Villio  tribuuo  picbis,  quot 
annos  uuti  qucmque  magistratum  petcrent  cax»erctitquc.    Indc  cognomen 
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Hence,  in  passages  where  Cicero  and  other  classical  writers 
refer  to  Annales,  with  respect  to  events  of  the  early  period  of 
Borne,  they  do  not  mean  to  cite  either  the  o£Scial  annals  of  the 
pontiffs,  or  the  annalistic  work  of  any  early  chronicler ;  but  they 
use  the  word  as  synonymous  with  history  in  general  (^ 

The  class  of  historians  now  in  question  appear  to  have 
generally  composed  their  works  in  an  annalistic  form :  for 
Dionysius  compares  them  with  the  Greek  chronographers  :(^^ 
moreover,  they  are  described  by  Cicero  as  writing  in  that 
jejune,  concise,  and  unimpressive  style  which  we  consider  as 
characteristic  of  the  annalistic  method.(^  Some  of  their  works 
however  were  very  voluminous — ^for  example,  that  of  Valerius 
Antias,  of  which  the  seventy-fiflh  book  is  quoted  ;  and.  if  their 
histories  were  extant,  we  probably  should  find  that  wide 
differences  existed  between  them  in  ability,  style,  and  method  ; 
so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  predicate  anything  of  them  in 
the  aggregate.  But  it  is  material  to  observe  that  for  the  period 
before  the  landing  of  Pyrrhus,  they  were  neither  contemporary 
witnesses,  nor  had  personal  access  to  the  evidence  of  contempo- 
raiy  witnesses ;  and  that  they  continued  to  write  during  a  period 
of  nearly  two  centuries. 

It  18  the  more  important  for  a  reader  to  bear  this  circumstance 
in  mind — because,  in  finding  it  stated  in  a  modem  critical 
historian,  that  Dionysius  or  livy  has  taken  such  a  fact  from  '  the 
Annalists,*  or  that  he  has  misunderstood  a  legal  or  constitutional 
phrase  used  by  *  the  AnnalistSy'  he  may  inadvertently  be  led  to 
suppose  that  these  annalists  are  understood  to  speak  with  the 
authority  of  contemporary  witnesses,  or  with  a  knowledge  of  the 


hmUim  inditnm  ut  AmnmltM  appelUreoiur.  liTy,  xl.  44.  CoDoeming  the 
Ug€M  amnairs^  see  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  20;  Wex  in  the  ClaMical  Muieum, 
ToL  iii.  p.  405. 

(48)  See  for  example,  Cic.  Div.  i.  17;  De  Fin.  ii.  21 ;  Floras,  i.  10; 
which  pAMagm  are  erroneoual  v  applied  by  Lederc,  Des  Joumauz  chex  lea 
Bomains,  [).  3iS.  351,  2,  to  tbe  annala  of  the  pontiflti.  Lachmann,  De 
Font.  Lir.  i.  p.  21).  undorttanda  Fabiua  to  be  rrfcrred  to  in  the  expreaaion 
prUci  ammalrt  in  Liry,  ir.  7,  vetustiores  annaleM  in  vii.  9,  and  amtiquissimi 
anma/es  in  riii.  30.—*  £x  annalium  monumentia.*    Gell.  vii.  19. 

(49)  i.  7.  (50)  Above,  ch.  2,  §  8. 
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technical  political  language  of  the  day :  whereas  they  were  only 
annalists  in  the  sense  that  a  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who 
digests  the  history  of  Charlemagne  according  to  years,  is  an 
annalist,  and  they  may  have  lived  four,  five,  six,  seven,  or  even 
more  centuries  after  the  events  which  they  recount 

Thus  Kiebuhr  attempts  to  confirm  a  conjecture  of  his  own, 
respecting  the  meaning  of  the  term  cerarii,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  liability  of  the  plebeians  to  tribute  by  saying  that  '  this 
was  the  view  of  those  annalists,  more  accurately  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  times,  whom  Livy  follows,  when  he  relates  how  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  murmured  that  the  tribute  was  only 
levied  for  the  sake  of  ruining  the  Plebs.'(^^)  The  passages  in 
Livy  refer  to  the  year  398  aa,  eight  years  before  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  the  Gauls — a  time  long  anterior  to  the  existence  of 
contemporary  annalists,  if  by  annalists  we  are  to  understand 
historiana 

Again,  Niebuhr  remarks  that  although  Dionysius  (erroneously, 
as  he  thinks)  considers  the  clients  as  a  part  of  the  plebeian  body, 
he  distinguishes  between  them  in  his  running  narrative,  'because 
the  genuine  expressions,  of  the  Annals  were  lying  before 
him.'(^^  These  annals,  however,  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
works  of  the  annahstic  historians,  not  the  annals  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, did  not  reflect  the  genuine  language  of  the  time,  inas- 
much as  they  were  written  many  centuries  afterwarda 

He  likewise  speaks  of  the  Annals  containing  much  respecting 
the  anti-popular  conduct  of  Appius  Claudius  before  the  first 
secession  of  the  Plobs,  in  494  aa,  adding  that  this  information 
was  probably  derived  from  the  family  memoirs  of  the  Claudii:(^'^) 
a  conjecture  which  shows  that  he  is  speaking,  not  of  the  official 
register,  but  of  the  work  of  some  unauthorized  historian.  Yet 
there  were  no  annalists  who  wrote  the  history  of  this  ]>eriod  till 
the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  And  aften^ards  he  describes 
'the  Annals,'  in  relation  to  the  same  early  period,  as  carefully 


(51)  Sec  Niebuhr,  JIibL   vol.   i.  p.  474,  and  p.  682.  n.  1290.      The 
pasjiagefl  of  Livy  are,  r.  10,  12. 

(52)  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  590.  (53)  lb.  p.  699. 
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copying  the  books  of  the  augurs  and  pontifi8,(")  in  which  pas- 
sage he  clearly  refers  to  some  later  historian,  who,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  time,  was  certainly  long  posterior  to  the 
events  narrated,  and  could  not,  in  describing  them,  have  been 
assisted  by  any  personal  knowledge.  ('^) 


(54)  lb.  p.  606,  n.  1344. 

(55)  See  also  ib.  p.  572 :  '  Some  aunalist  must  have  mentioDed  the 
evil,^.  573. — 'This  remark  clearly  belongs  to  an  old  annalist,  not  to 
I^vy*  P-  573.  'Livy  himself,  in  spite  of  his  prejudioes,  does  not  suppress 
what  was  to  be  read  in  the  annals,'  ib.  'The  annals  related  that  the 
persons  who  seceded  on  account  of  their  debts,  were  in  the  legions,'  ib.  p.  580. 

In  Tol.  ii.  p.  50,  1,  in  treatiiifi^  of  the  Latin  league,  he  speaks  of 
'a  Latin  Annalist,*  followed  bv  Sionysius,  and  he  suspects  tnat  this 
annalist '  had  retained  the  old  law  term,  which  the  Greek  historian  could 
not  understand.' — Ib.  p.  180 :  '  The  express  information  that  the  elections 
were  transferred  from  the  centuries  to  the  curies,  he  himself  [Dionysius] 
gives  us  in  the  person  of  tlie  tribune  Lsetorius,  as  it  had  been  put  into  his 
mouth  by  some  Konum  annalist.' — Ib.  p.  203,  n.  459:  '  Perhaps,  however, 
it  was  merely  some  careful  annalist  that  mentioned,*  Ac. — Ib.  p.  210 :  with 
respect  to  the  assassination  of  Genucius ;  'On  this  point  Livy,  whose  preju- 
dices certainly  did  not  incline  him  to  suspect  patricians  unjustly,  must 
have  found  the  annals  all  agreed  in  their  testimony.'— 

In  treating  of  the  decemriral  period,  he  sa^rs :  ib.  p.  323, '  This  was 
distinctly  perceived  by  the  authors  whom  Dionysius  had  oefore  him,  when 
he  wrote,  that  after  the  first  year,  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  the  tribune- 
ship  determined  the  senators  to  wish  for  the  decemrirate ;  and  assuredly 
all  the  annalists  saw  with  equal  deamess  that  half  of  the  second  decemviral 
board  did  actually  consist  of  plebeians.' 

Again,  p.  324 :  '  Liv^ ,  whose  contradictions  proceed  from  his  following 
different  annalists  in  different  passages,  begins  his  account  of  the  decern- 
virate,' Ac 

In  vol.  iii.  p.  13,  n.  12,  a  case  is  described  where  the  annalists  filled  up 
a  meagre  account  with  Uie  matter  of  a  later  age.  Here  a  subsequent 
historian,  not  a  contemporary  official  registrar,  is  clearly  meant. 

Ib.  p.  30:  He  speaiLS  of  what  the  old  annalists  pernaps  related  unani- 
mously respecting  toe  Licinian  rogations. 

Ib.  p.  116:  'The  arbitrary  riew  of  an  annalist'  is  mentioned.  Many 
other  passages  of  the  same  sort  occur  throughout  Niebuhr*s  work. 

It  should  be  obsenred  that  in  all  these  cases,  the  mention  of  the  '  annals* 
or '  annalists'  is  exclusively  due  to  Niebuhr's  conjecture.  In  none  of  these 
eases,  does  Liyy  or  Dionysius,  or  any  other  writer,  refer  to  any  annals. 

Eodem  anno  descisse  Antiates  apud  plerosque  auetores  mvenio.  L  • 
Comelinm  consulem  id  bellum  gessisse,  oppidumque  cepisse,  certum 
affirmare,  quia  nulla  apud  retustiores  scripiores  ejus  rei  mentio  est,  non 
aosim.  Ltry  iii.  23,  with  respect  to  the  year  459  B.C.  Who  the  vetuMliore* 
seriptoret  alluded  to  by  Livy  may  be,  we  know  not ;  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  means  no  writer  older  than  Fabius  and  Cinciu^.  "Niebuhr, 
however.  Hist.  toI.  ii.  n.  567  and  579,  renders  this  expresniou  by  '  older 
annals'  and  'earlier  annalints.' 

In  Tol.  ii.  p.  2,  Niebulur  savs  that  Claudius  Quadrigarius  '  was  one  of 
the  annalists  whom  Livy  haa  before  him.'  Here  the  word  annalist  is 
applied  to  a  oomiMurativcly  recent  historian:  for  Claudius  Quadrigarius  was 
posterior  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi. 
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Elsewhere  he  makes  a  distinction  between  an  early  set  of 
annals,  which  was  deserving  of  credit,  and  was  written  with 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  times,  and  a 
later  set^  which  was  of  inferior  authority,  and  did  not  possess 
the  same  tide  to  belief.(^  This  distinction  however  rests  on 
no  historical  ground — the  earliest  and  latest  annalists  were, 
though  not  equally  remote  from  the  first  centuries  of  the 
city,  yet  so  remote  as  to  be  equally  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  direct  and  personal  knowledge  either  of  the  events  or  the 
institutiona 

§  12  So  far  as  the  Roman  history  of  the  first  four  and 
a-half  centuries  rested  on  the  accounts  of  native  writers,  it  was 
compiled  by  lavy  and  Dionyaus  from  the  works  of  the  historians, 
beginning  with  Fabius  Pictor  and  Cincius,  who  lived  before  their 
tima  From  these  the  received  version  of  that  history  was  doubt- 
less almost  exclusively  taken.  We  leam  however  from  Dionydus 
that  certain  Greek  writers  treated  the  early  Roman  history;  at 
the  head  of  whom  he  places  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  the  historian 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  Timseus  the  Sicilian,  who 
related  the  early  events  in  his  general  history,  and  included  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus  in  a  separate  work  upon  that  prince.  After 
these  he  mentions  Antigonus,  Polybius,  Silenus,  and  numerous 
others  who  wrote  on  various  parts  of  the  history.  But  each  of 
them,  be  adds,  treated  the  subjects  briefly,  and  without  diligence 
or  aocurac^y  deriving  his  information  only  from  casual  reportaC^ 
The  latter  description  does  not  apply  to  the  accounts  of  Roman 
affiiirs  given  by  Polybius ;  and  Silenus,  though  he  may  not  have 
been  a  judicious  historian,  nevertheless  must  have  had  great 
opportunities,  in  Hannibal's  camp,  of  learning  the  truth  with 
respect  to  the  events  of  the  war  with  Roma  Of  Antigonus  we 
know  scarcely  anything  :(^  from  the  order  in  which  his  name  is 


(56)  Sec  Hitt.  Tol.  ii.  p.  249—264 ;  toI.  iii.  p.  117.  In  rol.  ii.  p.  298, 
n.  €i76,  the  original  relation  contained  in  '  the  ola  annals/  and  a  subsequent 
addition  to  it  are  mentioned. 

(57)  ^'^  (ravroc  6\iya,  Kal  oi'fi  airA  fuvwovfavftivt^c  ovU    dxpifl^^,  d\X* 

(58)  See  Fragm.  Hist.  Or.  rol.  iv.  p.  906. 
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placed  by  Dionysius,  he  appears  to  be  later  than  Timaeus  and 
earlier  than  Polybius :  which  would  make  him  about  contem- 
porary with   Fabius  and   Cinciua     The  remark  of  Dionysius 
seems  to  apply  principally  to  the  accounts  of  the  early  Roman 
history,   introduced   into   their   histories  by   Hieronymus   and 
Timseus.     Hieronymus,  in  his  relation  of  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus, 
and   Timseus  in  his  Gteneral  History,  which  came   down  to 
264  RO,  the  commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War,  and  in  his 
work  on  Pyrrhus,  had  both  occasion  to  speak  of  Rome  with 
reference  to   contemporary  events;   and  hence  they  doubtless 
introduced  incidentaUy  a  sketch  of  its  early  history.     There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Hieronymus  ever  visited   Italy  or 
Sicily.     Timseus,  who  was  a  native  of  Tauromenium,  in 'Sicily, 
was  banished  by  Agathocles,  and  passed  fifty  years  at  Athens ; 
but  appears  to  have  returned  to  Sicily  in  his  old  age,  and  to 
have  there  completed  his  historiea(^')     The  knowledge  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  possessed  by  the  Greeks  underwent  a  considerable 
extension  in  the  age  of  the  successors  of  Alexander.    The  col- 
lection of  marvellous  stories,  which  is  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
but  belongs  to  this  period,  contains  many  minute  particulars 
respecting  these  countrie&(^      The  principal  channel  through 
which  these  accounts  reached  the  Greeks  of  the  mother  country 
was  doubtless  the  information  of  merchants  and  other  navi- 
gator&(*^)     It  must  have  been  from  information  of  this  kind  that 


(59)  Yn^roi.  Hist.  6r.  vol.  i.  pnef.  p.  1. 

(60)  Thus  mention  is  made  of  Daunia,  c.  109;  Peuoetia,  c.  110; 
lapvffia,  c.  97-8;  Tarentum,  c.  32,106;  Metapontum,  c.  108;  Thurii, 
c.  169;  8icUy,  c.  40,  55.7.  82, 112. 130, 148, 172;  ^tna,  c.  154;  Pelorus. 
c.  Ill;  lipara,  c.  34,  37, 101 ;  Cuma,  c.95.  102;  the  Sirenusss.  c.  103; 
Circaram,  c.  78;  (Enaria  in  Tuscany,  c.  94;  Elba,  c.  93,  105;  Sardinia, 
c.  100 ;  the  Umbri,  c.  80 ;  a  Heraclean  road  in  Italy,  leading  to  Celtica  and 
Iberia,  is  mentioned  in  c.  85.  Wcstermann,  in  the  preface  to  his  Paradoxo- 
grai^ii,  p.  xxvi,  says  of  it:  'Paucissima  sunt  qu«  etatem  Aristotelis 
apertc  migrant,  nisi  hue  referre  yis  partem  eorum  qu»  de  ItaliA  atque 
adjacent ibus  regionibus  passim  profenuitur,  qiurquesane  «tatem  aliquanto 
infferiorcui  sapere  videntur.'  The  mention  of  Agathocles,  c.  110,  and  of 
Cleonymus,  c.  78,  brines  down  the  composition  of  the  treatise  to  a  dale 
posterior  to  Aristotle.  See  above,  p.  58. 

(61)  Liry  describes  the  Bomans  in  early  times  as  relying  upon  the 
information  of  trarelling  merchants,  even  in  oflairs  of  state :  '  Itaque  qaum 
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Aristotle  compiled  the  description  of  the  Carthaginian  constitu- 
tion, which  we  read  in  the  second  book  of  his  Politics ;  as  well 
as  the  descriptions  of  the  constitutions  of  other  non-Grecian 
states,  which  he  included  in  his  lost  collection  of  Constitutions. 
The  oral  reports  thus  obtained  were  doubtless  not  very  trust- 
worthy, even  with  respect  to  visible  and  contemporary  pheno- 
mena, as  we  may  learn  from  the  Aristotelian  collection  of 
marvellous  stories;  but  with  respect  to  the  past,  they  were 
still  less  likely  to  be  veracious.  Such  however  were  probably 
the  authorities  followed  by  Hieronymus  and  Timaeus  in  their 
accounts  of  early  Roman  history.  The  work  of  Diocles  of 
Peparethus,  who  is  stated  by  Plutarch  to  have  first  given  to  the 
world  the  celebrated  foundation  legend  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
and  to  have  been  followed  in  it  by  Fabius  Pictor,  appears  not 
to  have  been  known  to  Dionysius,  who  never  makes  mention  of 
it  We  shall  revert  hereafter  to  this  subject,  in  connexion  with 
the  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.(*^ 

§  13  The  existence  of  Greek  histories  in  which  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus  and  the  First  Punic  War  were  related,  and  in 
\vhich  Roman  affairs  were  otherwise  adverted  to,  could  not  fail 
to  be  known  to  many  Romans  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic 
War.  Historiography  w^as  at  that  time  exclusively  a  Greek  art ; 
and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  earliest  Roman  histories  should 
have  been  composed  in  the  Greek  language.  The  authors  of 
them  were,  moreover,  men  engaged  in  civil  and  military  affairs. 
The  Roman  histor}'  had  from  its  origin  the  character  of  memoirs, 
comix>sed  by  persons  who  had  borne  a  part  in  public  life,  and 
who  wrote  with  the  practical  view  of  throwing  light  uj>on  the 
political  state  of  their  country.     They  did  not  belong  to  the 


rcminciatiiTn  a  mcrcatoribus  cMot  nc^ata  A'cirntibus  nuxilia.'  \v.  21.  *  Ilinc 
Etrurifv  prinripum  ex  omnibus  i>0]ni]i8  i*oiijiirutii)iictii  dv  1k*11o,  ad  fuiium 
Voltuinna>  factitni,  mcroatorcs  auercbant.*  vi.  2.  Ca-Siir  Cfn>urc8  the  Gauln 
for  the  8aino  i»nictiiv.  B.  G.  iv.  5.  But  he  <Ieseribcs  himself  a.s  obtaining 
infomiatioii  res|KH*ting  Britain  from  nicrehants,  lH»eauHe  they  wore  almost 
the  only  pers<»tis  ysho  went  fi\>m  Gaul  to  that  islan«l. — ib.  iv.  2l).  They 
Hkewiiio  <-onvey  to  Britain  the  news  of  his  intended  exiKnlitioD. — c.  21. 

(6j)  Below,  th.  10,  §  C,  1». 
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-literaiy  class,  and  they  did  not  cultivate  history  as  an  art ;  but 
they  compiled  the  memoirs  of  their  own  times  in  the  dry  and 
uoadorned  style  which  was  used  for  the  composition  of  the 
public  annals  by  the  chief  pontiff  ;(•*)  while  with  respect  to  the 
times  beyond  the  memory  of  the  living  generation,  they  derived 
their  accounts  from  entries  preserved  in  national  and  sacred 
tepositorieaC^)  Hence  the  Roman  historiography  had,  from  its 
commencement,  an  official  and  public  character;  it  was  com- 
posed by  statesmen  and  soldiers,  either  from  their  own  personal 
knowledge,  or  from  public  documents  and  recorda  Qreek  his- 
tory, on  the  other  hand,  originated,  to  a  great  extent,  with 
private  and  unauthorized  writers,  who  had  not  a  distinctly 
conoeived  practical  end,  but  who  aimed  rather  at  producing  a 
woiic  of  art^  or  at  least  a  pleasing  narrative,  and  who  sought  to 
acquire  a  literary  reputation.  Their  object^  if  not  to  win  a  prize 
for  their  composition,  was  to  obtain  the  admiration  of  an  attentive 
audience.  Even  if  the  stories  of  the  recitations  of  Herodotus  at 
Olympia  and  elsewhere  are  all  false,(^)  the  practice  which  they 
imply  was  doubtless  real  Thucydides,  indeed,  as  well  as  Philistus 
and  Xenophon,  belong  to  the  same  class  of  writers  as  the  early 
Roman  historians ;  but  the  former  contrasts  his  own  history,  as  a 
w<»k  designed  for  permanence,  with  -those  histories  which  were 
intended  merely  to  gain  momentary  applause,  or  to  make  an 
exhibition  of  literary  talent(*^  The  work  of  Thucydides  com- 
bined a  practical  with  a  philosophical  character;  those  of  the 
rly  Roman  historians  had  the  former  without  the  latter. 


nihfl  ftj  i 


'  Ermt  enim  historiA,'  (says  Oicero,  of  the  early  Bomtn  historians) 
liod  nisi  annalimn  oonfeotio  ;*  and  he  proceeds  to  iUnstrale  the  sense 
which  he  attaches  to  the  word  antuUei,  by  a  reference  to  the  annals  kept 
by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  He  then  adds :  '  Hanc  simiUtudinem  scribendi 
multi  secuti  sunt,  qui  sine  uUis  omamontis  monumenta  solum  temponun, 
hominnm,  loconun,  ffestarumque  rerum  reliquerunt.*— <)ioer.  de  Orat.  ii.  12. 
A  eomparison  of  tne  extract  from  Calpumius  Piso  (above,  p.  90)  in 
GeD.  Ti.  9.  with  LiTy,  ix.  46,  wiU  illustrate  the  diflerenoe  between  the 
bald  and  unattractive  style  of  the  ancient  historians,  and  that  of  the  polished 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age. 

(64)  Dion.  Ilal.  above,  p.  89,  n.  39. 

(65)  See  Huie's  Hist,  of  Gr.  lit.  toI.  ir.  p.  254^70. 
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Chapter  IV. 

ON  THE  ORAL  TRADITIONS  OF  ROMAN  HISTORY, 
FOR  THE  PERIOD  BEFORE  THE  WAR  WITH 
PTRRHUS. 

§  1  Tl/E  have  already  seen  that  Polybius  lays  down  the 
^  ^  principle,  that  a  historian  can  only  obtain  accurate 
information  respecting  the  events  of  the  past  time,  by  restricting 
himself  to  such  fiskcts  as  can  be  described  to  him  by  persons  of 
the  preceding  generation  who  had  immediate  knowledge  of 
them;  and  that  in  applying  this  principle,  he  commences  his 
consecutive  history  only  about  twenty  years  before  his  own 
birtL  The  infidelity  of  oral  tradition,  with  respect  to  past 
occurrences,  has  been  so  generally  recognised,  that  it  would  be 
a  superfluous  labour  to  dwell  upon  it  For  our  present  purpose, 
it  is  more  material  to  fix  the  time  during  which  an  accurate 
memoiy  of  historical  events  may  be  perpetuated  by  oral  tradition 
alone.  Newton,  in  his  work  on  Chronology,(^)  fixes  it  at  eighty 
or  a  hundred  years  for  a  time  anterior  to  the  use  of  writing : 
and  Yolney  says  that,  among  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America, 
there  was  no  accurate  tradition  of  fistcts  which  were  a  century 
old.0  Kallet^  in  his  work  on  Northern  Antiquities,  remarks 
that^  among  the  common  class  of  mankind,  a  son  remembers  his 
father,  knows  something  about  his  grandfather,  but  never 
bestows  a  thought  on  his  more  remote  progenitor&O     This 


(i)  The  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms  amended  (1728,  4to),  In- 
trod.  p.  7. 

(2)  See  the  author's  Treatise  on  Obs.  and  Heas.  in  Pol.  vol.  i.  p.  818; 
and  other  passages,  ib. 

(3)  c.  2.  See  ib.  vol.  i.  i>.  218.  M.  Leclcrc,  Des  Joumaoz  ches  lea 
Bomains,  p.  11.  says,  that  the  memory  of  old  men,  or  traditions,  always 
goes  back  at  least  a  hundred  years,  tn  some  places  Nicbuhr  appears  to 
relj  upon  the  fidehty  of  oral  tradition  for  long  periods  of  time.    Thus,  in 
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would  carry  back  a  man's  knowledge  of  his  own  fiunilj  for  about 
a  hundred  years ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  his  knowledge  of 
public  a£EiEdrs,  founded  on  a  similar  oral  tradition,  would  reach  to 
an  earlier  date. 

We  learn  from  Thucydides,  that  the  Athenians,  during  the 
panic  fear  caused  by  the  mutilation  of  the  Mercuries,  and  the 
dread  of  treasonable  attempts  to  overthrow  the  democracy  and 
establish  a  despotism,  recurred  in  their  thoughts  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  Pisistratus  and  his  sons,  which  had  begun  nearly  150 
years  and  ended  nearly  100  years  before  that  time,  and  which 
they  knew  only  from  oral  tradition.(^)  The  Athenians^  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  like  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Punic  War, 
possessed  no  history  of  their  country ;  the  imperfect  narratives 
of  the  Pisistratic  period,  incndentally  introduced  by  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides  in  their  histories,  were  not  published  till  after- 
warda  Yet  there  was  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  Pisistratic  despotism  generally  diffused  among  the  Athenians 
at  this  time  to  increase  the  popular  sentiment  of  alarm,  and  to 
furnish  a  ground  of  inference,  from  a  native  precedent^  as  to  the 
probable  acts  of  a  despot^  in  case  any  aspiring  oligarch  should 
be  able  to  possess  himself  of  supreme  power,  and  subject  the 
citizens  to  his  sway.  It  is  true  that  this  popular  belief  was 
erroneous  as  to  some  material  facts;  but  it  was  sufficiently 
accurate  in  substance  to  guide  the  Athenians  in  their  political 


Httt.  Tol.  L  p.  3S0,  he  states,  that  '  gemiine  and  oral  tradition  has  kent 
the  fltory  of  TmrpeiM/^Jt94-€tud-twemif  kundrtd  feart  in  the  mouths  of  tne 
common  people,  who  for  many  centuries  have  l>een  total  strangers  to  the 
names  or  Clalia  and  Cornelia.*  In  rol.  ii.  p.  77,  he  savs :  '  The  right  of 
intermarriitf  e  with  Alba  is  expressed  in  the  legend  of  the  mothers  of  the 
Horatii  andCuriatii ;  that  with  the  Priscans  and  Latins,  in  the  storp  of 
the  matrons  who,  before  the  battle  of  Regillus,  were  allowed  to  part  mm 
their  husbands ;  and  im  suck  fma iters  traditiam  cannot  deviate  fr^m  tke 
truth*  With  respect  to  the  story  of  the  contempt  of  Pkipirius  for  the 
auspices,  in  liyy,  z.  40,  he  remarks :  '  Such  traces  pefore  the  existence  of 
a  history  written  by  conteraporaries,  are  far  more  historical  than  anything 
else :  they  continue  to  lire  Jhr  centuries  handed  dottn  by  tradition*  Hist. 
Tol.  iii.  p.  S93. 

(4)  wnii,  SeeThuc.  ri.  63 — 00  ;  compare  i,  18—80.  The  despot  iurn  of 
Fiffistratus  began  in  560  b.c.  The  expulsion  of  the  family  took  plai*e  v\ 
610  B.C.    The  affair  of  the  Mercuries  was  in  416  B.C. 

B2 
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reasonings,  and  it  unquestionably  influenced  their  practical 
judgment  There  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  the 
Roman  public  in  218  B.a  were  not  as  well  informed  respecting 
their  political  history,  as  the  Athenian  public  had  been,  re* 
specting  their  own  history,  two  centuries  earlier.  The  contem- 
poraries of  Fabius  Mazimus  and  Scipio  were  doubtless  as 
inquisitive  respecting  the  events  of  their  native  history  as  the 
contemporaries  of  Nicias  and  Alcibiades.  Adopting  this  ex- 
ample as  a  standard  of  measurement,  we  may  assume  that  the 
Romans,  at  the  banning  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  would  have 
preserved  an  oral  tradition,  correct  in  its  general  substance, 
though  erroneous  in  many  single  facts,  for  a  period  reaching 
back  for  nearly  ]  50  years ;  that  is  to  say,  till  nearly  twenty 
years' within  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Qauls.(^ 

The  expulsion  of  the  Fisistratid®  preceded  the  death  of 
Thucydides  by  thirty-nine  year&  The  inquiries  therefore  which 
he  instituted  into  the  circumstances  of  that  event,  and  the 
attempt  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  may  be  considered  as 
limited  within  fifty  years  before  his  own  Ufetima  The  corre- 
sponding period  in  Rome,  with  respect  to  Fabius,  would  bring  us 
to  about  the  year  300  RO,  just  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Third  Samnite  War. 

The  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  are  described  by  Thucy- 
dides as  referring  in  their  public  acts,  in  the  year  432  RC,  to  an 
event  of  Athenian  history — the  attempt  of  Cylon — ^which  took 
place  about  612  Rc(^  This  event  was  therefore,  at  this  time, 
180  years  old  ;  and  its  memory  could  only  have  been  preserved 
by  oral  traditioiL  If  we  adopt  this  example  as  a  canon  of 
computation,  we  must  enlarge  the  period  of  exact  traditionary 
memory ;  and  we  shall,  on  applying  it  to  Roman  history,  find 
that  the  Romans,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
might  have  retained  an  oral  record  of  an  event  even  so 
remote  as  the  siege  of  Veii,  the  commencement  of  which  is 


TUi.  30. 


qnoiet  the  teftimony  of  Fabiui  to  a  fact  of  the  year  325  9.c. 
(6)  L  120. 
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placed  187  years,  and  its  termination  178  years,  before  the 
year  218  B.a 

If  we  suppose  that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  were  able  to 
obtain  accurate  oral  accounts  respecting  the  attempt  of  Cylon^ 
we  must  allow  that  they  could  ascend  to  dates,  the  former  182 
years,  and  the  latter  141  years,  before  their  respective  birtha 
Taking  the  latter  number,  we  should  obtain  for  Fabius  a  period 
reaching  back  as  far  as  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Veil 

§  2  In  a  nation  which  has  no  consecutive  written  history, 
leading  events  would  be  perhaps  preserved,  in  their  general  out- 
lines, for  about  a  himdred  years.  Special  circumstances  might 
however  give  to  an  event  a  longer  hold  on  the  popular  memoiy. 
Thus  the  attempt  of  Cylon,  already  adverted  to,  created  a  here- 
ditary curse  in  the  powerful  family  of  the  Alcmseonidae  at  Athens^ 
which  would  naturally  tend  to  keep  up  the  recollection  of  the 
event  out  of  which  it  had  grown.  Moreover,  these  recollections 
were  refreshed  by  the  act  of  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  who, 
in  510  B.C.,  about  a  century  after  the  occurrence,  expelled  some 
of  the  tainted  persons  from  Athens ;  and  after  another  interval 
of  eighty  years,  in  432,  the  subject  was  revived  by  Sparta,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  removal  of  Pericles,  who  was,  by 
descent^  included  within  the  curse. 

Some  of  the  events  of  the  earlier  Boman  history  might  in 
this  manner  have  been  accurately  preserved  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding a  century,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 
Thus  commemorative  festivals,  and  other  periodical  observances, 
may  in  certain  cases  have  served  to  perpetuate  a  true  tradition 
of  some  national  eventQ  Most  of  the  Roman  festivals,  indeed, 
appear  to  be  traced  to  fabulous  origins :  but  for  many  of  the 
periodical  ceremonies  and  usages  which  were  observed  by  the 
Romans  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  ac,  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  historical  origin  was  probably  still  aliva  Thus  the 
memory  of  the  Dies  Allieiisis,  the  anniversary  of  the  fatal  battle 


(7)  For  a  list  of  Bomaa  fcttivils,  see  Hartung,  Bcligion  der  Bdmer, 
ToL  1.  p.  154. 
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of  Allia,  liad  doubtless  been  preserved  by  an  uninterrupted  usage 
since  the  year  890  RC,  in  which  the  disaster  took  placa(^  As 
the  memory  of  this  great  reverse  was  painful  and  humiliating  to 
the  Bomanfify  it  would  not  have  been  perpetuated  by  an  anniver- 
sary,  and  thus  kept  alive  by  a  periodical  celebration,  if  it  had 
not  been  founded  on  truth.  We  may  compare  with  it  the  service 
for  the  execution  of  Charles  L,  a>ppointed  under  the  Besto- 
ration. 

§  3  In  like  manner,  the  existence  of  a  series  of  elective 
kings;  their  expulsion  in  consequence  of  some  abuse  of 
power  ;0  and  their  replacement  by  the  existing  institution  of 
two  annual  elective  consuls,  were  facts  likdy  to  be  deeply 
engraven  in  the  popular  memory.  The  interrex,  who  continued 
to  be  appointed  till  the  end  of  the  Republic,  during  the  vacancies 
of  consuls,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  election  of  their 
successor,  was  a  long-enduring  reminiscence  of  the  regal 
period  ;(^^  inasmuch  as  it  was  believed  that  this  officer  origin- 


(8)  Conoeming  the  Dies  AllieoBis,  juid  its  obsenranoe  ms  an  imlucky  day 
in  later  times,  see  below,  eh.  xii. 

Orid  alludes  to  the  Dies  AUiensis  as  an  nnluoky  day : 

Tu  licet  incipias  qu&  flebilis  Allia  luce 

Yulneribus  Latiis  saDguinolenta  fait, 
QoAoue  die  redeunt,  rebus  minus  apta  gerendis, 

Cmta  PalsDstino  septima  festa  Syro. 

Art.  Amand.  i.  413 — 6. 

In  the  battle  with  the  Pmnestines  on  the  Allia,  880  B.C.,  ten  years  after 
the  Gallic  inrasion,  the  fatal  conflict  wiUi  the  Qwah  is  described  as  having 
been  remembered  on  both  sides.    liTv,  ri.  28, 9. 

Lnry  represents  the  consul  Cn.  Mayolius,  in  his  address  to  his  soldiers, 
in  189  B.C.,  before  the  battle  aeainst  the  Ghiuls  in  Asia  Minor,  to  have 
alluded  to  the  defeat  on  the  AUia;  xzxviii.  17.  The  time  is  exactly  two 
centuries — as  Manhus  says— just  the  same  time  as  the  Protectorate  is 
from  us. 

(q)  The  Remfkgimm,  or  anniyersaiy  of  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  was 
^elemted  on  tne  ^th  of  February. 

Nunc  mUii  dieenda  est  re^ps  fuga:  Traxit  ab  ilia 
8extus  ab  extremo  nomma  mense  dies. 

Orid.  Fast.  ii.  683,  4. 

Beg^fufn^m  sacrum  diccbant,  quo  die  rex  Tarquinius  fugerit  e  BomA. 
Festus,  p.  279.    Compare  Scbwegler,  K.  G.,  toI.  i.  p.  779. 

(lo)  If  the  Coniitia  for  appointing  new  consuls  could  not  he  held  by  a 
dictator,  or  one  of  the  outgomg  consuls,  an  interrex  was  appointed  by  the 
patricians,  L  e.,  practically  by  the  Senate — and  the  interrex  himself  was 
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ated  at  the  time  when  the  institution  of  elective  kings  was  in 
force — ^to  whom  the  maxim  of  an  hereditary  royalty,  that  *  the 
king  never  die8,'(^^)  did  not  apply ;  and  that  when  the  im- 
portant and  invidious  office  of  king  had  been  abolished,  the 
unimportant  and  inoffensive  office  and  title  df  interrez  had  been 
retained. 

The  insignia  of  high  office  used  by  the  dictator,  consuls, 
and  praetors — ^namely,  the  lictors  with  the  fasces,  the  ivory  curule 
chair,  and  the  purple-edged  toga  prsetexta — ^were  likewise  believed 
to  be  relics  of  the  ancient  royal  state,  and  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  republican  officers  from  the  kings,  when  the  Tarquins 
were  expelled,  and  the  form  of  government  was  altered.(^^ 


always  a  patrician.  An  interrex  was  appointed  for  fire  days.  Appian,  B.C. 
i.  98.  Compare  Jayj,  i.  17.  Dion.  Hal.,  ii.  57 ;  cf.  viii.  90,  conceminf^ 
the  original  lustitation ;  also  Eutrop.  L  4.  If  the  election  was  not  com- 
pleted within  that  time,  another  interrex  was  appointed,  and  so  on  in  suc- 
cession— as  many  as  8,  11  and  14  interreges  were  thus  sometimes  succes- 
Bively  appointed.    See  Becker,  ii.  1,  p.  299 — 909 ;  below,  ch.  xi.,  §  10. 

This  institution  was  doubtless  intended  to  guard  against  an  usurpation 
of  power  in  the  interrez,  by  oonfininff  the  duration  of  his  office  within 
very  narrow  limits.  The  function  of  uie  interrex  seems  to  have  been,  to 
propose  the  rogatio,  or  motion  for  the  election,  to  the  Comitia.  (Dion.  iz. 
14.J  According  to  the  Boman  practice,  the  motion  was  made,  and  the 
question  was  put,  by  the  same  person.  See  Becker,  ii.  3,  p.  93,  4.  The 
ancients  seem  to  have  had  no  person  like  our  Speaker,  to  act  as  the  pre- 
sident or  chairman  of  their  deliberatiTe  assemblies.  This  office  is  of  modem, 
and  apparently  of  Enslish  origin.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  a  popular 
aasembly  that  there  snould  be  a  person  specially  appointed  to  preterre 
order,  and  to  maintain  the  rules  of  its  procedure.  It  is  likewise  very  con- 
renient  that  the  person  who  puts  the  question  should  be  distinct  from  the 
person  who  makes  the  motion. 

(i  i)  Compare  the  French  expression  of  this  rule  of  suooession, '  Le  rot 
est  mort :  rire  le  roi !'    See  Blackstone,  Com.  i.  240. 

Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  340,  says,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
701  v.c,  no  interrex  had  oeen  appointed  in  the  last  three  centuries  or  the 
Bepublic.  (Becker,  ii.  1,  p.  296,  takes  a  similar  riew.)  But  an  interrex 
was  appointed  in  672  u.c.=82,  in  order  to  create  SjUa  dictator :  Appian, 
B.C.  i.  98  ;  Cic.  Leg.  i.  15.  Appian  describes  the  custom  as  baring  existed 
uninterruptedly  up  to  the  time  of  Sylla.  See  likewise  the  expression  of 
liry,  L  1/  :  Id  ab  re,  quod  mume  qttoque  tenet  nomen,  interregnum  appel- 
latum. 

(i3)  The  kines,  by  the  institution  of  Bomulus,  had  twelve  lictors,  tha 
sella  cum] is,  and  the  toga  prctexta ;  Liry,  i.  8  ;  IMut.  Horn.  26.  Dion. 
Hal.  iii.  61,  says  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  borrowed  from  Etruria  the  royal 
insignia — viz.  1,  a  gold  crown ;  2,  an  iyory  chair ;  3,  a  staff  with  an 
eag^at  its  head;  4,  a  purple  chiton,  or  close  garment,  with  sM  orna- 
ments; 5,  a  yarieirated  semicircular  jpurple  toga;  6,  the  twelve  fasoes. 
Others  however  said  that  the  twelve  fasces  were  introduced  by  Homnlus  t 
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The  £Bi8oes  were  a  eignificaiit  emblem  of  supreme  power ; 
an  axe,  for  decapitation^  was  tied  in  a  bundle  of  sticky  with 
which  the  criminal  was  beaten  before  execution.  The  consuls 
appear  at  an  early  period  to  have  removed  the  axe  from  the 
fasces,  when  they  moved  about  the  city,  and  only  to  have 
introduced  this  symbol  of  the  power  of  life  and  death  when 
they  left  JElome,  and  assumed  the  unlimited  military  imperium. 
This  innovation  is  attributed  to  yalerius,(^  who  is  likewise 
described  as  having  lowered  his  fasces  to  the  people,  in 
token  of  his  submission  to  their  supreme  power.(^^)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Decemvirs  are  represented  to  have  restored 
the  royal  practice;  and  to  have  gone  about  the  city,  each 
preceded  by  twelve  lictors,  bearing  the  complete  fasces  with 
the  axe;  by  which  means  they  created  a  fear  that  the 
regal  power,  as  well  as  the  regal  emblems,  would  be  revived.(^ 


DionyfiuB,  c.  62,  addi  that  all  these  insignia  were  transferred  to  the 
consuls— except  the  crown  and  the  variegated  dress,  which  were  used 
only  in  triumphs.  The  same  statement  is  repeated  in  detail*  in  iv.  74. 
Compare  x.  24.  livy  says  generally:  'Omnia  jura»onmia  insignia  primi 
oonsules  tenuere.  Id  modo  cautum  est»  ne,  si  ambo  fasces  haberent, 
duplicatus  terror  rideretur.'  ii.  I.  The  detailed  account  of  Dionysius 
has  no  historical  Talue.  It  is  evidently  a  mere  explanatory  legend ;  nor 
can  any  great  reliance  be  placed  on  his  account  or  the  Decemvirs.  But 
these  passages  taken  together  prore  the  existence  of  an  early  belief 
that  the  insi|n>ia  of  high  office  ascended  to  the  royal  period.  The  .^diles 
were  permitted  by  the  Senate  to  use  the  pr»texta  and  the  irory  chair, 
and  the  other  insignia  which  the  kings  had  borne.  Dion.  Hal.  tL  95. 
On  the  insignia  of  magistrates,  see  Mcker,  ii.  2,  p.  77 ;  of  the  consuls, 
ib.  p.  108;  of  the  kings,  ii.  1,  336.  On  the  triumphal  costume,  see 
Polyb.  vi.  63 ;  Dion.  Hid.  v.  47. 

(13)  See  Dion.  Hal.  v.  19;  x.  69;  Cie.  Bep.  ii.  31.  Dionysius  says 
that  the  practice  of  not  carrying  the  axe  in  the  city  remained  until  his  own 
time :  B  raJyiixpi  rqc  i|i^  ^ti/uivfv  ^XiWac.— V.  29.  Dionjsius,  t.  2,  states 
that  the  original  practice  was,  that  each  consul  exhibited  the  axes  for 
alternate  months :  the  other  consul  haying  the  fasces  borne  before  him 
without  the  axes :  and  that  this  was  done  in  order  that  the  consuls  should 
use  only  the  same  number  of  axes  as  had  been  used  by  the  king,  and  that 
the  people  might  not  say  that  there  were  two  kings  instead  of  one. 

(14)  Below,  ch.  xii. 

(15)  Dion.  X.  69,  60.  The  dictator  had  twenty-four  lictors  and  fasces, 
equal  to  the  aegreffate  number  used  by  the  two  consuls,  and  double  the 
number  attributed  to  the  king.  See  Polyb.  iii.  87 ;  Dion.  Hal.  x.  24, 
(Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  174.)  The  pnetor  had  onlj  six  lictors,  half  Jhc  consular 
number.  ^  Hence  he  is  called  by  Polybius  iCavlXfcvc  vrparify^.  See 
Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  188.  Apnian  says,  that  the  kin^,  hke  the  dictator, 
had  twenty-four  lictors  and  fasces. — b.  c.  i.  100.  This,  and  the  other  ac- 
count of  tne  number  tweWe  for  the  kings,  are  equally  guesses. 
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Whatever  historical  value  may  belong  to  the  statements  re* 
specting  the  changes  made  in  the  use  of  the  fasces,  by  Valerius 
and  the  Decemvirs,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  belief  in  the 
derivation  of  the  consular  insignia  from  the  kings,  ascended  to  a 
very  early  period. 

The  existence,  up  to  a  late  date,  of  a  sacerdotal  officer,  entitled 
the  King  of  the  Sacrifioea^Q^  is  a  more  decisive  indication  of  a 
reminiscence  from  the  regal  period,  because,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  iaUerreXy  the  very  name  of  king  was  preserved.  The  king 
of  the  sacrifices  was  a  high  religious  functionary,  whose  office 
lasted  for  life,  and  there  were  certain  sacrifices  which  he  alone 
was  authorized  to  perform.  These  sacrifices  could,  as  it  was 
believed,  under  the  royal  government^  be  performed  only  by  the 
king,  who,  like  the  Greek  heroic  king,  was  diief  priest^  as  weU  as 
chief  civil  govemor.(^^  His  political  insignificance  was,  however, 
secured  by  his  disqualification  from  holding  any  civil  office, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  any  other  pontifical  iunctionaiy.(^ 
His  wife  was  called  Regina^  and  she  likewise  performed  certain 
sacrifices,  which  were  said  to  have  been  previously  performed  by 
the  king's  consort(^*)  Similar  relics  of  the  kingly  office  existed 
in  Greece.  Aristotle  says  that^  partly  from  the  abandonment  of 
their  powers,  and  partly  by  the  encroachments  of  the  people^ 
the  kings,  in  most  Greek  states,  only  retained  the  rig^t  of  offering 
sacrifice&(^  Athens,  in  particular,  presented  a  perfect  parallel 
to  Rome,  with  respect  to  this  singular  institution :  for  there  the 


( 1 6)  Rex  Mcrorum — ^Rex  aacrificiorom — Rex  •scrifieuf — Rex  tacrifieiihis* 
Concerning  his  office,  see  Dion.  Hal.  ir.  74 ,  t.  L  Msniui  Papiriui  ii  stated 
by  DionjBiuf  to  hare  firat  held  the  office. 

(17)  Rerum  deinde  dirinanun  habits  cura,  et  quia  qii«dam  publics 
sacra  per  ipaot  rcget  factiiata  erant,  ne  ubiuUi  regum  deaiderium  eaaet, 
regem  aacnficulum  creant.  Id  tacerdotium  pontifict  fubjeeere»  ne  additns 
namini  boooa  aliquid  libertati,  cuius  tunc  pnma  enit  cura,  offioeret.  Livy, 
ii.  2.    Compare  fiecker,  iL  2,  p.  o ;  Hartung,  vol.  1.  p.  159. 

(18)  Plut.  OiuDst.  Rom.  c.  63.  Livy,  xL  42,  giTes  an  aetoal  case  iUas- 
tratiTc  of  this  disqualification. 

(19)  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16. 

(ao)  Pol.  lit.  14,  cf.  ri.  18.  IVben  the  revolted  citj  of  Aiiag;wia  was 
reduced  by  the  Romans  in  906  B.C.,  the  majcistrates  were  deprived  of  all 
civil  power,  but  were  allowed  to  retain  their  religious  functions, 
Livy,  IX.  43. 
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Arclion  Basilexis  performed  certain  state-fiacrifices,  and  his  wife 
was  called  BaaUisaa,^) 

The  ancient  law  in  force  at  Borne,  by  which  any  person  who 
attempted  to  establish  the  royal  power,  was  liable  to  capital 
punishment^  with  forfeiture  of  goods,  may  probably  be  consi- 
dered as  a  reminiscence  of  the  time  when  kings  existed,  and 
of  the  feeling  of  repugnance  with  which  their  memoiy  was 
rq;arded  ;(^  similar  to  the  laws  against  rvpavvt^^  or  despotism, 
at  AthenaC^  Sp.  Cassius,  Mselius,  and  Manlius,  successively 
lost  their  lives  for  attempts  to  make  themselves  kings.^)  The 
tumult  which  ended  in  the  slaughter  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  began, 
according  to  Plutarch,  by  a  gesture  of  Gracchus,  who  pointed 
to  his  own  head.  This  was  misinterpreted  by  his  opponents 
into  a  demand  for  a  diadem,  and  led  to  the  fatal  attack  on 
his  per8on.(")  The  ill-will  which  Caesar  drew  upon  himself  by 
his  encouragement  of  the  attempts  to  invest  him  with  the 
dignity  of  king,  is  well-known  ;(^  and  its  importance  in  con- 
tributing to  the  conspiracy  for  murdering  him,  is  attested  by  the 

(ai)  Pollux,  yiii.  90.  Speaking  of  the  Nones,  Yarro  says:  '  Eodem  die 
in  urbem  ab  ftffria  ad  regem  convcniebat  |K>piilu8.  Hamm  remm  vestigia 
in  sacris  NonJibas  in  aroe,  quod  tone  ferias  primas  menstruas  ous  futurs 
sint  eo  mense,  rex  edicit  populo.'  De  L.  L.  ri.  28.  Compare  Dion.  Hal. 
rii.  68 ;  Macrob.  i.  16.  It  appears  that  the  Bex  sacrorom  had  an  official 
house,  which  Augustus  gare  to  the  Vestal  Virgins.  Die  Cass.  hv.  27. 
See  Becker,  toL  i.  p.  227.  It  has  been  coigectvured  that  this  house  had 
originally  been  royal  property. — ib.  p.  239. 

(33)  Brutus  is  said  to  have  caused  the  people  to  take  an  oath  against 
the  restoration  of  royal  government :  livy,  ii.  1,  who  attributes  the  law 
against  kbgs  to  Valerius,  ib.  8.  Compare  Dion.  Hal.  v.  19;  Plut. 
fubl.  12. 

(33)  The  decree  against  Philip,  king  of  Maccdon,  passed  by  the 
Athenians  in  200  B.C.,  contained  at  the  end  a  clause:  'lit  omnia  qu« 
•dversus  Pisistratidas  decreta  quondam  crant,  eadem  in  Phihppo  serva- 
lentur.' — Livy,  xxxi.  44. 

(34)  Below,  ch.  12  and  13.  Some  Claudius  Drusus  is  stated  to  have  once 
aimed  at  royalty :  '  Claudius  Drusus,  statuA  sibi  cum  diademate  ad  Appii 
Forum  posit&,  Italiam  per  dientelas  occupare  tcntavit.'  Suet.  Tib.  2. 
There  soemn  no  ground  for  identifying  him  with  Claudius  Pulcher,  the 
■on  of  Appius  the  Blind,  who  was  consul  in  249  B.C.  See  Niebuhr,  Hist. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  171 ;  Dnimann,  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 

(35)  Plut.  Tib.  Graoch.  19. 

(36)  See  Sueton.  Csesar,  79,  80.  The  following  pasquinade  was  affixed 
at  the  time  to  Ca*sar*8  statue : — '  Brutus,  quia  regcs  ejecit,  consxd  primus 
factus  est.  Hie.  ^uia  oonsules  ejecit,  rex  po^tremo  factus  est.'  See 
Niebuhr,  Lect.  voL  ui.  p.  78.    Cicero  defends  Limself  against  a  charge  of 
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scrupuloiis  anxiety  with  which  Augustus  avoided  the  assumption 
of  the  royal  honours,  title,  or  insignia.  (^  The  idea  that  a  king 
was  an  absolute  monarch,  which  prevailed  throughout  the  later 
ages  of  Rome,  was  probably  in  part  derived  from  the  belief 
respecting  the  character  of  the  last  Tarquin's  rule,  though  it  is 
inconsLBtent  with  their  own  history  of  their  other  kings.  The 
Greek  kings  of  the  Macedonian  period,  and  the  barbarian 
kings,  with  whom  the  Romans  came  in  contact^  were  however 
all  absolute;  and  it  was  from  them  that  the  later  Roman  idea 
of  royalty  was  practically  taken. 

There  were  likewise  in  the  Capitol  ancient  statues  of  the 
seven  kings;  and  in  the  midst  of  them,  a  brazen  statue  of 
Junius  Brutus,  holding  a  drawn  swordC^  A  statue  of.  Julius 
Caesar  was  placed  near  these  eight  statues  in  the  year  708  u.a, 
46  RC,  two  years  before  his  assassination,^)  with  the  covert 
object  of  giving  him  kingly  honours. 

An  ancient  statue  of  Servius  TuUius  was  also  preserved  at 
Rome,  to  which  a  marvellous  legend  was  attached.  'Another 
supernatural  occurrence,'  says  Dionysius,  '  proves  that  this  prince 
was  beloved  by  the  gods;  a  belief  which  gave  rise  to  the  fabulous 
and  incredible  story  concerning  his  birth,  already  mentioned. 
In  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  erected  by  himself,  a  gilt  wooden 
image  alone  remained  uninjured  during  a  conflagration,  while 
everything  else  in  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  fire.    It 

baring  acted  like  a  king  daring  his  oonfolihip,  in  his  ipeecli  pro  Sulla, 
c.  7—10.  '  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  (says  Gibbon,)  the  ambitious 
Roman  who  should  dare  to  assume  their  title  or  imitate  their  tyranny, 
was  demoted  to  the  infernal  gods ;  each  of  his  fellow-citixens  was  armed 
with  a  sword  of  justice ;  and  the  act  of  Brutus,  howerer  repugnant  to 
gratitude  or  prudence,  had  been  alreadv  sanctified  by  the  judgment  of  his 
eountrj.'—Decl.  and  Fall,  c.  4i;  and  ne  points  out  that  Suetonius  under 
the  empire  could  venture  to  saj  that  his  homicide  was  considered  as  justified 
br  law.  Cesar.  76.  Compare  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34,  where  it  is  said  that  all 
admit  Casar  to  hare  beeu  *  jure  interfectus.' 

(37)  Compare  Suet.  Oct.  51-3. 

(38)  Plut.  Brut,  i.;  Plin.  >\  H.  zxxiii.  4;  zzxiv.  11;  Appian,  B.C.  i.  16. 
Concerning  the  statue  of  Bnitun,  see  Dio  Cass.  zlir.  12;  Sueton.  Cirsar,  80. 
'  Republican  Bome  (says  Niebuhr)  never  stripped  herself  of  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  kings,  any  more  than  she  removed  their  statues  from  the  Capitol ; 
in  the  best  times  of  lier  freedom  their  memory  was  revered  and  celebrated.' 
—Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

(ap)  Dio  Cass,  xliii.  45 ;  Suet.  Cwuop,  76. 
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may  be  now  seen  that  the  temple,  and  all  ihe  restorationB  made 
in  it  after  the  fire,  are  of  modem  workmanship ;  but  the  statue 
retains  its  antique  character  unchanged,  and  is  still  venerated  by 
the  £omana'(^  The  same  account  of  this  conflagration  is  given 
by  Ovid  in  his  Fasti ;  who  aajs,  that  Vulcan,  as  being  the 
&ther  of  Sarins,  prevented  the  fire  from  destroying  his  image.C^) 
A  statue  of  Tanaqui],  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus^  was  also 
shoivn  in  the  Temple  of  SancuaC") 

When  these  statues  were  erected  we  are  ignorant :  the  statues 
of  the  seven  kings  and  of  Brutus  may  resemble  the  pictures  at 
Holyrood  House,  while  the  statue  of  Servius  in  the  Temple  of 
Fortune,  and  the  image  of  Tanaquil,  may  be  like  some  of  the 
ancient  figures  of  the  Viigin,  or  saints^  in  the  continental  churches, 
to  which  legendary  origins  are  attached.  They  may  however 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  belief  in  the  received 
history  of  the  kings,  ascending  up  to  an  early  period 

The  notice  in  Livy  that  the  Curule  JEdHes  erected  a  statue 
of  Romulus  and  Bemus  with  the  wolf  in  the  year  295  a.a,  may 
be  considered  as  authentic,(^  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
statue  which  they  erected  is  that  now  extant  at  Rome.^)    At 


(30)  iy.  40.  The  fable  respecting  the  generation  of  Seryius,  is  related 
above,  c.  2.  Dionysins  diBbeneves  this  story :  but  he  belieres  that  the 
statue  was  preserved  supematurally  by  the  power  of  the  gods.  As  to 
mirades  concerning  statues,  see  Plut.  Camill.  o,  Coriol.  38. 

(31)  Fast.  Ti.  612—28.  The  foUowing  couplet  refers  to  Servius, 
although  he  was  the  sixth  king: — 

'  Sitque  caput  semper  Bomano  teetus  amictu. 

Qui  rex  in  nosm  septimus  urbe  fuit.' — t.  617,  8. 

One  manuscript  reads: '  Qui  rex  Bomanft  sextus  in  urbe  fuit.' 

I32)  Plin.  N.  H.  Tiii.  74;  Plut.  Quswt.  Som.  SO.  Compm  Festos, 
p.  238:  '  Prvbia  rursus  Yerrius  rocari  ait  ea  remedia,  quae  Gaia  Cecilia 
uxor  Tarquini  Prisoi  inrenisse  existimatur,  et  immiscuiase  xonae  suae,  quA 
pnedncta  statua  ejus  eat  in  aede  Sanci,  qui  deua  Dius  Fidius  vocatur,  ex 
quft  xodA  periditantes  ramenta  sumunt.  JSa  TOcari  ait  prahia,  quod  mala 
prohibeant.'  See  also  Featua  in  Gaia  Cipcilia,p.  95.  Concerning  Tanaquil 
or  Gbda  Cscilia,  see  Hartung,  Bel.  der  Komer,  rol.  i.  p.  90-2,  3I6<^. 
r33)  X.  23. 

[^  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  P-  424;  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  293.  Cicero, 
in  hia  third  Oration  against  Catiune,  c.  8,  speaka  of  a  gilt  atatuo  of 
the  wolf  and  twina  in  tue  Capitol,  which  had  been  atruck  by  lightning 
in  the  oonsulahip  of  Cotta  and  Toruuatus  (65  B.C.) :  '  Tactua  eat  etiam 
ille,  qui  banc  urbem  condidit,  BomuJua ;  quem  inauratum  in  CapitoUo 
parvum  atque  lactcntem,  uberibus  lupinia  inhiantem  fuiaae  memimaVit. 
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this  time,  therefore,  the  legend  respecting  the  foundation  of  the 
city  had  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  was  afterwards  received, 
and  in  which  it  was  nearly  a  century  later  fixed  in  writing  by 
Fabius. 

Tliere  were,  also,  numerous  buildings,  monuments,  and  public 
places  at  Rome,  with  which  reminiscences  of  the  kings  or  of  the 
regtl  period  were  associated.  Thus  the  Ruminal  figtree,  under 
which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  supposed  to  have  been  suckled 
by  the  wolf,  was  shown  at  Rome  even  during  the  Empirc^^  The 
cave  of  the  Lupercal  was  also  derived  from  the  wolf  of  Romu* 
lu&C^  The  hut  of  Romulus  was,  with  its  straw  roof,  religiously 
preserved,  as  a  sacred  relic,  on  the  Capitol  or  Palatine  hill  :(^ 
the  boundaries  of  the  pomerium  of  Romulus,  as  it  was  enkiged 
by  his  colleague,  T.  Tatius,  are  accurately  traced  by  Tacitu&C^ 
The  augural  crook  of  Romulus  was  said  to  have  been  preserved 
onhurt  in  the  Ghdlic  conflagration,  like  the  statue  of  King  Ser* 
vius,  and  to  have  been  extant  in  later  timea^^  The  Sacra  Via 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  being  the  place  where 
the  holy  alliance  between  Romulus  and  Tatius  was  concluded ;  it 
the  statues  of  the  two  king8.(^     The  Tarpeian  rock 


(35)  Eodem  anno  Buminalem  arborem  inCofiittio,(|mraper oetingentot. 
et  quadraginta  ante  annot  Remi  Bomulique  infantiam  texerat»  mortuia 
ramalilmi  et  aretcente  tninoo  deminutam,  prodigii  looo  habitum  est,  donee 
in  noToa  fetua  rerirctceret.  Tae.  Ann.  xiiL  68.  The  year  referred  to  ia  69 
A.D.  Concerning  the  repullulation  of  the  tree,  compare  the  itory  of  the 
bomt  diTe-tree,  in  Herod,  viii.  66.  See  likewiee  Flin.  N.  H.  xr.  18 ; 
Jatj,  L  i,  who  ezplaina  Bmmimaiis  by  BowmUrit.  Orid  has  the  tame 
denration: 

Arbor  erai :  remanent  Teetigia,  qa«qne  Tocatur 
Rnmina  nunc  fiena,  llomuli  fimia  erat. 

Fa«t.  iL  409—10. 
Other  paatagee  are  ooUected  by  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  893 ;    Sdiwegler,  vol. 
L  p.  430-6. 

(36)  Grid.  Faft.  u.  379-420. 

(37)  Sec  Decker,  ib.  p.  401—418;  Below,  ch.  ti.  S  6.  The 'caaa  ilia  con- 
ditorie  noet ri.' is  alluded  to  in  the  speech  of  Camilluf  against  the  migra- 
tion to  Veil.  Livj,  T.  63.  Bomului  dwelt  on  tho  Palatine,  aeoording  to 
Dio  CaM.  liii.  16. 

(38)  xiL  21.    Compare  Becker,  ib.  p.  92—105. 

(39)  Below  ch.  12. 

(40)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  40 ;  Senr.  Mu,  viiL  641 1  Fcttna,  in  Saonm  Viam* 
p.  290 1  Becker,  toL  L  p.  219. 
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was  supposed  to  owe  its  name  to  the  traitress  Tarpeia.(*^)  The 
VcMis  JEgericB  was  the  place  where  Numa  was  reported  to  have 
met  the  nymph  who  deigned  to  hold  converse  with  him.(^2^  The 
Curia  Hostilia,  long  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Senate,  was  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  after  the  destruction 
of  Alba.(*')  Various  monuments  of  the  battle  between  the  Ho- 
ratii  and  the  Curiatii — the  Pila  Horatia,  the  Sororium  Tigillum, 
and  the  tombs  of  the  three  brothers — were  exhibited  in  later 
times.(^)  The  temple  of  Diana,  on  the  Aventine,  was  believed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Serviu8.(**)  A  statue  of  Attus  Navius 
preserved  the  memory  of  the  famous  feat  of  cutting  the  whet- 
stone, which  was  performed  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin.(^ 
The  foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  was  like- 
wise ascribed  to  one  of  the  Tarquins.(*')  The  Vicus  Sceleratua 
was  thought  to  have  gained  its  name  from  the  crime  of  the  wicked 
Tullia.(*®)  It  was  believed  that  the  Campus  Martins  had  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  Tarquins,  and  was  a  part  of  their  forfeited 
property.(*') 

The  state  prison  at  Rome  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Ancus  Marcius,(^  and  beneath  it  there  was  a  subterranean 
dungeon — where  Catiline's  accomplices  were  strangled — whicli  in 
the  historical  age  certainly  bore  the  name  of  Tullianum.(^^) 
This  name  was  understood  to  allude  to  Servius  TuUius,  who  was 
said  to  have  added  the  dungeon  in  que8tion.(^^ 


(41)  Becker,  rol.  i.  p.  391 ;   Schwegler,  vol.  i.  p.  486. 

(42)  Becker,  ib.  p.  513. 

(43)  Templum  ordiui  ab  rc  aucto  curiam  fecit,  qiios  Hofitilia  usque  ad 
patrum  nostrorum  statem  appellata  est.  Livj,  i.  30;  Becker,  ib.  p.  284, 
310 ;  ii.  2.  P.  408. 

(44)  Scliwejgler,  ib.  p.  671-2 ;  Below  ch.  xi.  §  15. 
(4?-,)  Livy,  I.  45 ;  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  450. 

(46)  Becker,  ib.  p.  291. 

(47)  Becker,  ib.  p.  391 ;  Below  ch  xi.  §  33. 

(48)  Livy,  i.  48  ;  Becker,  ib.  p.  625.  (49)  Becker,  ib.  p.  621. 
(50)  See' Livy.  i.  33.  (51)  Livy,  xxix.  22  ;  Sallust.  Cat.  55. 
(52)  FcHtus    in    V.   p.   356.     Varro  de  L.   L.  v.  §    151,  where    the 

former  readiiiK  Tullio  is  erroneously  (as  it  api)ears)  altered  by  Miiller 
into  Tullo.  See  Beiker,  vol.  i.  p.  262-6.  Tlie  a<ljective  of  Tullius  is  Tul- 
lianus — like  A'ah'rianus  from  Valerius,  Corneliniius  from  Cornelius ;  but 
from  Tullus  would  be  formed  TulUnus,  like  Oreiuus  from  Orcua,  libertiuus 
from  libertus,  Maximiuua  from  maximus. 
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The  aooounts  ^ven  by  Dionysiu8>  Yarro,  and  Festus,  respect- 
ing the  locality  of  the  ancient  Moma  quad'rataj  differ  from  one 
another ;  but  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  it  was  the  site  of 
the  original  fomidation  of  Bomulua(^  The  ancient  wall  of 
the  dly,  moreover,  which  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  had 
£Eur  outgrown,  and  which  could  with  difficulty  be  traced  on  account 
of  the  surrounding  houses,  was  considered  the  work  of  Servius 
TuUiu&(^  Ancus  Mardus  was  believed  to  have  originally  for- 
tified the  Janiculum.(^^ 

A  small  temple  of  Vesta  close  to  the  Forum  was  called  Atrium 
B^um  or  Begia ;  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  palace  of 
Num&C^  The  places  on  which  the  residences  of  Ancus  Marcius 
and  the  two  Turquins  had  stood,  were  also  pointed  out  in  later 
timea(^^  The  order  in  which  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  were  occu- 
pied under  the  successive  kings,  until  they  all  formed  part  of  the 
town,  was  likewise  described  by  the  historians.  There  were  like- 
wise certain  places  or  buildings  in  Rome,  with  a  fluctuating 
legendary  story  attached  to  them  ;  but  one  of  its  versions  con- 
nected them  with  the  time  of  the  kings,  such  as  the  Yicus 
Tuscus,  the  Lacus  Curtius,  the  Porta  Pandana,  and  the  Doliola. 

The  supposed  discovery  of  the  stone  coffin  of  Numa  and  of 
his  sacred  books  in  the  year  181  B.a,  proves  not  only  that  his 
fame  as  the  founder  of  the  religious  institutions  of  Rome  was 
weU  established  at  that  time,  but  also  that  the  anachronism 
which  connected  him  with  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  had 
already  passed  into  the  popular  belie£(^ 


(53)  See  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  105^,  427 ;  Flin.  N.  H.,  iii.  6,  tsyi  that  the 
city  of  Romalafl  had  either  three  or  four  gates.  Compare  the  acoount,  ia 
Dio  Cast.  Fragm.  iv.  15,  that  it  belonged  to  a  pne-Bomoleaa  Borne. 

(54)  Dion.  Hal.  ir.  13 ;  Becker,  ib.  p.  129, 171. 

(55)  Becker,  ib.  p.  181. 

(56)  Becker,  ib.  p.  2234)9,.289 ;  Nnma  was  also  said  to  hare  dwelt  on 
the  Quirinal.    Plut.  I^mn.  21. 

(57)  lb.  p.  239. 

(48)  See  Li\7.  xl.  29 ;  Plin.  N.H.,  xiii.  27 ;  Plut.  Num.  22 ;  VaL  Max. 
L  1,  §  12 ;  Augustin.  de  Cir.  Dei.  rii.  34 ;  Lactant.  Div.  Inst.  i.  22 ;  8cri|>« 
tor  de  Vir.  Hi.  c.  3.  Compare  Uartung,  toL  i.  p.  214 ;  Schweglcr,  toI.  L 
p.  664 1  Below  ch.  xi.  §  13. 
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g  4  The  existence  of  laws  and  other  public  acts,  inscribed 
on  metal  or  stone,  or  otherwise  preserved  in  writing,  may  like* 
wise  serve  to  perpetuate  a  correct  oral  tradition,  during  a  period 
anterior  to  contemporary  histpry.  The  use  of  writing  for  short 
and  important  public  acts,  must,  in  Qreece,  be  considered  as 
ascending  to  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads^  and  therefore 
beyond  the  time  asagned  to  the  foundation  of  Boma  The  small 
warlike  commonwealths  lying  between  the  Greek  settlements  of 
Campania  and  the  twelve  cities  of  Etruria,  which  spoke  the  Latin 
tongue,  were  doubtless  less  advanced  in  civilization  than  the 
Greeks ;  but  the  use  of  so  important  an  art  as  that  of  alphar 
betical  writing  could  not  fail  to  reach  them  at  an  early  period. 
We  shall  see  presently  that  certain  documents  derived  from  the 
age  of  the  kings  were  extant  in  later  times:  a  treaty  made  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Republic,  was  tran- 
scribed by  Polybius  from  the  original,  preserved  in  a  temple  at 
Bome  :  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  engraved  upon  brass ; 
lists  of  the  annual  magistratee^  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  series, 
were  likewise  preserved ;  and  some  other  oocurrenoes  were  entered 
in  sacred  registera  These  authentic  records  served  both  to  refr^h 
the  popular  memory,  and  to  confine  the  aberrations  and  eccen- 
tricities of  oral  tradition  within  certain  limits :  they  were,  so  far 
as  they  went»  a  restraint  upon  wholly  unauthorized  fiction. 

That  the  decemviral  legislation  was  preserved  with  perfect 
fidelity  in  the  original  authentic  text^  cannot  be  doubted  ;  yet  it 
preceded  the  Second  Punic  War,  which  wq  have  taken  as  the 
period  of  the  earliest  native  contemporary  history,  by  232  years ; 
80  that)  while  the  laws  of  the  Decemvirs  were  known  to  the 
Bomans  with  exactitude,  yet  the  historical  narrative  of  the  acta 
of  the  Decemvirs,  which  is  delivered  to  us  by  Dionysius  and  Livy, 
stands  on  a  very  different  footing.  Nevertheless,  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  decemviral  code,  as  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  security  against  the  divagations  and  caprices  of 
legend. 

Some  of  the  laws  said  to  have  been  passed  in  the  period  prior 
to  contemporary  history  were  recognised  in  the  period  subsoquei^t 
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to  it  Thus,  in  133  RC,  Tib.  Gracchus  proposed  to  re-enact,  or 
revive,  the  ancient  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  Stole,  with  respect  to 
the  occupations  of  more  than  500  jugera  of  public  land,  which 
had  fallen  into  desuetude,  or  was  set  at  defiance.  Now,  this  law 
is  related  to  have  been  passed,  after  a  severe  and  long  continued 
struggle  between  the  two  orders,  in  the  year  367  B.C.,  only 
twenty-three  years  after  the  Gallic  capture  of  the  city,  and  about 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Second  Punic  War.(*') 

Ten  years  after  the  passing  of  his  law,  Licinius  is  said  to  have 
been  fined  for  a  breach  of  it  (357  B.a).  He  and  his  son  together 
occupied  1000  jugera ;  and  he  was  condemned  on  the  ground 
that  the  emancipation  of  his  son,  which  he  bad  performed  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  hold  land  in  his  own  name,  was  merely 
colourable.(®^  Other  proceedings  are  reported  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  ediles  in  the  year  29S  B.a,  sixty-nine  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  law,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  persons  who 
occupied  a  greater  quantity  of  land  than  that  fixed  by  law.(*^) 
Acts  of  this  sort  may  have  served  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  the 
Licinian  law :  when  Gracchus  proposed  its  revival,  it  was  234 
years  old :  an  age  equivalent  to  the  present  age  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 

§  5  Rubino,  a  professor  at  Marburg,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  the  early  Roman  constitution  (still  unfortunately  left  incom- 
plete), has  laid  down  some  principles  respecting  the  propagation 
of  the  constitutional  history  of  Rome,  by  oral  tradition,  which 
demand  our  attention. 

'  The  accounts  preserved  by  the  Roman  writers  respecting 
their  ancient  times,  may  (he  says)  be  divided  into  two  classes—* 


(59)  See  Livy  vi.  35  ;  Below  eh.  xiii. 

(60)  See  Liry  rii.  16 ;  Plut.  Camill.  39.  Tib.  Gracchus,  in  re-enacting 
the  agrarian  lair  of  Licinius,  relaxed  it  so  far  aa  to  permit  each  of  a  man's 
sons  to  occupy  250  juj^era.  Tliin  relaxation  of  the  law  may  be  connidered 
to  be  a  recojHiition  of  the  account  of  the  puiiifhment  of  Licinius,  for  a  con* 
travention  of  his  own  law.  It  was  probably  considered  too  sererc  an 
adherence  to  tbe  letter  of  the  Koman  law  respecting  patria  potestas,  that 
an  adult  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  land  independently  of 
liis  father. 

(61)  Dry  X.  13. 

VOL.  L  I 
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differing  from  each  other  not  only  in  their  substance,  but  in  the 
sources  from  which  they  derived  their  origin,  and  in  the  manner 
by  which  they  were  handed  down  to  posterity.  One  class,  more 
of  an  antiquarian  character,  includes  the  traditions  concerning 
the  constitution,  and  the  religious  and  civil  institutions  connected 
with  it  The  other,  more  properly  of  a  historical  nature,  compre- 
hends narratives  of  wars,  and  transactions  with  the  neighbouring 
states,  adventures  of  celebrated  persons,  and  generally  all  those 
striking  events  which  give  interest  and  brilliancy  to  the  Roman 
history,  particularly  in  the  pages  of  Livy.  Upon  an  attentive 
examination  it  is  soon  perceived,  that  the  former  have  a  veiy 
different  degree  of  credibility  from  the  latter.  The  former  were 
in  part  reduced  to  writing  at  an  early  period ;  but  even  where 
they  were  handed  down  by  a  merely  oral  doctrine,  were  con- 
nected with  permanent  institutions,  were  kept  aUve  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  popular 
assembly,  and  carefully  passed  on  by  statesmen  and  priests  to 
their  successors.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  were  for  a  long 
time  left  to  the  exclusive  keeping  of  popular  tradition ;  and  from 
their  nature  were  exposed  to  the  embellishments  of  fancy,  and  to 
the  distortions  of  national  and  family  pride.  Hence,  the  reasons 
which  prove  that  the  later  Romans  were  destitute  of  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  events  and  circumstances  of  their  early  ages, 
apply  almost  exclusively  to  the  historical  class  of  traditions,  not 
to  those  concerning  the  constitution.'(^ 

Somewhat  similar  views  as  to  the  superior  certainty  of  the 
constitutional  history  of  Rome,  compared  with  the  narrative  of 
its  civil  and  military  transactions,  are  expressed  by  Niebuhr. 
He  considers  all  the  accounts  of  Rome  down  to  the  first  secession 
of  the  Plebs,  in  the  year  494?  ac.=260  U.C,  as  devoid  of  his- 
torical foundation.(^)  ^Nevertheless,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
he  describes  the  constitution  of  Rome  under  the  kings,  and  the 
mode  of  its  transition  into  tlie  consular  government,  as  if  its 
forms  rested  on  certain  knowled<re. 


(62)  UDtenuchungcn  Ubcr  Romische  Verfusung  und  GescLichtc.  Prcf. 
p.  Tl. 

(63)  Hist.  ToL  ii.  p.  I. 
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*  Long  before  we  meet  with  any  record  of  historical  indivi- 
duals (he  says),  the  forms  under  which  the  commonwealth 
existed  may  be  recognised  with  certainty ;  so  firmly,  and  for 
centuries  indelibly,  were  they  impressed  upon  everything,  and  so 
entirely  was  the  individual  identified  with  the  state.'(^)  With 
regard  to  Servius,  he  remarks  that  the  constitution  attributed  to 
him  requires  an  explanation,  which  mtist  be  kept  apart  and 
removed  without  the  circle  of  the  legend8.(^)  For  the  period 
subsequent  to  494  RC,  he  holds  that  'a  genuine,  connected, 
substantially  perfect  history'  can  be  restored,  though  occasionally 
intermixed  with  fiction  and  inaocuracy.(^  The  early  Roman 
historians,  he  thinks,  possessed  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  their  country.  The  two  writers  whom  he 
specifies  as  possessing  this  knowledge  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
are  Fabius  Pictor,  and  a  certain  Junius  Gracchanus,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  Oracchi,  who  appears  to  have  composed  some 
treatises  on  legal  and  constitutional  subject&(^') 

He  declares  the  highest  aim  of  his  researches  to  be,  to 
approach  to  the  views  respecting  the  ancient  constitution  and  its 
changes,  entertained  by  Fabius  and  Gracchanu&     These  views^ 


(64)  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  1.     '  It  is  in  making  out  the  internal  histoiy  and 
condition  of  the  state,  that  we  may  be  the  most  successful ;  oven  more  to 

than  in  similar  inquiries  concerning  the  Greeks During  the  very 

ages  whose  story  we  can  hardly  do  more  than  guess  at,  there  was  such  a 
proportion  and  correspondence  amonff  the  rarious  parts  of  the  oonstitotion, 
that  when  a  few  traces  and  remains  of  intelligible  import  hare  been  brought 
to  liglit,  safe  and  certain  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  them  oouceming 
oihiT  things  from  which  we  have  no  means  of  clearing  away  the  rubbish* 
or  of  which  the  lowest  foundation  stones  have  been  torn  up  :  just  as  in 
mathematics,  if  a  few  points  are  giren,  we  may  dispense  with  an  actual  mea- 
surement.* lb.  p.  2.  Compare  also  the  Preface  to  vol.  ii.  p.  vi. — '  Era 
]on<;  I  saw  clearly  that,  in  spite  of  aU  scepticism,  a  critical  ezammation  of  tha 
facts  would  enable  me  to  restore  and  establish  a  certain  and  credible  hb« 
tor?  from  the  epoch  at  which  this  Tolurae  begins  (493  B.C.) ;  and  this  beinff 
FO,  it  became  worth  while  to  sill  ever}-  particular  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
durinj;  this  period  not  to  pnss  over  what,  iu  an  age  of  great  events,  would 
liave  been  excluded  as  trifling.  In  like  manner  I  perceived  tliat  the 
changes  in  the  constitution  might  be  traced  step  by  step.' 

(65)  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  867.  (66)  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

(67)  lb.  p.  8-10-12 ;  L'HJt.  vol.  i.  p.  xxi.-xxviii.  With  respect  to  the 
r'*«:al  ueriod,  he  says :  '  Even  Fabius  lu^yond  doubt  knew  nothing  more 
than  tiic  story  which  has  come  down  to  us.'    Hist.  voL  ii.  p.  1. 
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he^  feels  assured,  were  absolutely  correct  :(^  but  he  considers 
them  to  have  been  unfaithfully  represented,  in  many  instances^ 
by  Dionysius,  Livy,  and  the  other  later  writers,  who  misunder- 
stood and  misinterpreted  the  obsolete  technical  expressions  of 
constitutional  law  used  by  their  predecessor& 

Niebuhr,  accordingly,  undertakes  to  restore  from  conjecture 
ihe  forms  of  the  early  constitution  which  the  writers  of  the 
Augustan  age  misinterpreted(^  Bubino  considers  this  pro- 
cedure inadmissible.  He  maintains  that  there  was  only  one 
constitutional  history  received  among  the  Romans:  that  this 
history,  as  understood  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic,  by 
weU  educated  Romans,  conversant  with  public  affiiirs,  is  the  true 
history ;  that  no  departure  from  it  can  be  allowed :  and  that  if 
the  version  of  the  Roman  constitution,  as  adopted  by  the 
Romans  themselves,  is  not  followed,  but  is  altered  by  conjecture, 
all  firm  historical  footing  is  abandoned ;  unless  we  believe  that 
Niebuhr  was  possessed  of  a  mysterious  gift,  which  enabled  him 
to  see  what  was  invisible  to  all  other  ejes.(J^ 

We  may  assume,  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  at  the  time 
when  Fabius  and  others  began  to  record  in  writing  the  tradi*> 
lions  of  the  Romans  respecting  the  history  of  their  constitution, 
it  was  the  established  practice  of  the  state  to  be  guided  by  prece- 
dents in  constitutional  matters.  Now  the  existence  of  a  consti- 
tutional usage  imph'es,  to  a  certain  extent^  a  knowledge  of  the 
constitutional  history.  Without  a  reference  to  precedents — ^with- 
out a  comparison  of  the  new  cases  arising  in  practice  with  the 
similar  cases  which  have  previously  occurred — such  a  continuous 
usage  cannot  be  preserved.  No  two  cases  are  similar  in  all 
points ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  circumstances  of 
the  cases  adduced  as  precedents,  in  order  to  be  able  to  apply 
them  with  propriety  to  the  actual  case  under  discussion. 

An  apt  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman  constitu- 
tional practice  was  govenied  by  precedents,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Second  Punic  War,   is  furnished  by  Livy.     In   the  year 


(68)  VoL  ii.  p.  12.        (69)  Vol.  ii.  p.  13-14.        (70)  Pref.  p.  ix.-XTi. 
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209  RC,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war,  Cains  Valerius  Flaccus, 
the  flamen  of  Jupiter,  claimed,  in  right  of  his  office,  to  sit  in 
the  Senate,  and  he  took  his  seat  accordingly.  His  claim  was 
disallowed  by  the  praetor,  L.  Licinius,  who  removed  him  from 
the  Senate-chamber;  whereupon  Flaccus  appealed  to  the  tri- 
bunes. He  asserted  that  the  right  had  belonged  of  old  to  his 
sacerdotal  office,  and  had  been  conferred  upon  him  with  the 
praetexta,  the  curule  chair,  and  the  flaminiu&(7^)  The  praetor 
argued  that  the  right  ought  to  be  decided,  not  by  obsolete  pre- 
cedents taken  from  ancient  annals,  but  by  the  recent  custom 
of  the  office ;  and  no  flamen  of  Jupiter  had  exercised  that  right 
in  the  memory  either  of  their  fathers  or  grandfathecs.  The 
tribunes  were  of  opinion,  that  if  the  right  had  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  disuse,  through  the  laches  of  the  flamens,  they,  and 
not  the  office,  ought  to  suffer;  so,  by  a  general  consent,  and 
without  any  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  praetor,  the 
flamen  was  introduced  into  the  Senate.('^  In  this  case,  it  will 
be  observed,  an  important  constitutional  right,  namely,  the  right 
of  sitting  in  the  Senate,  was  decided  by  precedents  which  went 
back  beyond  two  generations,  and  therefore  were  probably  nearly 
a  century  old. 

There  are  various  examples  in  Livy  of  references  to  events  of 
the  earlier  ages  during  the  period  subsequent  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Second  Punic  War,  which  may  rest  on  the  accounts 
of  contemporary  writers,  and  may  therefore  prove  the  existence 
of  a  continuous  memory  at  the  times  in  question.  The  expedi- 
tion of  Pyrrhus  is  alluded  to  on  several  occasions  :(p)  the  story 
of  the  FaliHcan  traitor  sent  back  by  Camillus,  and  the  offer  to 
poison  Pyrrhus,  are  stated  to  have  been  referred  to  in  the  Senate 
in  171  RC,  as  practical  pr€cedents.(^*)  The  ingratitude  of  the 
Romans  to  Camillus  is  adverted  to  in  the  speech  of  Servilius,  in 


hi)  On  the  flamiiiiufv,  lec  Fcstus  p.  63;  see  Liry  i.  20,  with  respect  to 
the  aignity  of  the  Flaincn  Dialis. 

(73)  Livy  xxvii.  8.  Praetor  non  exoletis  vctuatate  aDnaJium  excmplis 
stare  jus,  sed  rcccntissinis  cujusquo  coDSuetudiuis  usu  volcliat. 

(7J)  Li^y  ^"^-  7*  31;  ixAiv.  4;  xxxix.  51.        (74)  Livy  xli.  11,  47. 
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167  aaP)  In  discussing  the  question  whether  a  triumph 
should  be  conceded  to  L.  Furius  for  his  victory  over  the  Gauls  as 
praetor,  the  Senate,  in  200  B.a,  remarked  that  *  wars  against  the 
Gauls  were  given  by  a  sort  of  fate  to  the  Furian  family/(^^ 
alluding  to  the  great  Camillus,  and  his  victories  over  the  Gauls 
nearly  two  centuries  earlier.  The  speech  of  the  Roman  envoy  in 
the  ^tolian  council,  in  200  RC,  reported  in  Livy,  alludes  to  the 
Campanian  legion  sent  by  the  Romans  to  Rhegium,  in  the  war 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  commemorates  the  good  deeds  of  the  Romans 
towards  the  Campanians,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  carried  on 
war  for  nearly  seventy  years  against  the  Samnites,  with  great 
loss  of  life,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Campaniana(^  The 
Caudine  disaster  naturally  left  deep  traces  in  the  memory  of 
the  Romans.(^^ 

When  the  registration  of  public  events  was  scanty,  and  when 
the  registers  which  were  made  were  not  generally  accessible ; 
when  public  annals  and  records  were  meagre,  and  histories  were 
scarce  and  only  procurable  at  a  great  cost ;  political  knowledge 
was  chiefly  obtained  by  personal  experience,  not  by  reading. 
Hence  the  great  importance  attached  to  age,  in  antiquity,  for 
deliberation,  and  for  the  management  of  public  affairs.(^  That 
skill  which  is  only  attainable  through  practice  requires  time 
under  all  circumstances;  but  in  modem  days  political  know- 
ledge may  be  acquired  through  books,  without  personal  observa- 
tion. In  antiquity,  this  could  only  be  done  to  a  limited  extent. 
Thus  Livy  mentions,  that  in  the  pestilence  of  363  RC,  it  was 
remembered  by  aged  men  that  a  previous  pestilence  had  been 
stopped  by  the  religious  ceremony  of  the  dictator  driving  a  nail 
into  a  templcC^     He  likewise  describes  the  older  senators^ 

(75)  Livy  xlv.  38.  (76)  Livy  xxxi.  48. 

(77)  LiTy  xxxL  31.  The  period  intendied  seems  to  be  from  343  to  275 
B.C.  =  68  years. 

(78)  Livy  XXXV.  11 ;  xxxix.  20. 

(70)  ConcemiDg  the  Ugcs  annalet  of  the  Eomans,  which  fixod  the  age 
of  public  officers,  sec  above,  p.  91. 

(80)  Bepetitum  ex  senioruui  memoriA  dicihir  pcstilcntiam  quomlam 
clave  ab  dictatore  fixo  sedatnin.  Livy  vii.  4.  On  the  subsequent  occasion, 
when  the  same  ceremony  was  had  recourse  to,  the  precedent  wai»  found  iu 
Bojne  historical  record :  '  memoria  ex  annalibus  repetita.'  Liry  viii.  18. 
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when  Hannibal  was  recalled  to  Carthage,  as  referring  to  their 
memory  of  the  terror  produced  by  his  arrival  in  Italy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  ;(^^)  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  interro- 
gating the  Carthaginian  ambassadors  about  the  observance  of 
the  treaty  which  they  remembered  to  have  been  made.  The 
ambassadors  themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  represented 
as  unable  to  answer  the  questions,  because  they  were  too  young 
to  remember  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.(^ 

To  the  extent  which  is  implied  in  the  existence  of  a  fixed 
constitutional  and  legal  practice,  we  may  safely  infer  that  a 
knowledge  of  a  history  of  the  Roman  constitution  existed,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic  War :  but  such  a  practice 
does  not  imply  that  the  knowledge  reaches  far  back,  except  so 
far  as  it  may  rest  on  written  documenta  We  cannot  reasonably 
suppose  that  such  of  the  statesmen  and  pontiffs  as  were  most 
versed  in  antiquarian  lore — as  were  the  best  depositaries  of  the 
traditionary  notions  on  constitutional  and  legal  subjects— could 
have  ascended  into  the  past,  with  any  near  approach  to  accuracy, 
for  much  more  than  a  century. 

Niebuhr,  in  his  Lectures,  makes  some  just  remarks  upon  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  constitutional  history,  which  exists  even 
in  modem  countries,  and  among  well-informed  persons,  when 
the  changes  in  the  constitution  have  been  considerabla  He 
limits  the  application  of  these  remarks,  however,  to  the  Mrriteis 
of  the  Augustan  age,  who,  he  thinks,  wholly  misconceived  the 
early  constitution  :  whereas  he  holds  that  it  was  still  understood 
by  Fabius  Pictor  and  his  contemporarie&(^ 


(8i)  Livy  XXX.  21. 

(8a)  Quum,  more  tradito,  p«itribiu  potettatem  interrogandi,  si  quis 
quid  Tellt't,  legatos,  pivtor  fecifset ;  senioreaque,  qui  fcracribus  uiter* 
fuerauty  alii  alia  iiitorrogarrnt,  nee  meminiaae  per  artatem  (etetiim  omnea 
fcnne  jurenes  erant)  dicrront  legati ;  eonclamatum  ex  omui  parte  cunm 
est,  PunicA  frauile  elertos,  qui  Tftorem  pai;em  rcpeterent,  cunis  ipsi  non 
inemiuissetit.  Livy  xxx.  22.  Neither  tne  Roman  nor  the  Cnrtba^inian 
Senate  could  hare  pnpers  printed  for  the  use  of  members.  I'lutarcli  says 
that  before  the  ^yracusan  ixpetlition,  the  old  men  at  Athens  di'scribed  to 
circles  of  listeners  the  form  of  Sicily  and  the  position  of  Lil)ya  and  Car* 
thage.  Alcib.  17.  T^ic.  12. 

(83)  '  The  former  part  of  his  legislation  [of  Senrius  Tullius]  has  been 
entirely  overlooked,  and  the  latter  appeared  quite  mysterious  to  Livy  and 
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But  18  there  any  sufficient  ground  for  making  this  distinction  ? 
Those  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
were  doubtless  better  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  that 
time,  and  of  the  century  immediately  preceding,  than  the  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age  could  be.  Their  knowledge  of  the  earlier 
times  must  however  have  been  imperfect^  £sdnt,  and  confused — 
even  where  it  was  founded  on  authentic  though  meagre  tradi- 
tions, and  positively  erroneous,  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  fill  up 
the  outline.  The  Roman  constitution  had  not  indeed  undergone 
any  fundamental  change  in  the  interval  of  230  years  between 
the  Decemvirate  and  the  Second  Punic  War  (449 — 218  RC)  : 
but  during  this  period,  the  Canuleian  law  of  445  RC,  the  Licinian 
laws  of  367  RC.,(®*)  the  laws  of  the  Dictator  Pubhlius  Philo  of 
859  Ra(^)  the  Ogulnian  law  of  300  RC.,(*0  and  the  Hortensian 


Dionysins ;  so  great  had  been  the  change  of  afiairs  since  the  days  of  Fabios, 
who  still  had  a  correct  view  of  these  matters,  though  only  two  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  from  his  time.  Let  him  who  thinks  that  this  is  impos- 
sible, look  around  himself:  I  beliere  that  in  this  town  [Bonn]  there  are 
not  three,  and  at  Cologne  not  ten  persons,  who  can  state  precisely  wliat 
the  constitutions  of  these  towns  were  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  nay, 
not  even  what  they  were  preriously  to  the  year  1794.  Of  this  fact  I  satis- 
fied myself  in  1808,  in  conversation  with  a  Frieslander  who  had  devoted 
himself  to  historical  pursuits,  but  was  unable  to  give  me  anv  account  of  the 
constitution  of  his  country  before  the  French  revolution.  The  same  is  the 
case  at  Brussels.  In  countries  where  the  constitution  has  been  as  little 
changed  as  in  England,  it  is  easier  to  trace  one's  way  from  the  present  to 
the  past.  It  is  scarcelv  credible  how  great  a  change  two  hundred  years 
may  bring  about,  and  now  distant  the  whole  mode  of  thinking  and  nving 
seems  to  be,  when  separated  from  us  bv  some  wreai  event.  Such  was  the 
case  in  Germany  after  the  Seven  Years  war :  all  German  literature  previous 
to  that  event  presents  to  our  minds  a  character  of  strangeness,  wiiereas 
that  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding  seems  to  us  as  if  it  were  more 
or  less  of  yesterday.  Such  a  crisis  in  literature,  and  in  the  entire  mode  of 
thinking,  liad  taken  place  at  Rome  through  the  infiueuce  of  Cicero ;  so 
that  Livy,  Virgil,  ana  Horace,  must  have  Uiought  the  authors  of  the  pre- 
ceding period  as  stranue  as  we  think  those  who  wrote  before  Lessing  and 
Groethe.  The  Julian  law  likewise  had  so  completely  changed  many  circum- 
stances in  the  civil  rights  of  the  Latin  allies,  that  the  recollection  of  the 
preceding  state  of  things  was  entirily  obliterated.  The  new  constitution 
was  simple,  and  the  ancient  complicate>i  institutions  were  no  longer  intelli- 
gible. Thus  it  becomes  evident — ^and  I  beg  of  you  to  mark  this  well — 
that  even  ingenious  and  Iciirued  men  hke  Livy  ana  Dionj-sius  did  not  com- 
prehend the  ancient  institutions,  and  yet  have  preserved  a  number  of 
expressions  fVom  their  predecessors,  from  which  we,  with  much  labour  and 
dimeulty,  may  elicit  the  truth.* — Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

(84)  See  Kiebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1.  (85)  lb.  p.  150. 

{S6)  Niebuhr,  Illiit.  vol.  iii.  p.  352. 
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law  of  287  B.c.(^  all  formed  important  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Roman  constitution ;  which,  according  to  the  remark 
of  Cato  the  Elder,  cited  in  Cicero's  dialogue  *  de  RepublidL,'  was 
not  the  work  of  a  single  lawgiver,  nor  was  it  completed  in  the 
lifetime  of  one  man,  but  was  gradually  built  up  by  a  long  course 
of  successive  measures.  (^  The  importance  of  all  these  changes 
is  pointed  out  by  Niebuhr  himself,  who  describes  Rome  as  even 
owing  its  regeneration  to  one  of  them.(^  Taken  in  their  ieiggre- 
gate,  they  were  doubtless  of  sufficient  force  to  transform  the 
practical  maxims  of  government^  to  alter  the  relations  of  the 
patrician  and  plebeian  orders,  and  to  shift  the  seat  of  power. 

But  even  if  oral  tradition,  assisted  by  the  extant  texts  of  the 
laws,  was  able  to  convey  a  clear,  accurate,  and  full  account  of  the 
constitutional  changes  of  the  230  years  next  preceding  the 
Second  Punic  War,  to  the  historians  of  that  time,  what  idea 
could  it  have  afforded  of  such  fundamental  changes  as  the 
decemviral  legislation,  and  still  more,  as  the  conversion  of  the 
regal  into  the  consular  government  ? 

Niebuhr  remarks,  that  when  the  form  of  a  constitution  has 
been  wholly  altered,  those  who  live  under  the  new  state  of  things 
know  little  of  that  which  has  been  superseded.  Hence  he 
thinks  that  Cicero  and  Livy  misconceived  their  ancient  constitu- 
tion ;  and  that  even  in  modem  times,  great  constitutional 
changes  obliterate  the  memory  of  the  extinct  institutions  from 
men's  minda  We  see  indeed  that  oven  full  contemporary  regis- 
tration, accompanied  with  the  use  of  printing,  is  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  memory  of  institutions,  no  longer  in  force,  from 
fading  away :  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen  have  doubt- 
less at  present  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  constitution  of 
their  country  under  the  old  monarchy.  What  then  must  we 
suppose  to  have  been  the  value  or  fidelity  of  the  oral  accounts 
of  the  decemviral  revolution,  manifestly  a  period  of  rapid  and 
violent  changes — which  reached  Fabius  more  than  two  centuries 


(87)  Niebuhr,  Hist.  toI.  iii.  p.  418. 

[bt<)  Do  Kcp.  ii.  1.  (89)  Vol.  iii.  p.  1. 
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after  the  time  ?  Let  anybody  examine  the  intricate  course  of 
the  constitutional  changes  at  Athens,  which  intervened  between 
the  Syracusan  expedition  and  the  year  404  B.C.,  when  the  Thirty,  a 
body  of  legislators  with  unlimited  powera,  similar  to  the  Decern- 
Tirs,  were  instituted — and  let  him  consider  what  sort  of  history 
of  this  period  we  should  have  had,  if  instead  of  being  written  by 
the  impartial  and  painstaking  Thucydides,  followed  by  Xenophon, 
another  intelligent  contemporary  historian,  the  accounts  of  it 
had  been  collected  from  oral  sources,  by  some  inferior  writer, 
about  200  Ra  in  the  time  of  Philopoemen  and  Nabis. 

The  chanire  from  the  res^al  to  the  consular  government  was 
rtdU  m<„«  3te.  and  the  notions  respecting  the  state  of  Rome 
under  the  kings  still  more  obscure.  To  what  quarter  could 
Fabius  have  turned  for  any  authentic  views  of  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  period  prior  to  the  year  510  Ra,  being  at  its 
termination  nearly  three  centuries,  and  at  its  supposed  com- 
mencement nearly  five  and  a-half  centuries  before  his  own  time  ? 
Even  Lycurgus,  of  whom  Herodotus  says  and  apparently  knew 
80  little,  is  assigned  to  a  date  not  much  more  than  400  years 
before  his  tima(^ 

Niebuhr,  more  than  once,  commends  Dion  Cassius  for  the 
accuracy  and  precision  of  liis  political  phraseology,  in  treating 
of  the  early  constitution  \Q^)  and  he  attributes  this  excellence 
to  the  fidelity  with  which  Dion  followed  the  language  of 
FabiuaC^  But  Dion,  if  he  was  more  precise  than  Livy  and 
Dionysius,  must  have  possessed  this  superiority  without  any 
consciousness  of  his  advantage :  for  he  doubtless  understood  the 
andent  constitution  in  the  same  sense  as  they  had  imderstood  it ; 


(90)  See  Thuc.  i.  18,  who  places  the  legislative  reform  of  Sparta  400 
years  before  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

(91)  Sec  Hist.  Tol.  i.  p.  520. 

(93)  Hist.  Tol.  ii.  p.  12 ;  Lect.  vol.  1.  p.  xxviii.  Fabius  wrote  in  Greek, 
and  must  have  translated  all  the  technical  le^ul  terras  into  tliat  language. 
'The  Greek  language/  says  Niebuhr,  'less  nch  in  political  terms  than  the 
Latin,  has  only  thi*  swingle  word  ^j^iof  to  express  the  whole  people  and  the 
commonalty.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  misapprchensious.' — 
Hist.  Tol.  L  n.  1234. 
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and  Fabiiis,  even  if  his  expressions  had  been  literally  repro- 
duced, could  have  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  constitu- 
tional practice  and  phraseology,  for  a  period  so  long  anterior  to 
his  own  lifetima 

The  manner  in  which  Niebuhr  conceives  the  knowledge  of 
the  primitive  constitution  to  have  descended  upon  the  historians 
who  composed  the  annals  of  their  country  during  and  soon 
after  the  Second  Punic  War,  but  to  have  been  withheld  from 
their  successors  in  the  Augustan  age,  will  receive  light  from  an 
example.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  statement 
that  P.  Valerius  lowered  his  fasces  to  an  assembly  of  the  people,(^ 
The  word  used  by  Livy,  in  relating  this  events  is  populua :  *  Vocato 
ad  concilium  populo,  summissis  fascibus  in  concionem  ascendit 
Qratum  id  multitudini  spectaculum  fuit,  summissa  sibi  esse 
imperii  insignia ;  confessionemque  factam,  populi  quam  consulis 
majestatem  vimque  majorem  es8e.'(^)  Now  Niebuhr,  differing 
from  all  other  prior  authorities,  ancient  and  modem,  holds  that 
populuSy  in  the  early  Roman  history,  signifies  the  patrician  order 
exclusively,  without  the  plebeians.O'^)  He  therefore  understands 
the  people,  in  this  passage,  to  be  merely  the  assembly  of  the 
patricians,  without  the  plebeian  order ;  and  he  accoitiingly  com- 
ments on  it  as  follows : — '  Our  historian,'  he  says,  '  was  some- 
what in  the  dark  about  the  meaning  of  the  old  constitutional 
terms,  and  therefore  mixes  up  the  muUitudo  with  his  narrative; 
for  it  certainly  never  entered  his  head  that  this  expression 
might  be  correctly  applied  to  the  patricians  of  the  early  age& 
To  the  annalist,  from  whom  he  copied  the  decisive  words,  the 
matter  must  have  been  perfectly  clear. '(*^ 

In  order  to  support  the  inference  raised  in  this  passage,  we 
must  assume — 1,  That  poptdus  had,  in  early  times,  the  meaning 
assigned  to  it  by  Niebuhr ;  and  2,  That  Livy  transcribed  the 
exact  words  of  some  ancient  writer,  without  understanding  their 


(93)  Abore  §  3.  (94)  ii.7. 

(95)  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  425. 

(06)  lb.  p.  530,  D.  1172.    Concerning  the  peculiar  siguiilcation  attached 
by  Kiebiilir  to  the  word  populm,  see  beiovr,  cli.  xi.  §  40. 
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true  import  But  this  writer — here  called  an  annalist- — ^could 
not  have  been  earlier  than  Fabius,  and  may  not  improbably 
have  been  later.  If  he  wrote  in  Latin,  he  was  certainly  later. 
Now,  it  must  be  evident  that  a  writer  who  lived  at  or  after  the 
year  218  rg,  could  have  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
constitutional  language  and  practice  in  509  B.C. — the  date 
assigned  to  the  Valerian  laws ;  and  that  even  if  the  language  of 
this  unknown  *  annalist'  was  literally  copied  by  Livy,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  infer  that  it  correctly  represents  that  used  in  Rome 
about  three  centuries  before  his  time. 

Elsewhere  he  treats  the  writers  of  the  later  period  of  the 
Bepublic  as  possessing  authentic  information  respecting  the 
primitive  constitutional  history.  Thus  he  says — *  The  most 
important  piece  of  information  on  the  Roman  constitution,  con- 
tained in  the  newly-discovered  fragments  of  Cicero's  books  on 
the  Republic,  is,  that  after  the  kings  had  been  elected  by 
the  curies,  they  had  still  to  apply  to  the  same  curies  for  the 
imperiicm,  the  refusal  of  which  would  have  voided  their 
election.  Cicero  had  the  means  of  knowing  this  from  the 
books  of  the  pontiffs  and  augurs ;  and,  extraordinaiy  as  it  may 
sound,  that  the  same  assembly  had  to  decide  twice  over,  and 
could  annul  its  own  election  by  the  second  decision,  he  distinctly 
asserts  that  such  was  the  case.'(-^^)  Niebuhr  here  alludes  to  the 
circumstance  that  Cicero,  in  another  passage  of  his  *  Republic,' 
appeals  to  the  books  of  the  pontiffs  and  augurs  as  authority  for 
the  fact,  that  there  was  an  appeal  to  tlie  people  from  the  acts  of 
the  kingaC'^)  It  will  however  be  shown  lower  down,  that  no  suffi- 
cient grounds  exist  for  believing  that  the  records  of  legal  rules  and 
customs  made  by  the  pontiffs  and  augurs  ascend  to  the  time  of  the 
kings,  or  that  they  would  liave  afforded  authentic  information 
as  to  the  constitutional  theory  or  practice  of  that  period.(^'') 


(97)  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  335. 

(98)  See  ii.  31.  Compare  Nicbulir.  ib.  p.  310,  whore  other  points  of 
const itiiiioual  law  and  practice  under  the  kings  are  rckTrcd  to  the  same 
source. 

(99)  Below,  cli.  V.  §  12. 
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One  of  the  passages  which  Niebuhr  cites  from  Cicero,  relates 
to  the  constitutional  proceedings  upon  the  election  of  Numa.(^°^) 
Yet  Niebuhr  holds,  not  merely  that  the  entire  regal  period  is 
unhistorical,  but  that  Numa  is  an  unreal  and  imaginary  per- 
sonage— a  name,  and  not  a  man,(^^^)  Now,  what  reliance, 
according  to  Niebuhr's  own  view,  is  to  be  placed  upon  Cicero's 
information  respecting  a  man  who  nevet  lived,  and  an  event 
which  never  happened,  even  if  it  was  derived  from  some  ponti- 
fical book,  which  professed  to  record  old  customs  ? 

So  far  as  an  accurate  memory  and  perpetuation  of  previous 
constitutional  practice  is  implied  in  the  use  of  precedents,  the 
history  of  the  constitution  may,  according  to  the  distinction 
taken  by  Rubino,  be  more  faithfully  preserved  by  oral  tradition, 
than  the  history  of  single  events,  such  as  battles,  tumults,  pes- 
tilences, and  exploits  of  eminent  men.  But  no  such  broad  line 
can  be  drawn  between  the  history  of  a  constitution  and  his- 


(loo)  Qui  [Numa]  ut  hue  venit,  quamquam  populns  curiatia  eum  comi- 
tiis  re^^em  esse  jusserat,  tamen  ipse  de  suo  impeno  curiatam  legem  tulit. 
De  Rep.  ii.  13.  See  Niebuhr,  ib.  note  847,  ana  compare  Becker,  vol.  ii.  1, 
p.  314 — 35,  who  lakes  a  different  yiew  of  the  same  constitutional  practice. 

(loi)  For  Niebuhr's  account  of  the  legend  of  Numa,  see  Hist.  vol.  i.  p. 
237^-40.  Afterirards  he  says : — '  Hence  it  seems  quite  evident,  that  the 
pontiffs  themselves  distinguished  the  first  two  kings  from  the  rest,  as  be- 
longinj^  to  another  order  of  things,  aod  that  they  separated  the  accounts  of 

them  from  those  which  were  to  pass  for  history Bomulus  was  the 

^od,  the  son  of  a  god ;  Numa  a  man,  but  connect  .*d  with  superior  beinss. 
If  the  tradition  about  them  however  is  in  all  its  parts  a  poetical  fiction,  Uie 
fixinff  the  pretended  term  of  their  reigns  can  onl}r  be  explained  by  ascribing 
it  eitner  to  mere  caprice  or  to  numerical  specidations :'  ib.  p.  245.  *  With 
Tullius  Hostilius  ixe  reach  the  be^nning  of  a  new  secle,  and  of  a  narrative 
restinff  on  historical  ground  of  a  kind  totally  different  from  the  story  of  the 
preceding  period :'  p.  216.  Niebuhr  considers  the  mYthico-historical  age  of 
iloman  history  to  begin  with  the  reign  of  Tullius  Uoetilius ;  and  the  affe 
of  Bomulus  and  Numa  to  be  purely  fabulous.  Moreover,  he  commences  the 
second  volume  of  his  history  with  the  following  sentence — '  It  was  one  of 
the  most  important  objects  of  the  firdt  volume  to  prove  that  the  story  of 
Rome  under  the  kinjs  was  altogether  without  historical /ouNdation.*  Com- 
pare his  Ijectiin*8,  vol.  i.  p.  41-60.  respecting  the  unliistorical  character  of 
the  regal  period.  He  there  says  that  *  up  to  this  point  [the  death  of 
Numa  J  Wf  have  had  tiothinr;  except  poetry.  He  layx  it  down  likewise  that 
the  names  of  tho  kin^s,  their  number,  and  the  auration  and  dates  of 
their  reigns,  are  fictitious  :  yet  he  cites  the  proceedings  at  tlie  election  of 
Numa,  and  of  the  subsequent  kings,  as  historical  proof  of  the  constitutional 
practice  of  that  period. 
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torical  events  as  this  distinctioD  appears  to  assume.  Unless  vfe 
are  more  or  less  informed  respecting  the  events  of  the  history 
of  any  country,  we  cannot  follow  the  progress  of  its  constitu- 
tion. 

For  example,  if  we  take  England  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, we  cannot  treat  its  constitutional  changes  in  vacuo^  and  as 
abstracted  from  all  public  transactions  and  occurrences.     The 
constitutional  history  of  England  during  that  period  cannot  be 
understood,  unless  we  are  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
struggle  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament;  the  characters 
of  the  leaders  of  the  contending  parties ;  the  grounds  of  the 
Civil  war,  and  the  manner  of  its  outbreak ;  its  progress  and 
final  issue ;  the  king's  execution ;  the  Protectorate  ;  and  lastly, 
the  restoration  of  kingly  government  under  Charles  II.     Similar 
facts  must  in  like  manner  be  known  before  the  progress  of  the 
constitution,   during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.    and   afler  the 
expulsion  of  James  II.,  can  be  rightly  appreciated.     The  most 
approved  writers  who  have  described  the  progress  of  a  consti- 
tution during  a  historical  period  (for  example,  Mr.  Hallam)  have 
combined  their  subject  with  the  events  and  actions  of  the  time; 
and   have  introduced,  into  their  narrative  all  the  main  facts 
which  serve  to  keep  the  political  drama  in  motion.     Without 
knowing  the  events  and  facts,  we  cannot  know  that  consti- 
tutional forms  retain  the  same  meaning.    The  forms  of  a  govern- 
ment may  be  preserved  intact,  while  its  essence  and  operation 
have  undergone  a  radical  change.    They  may  become  a  mere 
mask,  behind  which  the   real  face  is  concealed.     Among   a 
people  like  the  Bomans,  who  attached  great  importance  to  legal 
forms,  and  to  the  connexion  of  religion  with  the  state,  it  was 
peculiarly  likely  that  constitutional  changes,  demanded  by  the 
altered   state  of  society,  and  by  the  increased  power  of  new 
classes  of  the  community,  should  be  efifected  with  little  apparent 
departure   from  ancient  usage.(*®=^      A   constitutional   history, 


(102)  Compare  Livy's  ncoount  of  the  election  of  Nunia — *  DecrcTcnint, 
nt  cum  poi>ulu8  rt»gem  jii<!»iF.«et.  id  sic  raturo  essot,  si  patres  nuctores  fiorcnt; 
hodieque   in  logibus    magiglratibiwque  rogandis  usurpatur  idem  jus,  vi 
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Ti^ritten  without  a  knowledge  of  events  and  actions,  and  of 
the  forces  silently  operating  through  society,  might  represent 
Augustus  Caesar  as  the  mere  annual  magistrate  of  a  free  com- 
monwealth, or  might  suppose  that  the  relations  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  Queen  Victoria  to  their  respective  parliaments  were 
identicaLC<») 

These  general  remarks  on  the  preservation  of  the  early  <x>n- 
stitutional  history  of  Rome  by  oral  tradition,  will  suffice  for  the 
present  We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  examine  in  detail 
some  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  chief  constitutional  changes 
rest 

§  6  There  is  a  third  class  of  historical  facts,  being  neither 
constitutional  changes,  nor  political  events,  which  Niebuhr  con- 
siders to  have  been  preserved  from  early  times  by  a  trustworthy 
oral  tradition,  down  to  the  Second  Punic  War,  or  even  to  a  later 
period.  These  are  the  accounts  of  Italian  ethnology ;  the  his- 
tory of  the  origin,  migrations,  and  affinities  of  the  several  nations 
and  tribes  settled  on  the  soil  of  Italy.     '  If  (says  Niebuhr)  we 


ademid.  Priusquam  populus  sofira^um  ineat,  in  incertam  comitiomm 
eventum  patres  auctores  fiunt :'  i.  17  ;  see  below,  ch.  xi.  S  11.  Niebuhr 
hinmeir  says  that  the  ritual  and  religious  laws  'were  the  Jaws  obeyed  at 
first  by  the  Bomans,  who  relaxed  their  ties,  without  castini^  them  aside  i 
and  whose  anxiety  nerer  to  abolish  them,  but  to  leave  the  appearance  sub- 
sistiufi^,  when  the  reality  had  lost  its  meaning,  was  a  result  of  their  original 
sanctity.* — Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  140.  Machiavel  remarks  that  in  making  poli- 
tical cnanges,  the  Eomans  carefuUv  maintained  the  appearance  oi  the 
ancient  institutions. — Disc.  i.  25.  TacitMS  fi^ves  the  ntime  of  si mulaemmt 
to  an  iufltitutioD,  the  form  of  which  is  retained  after  the  substance  has 
perished  — Ann.  vi.  11. 

(103)  Niebuhr,  in  his  Lectures,  makes  the  foUowing  remarks  upon  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  Home  at  the  time  of  the 
war  against  Philip.  200  b.c. — '  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  errors  to  believe 
that  a  constitution  remains  the  same  as  long  as  its  forms  continue  unaltered. 
AVhen  changes  have  tak^n  place  in  the  distribution  of  property,  in  the 
social  condition,  in  the  senttiacuts  and  the  mode  of  life  of  a  nation,  the 
nature  of  its  constitution  may  become  quite  the  reverse  of  what  it  origi- 
nally was.  even  though  not  an  iota  may  liave  been  altered  in  its  form.  It 
may  at  one  time  be  democrntii*n],  and  at  another  it  may,  with  the  same 
forms,  be  aristocratical.  AVe  moderns  pay  too  little  attention  to  such  in- 
ternal changes,  although  thoy  arenmon<;  t fiose  points  i«hich  we  must  endea- 
vour to  ascertain,  and  without  which  history  cannot  be  understood.  Tlie 
constitution  of  the  Koman  republic  was  at  that  time  quite  different  from 
what  it  had  been*  although  no  formal  change  had  been  made  in  it.* — vol. 
ii.  p.  160. 
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bad  the  Origines  of  Cato  and  the  history  of  Q.  Fabius  Pictor, 
we  might  dispense  with  all  speculations  conoeming  the  early 
history  of  the  nations  of  Italy/(^^) 

The  work  of  Fabius  appears  to  have  given    only  a  suc- 
cinct narrative  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  and   the   early 
period,  written  in  an  antique  and  uncritical  spirit  ;Q^)  so  that, 
if  it  were    extant,  it  would   throw  little  light  upon  Italian 
ethnology.     Gate's  history  was   professedly  a  work  of  origins : 
the  first  book  was  devoted  to  the  regal  period  of  Rome,  the 
second  and  third  to  the  origins  of  the  Italian  cities.     There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  loss  of  this  work  is  much  to  be  deplored  ;  and 
we  would  gladly  obtain  it  in  exchange  for  his  Treatise  on  Agri- 
culture, which  has  been  preserved  :  but  the  few  remains  of  his 
first  book  which  are  extant^  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  dealt 
chiefly  with  legendaiy  subjects,  and  that  the  stories  which  he 
collected  resembled  those  compiled  by  the  early  Greek  logo* 
graphers,  which  were  not  derived  from  authentic  traditions,  but 
were  fictitious  and  mythical    Thus  it  will  hardly  be  contended 
that  the  notices  in  the  first  book  respecting  the  aborigines  who 
had  inhabited  the  Yolscian  territory;  or  the  directions  given  by 
Mezentius  to  the  Rutulians  about  the  disposition  of  their  first- 
fruits  ;  or  the  deaths  of  Latinus,  Tumus,  and  Mezentius ;  or  the 
derivation  of  the  name  of  Rome  from  that  of  the  sister  of 
Latinus,   the   son    of   Ulysses    and  Circe;  or  the  arrival  of 
Anchises  in  Italy ;   or  the  birth  of  thirty  swine  on  the  site 
of  Lavinium,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Penates  to  .^neas 
in  a  dream :  Q^   together,  with  various  other  particulars  re- 
specting JSneas  and  Ascanius:    or  his  numerical  statements 
that  the  quantity  of  territory  first  given  by  king  Latinus  to  the 
Trojans  was  exactly  TOO  jugera,   and  that  Rome  was  founded 
432  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,(^^  were  of  any  historical 


(104)  Lectures,  toI.  1,  p.  xxxvi. 

(105)  Seeparticularli^  the  legend  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  as  recited  at 
length  after  Fabius  in  Dion.  Hal.  i.  79. 

(106)  See  Orif .  Gent.  Som.  c.  12,  §  6.    A  similar  account  is  given  in 
Dion.  Hal.  i,  66,  but  without  any  reference  to  Cato's  Origins, 

(107)  See  Erause,  p.  9S— 106. 
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value,  or  -were  derived  from  any  autheDtic    source,   oral  or 
vnritten. 

His  accounts  of  the  origins  of  the  Italian  cities,  Tvhich  were 
chiefly  contained  in  the  second  and  third  books,  seem  equally 
to  refer  to  the  imaginary  events  of  a  long-forgotten  antiquity, 
and  to  be  destitute  of  the  historical  character.  What  light  is 
thrown  on  Italian  ethnology  by  Gate's  statement,  that  Csegulus, 
the  supposed  founder  of  Prseneste,  was  found  in  a  hearth  by 
virgins  seeking  water,  and  that  he  was  thence  called  the  son  of 
Vulcan  ;Q^  and  that  the  name  of  Prseneste  was  derived  from 
its  elevated  situation  :Q^  or  that  PissB  was  occupied  by  some 
Teutons,  who  spoke  Greek,  before  it  was  refounded  by  Tarchon, 
the  descendant  of  Tyrrhenus  IQ^^  What  do  we  learn  from  the 
information  that  Tibur  was  founded  by  Catillus  the  Arcadian, 
the  son  of  Amphiaraus,  and  grandson  of  CEcleus,  who  came 
to  Italy  as  commander  of  Evander's  fleet  IQ^^)  or  that  Rhegium 
was  occupied  first  by  the  Aurunci,  afterwards  by  Greeks  re- 
turning from  Troy;  and  that  Orestes  came  to  that  district 
with  Iphigenia  and  Pylades  in  order  to  expiate  the  death  of 
his  mother  ;(^^^  or  that  Politorium  was  founded  by  Polites,  a 
companion  of  MneaaiQ^^  or  that  the  Yeneti  were  descended 
from  the  Trojans  :Q^^)  or  that  Ameria  was  founded  964  years 
before  the  war  against  Perseus  ;(^^^)  that  is,  964  years  before 
168  aa? 

Elsewhere,  Niebuhr  adverts  to  the  statement  of  Antiochus^ 
preserved    in  Strabo,  and   confirmed  by  Aristotle,  that    the 


(io8)  Nee  PrsDOfltiniB  fundator  defuit  iirbis, 

Ynlcano  gcnitum  pecora  inter  agrestia  regem, 
loTentamquo  focia,  omnis  auem  credidit  «taa, 
CaDculiw.— Virg.  JEn.  vii.  678 — 81. 

Where  the  Scholiast,  published  by  Ifai,  says :  '  Cato  in  OriginibiiA  ait, 
Ca?culum  virginefl  aquam  petdites  in  fooo  inTeniste,  ideoque  Vulcnui  (ilium 
exiitimaMC  ;  et  quoa  oculos  cxigiiM  haberet,  C«caluni  appellatuni/ 

(109)  Serr.  ^n.  rii.  682. 

(no)  Ap.  Serr.  ad  ^n.  x.  159.    (Eranse,  p.  106.) 

(in)  Solinus,  c.  2,  §  8.     Compare  ^n.  rii.  670. 

(113)  Probus  ad  Virg.  £cl.  vol.  ii.  p.  348,  ed.  Lion. 

(113)  Scrv.  ad  iEn.  t.  664.  (114)  Plki.  H.  X.  liL  19. 

(i  15)  Flin.  H.  K.  iiL  14.    Compare  Eraiua,  p.  106 — 9. 

VOU  L  K 
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Ausones  and  the  Opici,  who  occupied  the  country  to  the  south-east 
of  Etruria,  were  different  appellations  for  the  same  people ;  and 
to  the  statement  of  Polybius,  that  the  Ausones  and  the  Opici 
were  two  distinct  nations,  who  dwelt  near  Moimt  Vesuvius.(^^^ 
Upon  this  divergence  of  Polybius  from  the  other  testimony,  he 
remarks  that '  no  one  is  endowed  with  every  gift,  and  that  his- 
torian who  is  so  excellent  with  regard  to  the  period  immediately 
before  his  view,  is  of  no  authority  on  points  of  primitive  history, 
which  he  took  no  interest  in  investigating/(^^^ 

If  the  period  which  is  here  in  question  is  of  remote  antiquity, 
it  must  have  been  as  obscure  to  Antiochus,  who  was  somewhat 
later  than  Herodotus,(^^  as  it  was  to  Polybius.  With  respect 
to  the  indifference  about  remote  antiquity  which  Niebuhr  attri- 
butes to  Polybius,  it  may  have  arisen  from  a  belief  that  all 
labour  in  investigating  it  would  be  lost ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  if  he  had  attempted  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  which  enve- 
loped the  primitive  history  of  the  Italian  nations,  his  endeavour 
would  have  been  fruitless.  The  history  had  not  been  written, 
and  the  traditionary  memory  was  long  since  extinct  This 
censure  of  Polybius  for  not  informing  himself  about  the  history 
of  a  period  for  which  no  authentic  materials  existed,  may  be 
compared  with  a  similar  censure  c&st  upon  him  by  Dr.  Arnold 
for  his  ignorance  of  geography  :Q^^  the  fact  being  that  geo- 
graphy had,  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  been  very  little  cultivated  ; 
that  there  were  no  accurate  maps  or  geographical  treatises,  and 
that  no  means  existed  of  acquiring  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
geography  of  any  country.  It  was  therefore  just  as  impossible 
to  Polybius  to  be  a  good  geographer,  as  to  be  a  good  astronomer, 


(11 6)  Strabo,  t.  4.  §  3 ;  Arintot.  PoL  vii.  10. 

(117)  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  65. 

(i  18)  He  brought  dovni  Lis  Sicilian  History  to  the  year  424  B.C.  Diod. 
xii.  71. 

(119)  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p.  412,  473,  478.  In  the  latter  passage, 
he  says,  witb  respect  to  Hannibal  s  uassage  orer  the  Alps :  '  The  difficulty 
to  modern  inc^uirers  has  ariitcn  chiefly  from  the  total  absence  of  geogra- 
phical talent  in  Polybius.  That  this  historian  indeed  should  CTcr  have 
gained  the  reputation  of  a  good  geographer,  only  proves  how  few  there  are 
who  have  any  notion  what  a  geographical  instinct  is.* 
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or  a  good  chemist ;  and  it  was  eqiially  impossible  for  him  to 
learn  the  early  ethnology  of  Italy,  seeing  that  no  knowledge 
concerning  the  primitive  state  of  the  Italian  nations  had  been 
preserved.  (^2oj 

In  like  manner,  Niebuhr  treats  the  statement  that  Alba  was 
the  leading  state  of  Latimn  before  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius, 
as  a  tradition  founded  on  good  authority,  because  it  is  traced  to 
Cincius.(^^^)  Gerlach  and  Bachofen,  in  their  recent  history, 
likewise  characterize  his  testimony  on  the  early  relations  of  Alba 
and  Rome,  as '  free  from  all  doubt '(^^^  Now,  whether  we  consider 
the  testimony  adduced  to  be  that  of  Cincius  Alimentus,  the  early 
historian,  or  of  some  later  Cincius,  (^^)  its  date  is  at  least  about 
four  and  a-half  centuries  after  the  time  assigned  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Alba,  and  therefore  it  has,  in  itself,  no  weight. 

With  respect  indeed  to  events  of  early  times,  and  to  pri- 
mitive states  of  society,  which  were  unrecorded  by  contempo- 
rary writers,  and  had  consequently  passed  into  oblivion,  it  is 
equally  out  of  place  to  extol  a  later  writer  for  his  knowledge,  or 
to  censure  him  for  his  ignoranca  Thus,  when  we  are  told,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  Sallust '  displays  an  uncommon  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  constitution,'(^'^)  and,  on  the  other,  that  Cicero 


(120)  Niebuhr  elsewhere  remarks,  that  the  confidence  which  is  due  to 
Poljbius  with  resnect  to  times  near  his  own,  does  not  extend  to  the  timet 
soon  after  the  GaUic  capture  of  Rome.    Hist.  yoL  iii.  p.  7G. 

(121)  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

(122)  Geschichte  der  Romer,  vol.  i  part  1,  p.  193,  237.  The  absurdity 
of  treating  Cincius  as  a  'witness*  for  this  remote  period,  even  if  the  early 
Cincius  were  meant,  is  pointed  out  by  Schwegler,  vol.  i.  p.  ZZD, 

(123)  See  Festus,  prstor  ad  portam,  p.  241.  This  passage  is  referred 
by  Krause,  ib.  p.  76,  to  a  different  and  later  Cincius.  It  is  taken  from  a 
work  '  De  Consulum  potestate.'  Legal  and  antiquarian  treatises  of  this 
class  probably  belons  to  a  somewhat  later  date  than  the  Second  Punic  War. 
—Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  i^,  rt>marks,  that  Cesar  would  hare  been  a 
decisive  authority  to  prove  that  the  Romans  derived  their  arms  from  the 
Samnites.  Ca»ar  was  master  of  the  art  of  war  in  his  own  time ;  but  even 
ho  could  not  know  the  niilitur}'  history  of  his  own  country  by  intuition. 

(124)  Niebuhr,  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  129.  He  appears  however  to  confound 
the  speech  of  Licinius  Maeer  witli  the  passages  nreserved  in  Augustin.  Civ. 
Dei,  u.  18,  V.  12.   See  Sallust.  Fra^nn.  p.  9  and  272.  ed.  Kritz.  The  words 


Soli  in  iniporiis  habitabaiit/  whiih  Niebulir  cites  from  Sallust,  appear  to 
'  to  the  words  '  Soli  in  ijui>erio  agere,'  ib.  p.  12. 

k2 
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was  '  a  stranger  to  the  early  history  of  his  country/  and  that  his 
work  'De  Ilepublic&'  shows  how  very  slight  was  his  knowledge  of 
the  constitution  when  he  began  writing  it,Q^)  we  may  be  dis- 
posed rather  to  place  their  knowledge  and  their  ignorance  on  a 
level,  and  to  assume  that  both  were  equally  well  acquainted  with 
the  accoimts  of  the  early  history  and  constitution  which  had 
been  framed  by  writers  subsequent  to  the  Second  Punic  War. 

§  7  Having  thus  inquired  how  far  the  earliest  Boman 
historians  could  have  obtained  accurate  accounts  of  their  anti- 
quity from  oral  traditions,  we  proceed  to  examine  what  were 
the  other  sources  from  which  they  drew  the  materials  of  their 
narrativa 

In  framing  the  historical  narrative  of  the  events  of  their  own 
and  the  immediately  preceding  time,  Fabius  and  the  other  early 
historians  doubtless  relied  chiefly  on  oral  accounts  derived  fix>m 
original  witnesses :  but  in  proportion  as  they  receded  from  their 
own  time,  the  uncertainty  of  oral  information,  and  the  import 
tance  of  resting  on  some  fixed  basis  of  contemporary  writing, 
must  have  made  itself  felt  Although  there  were  no  histories 
of  the  early  period  of  Rome,  yet  as  the  art  of  writing  had  been 
long  known  and  practised,  there  must  have  been  some  records, 
more  permanent  than  the  fleeting  and  evanescent  breath  of  oral 
tradition,  to  which  they  could  have  recoursa  Let  us,  then, 
inquire  what  were  the  written  memorials,  convertible  to  the  use 
of  the  historian,  which  were  in  existence  when  the  earliest 
histories  of  the  first  four  and  a  half  centuries  of  Some  were 
composed. 

(135)  Niebubr,  ib.  p.  xlir.  Cicero  appears,  from  the  passages  in  the 
Treatises  de  Legibns  and  DeOratore,  to  hare  been  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  all  the  native  historians  before  his  own  time.  Niebnhr  speaks  of  his  not 
baring  made  use  of  Junius  Gracchanus,  ib.:  compare  p.  xlir.  Hist.  vol. 
ii.p.  10:  but  little  has  been  prcserred  of  the  writings  of  Gracchanus.  See 
Krause,  p.  221,  2;  and  as  he  was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  C. 
Gracchus,  he  could  have  had  no  independent  information  respecting  the 
early  eonstitution.  We  do  not  know  that  Cicero  had  not  read  his  writings. 
Fischer,  Bom.  Zeittafeln,  p.  150,  indeed  conjectures  that  he  is  the  Junius 
alluded  to  by  Cicero,  Leg.  lii.  20.  Compare  Mercklin,  Comment,  i.  and  ii. 
de  Junio  Graochano,  Dorpat,  1840, 1.  In  Comment,  ii.  p.  60 — 3,  he  points 
out  the  exaggerations  of  Kiebuhr  respecting  Grracchanus. 
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The  written  memorials  capable  of  being  used  for  historical 
purposes,  which  were  in  existence  when  Fabius  and  Cindus 
composed  their  histories,  may,  as  it  appears,  be  arranged  under 
three  heads.  1.  Records  and  memorials  of  a  public  nature. 
2.  Private  memorials.  3.  Poema  We  propose  to  examine 
each  of  these  classes  in  order. 
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Chapter  V. 

ON  THE  PUBLIC  RECORDS  AND  MEMORIALS  OF 
THE  ROMAN  STATE,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  BEFORE 
THE  WAR  WITH  PYRRHU& 

§  1  n^HE  administration  of  the  Roman  state  had,  from  the 
-■-  earliest  times  during  which  we  can  trace  its  operations, 
a  practical  and  orderly  character :  and  although  there  were  no 
permanent  paid  civil  functionaries,  and  no  offices  such  as  those 
of  a  modem  government,  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the 
preservation  of  documents ;  yet  a  body  of  scribes^  or  clerks,  who 
were  often  freedmen  or  slaves,  was  employed  in  the  various 
duties  of  the  government  connected  with  registration  and 
writ]ng.(^)  From  an  early,  though  uncertain  time,  some  minutes 
were  made  of  the  acts  and  orders  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the 
judicial  proceedings  and  decisions  of  the  proper  magistrates: 
the  financial  business,  which  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Senate,(^  must  have  necessitated  the  employ  of  some  scribes; 
and  the  business  of  the  census,  involving  the  enumeration  of 
persons  and  the  assessment  of  property,  could  not  have  been 
carried  on  without  much  writing.^) 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Second 
Punic  War  (210  B.a)  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  made  of 
writing  for  the  financial  business  of  the  state  at  this  period.  In 
the  urgency  of  the  financial  distress  produced  by  this  war,  the 
consuls  recommended  a  voluntary  surrender  of  all  gold  and 


Concerning  the  ypofAfiortU, 
Boeclch,  Econ.  of  Athens,  b.  ii.  c.  8.    Scribs,  qui  nobiscmu  in  rationibuB 
moDumentisque  publicis  venantur,  says  Cic.  de  dom.  20. 

(a)  Polyb.  vi.  13. 

(3)  On  the  writing  business  of  the  censors,  see  Livy,  iv.  8. 
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silver,  and  brazen  money,  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  beyond  a 
certain  defined  amount,  for  the  use  of  the  Republic.  This 
appeal  was  promptly  answered ;  and  there  was  so  great  a  pi'essure 
round  the  public  officers,  by  persons  bringing  their  gifts  of  money 
and  precious  metal,  and  so  active  a  desire  to  be  inscribed  among 
the  first  in  this  national  subscription  list,  that  the  triumvirs  (says 
Livy)  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  for  receiving  the  donations, 
or  the  scribes  for  entering  the  names.  (^) 

About  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  RG,  Cn.  Flavins  pub- 
lished the  forms  of  action  hitherto  kept  secret  in  the  archives 
of  the  pontiffs,  together  with  a  calendar  of  the  days  on  which 
actions  could  be  tried ;  his  calendar  was  inscribed  upon  wooden 
tablets  covered  with  white  plaster,  which  he  exhibited  (like 
modem  placards  or  bills)  in  the  Forum.(^)  Flavins  was  a 
scribay  or  clerk,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  and  of  humble  origin ; 
but  this  act  obtained  him  such  popularity,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  nobles,  he  was  elected  curule  sedile  in  the 
year  304  b.gC)  At  this  time,  therefore,  nearly  a  century  before 
the  Second  Punic  War,  there  was  a  written  system  of  tech- 
nical jurisprudence,  with  respect  to  the  forms  and  conduct  of 
actions,  in  the  custody  of  the  pontifical  officera  Hitherto  it 
had  been  concealed  from  the  public;  having  been  preserved 
as  a  state-secret)  and  a  sort  of  sacred  mystery,  by  the  patrician 
body;  and  its  disclosure,  in  the  manner  indicated,  was  consi- 
dered an  act  which  entitled  Flavins  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  at  larga 


U)  Senata  inde  misso,  pro  te  ^oisque  auram,  argentum  et  a^s  in 
publicum  ooofcrunt;  tanto  certamine  injecto,  ut  prima  inter  primo«  nomina 
aua  Tellent  iu  publicis  tabulis  esse ;  ut  neo  trumviri  accipiundo,  nee  scribas 
rel'erundo  sumcercnt.  Livj,  xxvi.  36.  The  triunivirs  in  question  are 
called  triumTiri  mcnuarii. 

(^)  See  Liry,  ix.  4G.  Eodem  anno  Cn.  Flarius,  scriba,  patre  libertine, 
humili  fortunii  ortu;*,  cicterum  callidus   rir  et  fucundus,  a'dilis  curulia 

fuit Civile  jii4  repo^itum    in   penetralibus   i)oiit ilicuiu   eviilgavit, 

fasto^que  circa  forum    iu   albo   proposuit,  ut    quando    lege  agi  posset 
Bciretur. 

(6)  Conccrninj;  Flurius,  see  Niebuhr,  Hist.  toI.  iii.  p.  21)6,  314^9; 
Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  388,  dUl ;  Fischer  ad  ann.  304,  p.  62 ;  Aiiiold,  vol.  ii.  p. 
286 ;  Becker,  ii.  1,  p.  22.    Below,  ch.  xiii.  §  38. 
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The  existence  of  a  body  of  official  Bcnhes,  and  of  a  -written 
coUection  of  rules  of  judicial  procedure,  as  well  as  the  mode- 
adopted  by  Flavins  for  divulging  this  technical  system,  prove 
that  writing  was  at  this  period  familiarly  used,  and  upon  a 
tolerably  large  scale,  at  Borne,  for  purposes  of  public  business. 

As  this  state  of  things  could  not  be  of  recent  creation,  we 
may  assume,  without  much  risk  of  error,  that  in  the  172  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  conflagration  of  the  dty  and  the 
Second  Punic  War  (390-218  B.a),  all  the  most  important  laws 
and  acts  of  the  state  were  reduced  into  writing,  at  the  time  of 
their  occurrence,  by  official  scribea  What  provision  was  made 
for  the  custody  of  these  documents,  and  how  far  they  were  safely 
preserved,  it  is  more  difficult  for  us,  with  our  scanty  sources  of 
information,  to  judga 

§  2  Those  official  documents  which  were  written  upon 
parchment,  or  papyrus,  or  any  other  material  corresponding  to 
paper  which  the  Romans  were  able  to  use,  were  probably  carried 
away  by  each  magistrate  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office, 
and  preserved  in  his  family  in  a  more  or  l^ss  complete  state. 
The  Com/ntentarii  Cenaarum — ^the  official  documents  or  memo- 
rials of  the  censors — which  must  have  related  in  great  part  to 
the  formation  of  the  census — are  particularly  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  as  having  been  religiously  transmitted  from  fietther  to 
son,  like  hereditary  aacra,  in  the  censorian  families — and  he  adds 
that  many  distinguished  persons  of  these  families  preserved 
them  in  his  timcQ  The  establishment  of  the  censorship  is 
referred  to  the  year  443  Ra 

It  appears,  moreover,  from  a  passage  in  CScero's  oration  for 
Archias,  that^  in  his  time,  the  official  records  of  the  praetors 
remained  in  their  own  custody,  and  were  not  transferred  to  any 
public  office  or  archive.(^     Hence  Pliny  speaks  of  the  memorials 


(7)  ^ifXovrm  i*  It  dWtov  rt  iroXXwv  xal  r&v  Kakovfxivw  rifitirtKHv  viro/ivij- 
li&rtiv  &  Jca^x<^^  iratQ  wapd  trarpoQ^  gat  wtpl  iroXXov  woutrai  roic  l^fG'  iavrov 
iirofUVOiQ  Hinrtp  Upd  trarptpa,  irapaft(6vat,  woWol  S*  U9tv  &v6  r&v  tiutitikiZv 
wKidv  dvSpiQ  liri^avcic  oi  ita^vXaTToyriQ  aifvd,  i.  74.     8ee  Becker,  ii.  1,  p.  25. 

(8)  Pro  Arch.  5. 
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of  transactions  in  public  magistracies,  being  preserved  in  the 
repositories  of  private  individual&O 

Cicero,  in  defending  himself  against  the  charge  of  having 
recorded  a  false  report  of  the  oral  evidence  given  by  the  informeis 
to  the  Senate  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  states  that  he 
employed  certain  senators  to  take  notes  of  the  proceedings; 
that  these  documents  were  indeed,  according  to  the  ancient 
practice,  preserved  in  private  hands ;  but  that  instead  of  keeping 
them  concealed  in  his  own  house,  he  had  caused  copies  of  them 
to  be  made,  and  published  to  all  the  world.(^^ 

That  such  should  have  been  the  ordinary  practice  at  Rome  is 
not  to  be  wondered,  when  it  is  remembered  that  even  in  England, 
up  to  a  comparatively  late  date,  it  was  the  practice  for  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  and  other  high  officers,  to  carry  away  all  their 
official  correspondence  on  going  out  of  office.  The  uninterrupted 
series  of  official  correspondence  for  the  offices  of  Secretaries  of 
State  does  not  ascend  higher  than  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century. 

§  3  There  were,  however,at  Rome  certain  official  depositories 
—tabulcB  pyhliccBy  or  tdbiUariaQ^y^m  which  various  documents 
of  a  public  nature  were  preserved — some  perhaps  of  a  judicial, 
others  of  an  administrative  nature— together  with  transcripts  of 
legislative  acts;  but  our  information  does  not  enable  us  to 
specify  what  they  contained ;  and  the  general  practice,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  doubtless  was  that  the  annual  and  other 
magistrates  carried  away  their  documents  at  the  expiration  of 

(9)  Tablina  oodicibus  implebantur,  et  monumentiB  remm  in  magis- 
tntu.  gettarum.  FUn.  N.  H.  xxzr.  2.  Compare  Featos,  p.  366.  Tablinnm 
proziine  atrium  locus  dicitur,  quod  anliqui  magistrattts  in  too  imperio 
tabulis  [reponendia  earn  dettinaverant]. 

(10)  'Itaque    introductia  in  Senatum  indioibua,  oonatitoi  •enaiorea, 

3XU  omnia  indicum  dicta,  interrogata,  renponsa  peraeriberent. .  .  .  Quid 
eindeP  quid  feci?  quum  scirem  ita  indicium  in  tabulat  pablioaa  relatam* 
ut  illie  tabulsD  prirata  tamen  custodiA,  more  ma  jorum,  oontinerentur ;  Don 
occultari,  non  continui  domi,  sed  describi  ab  omniboa  itatim  librariia, 
dindi  passim  et  permlgari  atque  edi  populo  Romano  imperavL'  Pro 
Sulla,  c.  1\ — 5.    Compare  Merim<^,  Conjuration  de  Catilina,  p.  207. 

(11)  *  Noc  ferrea  jura, 
Insanumque  forum,  aut  populi  tabularia  ridit.' 

Virg.  Georg.  ii.  501-2,  where  tee  Scnrioa. 
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their  office.  The  accounts  of  captured  property  rendered  by  the 
commanders  appear  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  treasury 
(€Brwrvum),Q^  and  Cicero  remarks  that  the  order  of  scribcBy  or 
paid  subordinate  civil  servants  (like  the  writers  of  the  East  India 
Company)  could  not  be  otherwise  than  respectable,  because  the 
public  accounts,  and  the  safety  of  the  magistrates,  were  at  their 
mercy.(^ 

§  4  The  laws  made  by  the  popular  legislative  assemblies 
were  sometimes  engraved  upon  brass,  in  order  to  ensure  their 
permanenca(^^)  It  is  expressly  mentioned  that  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  were  preserved  in  this  manner,  and  that  the 
brazen  plates  were  fixed  up  in  the  Forum.(^^)  Other  laws  were 
perpetuated  on  the  same  durable  material  ;(}^  thus  the  decree 
respecting  the  Bacchanalians,  now  preserved  at  Vienna,  is  en- 
graved on  brasa(^7)  Some  laws  likewise  were  engraved  on  stone; 
which  was  the  established  practice  at  Athen&  The  decrees  con- 
ferring honomrs  upon  Julius  Csesar,  during  his  lifetime,  were 

(13)  Cic.  Yerr.  i.  21.  In  Pis.  25.  The  law  respecting  the  accounts  of 
provincial  magistrates  was  altered  by  the  Lex  Julia,  (46  B.C.)  Cic.  £p. 
Div.  V.  20. 

(13)  Yerr.  iii.  79.  Ordo  est  honestus.  Quis  negat,  aut  quid  ea  res 
ad  hanc  rem  pertinetP  Est  rero  honestus,  quod  eorum  hominum  fidei 
tabuls  publics  periculaque  magistratuum  oommittuntur. 

The  documents  presenred  in  public  archives  were  sometimes  fraudulently 
burnt,  and  sometimes  forged.  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  30.  The  pubUo 
archiye  of  Heraclea  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Social  war.  Cic.  pro 
Arch.  6.  A  Mcriba  librarius  seems  to  haFe  been  a  clerk  who  was  a  mere 
writer. 

(14)  This  mode  of  perpetuating  writing  is  alluded  to  by  Horace. 
Exegi  monumentum  sre  perennius.    Carm.  it.  30. 

(i^)  Dion.  HaL  x.  67;  LiTy»  iii.  67;  Diod.  xii.  26.  See  below, 
ch.  xii.  §  2. 

(16)  An  ancient  law  engrared  on  a  brazen  column  in  the  consulship  of 
Finarius  and  Furius,  472  B.C.  was  mentioned  by  Yarro,  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  13. 
The  engraA^ng  of  laws  on  brass  is  mentioned  as  the  common  practice  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  Eepublic  in  Suet.  Ciesar,  28.  Three  thousand 
brazen  tablets  of  laws  were  destroyed  in  the  conflamtion  of  the  Capitol 
under  Yitellius  :  Suet.  Yesp.  8.  Cicero  mentions  tnat  the  '  Legum  era,' 
in  the  Capitol  were  melted  by  lightniug  in  60  B.C.  Cat.  iii.  8 ;  De  JDiv.  i.  12. 
Compare  Dio  Cass,  xxx^-ii.  9 ;  Obsequcns  de  Prodig.  c.  122.  Other 
inscriptions  on  brazen  columns  are  mentioned  by  £io  Cass.  xliv.  63, 
Iri.  33.  Tacitus,  Ann.  zi.  14,  speaks  of  publishing  plebiscita  on  brazen 
plates  fixed  in  forums  and  temples. 

(17)  See  Goettling,  Funfzehn  Bomisehe  Urkunden  auf  Erz  und 
Stein:  Halle,  1846. 
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written  with  golden  letters  upon  silver  columns;  which  were 
dedicated  in  the  Capitol.  0®) 

These  tablets,  of  brass  or  other  durable  material,  appear  to 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Capitol,  or  fixed  against  the  walls  of 
some  of  the  temples.  There  was,  however,  no  one  place  of 
deposit  for  all  Roman  statutes,  nor  was  there  any  complete  col- 
lection of  them,  or  any  authentic  pubhcation  of  copies.  .  Tran- 
scripts were  procured  from  private  copyists,  whenever  they  were 
wanted.  (^•) 

§  5  A  few  fragments  of  laws,  purportiug  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  kings,  have  been  preserved  in  ancient  writers,  but 
we  know  nothing  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  referred  to 
this  early  period ;  and  still  less,  how  they  are  connected  with 
particular  kings.(^ 

Livy  says  generally,  that  after  the  Gallic  conflagration,  the 
magistrates  for  the  year  ordered  all  the  laws  which  could  be 
recovered,  to  be  sought  after;  these  were  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  and  some  laws  of  the  kings-^^)  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  later  Romans  had  certain  laws,  or  written  legal 
rules,  which  they  either  referred  generally  to  the  regal  period, 
under  the  name  of  leges  regicBy  or  which  they  assigned  to  par- 
ticular kings.  Dionysius  cites  a  law  of  Numa,  in  which  it  was 
written,  that)  '  if  a  father  should  permit  his  son  to  marry  a  wife, 
who  is  to  share  his  sacred  rites  and  property,  according  to  the 
laws,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  father  to  sell  the  son :'  a 
provifflon  which  Dionysius  considers  to  have  been  adopted  from 
the  law  of  Numa  into  the  decemviral  code.(^     Other  passages 


(i8)  Die  Cass.  xIit.  7. 

(19)  '  Legum  custodiam  nullam  habemus.  Itacjne  hn  leges  sxiiit,  quaa 
appantores  uostri  voluat ;  a  librariis  petimus,  publicis  litteris  consignatam 
memoriam  publicnm  nullam  habemus.' — Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  20.  The 
avparitores  were  the  subordinate  officers  who  were  personally  attached  to 
the  superior  magistrates. 

(20)  The  extant  fragments  of  the  royal  laws  are  collected  by  Dirksen, 
Yen^uche  zur  Kritik  uud  Auslegong  der  Quellen  des  Komischen  Bechta, 
p.  2^4—68. 

(ai)  Ti.  1. 

{22)  ii.  27.    Compare  Dirksen,  ib.  p.  333. 
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from  his  laws  are  cited  in  the  coUection  of  Festus,  and  by  other 
writer&('^  Cicero  likewise  speaks  in  general  terms,  of  laws  of 
Numa  which  were  extant  in  his  timcC^) 

Some  references  are  further  made  to  laws  of  Servius 
Tulliu%^  and  a  law  of  Romtdos  and  Tatius  is  dted  in  a  cor- 
rapt  fragment  of  Festos  ;(^  but^  with  these  exceptions,  all  the 
extant  references  to  the  l^;islation  of  indiTidual  kings,  specify 
the  laws  of  Numa. 

An  excerpt  of  Marcellus  in  the  Digest,  quotes  from  a  lex 
regiOf  a  prohibition  to  bury  a  pregnant  woman,  without  opening 
her  body  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  child.^^ 

Whenever  the  Bomans  wished  to  assgn  a  law  to  a  remote 
and  undated  antiqidty,  they  spoke  of  it  as  a  '  royal  law;'^  and 
if  the  law  related  to  some  matter  of  sacred  discipline  or  regu- 
lation, they  attributed  it  to  Numa^  who  was  considered  the 
primeval  founder  and  author  of  all  ordinances  of  this  description. 
Thus  livy  represents  L.  Valerius,  the  tribune,  in  195  B.a,  in 
aiguing  for  the  repeal  of  the  Oppian  law,  a  sumptuary  enact- 
ment respecting  women,  passed  during  the  Second  Punic  War,  to 
have  asked,  Whether  it  was  an  ancient  royal  law,  as  old  as  the 


(3^)  See  Fertos  m  aliuta,  p.  6 ;  occiBum,  p.  178 ;  opima  SDolia,  p.  189 ; 
parrid  [di]  qiuestores,  t>.  221 ;  peUices,  p.  222,  and  Gell.  rf .  A.  ir.  3 ; 
termino,  p.  808 ;  also  Pun.  ziv.  12,  (Dirlcsen,  p.  318) ;  Plin.  zzxii.  10,  on 
fiBh,  pirlcBen,  p.  816);  Plin.  ziy.  12  (Dirksen,  p.  320. 

(34)  DeBep.ii.l4iT.2. 

(3<)  Tac.  Ann.  zii.  8.  Festns,  pro  censn,  p.  246.^  An  ex])reMion  from 
the '  oescriptio  daesium  quam  fecit  Ser.  Tiulius'  is  cited  in  Fettoa  in 
pxocom,  p.  249. 

(36)  In  plorare,  p.  230. 

(37)  Dig.  xii.  8,  §  2 ;  (Dirlcsen.  p.  327).  Concerning  the  lejo^ee  regis, 
see  Ghobon,  Decl.  and  rail,  c.  44,  ad  init.  Pomponius,  Dig.  1.  2,  2,  §  3, 
aaya  that  the  leges  regis  had  become  obsolete,  and  that  the  £oman'people 
began  to  be  goremed  by  unwritten  and  conauetudinary  law:  whence  the 
neoetsitj  for  the  decemTiral  legislation.  Tlus  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  accounts  of  the  leges  regis,  of  a  written  legislation  uuder  the  kings, 
with  the  non-existence  of  written  laws  as  the  cause  of  the  decemviral 
legislation. 

(38)  Thus  Cicero  affirms  that  the  law  protecting  a  citizen  against 
punishment  without  a  legal  judgment,  was  as  old  as  the  kings :  '  Hoc  juris 
m  hAc  ciritate,  etiam  tum  cum  reges  essent,  dico  fuisse,*  (Pro  dom.^13) 
an  assertion  for  which  he  had  probably  no  special  evidence.  He  meant  to 
•ay  that  the  law  was  very  ancient. 
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city  itself?  or,  Whether — ^what  was  next  in  point  of  antiquity — 
it  was  even  as  old  as  the  decemviral  code  ?(^ 

That  the  legal  rules  which  the  later  Bomans  called  royal 
laws,  and  referred  to  some  of  their  kings,  were  genuine  rem- 
nants of  their  early  jurisprudence,  and  of  antique  consuetu- 
dinary law,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but,  in  examining  the  nature  of 
the  historical  evidence  for  the  period  of  the  kings,  we  shall  find 
that  there  is  no  su£Bcient  groimd  for  supposing  that  these  laws 
are  traceable  to  the  kingly  period,  as  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  are  traceable  to  the  Decemvirs.(^ 

Dionysius  informs  us,  that  Numa  reduced  all  his  legislation 
on  sacred  things  into  writing,  and  divided  his  regulations  into 
eight  portion&('^)  That  after  his  death,  his  successor,  Ancus 
Marcius,  collected  his  ordinances  from  the  pontiffs,  and  tran- 
scribed them  upon  tables,  which  he  exhibited  in  the  Forum  to 
the  public.  *  These  copies,'  says  Dionysius,  '  were  subsequently 
lost,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  they  were  republished 
by  the  chief  pontiff  Caius  Papiriua'C^     The  latter  must  be  a 

wards  states  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  the  sacrifice&C)  The 
collection  of  laws  described  by  Dionysius  was  limited  to  the  reli- 
gious ordinances  of  Numa;  but  we  hear  likewise  of  the  existence 
of  a  coUection  of  royal  laws,  made  by  a  certain  Sextus  Papirius, 
who  lived  under  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  who  would  appear  to 


(39)  Livy,  xruT.  4.  The  law  was  passed  in  215  B.C.  and  repealed 
in  195  B.c.»  to  that  it  remained  in  force  twenty  yean. 

(30)  Below,  ch.  xi.  §.  39.  (31)  ii.  63. 

(33)  iii.  30.  LiTj  gives  the  same  acooont.  '  Longe  antiquissimom 
ratos  sacra  publics,  at  ab  NumA  instituta  erant,  facere,  omnia  ea  ex 
commentariis  regis  pontificem  Tn^TiTOwm  in  album  relata  proponere  in 
publico  jubet/ i.  32.  Compare  Hartung,  vol.  i.  p.  212.  The  account  of 
the  laws  engraved  on  wocKien  planks,  seems  an  mvention  to  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  original  laws  attributed  to  Numa,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  transcribed  and  promulgated  by  Ancus  Marcius.  There  is  no 
mention  of  this  mode  of  writing  elsewhere :---iv  ipviratc  Ix^fMTTovro  aavln^ 
01  Ti  y6fici  Kai  a\  wtpi  riv  UpStv  tiaypafal^  and  it  is  probably  a  fiction.  When 
wooden  planks  wore  usca,  they  were  probably  covered  with  plaster,  and 
treated  as  painters  use  them.  The  proscription-lists  of  Sjlla  arc  called 
rd  XiVKiitiiara  rd  £vXXcia  by  Dio  Cass.  xlv.  17. 

(33)  ▼.  1. 
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be  different  from  either  of  the  persons  named  by  Dionysius. 
To  this  Papirius  a  collection  of  laws  is  attributed,  which  has 
passed  by  the  name  of  Jus  Civile  Papirianum ;  but  although 
such  a  compilation  was  doubtless  used  by  the  jurists  of  the 
imperial  period,  both  its  authenticity  and  antiquity  are  extremely 
problematical.  (**) 

Livy  mentions,  imder  the  year  363  B.a,  the  existence  of  an 
old  law,  written  in  antique  characters  and  language,  directing 
that  the  'praetor  maximus'  should  fix  a  nail,  on  the  Ides  of 
September.  These  nails  were  driven  into  the  right  side  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol ;  and  Livy  seems  to  consider 
this  law  of  later  date  than  the  consecration  of  the  temple, 
which  is  placed  shortly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kinga^^) 

§  6  According  to  the  statement  of  Livy,  the  senatus-con- 
sulta  (that  is  to  say  the  decrees,  or  ordinances  made  by  the 
Senate,  on  its  own  independent  authority,)  remained  originally 
in  the  custody  of  the  consuls ;  but  in  the  year  449  B.C.,  in  the 
important  consulship  of  Valerius  and  Horatius,  after  the  abolition 
of  the  Decemvirate,  the  consuls  made  a  regulation  that  the  sena- 
tus-consulta  should  be  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  in  the 
custody  of  the  plebeian  ediles.(^ 

In  later  times,  they  were  kept  in  the  serarium  ;  and  no  sena- 
tus-consultum  took  effect,  or  had  the  force  of  law,  until  it  had 
been  there  deposited.  This  rule  was  already  in  existence  in 
the  year  187  B.C.,  when  it  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
application  of  Fulvius  for  a  triumph.(^7) 

§  7     The  treaties   between  independent  states  were  at  an 


(34)  See  Dirksen,  ib.  p.  236 — 9;  Nicbuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  2i9;  vol.  ii. 
p.  281;  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  14;  Klotz,  Lateinischc  LitteraturgescliicLte, 
vol.  i.  p.  318;  Dig.  1.  15,  §  144;  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  11. 

(35)  See  Li^y.  vii.  3.  Li'x  vctusta  est,  priscis  litteris  verbisque 
scripta,  ut  (|\ii  pra'tor  maximus  sit,  idibiis  Seiitembribus  clavum  pniifrat. 

1^6)  Instil utum  etiam  ab  iisilein  consulibus,  ut  Ronatusconsulta  in 
sdem  Ccreris  ad  &*dilc8  j)lobis  t'.otVrrentur,  qua' ante  arbitrio  consuluni  sup- 
primebantur,  vitiabanturquo.  Livy  iii.  55.  According  to  some  ^^rittT8 
consulted  by  Livy,  the  edilos,  by  the  direction  of  the  tribunes,  and  not 
the  consiils,  caused  the  Twelve  Tables  to  be  engraved  on  brass,  ib.  c.  57. 
A  written  record  of  a  seuatus-consultum  in  4-12  ii.c.  is  nienti«»ued  hy 
Livy,  iv.  11. 

(37)  See  Livy,  xxxix.  1.   Coia])are  Suet.  Aug.  94;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  51. 
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early  period,  on  account  of  their  solemnity  and  importance,  in- 
scribed on  durable  materials,  and  carefully  preserved  One  of 
the  most  ancient  Greek  inscriptions  extant  is  a  treaty  between 
the  Eleans  and  Herseans,  engraved  on  a  small  brass  plate,  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  treaties  recited  in  the  fifth  book 
of  Thucydides  were  likewise,  doubtless,  copied  from  the  stone 
pillars  on  which  they  were  chiselled. 

The  earliest  documents  to  which  the  Roman  historians  had 
access  were  treaties.  Dionysius  describes,  apparently  from  per- 
sonal observation,  the  ancient  treaty  made  by  Servius  TuUius 
with  the  Latin  cities,  which  was  preserved  in  his  time  in  the 
Federal  temple  of  Diana,  on  the  Aventine.  It  was  engr^ived  on 
a  brazen  pillar,  in  Greek  characters  of  an  archaic  form,  but,  as  it 
appears,  was  composed  in  the  Latin  language.(^ 

A  treaty  said  to  have  been  made  by  Tarquinius  Superbus 
with  the  people  of  Gabii  was,  after  having  been  ratified  by 
the  solemn  oaths  of  the  parties,  recorded  on  a  hide  stretched  over 
a  wooden  shield,  the  hide  being  that  of  the  ox  slain  in  the  sacri- 
fice by  which  the  oaths  were  sanctified.  This  record,  written  in 
archaic  letters,  was  preserved  at  Bome,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Sanctus,  (or  Sancus,)  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  and  was  apparently 
seen  by  him.('') 

Polybius  recites  the  contents  of  three  treaties  made  between 


(38)  iv.  26.  See  Flin.  K.  H.  rii.  68 ;  Tac.  ann.  xi.  14 ;  KJoti,  ib.  p. 
245.  The  alliance  between  Home  and  Latium  ii  described  by  Livy  viii.  4, 
in  the  speech  of  L.  Annius  Setinus,  as  having  existed  more  tJian  200  years, 
in  310  B.C.  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  supposed  conquest  of  liktium 
in  the  rei^  of  Tarquinius  Prisctis,  which  endea  m  679  B.C.  8ee  Livy,  i. 
38 ;  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  49 — 65.  The  treaty  of  Cassius  would  be  only  163  years 
before  340  B.C. 

(39)  i^'  ^^'  Beclccr,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  thinks  that  Dionysius  means  to  imply 
that  ne  saw  both  these  inscriptions.  Dionysius,  L  48,  says  that  important 
oaths  and  alliances  were  made  at  the  ara  maxima  at  Kome,  which  was 
dedicated  to  Dius  Fidius,  or  Hercules  Sancus.  See  Hartung,  Bcligion  der 
Homer,  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 

Clj'peum  antiqui  ob  rotunditatem  etiam  corium  bovis  appcllanint,  in 
quo  f(£diis  Gabinorum  cum  Komanis  fuerat  descriptum.  Faul.  Diac.  p. 
66,  ed.  MUllcr.  The  meaning  of  which  article  is  that  the  ancients  colled 
the  wooden  frame  on  ^  hich  tlie  hide  was  stretched  for  the  Gabine  treaty, 
by  the  name  of  cl^pcus,  on  acrount  of  its  circular  form. 

The  treatj  with  Gabii  is  alluded  to  by  Horace  as  ap|)arently  extant  in 
his  time,  Epist.  ii.  1,  24-5.    Tlie  treaty  with  the  Sabiues,  also  mentioned 
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Borne  and  Carthage^  which  were  in  his  time  preserved  on  brazen 
plates  in  the  serarium  of  the  edile8,(^  dose  to  the  temple  of  ibe 
Capitoline  Jupiter.     He  states  that  the  earliest  of  these  three 
treaties  was  made  in  the  time  of  L.  Jimius  Brutus  and  M.  Honir 
tins,  the  first  consuls  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  by  whom 
the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  was  consecrated  :  that  he 
recites  it  from  the  best  translation  which  he  was  able  to  make^ 
for  so  great  was  the  difference  between  the  ancient  and  the  actual 
language  of  the  Bomans,  that  the  persons  most  versed  in  the 
ancient  language  could  scarcely  interpret  some  parts  of  it,  even 
with  close  attention.    The  third  treaty  was  made  at  the  time 
of  the  descent  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy.    For  the  second  treaty,  he 
specifieB  no  date,  but  it  must  have  been  made  at  some  time 
between  609  and  281  B.a,  the  dates  of  the  other  two.(^^)    He 
adds  that  the  existence  of  these  treaties  was  imknown  to  the 
oldest  persons,  either  Boman  or  Carthaginian,  in  his  time,  and 
to  those  most  conversant  with  public  aflfairs ;  and  that  therefore 
it  is  natural  that  Philinus,  the  Agrigentine  historian  of  the  First 
Punic  War,  should  have  been  ignorant  of  their  contents  ;  but  he 
wonders  that  Philinus  should  have  described  the  existence  of 
treaties  containing  stipulations  wholly  different  from  these,  and 
should  have  charged  the  Bomans  with  the  violation  of  an  en* 
gagement  into  which  they  had  never  entered.(^     Polybius  then 
subjoins  the  provisions  of  two  other  treaties  made  with  the  Car- 
thaginians after  the  First  Punic  War.(^ 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
oldest  persons  in  the  time  of  Polybius  were  ignorant  of  treaties 
which  had  been  made  so  many  years  before  their  time,  particu* 

by  Horaoe,  appears  to  be  that  with  Tarquinius  Priscus,  in  Dion.  Hal.  iv. 
46.  Compare  LiT;^f  l>  37-8.  The  treaty  with  Grabii  ia  considered  by 
Kiebnhr,  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  105,  to  be  authentic. 

(40)  It  will  be  obsenred  that  the  senatus-consnlta  were  likewise  in  the 
custody  of  the  ediles.  Above  p.  112.  Concerning  this  ferarium,  see 
below,  §  9.    It  was  also  close  to  tne  temple  of  Saturn. 

(41)  Fischer,  Bom.  Zeittafeln,  p.  5!^,  thinks  that  the  undated  treaty 
in  Polybius  is  that  mentioned  by  Livy,  Tii.  27,  as  having  been  made 
botiieen  the  Komans  and  Cartha^ians  m  the  year  348  b.c.»  and  as  lia\Hjig 
been  renewed  for  the  third  time  m  306  B.C.  (Livy  ix.  43.)  Compare  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  x.  p.  641. 

(43)  iii.  2*2—26.    See  above,  p.  30.  (43)  ib.  c.  27. 
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laiiy  the  earliest  of  the  three,  which  about  the  year  160  Ra  was 
three  centuries  and  a-half  old  :  that  is  to  say,  it  was  as  far 
removed  from  the  contemporaries  of  Polybius  as  the  year  1 500 
is  from  us ;  and  even  the  treaty  made  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus 
was  more  than  a  century  old  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  reference  of  Polybius  to  the  memory  of  aged  persons, 
together  with  his  exclusive  mention  of  the  foreign  historian 
Philinus^  prove  that  in  his  time  the  Romans  had  no  full  narrative 
histoiy  of  the  First  Pimic  War  founded  upon  authentic  docur 
inentary  evidence. 

Polybius  is  so  careful  and  trustworthy  a  Writer,  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  state  and  place  of  deposit  of  the  earliest  Of  these 
treaties  is  so  specific,  that  no  doubt  can  esist  of  his  having 
examined,  copied,  and  translated  the  original  inscription.  His 
statements  respecting  the  names  of  the  fijrst  consuls,  and  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  do  not 
however  quite  agree  with  the  aocoimts  of  the  other  historians, 
(which  again  differ  from  one  another(^))  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  their  names  do  not  occur  in  the  body  of  the  docu- 
ment which  he  inserts  at  length.  It  therefore  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  the  date  was  obtained  from  some  note  affixed  to 
the  treaty,  or  some  information  furnished  by  the  servants 
of  the  ediles,  and  was  not  a  part  of  the  contemporary  instru- 
ment His  account  of  the  obscurity  of  the  obsolete  language 
of  the  treaty  affords  strong  evidence  of  its  great  antiquity.(^) 

Again,  Cicero  speaks  of  the  treaty  made  with  the  Latins  in 
the  consulship  of  Cassias  and  Cominius,  493  RC«  seventeen  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  as  having  been  engraved  on  a 
brazen  column  behind  the  rostra,  which  was  only  removed  in  his 
time.(*«) 

(44)  See  Fischer,  p.  16-7.    Below  ch.  xii.  §  2. 

(4.",)  Horace  alludes  to  the  language  of  the  Soliaric  ode  being  onintcl- 
ligible  in  his  time. — Kp.  iL  1,  85. 

(46)  Pro  BallK).  23.  The  existence  of  this  brazen  column  fcolumna 
senea)  is  recoi^ii^ed  by  Liv^,  ii.  33.  lu  contents  arc  ri*cited  hj  Dion.  vi. 
95.  Com]iaro  Bocker,  toL  L  p.  18.  n.  28.  Kicbuhr,  Hist.  toI.  u.  p.  23-38» 
Lect.  vol.  1.  p.  1:^5. 

VOL.  L  L 
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The  existence  of  a  written  record  of  the  treaty  made  with 
Ardea  in  the  year  444  RC,  in  the  sixtynsixth  year  of  the 
commonwealth^  was  attested  by  Licinius  Macer  as  cited  by 
Livy.(*7) 

Pliny  likewise  quotes  some  writers,  as  testifying  that  the 
treaty  granted  to  the  Romans  by  Porsena^  about  the  year  607 
B.a,  contained  a  clause  prohibiting  them  from  the  use  of  iron  for 
other  purposes  than  agriculture.(^  Livy  explains  how  a  firm 
peace  was  made  with  Porsena  ;(^  and  Dionynus  states  that  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  peace  was  ratified  by  mutual  oaths  ;(^  but 
the  terms  specified  by  each  are  inconsistent  with  any  such  igno- 
minious condition  as  that  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

In  the  year  340  RC,  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  were 
granted  to  the  Campanian  knights,  and  a  record  of  this  grant 
was  made  on  a  brazen  plate  fixed  in  the  temple  of  Castor  at 
Rome.(*i) 

A  list  of  the  Roman  consuls,  lieutenants,  qusestors,  and  mili- 
tary tribunes  who  plighted  their  faith  for  the  engagement 
entered  into  with  the  Samnites  after  the  surrender  at  Caudium, 
was  preserved  in  the  Roman  archive&('^ 

A  constant  practice  doubtless  existed  at  Rome,  from  a  com- 
paratively early  period,  of  engraving  all  important  treaties  on 
some  durable  material,  and  of  depositing  this  record  in  one  of 
the  temples  on  the  Capitol.  Thus  the  terms  of  the  treaty  made 
between  the  Romans  and  ^tolians  in  210  RC,  were  two  years 
afterwards  reduced  into  writing ;  and  one  inscription  was  depo- 


(47)  »▼•  ^• 

(48)  N.  H.  xxxiv.  39.    See  below  eh.  xii.  §  6. 

(49)  Liyy  ii.  15. 

(50)  DioD.  Hal.  Y.  34.  According  to  Niebuhr,  Lcct.  yoI.  i.  p.  118,  Fliny 
S€tte  the  treaty  with  Porsena. 

(51)  Equitibus  Campanis  civitas  data,  monumentoquc  ut  csact,  sneam 
tabuJam  in  wde  Castoris  KomaD  fixerunt.    Livy,  viii.  11. 

(52)  Spopondorunt  coDBules,  logati,  quantores,  tribuni  milituxn ;  nomi- 
naque  omnium  qui  spoponderunt  exstant ;  ubi  si  et  fuedorc  acta  res  esset, 
praeterquam  duorum  fecialium  non  exstarent;  Livy,  ix.  5.  Livy  uses  the 
fact  of  these  names  being  preserved  as  an  arpimeut  to  prove  that  a.fcBdus, 
or  treaty  in  solemn  form,  was  not  made  with  the  Samnites.  What  he  says 
as  to  the  names  of  the  feciales,  proves  the  existence  of  an  established  prac- 
tice of  registration  with  respect  to  treaties. 
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sited  at  Olympia,  the  other  on  the  CapitoL(*^)  The  treaty  made 
with  Antiochus  in  189  B.CI,  was  likewise  inscribed  on  brazen 
tablets,  and  deposited  in  the  Capitol ;  where  (sajra  Appian)  it  is 
customary  to  deposit  the  treaties ;  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the 
consul  commanding  in  Asia,  in  order  that  the  treaty  might  be 
ratified  by  the  proper  oaths.(") 

§  8  Other  facts  of  public  interest  were  likewise  recorded  in 
inscriptions  on  durable  materials,  which  were  extant  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  even  at  a  later  time.  The  earliest  inscrip- 
tion of  this  class,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  is  that 
mentioned  by  livy  in  connexion  with  the  divergent  accounts  of 
the  execution  of  Spurius  Cassius  in  the  year  485  B.a  *  One  of 
these  accounts  was,  that  Sp.  Cassius  was  put  to  death  by  his 
father,  who  dedicated  his  pecuUum  to  Ceres,  and  made  of  it 
a  statue,  with  the  inscription.  Ex  Cassia  familia  datuic.(^) 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  account  of  the  death  of 
Cassius,  it  receives  no  light  from  this  inscription.  Again  livy 
reports  that  he  received  from  Augustus  Caesar  himself  the 
information  that,  during  his  inspection  and  restoration  of  the 
Boman  temples,  he  entered  the  temple  of  the  Feretrijan  Jupiter 
at  Ilome,(^^  which  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  which  he  caused 
to  be  repaired ;  and  that  he  there  saw  and  read  the  inscription 
on  the  spolia  opima^  dedicated  by  A  Cornelius  Cossus ;  it  was 
written  on  a  linen  breast-plate,  and  described  him  as  consul 


(53)  HsDc  oonTenemnt,  oonscriptaqne  biennio  post,  Olympia  ab  ^tolis, 
in  Capitolio  ab  RomaxuB,  ut  testata  sacratia  monumentaa  eaaent,  sunt  posita. 
LiTj,  xzvi.  24. 

(54)  Appian,  Svr.  e.  89.    Compare  Liry,  xxxriii.  88, 89. 

Lyoortas  appeala  to  the  treaty  with  Borne,  engraTed  on  atone.  LiTy, 
xxxix.  87. 

The  map  of  Aria tagoraa  was  engraved  on  a  brass  plate ;  Herod,  t.  40. 
There  was  at  Delphi  an  ancient  copy  of  the  Works  ana  Days  of  Ilesiod,  on 
plates  of  lead,  aeen  by  Pausanias,  ix.  31,  §  4. 

Respecting  monumental  brasses,  which  sometimes  contained  short  in- 
scriptions, see  Parker's  Diet,  of  Archit.  in  r. 

iron  plates  are  never  mentioned  as  used  for  inseriptions.  Iron  was 
probably  too  subject  to  oridixo,  to  bo  lit  for  the  purpose. 

(55)  ^.  41.  According:  to  Pliuy,  H.  N.  xxxiv.  9,  this  was  the  Cknt 
brazen  statue  made  at  Home.    See  below,  ch.  xii.  §  20. 

(56)  Concerning  this  temple,  see  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  402. 

l2 
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C08SU8  was  consul  in  the  year  428  ;  whereas  the  account  given 
by  all  the  historians  before  Livy^  and  confirmed  by  the  ancient 
list  of  magistrates  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Moneta,  placed  the 
dedication  of  the  spolia  opima  by  Cossus  in  the  year  437  B.a, 
when  he  was  only  military  tribuna  A  third  account  represent^ 
him  as  having  dedicated  these  spoOs,  when  master  of  the  horse, 
in  the  year  426  B.cQ'^ 

Again,  livy  relates  that  T.  Quinctius  Cinciimatus,  dictator  in 
^80  B.C.y  ten  years  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Gaulst, 
took  Prseneste  with  eight  other  towns — and  having  brought  the 
fitatue  of  Jupiter  Imperator  firom  Praeneste  to  the  Capitol,  he 
dedicated  it  between  the  ceUs  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  placing 
beneath  it  a  tablet,  with  an  inscription  commemorative  of  his 
victory.  livy  gives  the  substance,  but  not  the  exact  words,  of 
this  inscription.(^ 

The  Duilian  inscription,  recording  the  naval  victoiy  of  the 
Consul  Duilius  in  the  First  Punic  War,  260  B.a,  is  still  in  great 
part  extantf  ^ 

§  9  Ind^>endently  of  the  effects  of  neglect,  indifference, 
ignorance,  and  lapse  of  time,  the  documents  preserved  in  the 
Roman  archives,  even  those  engraved  on  brass  and  other 
durable  materials,  were  exposed  to  the  casualties  which  attend 
such  relics  of  the  past,  in  an  unsettled  state  of  society,  amidst 
the  destructive  influences  of  civil  war  or  invasion. 

The  cerarium  or  tabtdarium,  connected  with  the  temple 
of  Saturn  and  also  vrith  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol, 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  national  archives,  and  had  been 
so  used  from  an  early  period.  The  building  was  however 
burnt  in  the  Civil  war  of  Sylla,  in  the  year  83  B.a,  and  was 
subsequently  restored  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  during  his  consul- 


(57)  It.  20. 

(5$)  Dedicatum  est  inter  cellam  Jovis  ac  MinerrsD,  tabulaqne  sub  eo 
fixa,  monumentam  rerum  gestarum,  biji  fermc  incisa  litteria  fuit :  Jupiter 
atque  divi  omnes  hoc  dederunt  ut  T,  Quinctius  dictator  ojopida  novem  eaperet, 
Livy,  ri.  29.    Compare  Festua  in  trientem,  p.  8G3.    lielow,  ch.  xiii.^  5. 

(59)  See  Ciacconius  in  Gwev.  Tlies.  Ant.  Horn,  vol.  v.  p.  1811 ;  Klotz, 
il».  |).  305 ;  Kiebuhr,  Hiat.  voL  iii.  p.  679 ;  Lect.  voL  ii.  p.  26 ;  Becker, 
▼0I.  i.  p.  323. 
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ship,  four  years  aflerwarda  Some  remains  of  it  still  exist  as 
the  lower  part  of  the  Palazzo  Senatorio,  and  the  dedication  of 
Catuliis  was  legible  in  the  time  of  NardinL(^  We  are  ex- 
pressly informed  that  sacred  ofiferings  of  metal  and  other 
durable  materials^  as  well  as  the  Sibylline  prophecies,  which 
were  probably  written  on  papyrus,  or  skins,  perished  in  thia 
conflagration ;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  inscriptions  on 
brazen  tablets  shared  the  same  fate.(^^) 

When  however  the  Capitol  was  burnt  by  the  Yitellians  in 
69  JlD.,  it  is  stated  to  have  contained  three  thousand  brazen 
tablets,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  flames.  Vespasian, 
according  to  Suetonius,  restored  this  national  archive,  by  pro* 
curing  copies  from  all  quarters,  and  made  a  collection  of  the 
senatus-consulta  and  plebisdtaj  concerning  alliances,  treaties, 
and  personal  privileges,  nearly  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.(^ 


(66)  See  Appiati,  b.o.  i.  83 ;  Plat.  Pablic.  12.  Compare  Becker,  voL  L 
p.  90,  817,  399 ;  ii.  2,  p.  851,  where  the  other  passages  are  collected :  abo» 
Fischer,  P- 185. 

(6i)  'The  Sibj^lline  prophecies  (says  Dionysius)  were  preserved  until 
the  Marsic  war,  lying  on  the  groond,  in  a  stone  chest,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  in  the  custody  of  Decemvirs.  When  the  temple  was 
burnt,  either  mtentionally  or  accidentally,  in  the  178rd  Olympiad,  they 
were  destroyed  by  the  fire  with  the  other  sacred  offering;'  iv.  62.  In  the 
year  389  B.C.,  Camillus  dedicated  three  golden  ^terse  m>m  the  produce  of 
£truscan  booty :  '  quas  cum  titulo  nominis  Camilli,  ante  Capitohum  incen* 
sum,  in  Joris  oellA  constat  ante  pedes  Junonis  positas  fuisse.'  lArj,  ri.  4. 
Speaking  of  the  successes  of  L.  Marcius  in  Spain,  in  212  B.C.,  Li^y  says : 
*  Monumentumque  yictoris  ejus  de  PoBnis,  usque  ad  incensum  Capitolium, 
fuisse  in  templo  clypcum,  Miircium  appellatum,  cum  imagine  Asarubatis ;' 
ZZT.  89.  Pliny,  N.  H.  zxxr.  4,  says  ot  the  same  shield :  '  Isque  dypeus 
supra  fores  Capitolina  »dis  ui«que  ad  incendium  primum  fuit.' 

After  the  Sibylline  oracles  had  been  burnt  in  the  Marsic  war,  fresh 
copies  were  procured  from  Samoe,  Troy,  Eijthrs,  and  other  places,  in  and 
out  of  Italy.    Dion.  Hal.  ib. ;  Tac.  Ann.  n.  12. 

The  allusion  in  Cic.  de  N.  D.  iii.  80,  to  the  act  of  Sosius,  and  also  that 
in  Pro  Babir.  perd.  reo.  c.  3,  may  be  to  anjrtabularium,  and  do  not  appear 
to  refer  to  the  tabularium  on  the  Capitol. — ^The  seisure  of  the  Capitol  by 
Herdonius  in  480  B.C.,  is  not  described  as  having  given  rise  to  any  oestmo- 
lion  of  archivea,  by  fire  or  otherwise. 

(63)  Vesp.  8.  ^rearum^ue  tabulamm  tria  millia,  qua  simul  confla- 
graverant,  restituendA  susrepit ;  undique  inrestigatis  exemplaribus  instni- 
men  turn  imperii  pulcherrimum  ac  TctU!«tiMlmumconfecit,  quo  contiiiebantur 
pcBue  ab  exordio  urbis  senatus  connulta  plebiscita  de  societate  et  fcedere 
ac  privilegio  cuicunque  conceMis.  If  the  last  words  are  to  be  interpreted 
literally,  the  restored  archive  was  Umitcd  to  a  certain  class  of  public  docu- 
ments. 
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Other  conflagrations  of  buildings  are  mentioned  as  having 
destroyed  the  records  of  public  instruments.  Thus  we  are  told, 
on  the  authority  of  Cato  the  Elder,  that  the  law  relating  to  the 
punishment  of  Vestal  virgins  for  unchastity,  which  was  fixed  in 
the  Atrium  libertatis,  had,  together  with  many  other  laws, 
been  destroyed  by  fira{*') 

We  also  learn  that  Clodius  burnt  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs 
at  Home,  in  order  to  destroy  the  records  of  the  census  therein 
depodtedC^)  Other  temples  likewise,  which  doubtless  con- 
tained some  ancient  records,  peridied  from  the  same  cause ; 
the  temple  of  Mater  Idsea  was  twice  burnt,  once  in  1,10  B.a, 
and  again  in  2  a.d.(«) 

Cicero  speaks  of  the  Capitol  having  been  struck  by  lightning 


(63)  Probrum  Tirginis  Vestalis  at  capita  poniretor,  vir  qui  earn  inoesta- 
Tisset  Terberibus  necaretur :  lex  fixa  in  atno  libertatis  cum  multis  aliis 
leffibua  inoendio  consumpta  est,  at  ait  M.  Oato  in  eA  oratione  qus  de  Augu- 
riDus  inacribitur;  Featus,  p.  241.  See  Meyer,  Orat.  Bom.  Fragrn.  p.  136. 
Meyer  oonjectores  that  this  speech  was  delivered  in  196  B.C.  The  confla- 
gration would  therefore  have  been  prior  to  thia  year. — Ck>noeming  the 
Atrium  Libertatis,  see  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  458.  Mover's  conjecture  is  con- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  the  restoration  ot  the  Atnum  Libertatis 
in  IM  B.C.,  mentioned  by  Livy,  xxxiv.  44^  was  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
flagration. 

An  instance  occurs  in  Livy,  xxii.  57,  of  a  vestal  bein^  executed  for 
breach  of  chastity,  while  her  accomplice,  L.  CautiUus,  a  scnbe  of  the  pon- 
tiff, was  so  severely  beaten  with  sticks  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus  in  the 
Comitium,  that  he  died  under  the  infliction.  This  erent  was  216  B.C.,  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  law  by  fire.  Oppia,  a  vestal  virgin,  suffered  for 
incontinence  in  483  B.C.    Livy,  li.  42. 

The  Atrium  Libertatis  seems  to  have  been  used  as  an  office  by  the 
censors ;  for  the  deposit  of  their  papers,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public  slayes  in  their  serrice :  livy,  xliii.  16. 

(64)  '  Eum  [Clodium]  qui  sdem  nympharum  incendit,  ut  memoriam 

Sublicam  recensionis,  tabulis  publicis  unpressam,  extingueret.'    Cic.  Pro. 
lil.  27. 

(65)  Becker,  voL  L  p.  424.  It  was  founded  in  191  B.C.  A  picture  with 
an  inscription  commemorating  the  successes  of  the  consul  Ti.  8empronius 
Gracchu-s  in  Sardinia,  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta,  in  the 
year  174  B.C.  The  picture  represented  the  shape  of  the  island,  with  figures 
of  battles ;  Livy,  xli.  83.  It  was  probably  a  rude  pictorial  map,  on  a  large 
scale.  A  picture  recording  the  exploits  of  L.  ^milius  Paullus,  the*  con- 
queror of  Alacedonia,  was  exhibited  by  him  in  some  public  place.  Keruni 
gefftaruni  ordinem  in  tabula  pictum  publicc  posuit.  Victor  de  yir.  illust. 
c.  56.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Heroaotufi,  that  a  picture  of  the  bridge  of 
Pnrius  was  dedicated  in  a  temple  by  lilandrocles  of  Samos,  the  engmeer 
who  constructed  it,  with  an  illustrative  inscription ;  iv.  88. 
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in  his  own  time,  when  the  statues  both  of  gods  and  men  were 
thrown  down,  and  the  brazen  plates  of  laws  were  melted.(^ 
The  Columna  rostrata,  erected  on  the  Capitol  by  M.  Emilias  in 
the  First  Funic  War,  in  commemoration  of  the  naval  victory  off 
Cape  Hermseum  in  225  B.C.  was  entirely  overthrown  by  lightning 
in  the  year  172  B.a(^  The  regia,  likewise,  the  official  residence 
of  one  of  the  high  pontifical  authorities,,  and  likely  to  contain 
ancient  records,  was  twice  burnt ;  once  in  the  year  210  &a(^ 
and  again  in  the  year  149  Ra(^ 

§  10  The  most  destructive  conflagration  to  which  Borne 
was  exposed,  was  however  that  which  took  place  during  the 
Gallic  occupation  of  the  year  390  ac,  when  the  entire  city, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Capitol,  is  related  to  have  been 
burnt  So  complete  indeed  was  its  destruction,  according 
to  our  accounts,  that  the  Oauls,  during  the  siege  of  the  Capitol, 
were  afflicted  with  pestilence  from  the  want  of  proper  dwellings, 
and  after  their  departure,  the  Bomans  were  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented by  Camillus  from  abandoning  the  ruins  of  their  city  and 
migrating  in  a  body  to  VeiL(7^ 


(66)  This  event  took  place  in  the  oonaulship  of  Cotta  and  Torqnatus, 
65  B.C.  Cic.  in  Catil.  iii.  c.  8. 

(67)  Livy,  xlii.  20.  The  aroBpices,  to  whom  this  alarming  prodigy  was 
referred,  gave  a  favourable  interpretation  of  it :  '  Aruspices  in  bonum  rer- 
surum  id  prodimum,  prolationemqne  finiom  et  interitum  perduellium 
portendi  re8i>onaerunt ;  quod  ex  hostibus  spolia  dissent  ea  rostra ,  qua 
tempestas  disjecisset.'  Unless  there  was  a  recognised  meaning  for  a  prodigT 
which  no  ingenuity  oould  elude,  almost  everv  ominous  oocnrrence  admitted 
of  a  double  interpretation,  favourable  or  unnivourable. 

(68)  See  Livy,  xxvi.  27. 

(69)  Jul.  Obscquens.  c.  78.    Compare  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  7 — 9,  223. 

(70)  See  Livy,  v.  42.  '  Etsi  omnia  flanimis  ac  ruinis  squata  vidissent. 
c.  43 :  quum  inter  incendia  ac  ruinas  captsD  urbis  nihil  superesse  pneter 
armatos  hostcs  viderent.'  Plutarch,  Camul.  22,  sajs  that  the  Gauls  burnt 
and  demolished  the  town,  out  of  an^r  that  the  Capitol  was  not  surrendered. 
As  to  the  pestilence,  see  Livy,  c.  1.  48,  and  Plut.  c.  28 ;  and  as  to  the  in- 
tention to  migrate  to  Veii.  Livy.  c.  40 ;  Plut.  c.  8L  Tlie  story  respecting 
the  lituus  of  Uomulus  proves  the  existence  of  a  belief  as  to  tne  total  de- 
struction of  the  city.  It  was  said  to  have  b«*en  preserved  on  the  Palatine 
hill,  and  to  have  difiappeared  during  the  Gallic  occupation,  but  that  aflor 
the  Gauls  had  departed,  it  was  found  under  a  thick  covering  of  ashes, 
unliiirt  by  the  fire,  although  the  Curia  Salioruni,  in  which  it  had  been 

i»r*'i*ervecl,  and  everything  else  near  it,  had  been  consumed.  Cic.  de  Div  i. 
7;    riut.  Kom.  22;   CainUl.  32;  Val.  Max.  1.8-11;   Dion.  Hal.  xiv.  5. 
Compare  below  ch.  xii.  §  81. 
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Now  we  have  positive  and  distinct  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  that  this  conflagration  destroyed  the  chief  part  of  all  the 
historical  records  which  Rome  then  possessed  'Before  this 
time,  (says  Livy,)  writing  was  rarely  used,  by  which  alone  the 
memory  of  historical  events  can  be  preserved ;  and  such  me* 
morials  as  existed,  in  the  registers  of  the  pontiffii,  and  in  other 
public  and  private  records,  were  chiefly  destroyed  in  the  con-^ 
flagration  of  the  city.  Henceforth,  the  history  will  rest  on  a 
more  certain  foundation.'(^) 

Plutarch  begins  his  life  of  Numa  by  declaring  that  there  is 
a  great  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  as  to  his  time,  although 
his  descent  appears  to  be  carefully  deduced.  '  But  (he  proceeds 
to  say)  a  writer  named  Clodius,  in  a  work  on  chronology  asserts 
that  the  ancient  roisters  disappeared  in  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  the  Oauls,  and  that  those  now  extant  have  been  falsified, 
for  the  purpose  of  honouring  particular  persons,  by  placing  them 
in  the  first  and  most  distinguished  fSBtmiliea'(^  Plutarch 
alludes  again  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  early  chronology  in 
his  life  of  Camillus;  for,  after  having  stated  that  the  Qauls 
took  Rome  rather  more  than  S60  years  firom  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  he  adds  the  expression  of  a  doubt  whether  an 
accurate  account  of  the  early  times  can  be  preserved,  when  the 


Si)  Qusd  ab  ooodit4 urbe Boni&  ad  oaptam  eandem  orbem  Bomani  sub 
us  primam,  ooiunilibos  deinde  ao  dictatoribua,  deoemyiris^ue  ac  tri- 
bimia  oooBularibnt  getsere,  foris  bella,  domi  ■editionea,  qninque  libria 
expoBui ;  rea  qamn  vetaatate  nimii  obacnraa,  veluti  qon  magno  ex  inter- 
vaDo  loci  rix  oenumtnr :  turn  quod  parrsB  et  rarae  per  Mdem  tempera  littere 
fuere,  una  out todia  fidelia  memori»  rerom  geatanun  :  et  quod  etiamai  qu® 
in  oommentariia  pontificom  aliisque  publicia  i>rivatiaque  erantmonumentia, 
inoenaft  urbe  plersqne  interiere.  Clariora  deincepa  oertiora^ue  ab  aecand4 
online,  velut  ab  stirpiboa  hetina  feraciuaque  renatie  urbis,  £[eata  domi 
miutifleque  exponontnr ;  ri.  i.  Thia  statement  of  laTV  on  this  point  is  cited 
and  adopted  by  Plutarch  de  Fort.  Bom.  c.  18.  The  infrequent  uae  of 
writing  m  the  early  years  of  the  Bepublic  ia  aJao  mentioned  by  lArj,  viL 
8»  in  connexion  with  the  custom  of  nxing  the  nail. 

(7a)  Num.  i.  aXXa  KXm^i^  nc  Iv  i^hX¥  Xf*^*^^*  ^^^*^  y^  *^^  iircyi- 
ypawrai  to  fitfiXioy,  {<rxvpilitrai^  &c.  It  IB  unoertam  what  Clodius  or  Claudius 
IS  here  meant ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  KXa^i«c  whose 

fpoviKal  owraUic  Mv  cited  by  Appian,  Celt.  8.     See  Krause,  p.  213—6  ; 
icclerc,  ib.  1).  49 ;  Kiebuhr.  nist.  toI.  ii.  p.  2,  identifies  the  Clodius  in 
Plutarch  with  Claudius  Quadrigarius. 
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uncertainty  concerning  even  subsequent  events  which  the  con- 
fusion of  that  disaster  had  produced  is  borne  in  mind.(^ 

Whoever  the  writer  may  be  whom  Plutarch  cites,  he  is 
independent  of  Livy,  and  probably  anterior  to  him ;  and  his 
testimony  confirms  the  clear  and  explicit  declaration  of  livy, 
whose  good  faith  on  such  a  point  is  free  from  suspicion,  while 
his  knowledge,  considering  the  preparation  which  he  had  made 
for  his  history,  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt(^^) 

These  testimonies  may  therefore  be  considered  as  estabhsh- 
ing  the  two  following  propositions,  both  of  which  are  very  mate- 
rial with  respect  to  our  present  inquiry. 

1  That  UtUe  use  was  made  of  the  art  of  writing  at  Home, 
for  the  contemporaiy  registration  of  historical  events,  before  the 
year  390  B.a,  the  date  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls. 

2  That  such  historical  records  as  existed  at  the  time^ 
whether  public  or  private,  for  the  most  part  perished  ia  the 
conflagration  of  the  city. 

Niebuhr,  indeed,  disputes  the  first  of  these  proposi- 
tions,  and  maintains  that  Livy  has  confounded  the  absence 
of  a  historical  literature  with  the  absence  of  a  contemporary 
annalistic  registration  continued  by  public  authority.(^^)      It 


f  73)  Camm.  c.  22. 

(74)  On  the  destruction  of  mannscripta  in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  later 
times,  through  wars,  fire,  nefflect,  ignorance,  and  dishones^,  see  Maitland, 
Dark  Ages,  p.  222 — 04,  ed.  2.  '  If  the  reader  has  fairly  considered  the 
probable  effects  of  wars  and  fire,  aided  by  the  more  slow  and  silent,  but 
incessant  operation  of  Time,  assisted  by  damp  and  all  the  auxiliaries  which 
he  has  employed  when  the  negligence  of  man  has  left  manuscripts  at  his 
mercy — ^ifne  has  reflected  that  more  than  six  hundred  years  hare  elapsed 
since  the  dose  of  that  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  during  all 
which  time  the  work  or  destruction  has  been  going  on ;  if  he  has  at  all 
realized  these  facts,  surely  I  might  confidently  apji^  to  him  whether  it  ia 
very  far  short  of  a  miracle,  that  any  manuscripts  of  that  or  of  an  earlier 
period  should  have  survived  to  the  present  time  P'  Maitland,  ib.  p.  276. 
On  the  destruction  of  ancient  chronicles,  see  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandy 
and  England,  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

(75)  In  his  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  v.,  he  savs  that  livy's  statement  just 
cited  *  is  only  half  forrcct,  or  rather  altogetner  false,  ana  gives  uh  quite  an 
erroneous  idea  of  the  early  history.'  Afterwards,  he  adds :  '  When  Livy, 
speaking  of  the  times  previous  to  the  burning  of  the  citf ,  says  per  ilia 
iemnora  liitertp  rarte  erant :  this  is  one  of  those  notions,  in  which  he  was 
misled  by  opinions  prevalent  iu  his  own  age,  and  which  are  only  partially 
true/ — ^p.  VI. 
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is  quite  true  that  a  wide  distinction  exists  between  these  two 
applications  of  the  art  of  writing  to  historical  purposes :  as  we 
may  see  from  the  parallel  case  of  Greece ;  for  a  r^istration  of 
names  of  Argive  priestesses,  of  Olympic  victors,  of  Athenian 
archons,  and  of  Lacedssmonian  kings,  began  from  early  periods : 
but  there  was  no  contemporaray  narrative  history  until  the  times 
of  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides,  all  of  whom  were 
bom  after  the  year  500  B.a  But  even  in  Greece,  the  use  of 
writing  for  the  purposes  of  public  historical  registration  was  veiy 
limited,  at  the  time  to  which  livy  refera  Thucydides  describes 
the  Athenians,  in  the  year  415  B.a  as  knowing  their  history 
during  the  Fisistratic  period,  which  was  about  a  century  back, 
only  by  hearsay  accounts,  and  not  firom  written  documents ;  and 
the  burning  of  Rome  was  in  390  B.a,  only  twenty-five  years 
afterwards.  Moreover,  the  Romans,  though  an  enterprising  and 
'warlike  people,  were  at  this  time  far  firom  equal  to  the  Athenians 
in  refinement  and  mental  cultivation ;  and  writing,  which  was 
still  not  in  common  use  at  Athens,  was,  we  may  be  sure,  still 
more  rarely  employed  at  Rome.  Hence  there  appears  to  be  no 
sufficient  reason  for  questioning  the  accuracy  of  livy's  statement 
with  respect  to  the  infrequency  of  writing  at  Rome  before  the 
year  390  B.a ;  and  we  shall  see  lower  down  that  the  character 
and  contents  of  the  extant  historical  accounts  relating  to  that 
period  are  quite  consistent  with  its  truth.(7^ 

(76)  Below,  ch.  xiL  Various  notices  of  the  use  of  writbg  ooenr  indeed 
inciaentally  in  the  history  prior  to  the  Grallic  conflagration.  Thus  lavy, 
i.  24,  in  describing  the  form  of  making  a  treaty  under  the  early  kings  in- 
troduces a  formuCi  in  which  the  treaty  is  represented  as  engrared  on 
stone  or  metal,  or  written  on  waxen  tablets  (tabulis  cer&re).  Forged  letters 
are  used  by  Sextus  Tarquin  at  Grabii,  acoonhng  to  Dion.  Hal.  ir.  57.  The 
stoiy  of  the  treachery  of  the  Vitellii  and  AquilUi,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Bc- 
publicy  inrolTes  the  seizure  of  letters  to  Tarquin,  as  well  as  of  letters  from  Tar- 
quin. Liv^,  ii.  8-4 ;  Dion.  Hal.  y.  6, 7.  The  tribune  prepares  a  written  copy 
ofhis  law,  in  the  disturbances  at  the  time  of  Coriolanus,  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  17. 
The  Bomans  in  the  army  write  letters  to  their  friends,  blaming  the  consul 
for  his  incapacity,  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  89.  One  of  the  consuls  receives  a 
despatch  firom  his  colleague — ix.  14.  The  consul  sends  a  despatch  to 
the  Senate,  ib.  17,  and  again  03.  The  tribimes  forge  a  letter,  x.  0. 
Appius  the  decemvir  sends  a  letter  to  the  camp,  xi.  33 ;  Appius  sees  Vir- 
ginia in  a  school  near  the  forum,  Piou.  Hal.  xi.  28 ;  Li^Y*  iii-  ^  A  tutor, 
or  schoolmaster,  is  introduced  in  the  celebrated  story  of  the  surrender  of 
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Without  assuming  that  the  Romans  were,  like  the  Spartans^ 
illiterate  upon  system,  and  that  they  proscribed  all  literature, 
even  to  the  art  of  writing,  as  inconsistent  with  the  perfection  of 
the  soldier-citizen  ;(^  yet  we  may  be  certain  that  where  military 
virtues  and  endowments  constituted  the  first  title  to  popular 
admiration  and  public  honours,  the  cultivation  of  letters,  in  every 
form,  occupied  a  subordinate  position^  and  filled  a  very  narrow 
space.  C^ 

§  11  We  have  not  however  as  yet  mentioned  that  class  of 
documents  which,  if  they  had  been  preserved  in  their  integrity, 
would  have  afibrded  the  surest  foundation  and  the  most  valuable 
assistance,  respecting  the  early  period,  to  "the  historical  inquirer 
in  the  Second  Punic  War.  These  are  the  Annates  Pordificwm^ 
also  called  the  AnnaUa  Maximi.  Cicero  informs  us  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  memory  of  public  events,  the 
Pontifex  Maximus,  from  the  beginning  of  Rome  until  the 
pontificate  of  P.  Mucins  (131  aa),  (^  used  to  commit  all  the 
events  of  each  year  to  writing,  to  inscribe  them  upon  a  whitened 
tablet)  and  to  exhibit  this  record  in  his  bouse,  in  order  that  the 
public  might  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  its  contents. 
These  annals,  he  adds,  were  still  called  Annales  Maximi,(^ 


Falerii,  Livy,  ▼.  27.  Schools  are  mentioned  at  Tusculnm,  JAry,  'ri.  25 ; 
Plut.  Cam.  38.  It  was  however  easy  for  later  historians,  wnen  they 
framed  the  history  of  these  early  times,  to  introduce  details  of  this  nature. 

(77)  See  Grote,  vol.  ii.  App. 

^78)  When  Scipio  was  charged  with  relaxing  the  sererity  of  military 
discipline  in  Sicily,  the  reading  of  books  was  mentioned  among  his  ofiencet : 
'  Ipsius  etiam  imperatoris  non  Bomauus  modo,  sed  ne  miutaris  quidem 
culturt  jac'tabatur,  cum  pallio  crepidis^ue  inambulare  in  gvmnasio,  libelUs 
etiam  pals^traKjue  operam  dare.  — livy,  xxix.  19.  The  following  eulogy 
of  FabiuB  Maximus  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Cato  the  Elder,  in  Cicero  s 
dialogue  '  Do  Senectute ;'  'Nee  vero  iUe  in  luce  modo  atque  in  oeulis  ciyium 
magnufl,  sod  intus  domicjue  pnestantior.  Qui  sermo!  qua  prscepta! 
quanta  not  ilia  antiauitatis !  qu«  scientia  jiui^s  augurii!  mult»  etiam,  ut 
f  II  komine  Romano,  Iittene.  Omnia  memoriik  tenebat,  non  domestica  solum, 
sed  etiam  externa  bella.' — c.  4.  The  expression  respecting  the  literary 
attaiuuients  of  Fabius  resembles  that  ia  Tbucydides  respecting  the  do* 
quence  of  Urosidas  :  »}y  ll  oM  ifCyaro^,  mc  Aari^aifiovioc,  uwuy.    vr.  84. 

(79)  Publius  Mucius  Sca^vola :  he  was  consul  in  133  B.C. 

(So)  l'>at  enim  historia  niliil  aliud  nisi  annalium  confectio,  c^jua  rci 
memoriRN|ue  publicie  retinendie  caus&  ab  initio  n*nim  Romanarum  usque 
ad  P.  Blucium  pontifioem  maiimum,  res  omnes  siugulorum  annorum  man* 
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The  latter  appellation  was  derived  from  their  preparation  by  the 
Pontifex  Maaimua,  not  from  their  oomparatiye  magnitude :  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  other  annals  of  a  similar 
natura(^)  The  existence  of  a  record  of  this  kind,  made  by  the 
Pontifex  HazimuSy  is  likewise  attested  by  Cato  the  £lder.(^ 

We  learn  that  a  collection  of  the  pontifical  annals  was  made,  in 
later  times^  for  purposes  of  reference,  and  was  divided  into  eighty 
book&(^  A  citation  from  the  eleventh  book  of  this  collection, 
made  by  Yerrius  Flaccus,  in  the  Augustan  age^  is  preserved  by 
Aulus  OeIliua(^) 

The  duty  of  keeping  the  state  annals  was  naturally  performed 
by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  seeing  that  the  entire  control  and 
regulation  of  the  calendar,  and  of  the  lucky  and  imlucky  days, 
was  vested  in  the  ponti£G3.(^)     Moreover,  the  registration  of 


daVat  litteris  x>ontifex  mazimos,  referebatque  in  album,  et  proponebat 
tabnlam  domi,  poteatas  ut  easet  populo  cognoecendi»  iiqne  etiam  nunc 
annates  maTimi  nominantur.  De  Orat.  iL  12.  *  Album  (aaVs  Niebuhr)  is  a 
table  or  board,  covered  with  gypsum  (a  proof  of  the  difficul^  of  finding  a 
suitable  writing  material),  on  wnich  the  contents  of  the  public  documents 
were  painted.  Such  was  the  case  also  with  the  edictum  praiorium,  and 
many  other  documents.'  Lect.  vol.  1,  p.  viii.  See  a  fuller  explanation  of 
this  subject  in  Ledero,  p.  83-5.  Polybius,  v.  33,  censures  some  historians 
of  his  own  time,  who,  professing  to  write  a  general  history,  relate  the  war 
between  Bome  and  Carthaee  in  a  few  pages :  {iv  rptaiy  ^  rirrapfn  <riki<nv), 
*  Some  writers,  (ho  then  adds)  scarcely  giving  as  much  information  as  those 
who  chronicle  the  political  events  of  tne  time  upon  walls,  declare  that  they 
have  included  all  the  transactions  both  of  Greeks  and  barbarians.'  A 
chroniele,  inscribed  annually  on  the  plastcnred  wall  of  a  temple  or  other 
building,  somewhat  resembled  the  !&>man  annals  which  were  written  on 
an  allmm,  or  whitened  board.  The  chronicles  alluded  to  by  Polybius  must 
have  been  like  a  painting  on  fresco— such  for  instance  as  that  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  jejimeness  of  such  a  chronicle 
is  particularly  indicated  by  Polybius.  Compare  Leclerc,  p.  102,  on  this 
passage. 

(8i)  See  Macrob.  Sat  iiL  2;  Festus,  p.  126;  and  Senrius  cited  in 
note  83. 

(82)  Gell.  ii.  28. 

(8^)  Ita  autem  annales  oonficiebantur :  tabulam  dealbatam  quotannis 
pontifex  maximus  habuit,  in  quA,  prsescriptis  consulum  nommibus  et 
aliorum  inagistratuum,  di^^na  memoratunotare  consueverat  domi  militisquo 
terrft  manque  eesta  per  smgulos  dies.  Cujus  diligent  Is  annuos  commen- 
tarios  in  Ixxx.  libros  veteres  retulerunt,  eosque  a  Pontificibus  maximis,  a 
quibus  fiebant,  Aimales  Maximos  appellarunt. — Scn-ius  ad  JEln.  i.  373. 

(84)  iv.  5. 

(85)  Livy  sayB,  in  describing  the  appointment  of  the  first  Pontifex 
Maximus  bv  Niuna :  '  Pontificem  deinde  N umam  Marciuni,  Marcii  filium, 
ex  patribus  legit,  eique  sacra  omnia  exscripta  exsignataque  attribuit ;  quibus 
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prodigies,  and  of  other  marks  of  the  divine  displeasure,  together 
with  their  expiatory  rites,  formed  an  important  pnit  of  the 
function  of  the  national  annalist :  a  duty  which  would  be  pro- 
perly discharged  by  the  chief  pontiff. 

That  an  annual  register  of  public  events  was  kept,  from  an 
early  period  until  about  the  time  of  the  Numantine  war,  by  the 
Fontifex  Maximus,  is  a  fact  resting  on  unimpeachable  testimony: 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  a  voluminous  collection  of 
these  chronicles  was  made  at  a  later  date.  It  is,  however,  more 
difficult  to  determine  what  were  the  contents  of  this  record,  and 
how  far  it  was  preserved  in  a  complete  authentic  series. 

The  manner  in  which  these  annals  were  kept,  the  officer  who 
superintended  their  preparation,  the  form  in  which  they  were 
written,  and  the  practice  of  exhibiting  them  to  the  public,  would 
alone  suggest  the  inference  that  their  contents  were  limited  to  a 
naked  and  unconnected  statement  of  the  chief  occuirences  of  the 
year;  to  a  series  of  entries,  as  it  were,  in  a  national  ledger,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  a  continuous  narrativa  And  such,  so  far  as 
our  information  extends,  appears  to  have  been  their  character. 
Oato  characterizes  the  record  of  the  Fontifex  Maximus  by  saying 
that  it  mentions  such  events  as  the  high  price  of  com,  or  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon.(^  Cioero  is  express  in  describing 
the  extreme  jejuneness  and  meagreness  of  the  pontifical  annals; 
and  he  refuses  the  name  of  history,  not  merely  to  this  official 
chronicle,  but  to  the  early  historical  writers  who,  he  says,  imitated 
the  annalistic  style.(^     Quintilian  likewise  contrasts  them  with 


hostiis,  quibu9  diebus,  ad  qxM  templa  tacni  fierent,  atqae  unde  in  eo«  sump* 
tu8  pecunia  crogaretor.' — ^i.  20.  (ionoeminK  the  control  of  the  calendar  by 
the  Pontifices,  see  Greet  tling,  Bom.  Staattrerf.  p.  179-84.  On  the  functions 
of  the  Fontifex  Maximus,  n»  to  regulating  the  calendar  and  preparing  the 
annala,  see  Bosiua  de  Fontifioe  Maximo,  o.  4,  in  Qrmr.  Thee.  AntTllooi. 
voL  ▼.  p.  252. 

(86)  '  Verha  Catonis  ex  Originum  quarto  luec  sunt :  Non  lubet  scriberet 
quod  in  tabuld  apud  pontificem  maximum  eat*  quoticns  annona  cara,  quotiens 
lun»  aut  soils  lumini  caligo  aut  quid  obttiterit.'  Oell.  ii.  28.  8ee  Kraoae, 
p.  109. 

(87)  In  the  dialogue  of  the  Lawa,  Attieua  says  to  Cicero,  exhortinc  him 
to  comiKwe  history :  '  Abett  enim  historia  litteris  nostris,  ut  ct  ipse  mtel- 
ligo,  et  ex  tc  |>cr9.Ti>e  audio    .......     (^uamobrem  aggredere, 

qusesumus,  et  sumc  ad  banc  rem  tempua,  qu»  est  a  noatris  l^minibos 
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the  oopiousDess  of  a  well-written  histoiy,  as  we  might  speak  of  a 
monkish  chronicle.(^  Niebuhr  assigns  this  character  to  the 
pontifical  annals;  and  he  thinks  that  the  short  summaries  in 
which  livy,  at  the  end  of  his  tenth  and  in  his  subsequent  books, 
describes  the  appointments  of  magistrates,  and  other  similar 
events,  may  senre  to  give  an  idea  of  their  styla  He  beUeves 
that  they  never  entered  into  the  details  of  battles  or  of  other 
subject&(^ 

Cicero  makes  the  annual  digestion  of  the  Annales  Mazimi 
ascend  to  the  foundation  of  the  dty ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
date  from  which  it  began,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  an 
authentic  series  of  these  annals  existed  in  later  times,  which 
b^;an  before  the  Gallic  conflagration.  livy  tells  us  that  most  of 
the  public  records  perished  at  this  time ;  and  if  there  was  so 
important  an  exception  as  a  complete  series  of  contemporary 
national  annals,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  mention  it  Hence 
Ooettling,  in  bis  History  of  the  Roman  Constitution,  expresses 
his  opinion  that  the  Annales  Maximi  were  not  preserved  for  the 
period  antecedent  to  this  event(^  It  is  even  conjectured  by 
Becker,  in  bis  work  oq  Roman  Antiquities,  that  the  original 
brazen  plates  on  which  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were 
engraved,  perished  in  this  conflagration  and  ruin — and  that  the 
copy  afterwards  set  up  was  a  restoration.^^)     If  a  record  of  so 


sdhno  ant  ienorata  ant  relicts.  Nam  post  annalea  pontificnm  maximomin, 
qmbua  nUiilpoteat  esse  jucundius  ;  n  aut  ad  Fabinm,  ant  ad  earn  qui  tibi 
semper  in  ore  est,  Catonem,  ant  ad  Pisonem,  aut  ad  Fannium,  aut  m  Yen- 
noninm  veniaa ;  qnamquam  ex  his  aliua  alio  plus  habet  yirium,  tamen  quid 
tam  exile  qnam  isti  omnes  ?' — ^i.  2.  HoweTer  ancient  the  error  may  be,  it 
seems  eviaent  from  the  context  that  jpunius  ou^ht  to  be  read  for 
fuemmdiu^  in  this  passage.  See  Kranae,  p.  24 ;  Niebuhr,  Hist.  toI.  i.  p.  50 ; 
Xect.  voL  1,  p.  X.  The  tone  of  the  passage  excludes  the  supposition  of 
irony,  to  which  Leclerc,  Des  Joumaux  chez  les  Bomains,  p.  31-2,  has  re- 
course.   See  above,  p.  40,  97. 

(88)  Nam  rursus  quid  erat  futurum,  si  nemo  plus  efTeciasot  eo  quern 
iequebatur  P  Nihil  in  poetis  supra  Lirium  Andronicum,  nihil  in  historiis 
supra  Pontificum  AnnaleH  lial>eremus :  x.  2,  §  7. 

889)  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  249 ;  Lect.  vol.  1,  p.  x.  (90)  p.  176. 

91)  Vol.  i.  p.  27,  n.  43.  Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  ori^iial  brazen  plates 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  carried  away  by  the  Gauls,  as  was  done  by  the 
Vandals  at  a  later  period  when  they  conquered  the  city :   Lcct.  vol.  1, 
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enduring  a  nature  as  the  Twelve  Tables  did  not  survive  this 
calamity,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  more  perishable  annals  of  the 
pontifis  should  have  weathered  the  storm. 

There  is  likewise  another  argument  against  the  existence  of 
a  complete  series  of  the  Annales  Maximi  from  a  remote  date, 
upon  which  Niebuhr  not  undeservedly  lays  great  stress.     "Rnninn^ 
as  quoted  by  Cicero,  spoke  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  about  the  year 
350  u.c,  assigning  its  natural  cause,  namely,  the  interposition  of 
the  moon.      '  Now,'  says  Cicero,  *  there  is  so  much  science  and 
skill  in  this  matter,  that  from  this  day,  which  we  perceive  to  be 
recorded  in  Ennius,  and  in  the  Annalea  Maodrai,  all  the  pre- 
vious eclipses  have  been  calculated  backwards,  up  to  tha£  which 
occurred  on  the  nones  of  Quinctilis  in  the  reign  of  Romulus, 
when  Bomulus  was  really  slain  in  the  darkness,  though  he  was 
£Gkbled  to  have  been  taken  up  into  heaven.'(^     Assuming  the 
year  350  u.c.  to  correspond  to  the  year  404  B.C. — fourteen  years 
before  the  capture  of  the  city — it  would  follow  that  there  was  no 
contemporary  registration  of  eclipses  before  that  year:  and  we 
observe  from  this  very  passage  of  Cicero  that  in  this  year  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  was  recorded  in  the  Annales  MaxiinL    Eclipses 
moreover  are  particularly  specified  in  the  fragment  of  Cato  the 
Censor — an  ancient  and  unimpeachable  witness  to  such  a  fact — as 
among  the  prominent  contents  of  the  pontifical  annals  ;(^  and 
indeed  without  any  specific  testimony,  we  might  safely  assume 
that  a  prodigy  so  rare,  and  so  alarming,  as  a  visible  eclipse,  and 
one  necessarily  followed  by  national  expiatory  ceremonies,  would 
be  duly  entered  in  this  public  record.(^) 


(93)  Rep.  i.  16 ;  cf.  ii.  10.  Litv  attributes  the  darknen  on  this  occa- 
sion to  a  sudden  thunderstorm:  i.  16.  Dionysius  gires  the  same  account: 
ii.  56 ;  also  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  493 — 6 ;  and  Eutropius,  i.  2 ;  Plut.  Rom.  27. 
and  Floras,  i.  1,  mention  both  a  storm  and  an  eclipse— '  Oborta  tem- 
pcfitas  solii^ue  defectio.'  'Ut  easdem  tcnebras  efficiat  (Sol)  quas  effecitin 
lutoritu  llomuli,  qui  in  obscuratione  Solis  est  fsctus.'  Cioer.  in  Hortens. 
ap.  Augustin.  Cir.  Dei,  iii.  15.  Compare  Schwegler,  vol.  i.  p.  520. 
Bclo\r,  ch.  xi.  §  8. 

(93)  Above,  p.  167. 

(94)  The  importance  attached  in  antiquity  to  eclipses,  as  omens  indi- 
cative of  the  divme  will,  is  so  well  known  as  scaroclj  to  require  illustration. 
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Unlackily,  hotfever,  in  thk  ad  in  other  instances,  we  feel 
sensibly  the  defective  state  of  our  information  respecting  a  point 
of  early  history.  We  have  not  the  entire  passage  of  Ennius 
cited  by  Cicero^  and  we  cannot  ascertain  to  what  year  he  alludea 
According  to  the  Yarronian  era^  the  year  350  u.c  would  cor- 
irespond  to  tiie  year  404  &.a ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  era 
Ennius  followed  In  another  part  of  his  '  Annales,'  he  spoke  of 
the  700th  year  aher  the  building  of  th«^  dty,  though,  according 
to  the  Yarronian  date,  he  wrote  about  the  year  582.('^ 

Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  aUusion  Is  to  a  fiolar  eclipse,  visible 
in  the  Mediterranean,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  of  June,  in 
the  astroncHnical  year  399  'aC  This  eclipse,  however,  was  not 
visible  at  Borne,  though  at  Cadiz  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  fell 
three  minutes  before  sunset  Niebuhr  believes  that  the  Komans 
derived  information  from  Qades,  of  the  day  and  hour  when  it 
occurred;  and  that  this  eclipse,  visible  at  the  extremity  of 
I^Min,  but  invisible  in  Italy,  is  the  eclipse  aUuded  to  by 
Ennius.C^ 

If  this  event  had  occurred  during  the  Second  Punic  War,  it 
would  be  conceivable  that  the  Romans  might  have  had  precise 
information  respecting  the  circumstances  of  an  eclipse  which  was 


Oompare  the  eclipse  of  the  snn,  said  to  hare  been  predicted  by  Thales, 
whicn  pat  a  stop  to  the  battle  between  the  Lydiuis  and  Medians ;  Herod, 
i  74 :  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  occurred  during;  the  march  of  Xerxes ; 
Herod,  vii.  37 ;  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by 
the  Athenians ;  Thuc.  tu.  50 ;  Grote,  vol.  vii.  p.  432 :  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
in  the  time  of  Pelopidas ;  Plut.  Pelop.  31 :  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  whidi 
occurred  during  Alexsnder's  expedition ;  Arrian.  iii.  7,  6 ;  Curt.  iT.  10,  the 
lunar  eclipse  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  Plut.  Dion.  24 ;  the  solar  eclipse  of 
Agathocles,  Diod.  xx.  5  ;  Justin,  xxii.  6,  and  the  lunar  eclipse  of  Sulpicius 
GaUus,  Livy  xUt.  37 ;  Frontin.  i.  12,  §  8,  9.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is 
recorded  in  liyy,  xxxviL  4,  in  190  b.o.  Compare  Bayle,  Pensto  diTtrses 
iur  les  Ck>m^tes,  §  50-3. 

(95)  See  Yarro  de  B.  K.  iii.  1 ;  Fischer,  p.  5  ;  Bitter,  in  the  Bhein- 
isches  Museum,  for  1848,  p.  293 ;  Sdiwegler,  toI.  i.  p.  406. 

(96)  Hist.  Tol.  i.  p.  251 ;  Leet.Tol.  1,  p.  ix.  Niebuhr  further  supposes 
that  the  words  of  Ennius, '  Nonis  Juniis  soli  luna  obstitit  etnox,'  allude  to 
the  obscuration  of  the  sun  just  before  nightfall.  This  interpretation  seems 
fanciful  and  far-fetched — Nox,  in  the  Terse  of  Ennius,  douoiless  express<% 
the  darkness  caused  by  the  eclipse  itself.  Kiebulir*s  argument  is  m  sub- 
stance adopted  by  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  Compare  Leclcrc,  p.  88,  and  Pingr6 
quoted  by  kim. 
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only  just  visible  at  Gades;  but  that  in  the  year  399  B.C.,  during 
the  siege  of  Veii,  nine  years  before  the  (Gallic  inyasion^  they 
should  have  known  and  thought  so  much  about  an  eclipse  in 
that  place,  as  to  afford  the  subject  of  an  allusion  to  Ennius 
more  than  two  centuries  afterwards,  is  utterly  incredible.  The 
Romans  did  not  obtain  a  footing  in  Spain,  or  acquire  any  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  it,  until  after  the  *  First  Punic  War.  No 
allusion  to  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  about  the  year  350  n.d,  occurs 
in  any  of  the  historians,  and  therefore  it  seems  impossible  to 
fix  the  year  of  the  eclipse  to  which  Ennius  alludes. 

Thus  much,  however,  we  may  infer  from  the  passage  of 
Cicero ;  namely,  that  the  eclipses  which  had  taken  jplace  at 
Rome  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  city  had  not  been  recorded 
in  the  pontifical  annals,  or  in  any  other  register,  and  that,  before 
the  time  of  Cicero,  some  attempts  had  been  made,  with  such 
rude  processes  as  the  ancient  astronomers  were  possessed  of,  to 
calculate  these  unregistered  eclipses  backwarda  That  the  com- 
putation was  not  a  scientific  one,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
attempt  to  calculate  the  year  in  which  the  eclipse  of  Romulus 
occurred — an  event  wholly  fabulous,  and  apparently  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  most  current  version  of  the  story  of  his  death 
or  apotheosia 

Another  argument  of  a  similar  nature,  though  resting  on 
better  ascertained  grounds,  may  be  derived  from  the  omission  of 
prodigies  in  the  first  decad  of  Livy,  compared  with  their  regular 
mention  in  the  later  extant  books,  extending  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  for  fifty-two  years,  till  1 66  aa  That  the 
prodigies  reported  formally  to  the  state,  and  expiated  by  national 
ceremonies,  were  regularly  entered  in  the  pontifical  annals,C^ 
may  be  aafely  inferred  from  the  copious  and  precise  manner  in 


(97)  In  xliii.  13.  Livy  says:  'Non  Bum  nescius  ab  eftdem  neffligentiA 
qD&  uihil  decs  portendere  rulgo  nunc  credant,  neque  nunciari  aomodum 
ulla  prodif^ia  in  publicum,  ne^ue  im  annates  referri.'  At  the  time  when 
Livy  wrote,  the  Annales  Mtunmi  had  been  discontinued  ;  by  annales  iu 
this  puHsage,  however,  he  apnears  to  mean  some  historical  record,  kept  hj 
public  oil  leers ;  though  a  UtUe  furUier  on  he  applies  the  amme  name  to  hia 
own  work. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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whicli  they  are  commemorated  by  Livy,  in  his  later  books, 
together  with  the  religious-  observances  prescribed  by  public 
authority  for  their  treatment  Perhaps  there  was  no  class  of 
events  which  was  more  sedulously  noted  by  the  chief  pontifl^ 
in  his  annual  chronicle,  than  the  prodigies.  Cato,  in  charac- 
terizing the  contents  of  the  Annales  Maximi,  particularly  spe- 
cifies an  eclipse  as  one  of  the  events  roistered;  a  distinction 
for  which  it  is  indebted  for  being  a  prodigy  of  a  peculiarly 
alarming  and  significant  nature. 

The  following  account  which  Livy  gives  of  the  prodigies  in 
the  second  year  of  the  Second  Punic  War  (217  B.a),  and  of  the 
measures  adopted  with  reference  to  them,  will  serve  to  exemplify 
the  manner  in  which  these  occurrences  were  recorded : — 

*  Many  prodigies  happened  this  winter  in  or  near  Rome,  or 
(as  is  generally  the  case,  when  the  attention  of  men  has  been 
directed  to  religious  events)  many  were  reported,  and  believed 
without  foundation.  Among  these  were  the  following:  that  a 
male  infant  of  free  parents,  six  months  old,  cried  out  ^Triumph,' 
in  the  Forum  Olitorium  ;(^  that  an  ox  in  the  Forum  Boarium,(^ 
mounted  of  his  own  accord  to  the  third  story  of  a  house,  and 
threw  himself  down,  frightened  by  the  noise  of  the  inmates ; 
that  bright  appearances  of  ships  were  seen  in  the  sky;  that  the 
temple  of  Hope(^^  in  the  Forum  Olitorium,  was  struck  by 
lightning ;  that  at  Lanuvium,  a  spear  moved  ;  and  that  a  crow 
alighted  on  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  sat  even  on  the  pulvina- 
xium ;  that  in  the  Amitemian  territory,  forms  of  men  in  white 
garments  were  seen  at  a  distance,  in  many  places,  and  met 
no  one ;  that  a  shower  of  stones  fell  in  the  Picene  territory;  that 
at  Caere,  the  lots  were  reduced  in  size  ;Q^^)  and  that  in  Oaul,  the 


(08)  On  the  Forum  Olitoriam,  see  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  600.    It  was  near 
tlie  JPorta  Carmentalia,  between  the  Capitol  and  the  river. 
(99)  See  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  473. 

iioo)  Concerning  this  temple,  see  Becker,  ib.  p.  601. 
loi)  LiTT  mentions  the  same  prodigy  again,  xxii.  1.  A  deficiency  in 
size  was  a  bad  omen,  as  an  excess  in  size  was  a  good  omen  :  thos  the  swelune 
of  the  fictile  chariot  in  the  fire,  mentioned  hy  PHnj,  II.  N.  xxviii.  2,  and 
the  double  loaves  of  Perdiccas,  in  Herod,  viii.  137,  were  favourable  pro- 
gnostics.   Compare  Salmasius,  Plin.  Exercit.  vol.  i.  p.  487. 
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sword  of  a  guard  was  drawn  by  a  wolf  from  the  sheath,  and 
carried  off    Instructions  were  given  that  the  Decemvirs  should 
search  the  Sibylline  books  with  respect  to  all  the  prodigies 
except  the  fall  of  stones  in  the  Piceae  territory;  with  respect  to 
tiiis  last,  a  nine  days'  celebration  was  decreed,(^^  and  afterwards 
the  whole  dty  was  occupied  in  performing  the  proper  ceremonies 
for  the  other  prodigies.    First  of  all,  the  city  was  purified,  and 
the  greater  victims  were  sacrificed  to  those  gods  who  had  been 
designated.    A  donation  of  gold,  fotty  pounds  in  weight,  was 
carried  to  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Lanuvium.(^^    The  matrons 
dedicated  a  brazen  statue  to  Juno  on  the  Aventine.     A  lecti- 
stemium  was  ordered  at  Csere,  where  the  lots  were  reduced  in 
size,  and  a  supplication  was  prescribed  for  the  goddess  Fortuna 
on  Mount  Algidus.    Also  at  Rome,  a  lectistemium  was  directed 
to  be  held  for  the  goddess  Juventas,  and  a  supplication  at  the 
Temple  of  Hercules  :(^^   this  last  ceremony  w^ts  afterwards 
enjoined  to  the  whole  pec^le,  by  name,  at  all  the  pulvinaria. 
Moreover,  five  greater  victims  were  sacrificed  to  the  god  Genius. 
C.  Atilius  Serranus,  the  prsdtor,  was  ordered  to  redeem  all  the 
vows,  if  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  Republic  stood  uninjured/(^^ 
Now  this  record  of  the  prodigies  and  of  the  consequent 
expiations,  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  when 
the  alarm  and  the  religious  impression  were  fresh  in  men's  minds, 
and  when  all  the  details  both  of  the  ominous  events,  and  of 
the  energetic  means  taken  by  the  state  to  appease  the  offended 
deities,  were  distinctly  remembered.     Whether  the  record  was 
made  in  the  Annates  Maximi,  we  do  not  know;    but  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  appropriate  place  for  such  a  memorial, 
and  we  may  conjecture  with  probability  that  it  was  prepared 


(102)  8ee  Liry,  L  Sl»  u  to  the  existence  of  a  eustom  to  expiate  afaU  cf 
aerolites  by  a  naiemdiale  $aerum.  Compare  xxiii.  31 ;  xxrii.  87.  Hmrtoog, 
vol.  i.  p.  153. 

(103)  It  is  difBcult  to  beliere  that  this  donation  could  have  been  of 
solid  gold. 

(104)  The  nature  of  a  leettatemiom  and  of  a  tupplioation  ia  deacribed 
by  U&rtun^,  toI.  i.  d.  165, 177. 

(105)  x\i.  62.  Concerning  the  nonoiation  of  prodigies  to  the  Senate, 
see  GeJl.  iv.  C. 
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under  the  superintendenoe  of  the  chief  pontiff  Now  in  the 
period  comprised  within  the  first  decad  of  livy,  there  are  but 
few  mentions  of  prodigies,  and  of  those  which  are  introduced,  some 
do  not  bear  ihe  character  of  sjrstematic  contemporary  registration. 

Thus  the  practice  of  declaring  a  vacation  of  nine  days  when- 
ever stones  fell  from  heaven  is  traced  to  a  fall  of  stones  in  the 
reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius:(^^  but  this  is  manifestly  a  fabulous 
origin  for  a  subsisting  religious  rite,  of  which  there  are  so  many 
examples.  The  sudden  deaths  and  bloody  rain  at  Bome  and 
Laurentum,  in  consequence  of  national  crimes,  which  Romulus 
expiated  by  ceremonies  still  celebrated  at  ihe  Porta  Ferentina  in 
Plutarch's  time,(^^  is  another  instance  of  the  same  style  of 
fiction :  an  ancient  origin  is  fabricated  for  a  rite  existing  in  a 
historical  age. 

The  portentous  generation  of  Servius  TuUius,  and  the  lambent 
flame  round  his  head,  are  parts  of  the  fabulous  history  of  this 
king — Q^  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  serpent  gliding 
out  of  an  altar  or  a  wooden  column,  which  was  seen  by  Tarqui- 
nius  Superbu8.(^^ 

The  prodigies  briefly  mentioned  by  livy  in  the  yeans  464 
and  461  B.a — ^viz.,  fiery  appearances  in  the  sky,  an  earthquake, 
a  fall  of  flesh  from  heaven,  and  a  cow  endued  with  speech — 
together  with  their  expiatory  rites^— may  perhaps  be  derived 


(io6)  BomaniB  quoque  ab  eodem  prodigio  noremdiale  sacram  publioe 
•usceptum  est ;  ten  roce  ocelesti  ex  Albano  monte  miB»ft  (nam  id  quoque 
traditur),  sea  aruapicum  monitu.  Manait  certe  solemne,  ut  (juandoque  idem 
prodigium  nunciaretur,  feriie  per  noTem  dies  agjerentur ;  Livy,  i.  31.  The 
•tory  varied  as  to  the  source  from  which  the  original  direction  emanated. 

(107)  KaX  KaOapfAolQ  6  *Pw/ivXoc  ffyvtm  rde  irSXtie,  ode  ^^^  yvv  leropovav 
iwl  T^Q  ^iptvTiytic  irifX^e  mfvrfXiiodeu. — ^Rom.  23.  Compare  Hartung,  Tol.  L 
p.  (^. 

(io8^  See  LiTy,  i.  39;  Dion.  Hal.  iv".  2;  Floras,  i.  6.  Compare 
Schwegler,  toI.  i.  p.  704.  A  similar  prodigy  happens  to  lulus,  when  his 
parents  are  about  to  leave  Troy. 

Ecce  Icris  summo  de  vertice  risus  luli 
Fundere  lumen  apex,  tactuque  innoxia  molli 
Lambcre  flamma  comas,  et  circum  tempora  pasci. 

Z^u.  ii.  682—4. 

(109)  Orid.  Fast.  ii.  711,  2;  livy,  i.  68.    See  below,  ch.  xi.  §  36. 
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from  some  contemporary  recor<L(^^^  A  similar  origin  may  be 
assigned  to  the  notice  of  earthquakes  in  436  B.a,(^^^)  and  of  ihe 
ceremonies  adopted  for  the  mitigation  of  a  pestilence  in  399 
SLC(^^^  The  prodigy  of  the  rising  of  the  Alban  lake  is  an  event 
interwoven  with  the  received  history  of  the  siege  of  VeiL(^^') 
But  the  detailed  description  of  the  lights  on  the  Roman  spears^ 
in  the  Sabine  war  of  503  B.a,  given  by^Dionysius,  has  all  the 
appearance  of  arbitrary  fiction.  (^^*)  A  few  prodigies  are*  occa- 
sionally mentioned  by  livy  during  the  period  between  the 
capture  of  the  city,  and  the  end  of  the  Samnite  wars ;  but  they 
are  not  recounted  in  the  copious  and  regular  manner  which 
may  be  observed  in  the  Second  Punic  War  and  subsequently.(^^*) 
The  brief  and  occasional  notices  of  prodigies  in  the  first 
decad  of  Idvy  are  very  unlike  the  full  and  detailed  accounts^ 
recurring  at  short  intervals,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  twenty-  I 
five  books  of  his  history,  beginning  in  the  year  218  SLa(^^^  j 
That  the  latter  accounts  were  derived  from  a  careful  contem-  j 
porary  registration,  cannot  be  doubted;  and  if  similar  accounts  J 
had  been  extant  in  livy's  time  for  the  fotir  and  a-half  centuries  | 
comprised  in  his  first  decad,  it  may  be  fauly  inferred  that  he . 
would  not  have  passed  them  over  in  nearly  total  silenca 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Clodius,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Roman  chronology,  described  the  early  records  as  having 
perished  in  the  Gallic  conflagration,  and  as  having  been  after- 


Cue)  iii.  5, 10.  (Ill)  iT.  21.  (1 12)  v.  18, 14. 

{113)  Livy,  T.  16.    See  below,  ch.  ziL  §  72. 

(114)  T.  46. 

(115)  '  No  prodigiet  are  mentioned  by  livj  before  the  bumini^  of  the 
eity  by  the  GaulB.  It  is  true,  they  are  not  frequent  during  the  first  cen- 
tury tdier  that  event ;  but  tliiB  only  proves  that  he  did  not  pay  any  etpe- 
ciaf  attention  to  them  till  he  had  finished  Uie  tenth  book,  ^fler  wkick,  and 
not  till  tktn^  he  hcid  annals  as  kit  sources,  Dionysius  likewise  describes 
no  prodigies  previously  to  the  Gallic  conquest.'  Niebuhr,  Lect.  voL  1, 
p.  xvii. 


12  ;      ZZXU.  1,  V,  2V  ;     XXXlll.  ZA)  I     XXMT.  40,  DO  ;     XXXT.  V,  AL  i     AJU.«t.  0f  i 

xxxvii.  3  ;  xxxviii.  36  ;    xxxix.  7.  22,  40 ;   xl.  2,  19,  37,  45,  69 ;  rU.  13,  17, 
18,  19,  20,  26 ;  xlii.  2,  20  j  xliii.  16 ;  xliv.  18,  87 ;  xlv.  16. 
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wardp  replaced  by  registers  fabricated  with  the  view  of  doing 
honour  to  particular  persona  We  have  likewise  cited  Cicero's 
account  of  the  early  edipses  having  been  calculated  back  from  a 
certain  solar  eclipse  recorded  in  the  Annales  MaximL  These 
testimonies  lead  to  the  inference  that^  after  the  early  annals  had 
been  destroyed,  or  when  a  demand  arose  for  annals  which  never 
had  existed,  forgeries  were  executed  by  which  a  record  of  this 
kind  for  the  early  period  of  Borne  was  8upplied.(^^^ 

Hence  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  record  of  the  pontiflb 
relating  to  events  immediately  after  the  death  of  Bomulus, 
which  is  quoted  by  Yopiscus,  in  the  third  century  aft^r  Christ, 
was  of  recent  manufacture,  and  was  not  an  ancient  genuine 
document(^ 

Nor  can  it  be  believed  that  ike  date  of  the  death  of  Aruns^ 
the  son  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  which  Dionysius  states  to  have 
been  registered  in  the  annals  at  the  fortieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Servius  Tullius,  was  derived  from  an  tathentic  contemporary 
recorA(ii*) 

The  only  distinct  citation  from  the  Annales  Maximi,  upon 
which  reliance  can  be  placed,  is  that  preserved  by  Gellius  from 
Yerrius  Flaccua  The  passage  is  of  considerable  length,  and  it 
relates  to  certain  measures,  taken  on  religious  grounds,  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  statue  of  Horatius  Cocles,  which 
had  been  struck  by  lightning.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  cir- 
cumstances from  any  other  source,  nor  is  the  narrative  referred 
to  any  year.    But  as  the  passage  is  quoted  from  the  eleventh 


totL 


'117)  The  genealogy  of  himself  which  HecatoBiiii  the  hiBtorian  related 
^e  priests  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  in  which  he  derived  his  origin  from  a 
god  in  the  sixteenth  degree,  was  doobtless  fictitious,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  two  or  three  generations.  Herod,  ii.  143.  It  mi^t  have  been 
redneed  into  writing,  or  en^ved  upon  stone ;  like  the  ]m  of  priests  of 
Neptune  at  Halicamassus,  in  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscript.  Gr«c.  IXo.  26^, 
who  are  traced  np  to  the  mythical  age. 

(118)  Tacit,  c.  i.  In  the  following  paRsage  of  Varro,  the  word  annates 
seems  to  sipiify  history  in  the  general  sense,  and  not  to  refer  to  the  annids 
of  the  pontiffs.  Et  ane  SabinAm  lingnam  olent  qua*  Tati  regis  voto  sunt 
Bonuc  dedicatn ;  nam,  ut  annales  dicont,  vovit  Opi,  Flone,  £0.  De  Ling. 
Lat.  V.  §  74. 

(119)  Iv  rale  ivtabetotc  draypa^alc,  iv.  30. 
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book  of  the  Annales  Mayimi,  and  as  the  collection  of  them 
extended  to  eighty  books,  we  may  infer  that  an  early  time  is  in 
question.  The  stoiy  is  told  as  it  would  be  written  some  time 
after  the  event,  and  does  not  bear  the  appearance  of  a  contempo- 
rary entiy.  Moreover,  it  ends  with  a  proverbial  iambic  senarius, 
such  as  Terence  might  have  written,  literally  translated  from  a 
verse  of  Hesiod.  Altogether,  the  passage  is  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  genuine  registration  or  high  antiquity;  it  has  much 
more  resemblance  to  an  extract  from  the  antiquarian  treatise  of 
a  grammarian  on  the  origins  of  proverb&(^^ 

The  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  books  of  Numa,  in  a 
stone  chest,  in  the  year  181  B.a,  proves  indubitably  that  docu- 
ments on  the  most  important  subjects  could  be  forged  at  that 
time,  with  the  hope  of  successful  deceit,  and  be  attributed  to 
the  ancient  kinga  The  circumstances  attending  this  supposed 
discoveiy,  and  its  treatment  by  the  Senate,  are  condusive  evi- 
dence that   it  was  a  deliberate  imposture.    Considering  the 


(lao)  OeU.  It.  6.    Below  ch.  xiL  §  6. 

The  writer  of  the  short  work  entitled '  Origo  (Mentis  Romans'  (commonly 
attributed  to  8.  AureliuB  Victor),  cites  the  fourth  book  of  the  Pontifical 
annals  as  an  authoritv  for  the  marveUous  return  of  the  images  of  the 
Penates  from  Alba  to  LaTinium :  '  Itaque  tertio  nemo  ausus  est  amorere 
ea,  at  scrijptom  est  in  Annali  Pontineum  it.,  lib.  Cinoii  et  C«saris  ii., 
Tuberonis  i^'  c.  17.  (Compare  Dion.  HaL  L  67.)  Afterwards,  in  the  same 
chapter,  of  Silrius :  '  Ejusdem  posteri  omnes  ocjgnomento  Silrii  usque  ad 
oonditam  Eomam  AIb«  re^naverunt,  at  est  scriptum  Annalium  Pontifi* 
caliom  Ubro  quarto.'  Agam,  in  c.  7,  he  cites  the  '  Libri  Pontificalium'  for 
the  arriral  or  Hercules  in  Itidv — '  At  vero  in  libris  Pontificalium  traditur 
Hercules,'  Ac.,  and  in  e.  9,  '  OBsar  Pontificalium  lib.  i.,'  is  adduced  as  an 
authority  for  the  derivation  of  the  name  Misenus  from  a  companion  of 
.£neas.  In  c  18,  Aremulus  Silrius,  King  of  Alba,  is  said  to  hare  been 
hurled  by  lightning  into  the  Alban  lake, '  at  scriptum  est  annalinm  lib.  fi* 
et  epitomarum  Pisouis  iL'  In  c.  22  '  lib.  iL  Pontificalium '  is  cited  as  an 
anthoritj  for  a  circumstance  in  the  stoiy  of  Somulus  and  Bemus.  If  theae 
are  to  be  taken  as  specimens  of  the  contents  of  the  Pontifical  annals,  they 
mar  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  mythological  works  of  Hecatjrus,  Pherecydes* 
ana  the  Greek  logographers. 

Lachmann,  de  Font.  Lir.  L  p.  83,  promised  a  defence  of  this  work  ;  but 
it  docs  not  apinrar  that  the  promise  was  performed.  It  has  been  considered 
a  modern  forgery  by  ^'iebuhr,  Hist.  toL  L  note  274,  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  zi« 
and  other  critics  of  authority.  See  above,  p.  73.  and  Leclerc,  p.  46.  ^ven 
assuming  it  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  the  later  antiquity,  the  extracts  from 
the  Annales  Pontificum  are  justly  regarded  by  Schweglcr  as  suspicious. 
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reverence  in  which  Numa  and  his  ordinances  respecting  religion 
were  held  by  the  Romans  of  this  period^  we  may  be  certain  that 
the  Senate  would  not  have  caused  the  books  to  be  burnt,  if  their 
forgeiy  had  not  been  placed  out  of  all  doubt  (^'^) 

In  his  History,  Niebuhr  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  series 
of  Annales  Maximi,  which  was  anterior  to  the  Qallic  conflagra- 
tion, was  destroyed  by  that  disafiter.(^  In  his  Lectures,  more- 
over, he  conjectures  that  the  copy  used  by  livy  did  not  begin 
until  the  year  460  U.a  He  founds  this  inference  upon  the  last 
chapter  of  Livy*s  tenth  book,  the  details  of  which  appear  to 
be  derived  from  the  Annales  Mazimi;  and  he  aigues  with  pro- 
babilit^^  that  if  Livy  had  had  similar  information  for  previous 
years,   he  would    not    have  failed    to    introduce    it  into  his 

It  is  difficult,  on  indirect  and  negative  grounds,  to  arrive  at 
a  certain  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Roman  annals ;  but  it  may  be  stated,  as  the  result  of  the  scanty 
information  which  we  possess  on  this  subject,  that  the  positive 
testimony  as  to  the  efiTects  of  the  Qallic  conflagration,  renders  it 
probable  that  the  chief  part  of  the  Annales  Maximi,  and  other 


(lai)  See  livy  zl.  29.  Pliny  N.  H.  xiii.  27,  and  the  other  writers  cited 
m  Dchweeler,  vol.  i.  p.  564 — 8,  who  agrees  with  Hartung,  tqL  L  p.  214,  in 
treating  these  writing  at  apocryphal.  Niebuhr,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  the  books  were  buried  in  very  early  times.  Hist.  toL  L  p.  606.  The 
brazen  tablets  found  by  the  father  of  Acusilaus  in  his  house,  from  which  he 
wrote  his  work  on  ^nealogies,  were  doubtless  fictitious :  irpa4^  ii  yt moXo- 

r^  oigiac  aitrov,  Suid.  in  'AcoinrtXaoc.    Suetonius  likewise  has  a  stoir  of  a 

Sropheov  of  Julius  CsDsar's  assassination  being  found  on  a  brass  plate  in 
16  tomb  of  Capys,  the  mythical  founder  of  Capua,  Cabs.  81.  Mr.  Ford 
(Handbook  of  SfMiin,  toI.  i.  p.  390)  gires  an  account  of  a  forgery  of  relics 
of  bones  of  a  saint,  accompanied  with  the  burial  of  leaden  Tessds  and 
writing,  by  two  Spanish  impostors,  in  1688,  which  deceived  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Castro.  The  spots  where  they  were  discoTered  are  marked  by 
crosses,  and  a  coUe^  was  founded  on  their  site.  Joseph  Smith,  the 
founder  of  Mormonism,  likewise  professed  to  have  transcribed  the  Book 
of  Monnon  from  a  set  of  gold  plates  engraved  with  mysterious  characters, 
which  he  dug  up  in  a  place  revealed  to  him  by  an  angel.  See  Ed.  Kct., 
vol.  xcix.  p.  828. 

(laa)  Hist,  vol  i.  p.  250.    The  same  opinion  recurs,  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
(123)  Lect.  vol.  1,  p.  X.    According  to  Fischer,  the  year  of  Gurges  and 
Sc»va  (that  referred  to  by  Niebuhr)  is  4C2  u.c.  =  292  B.C. 
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ancient  records,  perished  on  that  occasion;  while  the  character 
of  the  historical  narratives  handed  down  to  us  by  the  ancient 
historians,  not  only  for  the  period  until  that  event,  but  for  the 
subsequent  period  to  the  end  of  the  Samnite  wars — ^their  uncer- 
tainly, and  the  discrepancies  of  evidence  as  to  material  facts — 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the  writers  who 
framed  it  had  before  them  a  complete  authentic  record  of 
events,  framed  year  by  year,  under  the  direction  of  public 
officers,  and  subject  to  the  check  of  contemporaneous  publidly. 
However  dry  and  meagre,  as  compared  with  the  work  of  an 
accomplished  writer,  we  may  suppose  such  a  record  to  have  been, 
yet  it  would  liave  furnished  a  complete  skeleton  of  accurate  and 
authentic  history;  and  in  particular,  if  preserved  in  a  complete 
state,  it  would  have  prevented  all  uncertainty  and  conflict  of 
testimony  as  to  the  names  of  the  annual  magistrates,  and  other 
similar  facts,  as  to  which,  at  the  time,  no  doubt  could  have 
exi8ted("*) 

§  12  Besides  the  annals  kept  by  the  chief  pontiff,  which 
were  exhibited  to  the  public  view,  there  were  certain  memorials 
or  records  of  sacred  law,  and  other  legal  customs,  which  were 
preserved  by  the  pontiffs,  the  augurs,  and  other  sacred  corpora- 
tions. These  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  commentaHi 
and  libri  pontificum^Q^  in  addition  to  which  more  special  names 
sometimes  occur.      Regulations  on  religious  matters  are  quoted 


(124)  The  best  account  of  the  '  Annalet  Maxiini'  it  in  Becker,  voL  L 
p.  4 — 11,  and  Schwegler,  toI.  i.  p.  7 — 12.  The  long  diaaertation  of  Leelere» 
*  Dc8  Annalea  dee  Pontifes,  on  Grandes  Annalea/  prefixed  to  bit  work  '  Des 
Joamaux  chea  let  Romaint/  p.  1 — 178 — with  the  fragmenta,  p.  844 — ^78 
— ia  nteful  at  a  collection  of  pattaget  bearing  on  the  aabjeet,  bat  it  is 
uncritical  and  inaccurate,  and  can  only  mislead  the  general  reader.  The 
writer,  by  attributing  a  specific  tente  to  tbe  genenc  term  ajmo/et,  and 
applying  to  the  annals  of  tne  pontiffs  what  is  aibrmed  of  histofy  ffenerally, 
perverts  a  large  number  of  passages  from  their  true  meaoinff,  ana  oonfuaea 
the  whole  subject.  See  further,  Gottling.  Horn.  StaatTerf  p.  174;  Har- 
tung.  Die  llehgion  ier  Bomer,  rol.i.  p.  211. 

(125)  Livy  speaks  of  tbe  Commentarii  Fontificimi  at  haring  periahed 
in  the  Gallic  conflagration,  ri.  1.  Canuleius  likewise  oomplaina  that  the 
plebeians  were  excluded  from  the  Commentarii  Pontificum,  ir.  8.  Com* 
meniariuM  means  a  memoir,  memorial,  note,  or  memorandum.  Hence  it 
may  be  applied  to  historical  memoirs,  such  as  those  of  Julius  Cseaar,  whoea 
two  works  are  entitled  Commentarii.    It  was  also  used  to  tignify  notea  or 
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from  these  books — such  as  the  description  of  the  victims  proper 
to  be  sacrificed  on  certain  occa8ion8,(^  and  of  the  holidays  on 
which  water  could  be  turned  upon  a  meadow  iQ^)  or  the  role 
that  the  bodies  of  persons  who  hung  themselves  were  not  to  be 
buried.(^  The  books  of  the  augois  are  cited  for  the  fact  that  the 
dictator  was^mciently  called  by  the  title  of  *  Magister  populi  :'(^ 
and  Cicero  declares  that  the  books  of  the  pontifi  and  the 
augurs  attest  that  there  was  an  /appeal  to  ithe  people  from  the 
kjng8.(^    Tliat  jthe  pontifib  had  from  an  early  time  formed 


'I '11   J ii    I ■  I  ii I 


heads  of  .9  speech,  made  in  order  to  iwaiafc  the  memory.  Bee  Cic  Brat.  iA, 
Qilintilian  List.  Orat.  x.  7,  §  30,  81. 

In  the  Benae  of  memoir  it  ia  equivalent  to  the  Gbeek  hwonvfiiMartu 
(Dion.  L  74 ;  G«ll.  xiv.  8.)  It  may  alao  be  applied  to  the  records  Mid 
minutes  made  by  public  officers :  in  thia  aense  we  must  understand  the 
Cknmmteniarii  Censarum,  which  are  emiiyaleiit  to  talmUB  censorue  (see 
Becker,  toI.  L  p.  25,  and  Dion.  Hal.  ibid).  Commentar%u$  was  also  used 
for  a  memorandum  or  note,  drawn  up  fcnr  a  person's  prirate  use :  thus  LiTy 
says  that  when  Demetrius  appeared  before  the  Soman  Senate  in  183  B.c.^ 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  fkther  Eumenea,  and,  on  account  of  hia 
youth  and  agitation,  was  unable  to  maJce  a  dear  statement  of  hia  father's 
case,  the  Seiukte«  pitying  his  embanasameot^ '  Qugrijussit  ab  «o,  eoquem  de 
his  rebus  eommmUarium  a  patre  aoce^isset  r  When  he  answered  this 
question  in  the  affirmatiTe,  tney  asked  hmi  toproduce  the  document,  and 
permitted  him  to  read  it :  zxziz.  47.  Agun,  Eumenea  brought  with  lidm  to 
jBtome,  in  178  B.C.,  a  memorandum,  which  he  had  written  respecting  the 
preparationa  for  the  war : — '  Commentarinm  ferens  secum,  quod  de  appa- 
rationa  belli  omnia  inquirens  fecerat :'  ib.  xliL  6.  After  Philip  had  been  de- 
feated at  Cynoscepbals,  in  197  B.C.,  he  sent  to  burn  the  eommentarii  regii 
at  Tiariaaa : — '  Miasis  Larissam  ad  eommentarioe  r^;ios  comburendos,  ne 
in  hostium  Tcnirent  potestatem:*  xzziii.  11.  Thia,  tranalated  into  modern 
lanj;;uage,  means  that  the  king  «▼#  orden  to  hare  all  his  papers  andmaau* 
acnpta  Durnt,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

When  livy,  L  60,  sx>eaks  of  consuls  beinff  created  '  ex  commentariis 
Seiyii  Tullii,'  he  probably  aUudea  to  some  oirectiona  supposed  to  hare 
been  found  among  the  manuscripts  of  that  king.  Compare  Livy,  i.  68 ; 
Becker,  iL  i.  p.  8 ;  Lederc,  p.  \Y&,  In  later  times,  the  registrar  or  keeper 
of  public  acta  waa  called  a  oommeniariensis. 

(126)  Festus,  p.  189.  'Ita  est  enim  in  commentariis  pontifieum:  au- 
gurio  canario  agendo  dies  constituantur,  pnnsqnam  framenta  Taginis 
exeant,  ei  antequam  in  raginaa  perveniaDt.'  ^lin.  I^.  H.  xriiL  8. 

(127)  Senr.  Georg.  L  271 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  L  16. 
(138)  SerF.  JBn.  ziL  608. 

(129)  Cic.  Sep.  i.  40;  Sen.  Epist.  108,  §  30 ;  Varrp,  de  L.  L.  r.  §  82, 
merely  mentions  this  use  of  the  term,  without  citing  any  authority.  Becker, 
ii.  2.  p.  173,  thinks  that  dictator  was  the  later  secular  name,  «  hich  was  not 
recognised  in  the  ritual  books :  see,  howerer,  below,  ch.  xii.  §  9. 

^130)  IVoTOcationem  autem  etiam  a  Heeibus  fuisse  declarant  pontificii 
libn,  significant  etiam  nostri  augurales.  De  Sep.  ii.  31.  Cicero  s  words 
seem  to  iniplj  that  this  fact  appears  plainly  in  the  former,  and  is  intimated 
in  the  latter. 
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imperfect  ooUectioDS  of  precedents  and  rules  of  consuetudinary 
law — something  like  the  old  French  c(mtv/mes — ^is  highly  pro- 
babla  The  disdoeures  made  by  C.  Flavins — ^to  which  we  have 
already  adverted — show  that  these  collections  were  not  confined 
to  the  law  concerning  sacred  things,  but  extended  to  all  forms  of 
actions,  and  to  the  general  rules  of  civil  jurisprudenca(^)  In 
early  times  they  were  reserved  for  the  pauidans  alone,  and  were 
withheld  from  the  plebeians.(^ 

Dionysius  describes  the  Romans,  prior  to  the  decemviral 
legislation,  as  having  had  no  written  laws,  but  only  unwritten 
customs  ;(}^  there  were  at  that  time,  he  says,  only  a  very  few 
written  ordinances,  having  the  force  of  law ;  and  these  were 
contained  in  sacred  books,  known  only  to  the  patrician&(^ 

The  books  of  the  pontiffi  are  however  expressly  mentioned 
by  livy  among  the  records,  which  for  the  most  part  perished  in 
the  Gallic  conflagration ;  and  it  seems  improbable  that  the  entiy 
respecting  the  appeal  from  the  kings  was  a  contemporaneous 
note,  or  was  anything  more  than  a  traditionary  reminiscence  of 
the  regal  period  reduced  into  writing  at  a  later  date. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  other  relics  of  old  constitutional 
law  and  practice,  which  Livy  refers  to  the  period  of  the  kings 
(such  as  the  formula  in  trials  for  treason,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  pcUer  patratua  for  the  execution  of  a  treaty,  and  of  the 
fedales  for  the  surrender  of  a  dty,)  and  which  Niebuhr  supposes 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  books  of  the  pontifib  and  augura 
The  conjecture  which  Niebuhr  makes  as  to  the  contents  of  these 
books  is  probably  not  far  frt>m  the  truth.  'We  can  only 
conceive  them  (he  says)  to  have  been  collections  of  traditions, 
decisions,  and  decrees,  laying  down  prindples  of  law  by  reporting 


(131)  See  above,  §  1.  ConcenuDg  the  origin  of  the  relii^'ous  records 
of  the  pontifffl  and  other  sacred  fiuictionaries,  see  Hartung,  toI.  i.  p.  212. 

(133)  Canuleius,  in  445  B.C.,  complains  that  the  plebeians  are  excluded 
from  the  Fasti,  and  the  Commentarii  Pontificum.  livy  ir.  3.  To  the 
former  they  were  admitted  by  the  act  of  FUvius. 

(133)  ^ypo^M  iOnrfici,  X.  57.  On  the  meaning  of  the  term  dypafm 
v6fufta  or  i9^,  see  Treat,  on  Pol.  voL  ii.  p.  27. 

(134)  X.  1. 
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particular  ca8e8.'(^^  It  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  Livy 
obtained  his  accounts  of  the  ancient  usages  in  question,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  some  such  collections  or  digests  as 
Niebuhr  describes ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  believing 
that  they  were  referred  on  historical  grounds,  and  upon  authentic 
contemporary  evidence,  to  the  times  and  occasions  with  which 
livy  connects  them. 

Dionysius,  in  treating  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  remarks 
that  there  is  no  ancient  Roman  historian;  but  each  writer 
derived  his  information  from  ancient  stories  preserved  in  sacred 
book&(^  What  these  sacred  books  were,  however,  he  does  not 
inform  u&  In  the  stoiy  of  Coriolanus,  he  cites  the  books  of  the 
augurs  as  evidencing  two  personal  appearances  of  the  goddess 
Fortuna  Muliebris  :Q^  and  he  cites  the  testimony  of  the  *  sacred 
and  reserved  books,'  for  the  magistrates  of  the  year  444  Ra(^ 
Whatever  the  sacred  books  alluded  to  by  Dionysius  may  have 
been,  there  is  no  probability  that  they  were  copious  or  minute 
before  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Qauls,  or  that  many  of 
them  escaped  that  catastropha 

§  13  In  addition  to  the  annals  and  registers  kept  by  the 
pontifib,  there  were  likewise  some  ancient  records,  containing 
the  names  of  the  annual  and  other  magistrates,  which  would 
have  been  highly  valuable  as  furnishing  an  authentic  chrono- 
logical basis  for  a  historical  narrative ;  but  they  were  probably 
not  complete  and  consecutiva(^  Among  these  were  some 
roisters  written  on  linen  (libri  lintei),  which  were  preserved  in 
the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  on  the  CapitoL  They  are  first 
mentioned  under  the  year  444  BC,  by  livy,  who  says  that 
L.  Papirius  Mugillanus  and  L.  Sempronius  Atratinus  are 
noted  as  consuls  for  the  year  in  the  treaty  with  Ardea,  and  in 
the  linen  books  at  the  temple  of  Moneta^  though  they  are  not 


{135)  HiBt.  vol.  i.  p.  346.  (136)  i.  73. 

(137)  riiL  66.    Compare  Becker,  toI.  i.  p.  12,  note  18. 

(138)  xi.  62.    WKfTiifoitrtc  rate  i^  t&v  UpAv  n  koI  iwMrtify  /3i/3Xwv  ftaprv- 

(130)  livy,  vi.  41,  alludes  to  a  register  of  the  yean  of  tlie  kings  in  the 
CapitoL 
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mentioned  in  the  ancient  histories,  or  in  the  books  of  magis- 
tratea(^^  The  same  linen  records  are  quoted  for  the  names 
of  the  consuls  in  434  and  428  b.c,(^^^)  and  for  that  of  the 
prsefectus  annonse  in  440  B.C.(^^  It  will  be  here  observed, 
that  IvrUd  lUbri  are  only  quoted  for  the  period  of  sixteen  years, 
from  444  to  428  RC 

That  there  were,  however,  lists  of  magistrates  in  the  later 
years  of  the  Republic,  extending  up  to  the  time  of  the  kings, 
cannot  be  doubted,  though  we  cannot  now  ascertain  at  what 
time,  or  from  what  materials  they  were  constructeA  Livy  dtee 
the  books  of  the  magistrates  for  the  name  of  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  and  the  day  when  he  entered  his  office,  in  the  year 
183  Ra;(^^  at  this  time  there  was  doubtless  an  authentic 
contemporary  register  of  the  magistraciea  Copious  fragments 
of  a  list  of  this  sort^  comprising  the  consuls  and  other  high 
magistrates,  as  well  as  of  the  triumphs,  engraven  on  marble 
plates,  have  been  discovered  at  Rome,  and  are  now  preserved  in 
the  Capitol,  whence  they  have  acquired  the  name  of  Fasti 
CapitolinL  This  chronological  register  was  probably  compiled 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  frt)m  extant  lists  similar 
to  those  consulted  by  Dionyaus^  Livy,  and  the  other  historians 
of  that  age.(^^)  A  collection  of  Fasti^  which  appear  to  have 
related  in  part  to  the  ancient  chronology  of  his  countiy,  was 
made  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  contemporary  of  Cato  the 
Censor,  and  of  Ennius^  and  deposited  by  him  in  the  temple 


(140)  ir.  7. 

(141)  It.  20,  23.  In  these  three  cases,  livj  cites  the  lihri  Uniei,  <m 
the  authority  of  Licinius  Miu^er.  In  the  latter  case,  Q.  Tobero  differs  from 
Macer  as  to  the  names  in  this  register. 

(143)  iv.  13.  Concerning  the  temple  of  Jono  Moneta,  see  Becker, 
vol.  i.  p.  392. 

The  inscription  on  the  linieuM  fkortut  among  the  spolia  opima  of  Cossus 
(aboTe,  p.  147),  is  another  example  of  writing  on  Unen«  An  ancient  sacred 
book,  written  upon  linen,  is  described  as  wd  by  the  Samnites,  in  lavy, 
X.  88.  (293  t,c.) 

(143)  xxxiz.  52. 

(144)  See  Laurent,  Fasti  Connulores  CapitolinL  AltonsD :  1833.  Con- 
cerning the  authority  of  the  triumphal  fasti,  see  NiebnLr,  Hist.  toI.  ii 
note  679 ;  rol.  iiL  p.  200. 
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of  Hercules  and  the  MTiflea(^^  A  chronological  work,  which 
included  a  list  of  the  Roman  magistracies,  was  likewise  compiled 
by  Atticu&(^^  The  inconsistencies  and  uncertainties  of  the 
Fasti,  as  reported  by  our  extant  historians,  not  only  for  the 
period  anterior  to  the  capture'  of  the  city,  but  also  for  that 
included  between  this  epoch  and  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  prove  that 
in  the  literary  age  of  Borne  there  was  no  one  complete  chronolo- 
gical list  of  magistracies,  ifor  the  first  four  and  a-half  centuriesi, 
which  waa  universally  received  as  authentia 

Dionysius  says,  that  in  the  registers  of  the  censors,  which  are 
rdigiously  handed  down  in  the  censorian  families  from  father  to 
son,  he  had  found  that  in  the  second  year  before  the  taking  of 
the  city,  a  census  had  been  instituted,  to  which  (as  to  the  others) 
a  note  of  the  time  was  appended,  in  the  following  words : — '  In 
the^nsulship  of  Lucius  Valerius  Potitus  and  Manlius  Capitolinus;, 
in  the  119th  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.'  Hence  it 
follows,  adds  Dionysius,  that  the  Gallic  invasion  took  place  after 
120  complete  years  from  the  same  epoch.(^^^ 

If  we  suppose  that  the  entry  of  the  date  of  this  census  was 
colitemporaneous  with  the  event,  and  that  the  period  of  1 19  years 
wais  then  obtained  from  authentic  numeration,  it  would  follow 
that  we  have  a  trustworthy  chronology  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  to  the  capture  of  the  city.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Dionyraus  describeshimself  as  having  himself  seen  these  censorial 
reoord&(^^  Whatever  may  have  been  the  antiquity  of  these 
censorial  records,  they  could  not  have  been  handed  down  in 
censorial  families  before  the  year  443  B.a,  sixty-seven  years  after 


(145)  ICacrob.  Sat.  L  12,  §16,  with  the  note  of  Janns.  Comparo 
Becker,  voL  i.  p.  612,  and  other  passages  in  Eraose,  ib.  p.  125-0.  Meyer, 
Orat  Bom.  Friigml  p.  63. 

(146)  Moris  etiam  majorum  summus  imitator  fuit,  antiquitatisque 
amator :  qnam  adeo  dili^nter  habuit  oognitam,  nt  earn  totam  in  eo 
Tolumine  exposoerit,  qao  magistratus  oruant.  Nulla  enim  lex,  neque 
pax,  neque  Dellum,  neque  res  iUustris  est  populi  Bomani,  quae  non  in  eo 
suo  tempore  sit  notata ;  et,  quod  difiicillimum  fuit,  sic  familiarum  origincm 
subtexuit,  ut  ex  eo  clarorum  virorum  pro])agine8  possimus  oognoscere. 
Nepos,  Att.  18. 

(147)  i.  74.    The  ^^ear  is  892  B.C. 

(14S)  His  expression  i  iy  olc  ilpicKta,  Sec,  Compare  Niebohr,  Hist. 
Tol.  ii.  note  144. 
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the  expulsion  of  the  kings ;  because  the  office  of  censor  itself 
was  only  created  in  that  yesxiQ^ 

Another  fact  which  Dionysius  cites  from  the  records  of  the 
censors,  viz.,  the  number  of  persons  included  in  a  census  of 
King  Servius,  stated  by  him  as  84,700,  (^^  seems  to  be  a  reflex 
fiction,  and  not  to  be  entitled  to  any  credit  Whether  the 
numbers  of  the  citizens,  stated  at  various  intervals  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Republic  to  have  been  ascertained  by  an  6fficial 
census,  are  authentic,  is  a  question  for  the  determination  of 
which  there  are  no  satisfSeu^tory  data.(^'^) 

A  long  extract  from  the  censorian  records  is  given  by  Yarro. 
It  consists  of  rules  of  practice  with  respect  to  the  performance 
of  the  formal  duties  of  the  censor.  A  similar  extract  from  the 
consular  records  is  subjoined,  containing  directions  respecting 
forms  of  the  consul's  office.(^'^  These  extracts  doubtless  afford 
a  correct  idea  of  the  practical  manuals — containing  the  rules  of 


(149)  Conoeming  the  tabula  eetuoria,  the  officiid  docamentB  of  the 
censors,  see  Becker,  IL  2,  p.  206,  7.  Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist.,  vol.  iL 
p.  3,  406. 

(150)  iv.  22.  «^  Iv  role  TifitiruetHc  fiptrai  yp^fiftanv, — Compare  Lnry,  L  44. 

ii5i)  The  numbers  of  the  census  for  the  period  anterior  to  the  capture 
le  city,  are  considered  by  Niebuhr  as  authentic.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  662 ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  68 — 70.  Dr.  Arnold,  however,  takes  a  different  ana  more 
probable  riew.  '  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  (he  says},  that  the  actual  tables 
of  the  census,  before  the  inyasion  of  tne  G^uls,  perished  in  the  destruction 
of  the  city;  and  that  they  were  afterwards  restored  fiom  the  annalists, 
and  fk>m  the  records  of  oifferent  families,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Fasti 
CapitolinL  If  this  were  so,  different  annalists  mi|^t  gire  different 
numbers,  as  they  also  gire  the  names  of  consuls  differently,  and  ezaffgera- 
tion  might  creep  in  here,  as  in  the  list  of  triumphs,  and  with  mu^less 
difficulty.  For  although  Niebuhr's  opinion  is  no  less  probable  than 
ingenious,  that  the  returns  of  the  census  indnde  the  citizens  of  all  thoae 
foreign  states,  which  enjoyed  reciprocally  with  Bome  each  other's  ftvnchise, 
stiU  &ie  numbers  in  the  period  under  reriew,  seem  inconsistent,  not  only 
with  the  common  arrangement  of  the  events  of  these  years,  but  with  any 
probable  arrangement  that  can  be  devised.  •  •  •  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to 
think  that  the  second  pretended  census  of  the  commonwealth,  taken  by  the 
dictator  T.  Lartius,  which  gives  an  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  seven  hundred  citizens  within  the  military  age,  is  a  mere 
exaggeration  of  the  annalist  or  poet,  whoever  he  was,  who  recorded  the 
acts  of  the  first  dictator.' — Hist,  of  Eome,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 

(153)  Varro  de  L.  L.  vi.  §  86—8.  The  first  is  taken  from  the 
CetuoruB  tabula,  the  latter  from  the  Commeniarii  ean^ulares.  There  ia 
like^vise  a  third  extract,  of  a  similar  character,  which  appears  to  relate 
to  the  quflBstor's  duties. — ib.  §  91»  2.     On  these  registers,  see  Becker* 
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procedure  for  the  several  high  magistrates — which  were  pre- 
pared by  the  ofiScial  diligence  of  the  pontiflb  and  scribes,  and 
which  occasionallj  furnished  information,  on  legal  and  constitu- 
tional antiquities,  to  the  historian. 

The  antique  practice  of  driving  a  nail  in  a  ¥rall,  as  a  chrono- 
logical record,  is  a  rude  and  imperfect  contrivance,  indicative  of 
a  great  penury  of  writing  materials,  and  of  the  infrequent  use 
of  writing.  Livy  states  that  in  the  year  363  aa,  twenty-seven 
years  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  a  dictator  was  appointed  for 
the  special  purpose  of  fixing  the  nail,  in  the  belief  that  this 
ceremony  would  mitigate  a  pestilence  under  which  Rome  was 
then  suffering.  There  was  (says  livy)  an  ancient  law  directing 
that  the  chief  officer  of  the  state  should  drive  a  nail  on  the 
Ides  of  September.  This  nail  was  fixed  on  the  right  ade  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  towards  the  temple  of  Minerva.  The  nail 
(he  adds)  is  said  to  have  been  a  mark  of  the  number  of  years, 
because  writing  was  rarely  used  at  that  time ;  and  the  law  was 
believed  to  be  dedicated  to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  because 
numbers  were  the  invention  of  Minerva.(^")  And  he  quotes 
the  testimony  of  Gncius  for  the  fact^  that  a  series  of  nails  were 
extant  in  the  temple  of  Nortia  at  Yolsinii,  as  a  register  of 
successive  yeara  The  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  which  these  nails 
were  fixed,  was  dedicated  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
and  the  'chief  officer'  (PrsBtor  Maximus)  who  drove  the  nail 
was,  as  livy  tells  us,  first  a  consul,  and  afterwards  a  dictator  ;(^^ 


vol.  L  p.  25.  As  to  the  instmctiona  on  oflSeial  duties,  see  Becker,  iL  2, 
p.  10.  There  were  practical  treatises  on  the  forms  and  procedure  of 
the  Senate:  Becker,  u.  2,  p.  886,  n.  998. 

(15^)  JSschjIus  assigned  the  inventioii  of  numbers  to  Fhmietheus. 
Promr259 :  Sophocles,  to  Palamedes,  Fragm.  879.  ed.  Dindoif. 

(154)  livy,  vii.  8;  iL  8.  Compare  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  89,  n.  177. 
The  explanation  of  this  custom  densed  bj  Niebnhr,  Hist.  vol.  L  p. 
266 — 280,  seems  to  be  far-fetched,  unsupported  bv  evidence,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  account  of  Li^.  It  is  not  adopted  py  MUller,  Etnisker, 
iv.  7,  §  6,  who  shows  that  the  Italian  peasants  registered  years  in  the 
same  way.  Compare  likewise,  Paul.  Diac.  p.  56,  MUller.  Clavus  annalis 
appeUabatur,  qui  fii^ebatur  in  parietibns  sacrarum  sodium  per  annos 
smgulos,  ut  per  eos  numerus  colligeretur  annorum.  Gottlm^,  Bom. 
StMtsvcoiassung,  p.  180,  n.  6,  says  that  two  of  the  brazen  nails  used 
for  marking  the  years,  with  a  representation  of  the  moon  upon  them,  are 
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80  that  the  ancient  law  of  which  he  speaks,  must  be  subsequent 
to  the  regal  period 

A  similar  resort  to  the  practice  of  appointing  a  dictator  in 
order  to  fix  the  nail  was  bad  in  the  years  331  and  313  B.a,  but 
in  both  cases  with  a  merely  religious  view  as  a  national  piacular 
ceremony.  (^.**)  At  this  time  therefore  the  practice  had  lost  its 
original  meaning;  it  was  no  longer  intended  to  serve  as  a  chrono- 
logical record,  but  it  was  the  remnant  of  an  old  custom,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  had  passed  away,  while  its  form  was  retained 
and  applied  to  a  religious  purpose.  At  the  time,  however,  when 
the.  law  was  enacted,  the  nail  was  doubtless  intended,  as  livy 
says,  to  mark  the  year,  and  the  piacular  effect  of  the  solenmity 
had  not  been  thought  of. 

If  there  had  been  any  authentic  and  complete  list  of  the 
annual  magistrates,  faithfully  registered  year  by  year,  which  was 
extant  in  the  Augustan  age,  we  should  not  find  the  discrepancies 
as  to  their  names  and  dates  which  occur  in  the  ancient  writers. 
Still  less,  can  we  suppose  that  there  was  a  brief  contemporary 
official  history,  in  the  form  of  Annales  Maximi,  preserved  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  when  we  consider  the  irreconcilable 
inconsistencies  in  the  narratives  of  the  various  historians,  and 
the  internal  improbability  of  a  large  part  of  their  account&(^^ 


8 reserved :  one  was  in  the  pofiseMion  of  the  late  Baron  t.  Stackelberg, 
le  other  is  in  the  Vatican  oollection. 

(155)  See  Livy,  riii.  18 ;  iz.  28. 

(156)  Cn.  Flavius,  when  he  was  cunile  ndile,  erected  a  brazen  chapel  in 
the  Orscostasis,  near  the  Comitium*  which  was  defrayed  from  money  pro« 
daoed  by  fines  imposed  on  usurers.  In  this  chapel  he  placed  an  inscription, 
engraTed  on  a  brazen  tablet,  declaring  that  this  temple  was  dedicated  204 
years  after  the  Capitoline  temple.  Hence  Pliny  infers  that  the  temple  of 
Flarius  was  erected  in  449  u.c.  Flin.  N.  H.  xxxiiL  6 ;  and  respecting  the 
site  of  the  temple,  Becker,  toI.  i.  p.  289.  The  accounts  of  the  dedication 
of  -the  Capitoline  temple  are  not  quite  consistent,  but  if  we  assume  the 
date  of  Liry,  2i5  u.c.  509  B.C..  we  have  for  the  date  of  the  temple  of 
Flavius,  449  u.c.  305  B.C.,  which  agrees  with  the  date  of  Pliny,  and  is 
within  one  year  of  Livj's  date  for  the  edileship  of  FlaWus— 450  u.c.  304  b.c. 
(Livy,  iz.  4(i.)  It  social  certain  that  we  must  read  'cciv.  anuis'  in  Pliny. 
Dr.  Arnold  juRtly  remnrkB  that '  this  is  a  very  important  passage  for  the 
chronolo^  of  Rimie ;  for  it  declares  that  the  consulship  of  P.  Sempronius 
and  P.  Sulpicius,  the  Inst  year  of  the  Second  Samnite  \V  ar,  was  believed  by 
those  who  were  then  living,  and  by  one  who  had  access  to  all  existing  monu- 
ments, to  have  been  tlic  204th  year  from  the  beginning  of  the  common* 
wealth.'— vol.  ii.  p.  299. 

VOU  I.  ^ 
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Chapter  VI. 

ON  THE  PRIVATE  MEMORIALS,  AND  HISTORICAL 
POEMS  OF  ROME,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  BEFORE 
THE  WAR  WITH  PYRRHUS. 

§  1  TN  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  examined  the  sources 
-*•  of  the  early  Roman  history,  so  far  as  they  were  of  a 
public  and  ojBScial  character :  so  far  as  they  were  documents 
prepared  by  the  magistrates,  pontiffs,  and  servants  of  the  Roman 
stata  We  now  pass  to  another  class  of  memorials;  namely, 
records  made  by  private  unauthorized  writers,  and  not  by  public 
officers  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties.  The  latter  memorials, 
however,  not  less  than  the  former,  must  be  understood  to  relate 
to  matters  of  public  and  historical  interest 

The  sources  of  early  Roman  histoiy,  springing  from  private 
hands,  which  will  be  included  in  the  present  chapter,  may  be 
divided  into  five  heads,  viz.  1,  Deliberative  Speeches.  2,  Funeral 
oration&  S,  Family  memoirs.  4,  Annals  and  documents  of 
neighbouring  states.  5,  Poema  We  will  now  proceed  to  treat 
of  these  in  their  order. 

The  practice  of  reporting  speeches  from  short-hand  notes, 
taken  while  the  orator  was  speaking,  did  not  begin  in  Rome 
until  the  latter  years  of  the  Republia  Before  that  time;, 
speeches  were  only  preserved  when  they  were  reported  by  the 
orators  themselves.  The  ancient  orators  were  in  the  habit  of 
composing  their  speeches  beforehand,  and  of  delivering  them  from 
memoiy.  It  was  therefore  easy  to  publish  a  speech  which  had 
been  carefully  composed,  and  already  existed  in  writing.  The 
orations  of  Cicero,  as  we  have  them,  were  all  published  by  himself: 
some  of  them  were  never  delivered,  and  many  of  those  which 
had  been  delivered  were  doubtless  given  to  the  world  in  an 
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improved  versioiL(^)  That  the  number  of  speeches  which  had 
been  published  by  their  authors  was  very  considerable  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  may  be  seen  from  the  sketch  of  Boman  oratory 
in  his  dialogue  of  Brutua  The  earliest  Roman  statesman,  how- 
ever, who  published  a  long  series  of  his  orations,  was  Cato  the 
Elder;  140  of  his  speeches  had  been  read  by  Cicero,^  and 
Meyer,  the  diligent  editor  of  the  Fragments  of  the  Roman 
Orators,  has  been  able  to  recover  traces  of  not  less  than  idnety- 
threaO  Before  his  time  only  five  Romans  are  known  to  have 
left  any  of  their  orations  in  writing.  Q.  Csddlitis  Metellus,  who 
was  consul  in  206  ac,  published  his  funeral  oration  upon  his 
father  L.  Csecilius  Metellus,(^)  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  left  a 
similar  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Second  Punic  War.(^  A  record  was  also 
preserved  of  the  speech  made  by  the  great  Scipio  against 
NsBvius  the  tribune  of  the  people,  upon  the  charge  of  having 
taken  bribes  from  Antiochus.(^  Fabius  Mazimus  likewise  put 
in  writing  the  funeral  oration  which  he  pronounced  upon  his  son, 
and  gave  it  to  the  publiaQ  The  eadiest  oration  which  was 
extant  at  the  close  of  the  Republic,  and  with  which  Cicero  and 
Ids  successors  were  acquainted,  was  the  oration  of  Appius  the 
Blind,  in  the  Senate,  on  the  cdebrated  occasion  of  the  embassy 
of  Cineas,  respecting  peace  with  Pyrrhua  (280  aa)  Appius,  as 
IB  well  known,  succeeded  in  diverting  the  Senate  from  their 
disposition  to  make  terms  with  the  invader,  and  in  persuading 
them  to  reject  his  proposals.  Some  account  of  the  contents  of 
this  speech  is  given  by  Plutarch  and  Appian ;  but  an  authentic 
report  of  the  original  was  certainly  preserved  in  antiquity.(^ 


(i)  See  Becker,  voL  i.  p.  47,  oonoeming  the  reporting  of  Cicero's 
tpeecnes. 

(2)  Brut.  c.  17. 

(3)  Meyer,  Orat.  Bom.  Fragm.  p.  11.  (4)  lb.  p.  10. 
(5)  lb.  p.  9.                                       (6)  lb.  p.  6. 

(7)  rb  ^  lyKufitoVt  '  ^<zic  InofniatQ  rSv  iwtfaymv  <4  vpoffffKovrtQ  imrf 
Xo&^cv,  alfr6c  tltrt  KaranraQ  Iv  dyopf^  rai  7|m(^c  ^or  \6yoy  IKHttKtu — Plut. 
Fab.  24.  It  was  extant  in  Cicero's  time ;  De  Sen.  4.  See  Meyer,  p.  4.  It 
was  delirercd  between  the  years  213  and  203  B.C.,  the  fonncr  of  which 
was  the  year  of  his  son's  consulship,  the  latter  of  his  own  death. 

(8)  Meyer,  p.  1.    Abore,  ch.  ii.  §  10. 

N  2 
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Appius  the  Blind  was  bom  about  354  B.a^  and  Demosthenes 
was  bom  aboat  385  B.a  The  earliest  Greek  oitetions  which  are 
now  extant^  and  probably  the  earliest  which  were  extant  in 
antiquity,  are  those  of  Andoddes,  who  was  bom  in  467  B.a 
Considering  the  priority  of  the  Greek  literature,  it  is  natural 
that  the  Romans  should  not  have  had  any  speech  of  earlier  date 
than  that  of  Appius ;  and  as  they  were  a  practical  business-like 
people,  it  is  equally  natural  that  their  earliest  prose  composition 
should  have  been  the  report  of  a  speedbi  delivered  in  the  Senate 
upon  a  question  of  great  public  interest^)  It  does  not  how- 
ever appear  that  the  example  which  he  set  produced  many 
imitators,  for  the  funeral  orations  of  Fabius,  Marcellus,  and 
MetelluSy  which  are  next  to  tlxe  speech  of  Appius  in  order  of 
time,  were  not  delivered  till  si^ty  or  seventy  years  afterward&(^^ 

The  speedies  in  the  historians,  as  Dionysius  and  livy,  which 
are  referred  to  the  times  anterior  to  Appius,  were  not  preserved 
by  any  independent  record,  and  must  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  histories  <^  which  they  form  an  integral  and  important 
part 

§  2  The  custom  of  pronouncing  laudiatoiy  orations,  at  public 
funerals,  to  the  memory  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  field, 
existed  at  Athens  from  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  probably  from  an  earlier  period  The  funeral  oration  of 
Pericles,  delivered  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  has  been  immortalized 
by  Thucydides^  who  likewise  describes  the  ceremonies  with  which 


(9)  Niebuhr,  Lect.  toI.  iii.  p>  134,  remarks  that  'prose  was  cultivated 
and  aeyeloped  throughout  antiquity  by  public  speaking  and  oratory.* 
Hence,  he  aays,  proae  naturally  deffeneratea  under  the  empire,  when  free- 
dom of  speech  nad  come  to  an  end.  Cicero  attributes  the  cultivation  of 
eloauencc  and  of  a  eood  style  of  composition  among  the  Bomans  entirely 
to  ute  desire  of  excelling  in  public  oratory.  '  Nemo  enim  studct  eloquentiie 
nostrorum  hominum,  nisi  ut  in  causis  atque  in  foro  eluceat :  apud  Gra^cos 
autem  eloquentissimi  homines,  romoti  a  causis  forensibus,  (juum  ad  ceteras 
res  illustres,  turn  ad  scribcndam  historiam  mazime  se  appbcaTerunt.'  De 
Orat.  ii.  13.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  Heroootus,  TLucydides, 
Philistus,  Theopompus,  Exihonis,  Xenophon,  and  other  Groek  historians, 
had  no  forensic  habits. 

(10)  Compare  "Elotz,  Lat.  Litt.  p.  354»  n,  487. 
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it  was  accompanied.  The  bones^  having  previously  been  laid  in 
public  under  a  tent>  were  brought  in  cypress  chests,  one  for  each 
tribe,  upon  chariots,  and  were  attended  by  the  kindred,  male 
and  female.  The  burial  took  place  in  a  suburb  of  the  city ;  and 
on  this  occasion  a  citizen,  eminent  for  his  station  and  abilit}', 
pronounced  a  discourse  over  them.(^^)  In  Rome,  from  an  early 
time,  a  similar  practice  had  prevailed,  though  in  a  different 
form.  Instead  of  the  memory  of  persons  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  service  of  their  country  being  honoured  by  a  collective 
eulogy,  the  funerals  of  eminent  citizens  were  accompanied  by 
an  oration,  destined  to  the  commemoration  of  their  individual 
merits.  When  a  distinguished  Roman  was  about  to  be  buried, 
his  body  was  brought  to  the  rostra,  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
position,  in  the  midst  of  the  peopla  Hereupon,  one  of  his 
sons,  if  his  age  was  sufficient,  or  some  other  kinsman,  dt.livered 
a  panegyric  u])on  his  character  and  exploits;  and  afterwards 
eulogized  the  achievements  of  any  eminent  persons  who  might 
be  present,  beginning  with  the  oldest     In  this  manner,  says 


(ii)  Thuc.  ii.  31,  doscribes  the  public  funeral  given  at  Athens  to  thoffc 
citizens  who  fell  in  battle,  and  the  funeral  oration  whieh  was  held  by  BOD\e 
eminent  person,  ehosen  by  the  state,  over  their  remains.  This  I'oreinony 
took  place  according  to  law — r^  varpi^  *^Mt*.  XP^I^*"^*  '^"d  was  e<»ntiuued 
throughout  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Diod.  xi.  33,  states  that  the  Athenian 
custom  of  delivering  a  funeral  oration  over  the  citizens  w  ho  had  fallen  in 
war,  originated  afU*r  the  battle  of  Plata^a.  Dion.  Hal.  v.  17,  also  s^iys  tliat 
it  was  not  earher  than  Marathon.  Anaximeues  the  rhetoririan,  however, 
attributed  ita  origin  to  Solon;  Plut.  Public.  0.  Demosth.  Le|*l.  p.  4!»9 
(§  156),  says  that  the  Athenians  are  singular  in  their  custom  of  public 
runerals,  and  funeral  orations.  Besides  the  oration  of  Pericles  in  lliucy- 
dides,  the  Menexenus  of  Plato,  the  ivirai^t  \vyot  of  Lysias,  and  that  ntiri- 
bute<l  to  Demosthenes,  afford  examples  of  this  elass  of  compositions. 

The  curious  passage  of  Gorgias  in  31  a \.  Planudes  Schol.  ad  llermog. 
vol.  V.  p.  518,  ed.  Walz,  appears  to  be  taken  from  a  funeral  oration.  See 
Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  3/8,  n.  Gorgias  was  nearly  contemt)onir}'  with 
Perii'les.  It  refon  to  Athenians  who  had  distinguished  themst*Jvi*fi  in  war. 
It  was  )>p>1iablycoroiXMed  for  delivery  by  some  Athenian  citizen,  or  per- 
haps iu-r<l\  as  a  rhetorical  exercise. 

C>i)i|iir«'  theeharacteristic  of  Xoyoc  cViritinot  in  Menander  do  Kpidii-t. 
c.  1 1.  ill  W.ib:,  UheU  Gncc.  vol.  ix.  p.  1287,  who  crcii  the  three  Kiiilniiliian 
orati«Mi-  nf  Aristides  (see Oral,  xi  ami  \ii.  v.>I.  i.  p.  12('i,  131.  ed.  Dimtorf.). 
h'ee  uU<i  llinicrius,  iroX«/uip;^aroff.  Tin*  choin,*  •»!'  the  orator  is  litated  by 
Mea;!nU  r,  ib.  to  have  been  made  by  the  Ari*li*>it  1  Vlemarehus.  On  fiiucmi 
orati«n<.  i^  a  source  of  Roman  history,  set*  IC^gir.  Kxamco  dca  llifttvrien.^ 
ouciell^  d'.Aii^'uste,  p.  90, 
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Polybius  (who  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  custom,  as  still 
subsisting),  an  admiration  of  great  deeds  is  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  hearers,  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  is  aroused  among 
the  young ;  while  the  fame  of  illustrious  men  is  renovated  and 
immortalized,  and  the  reputation  of  the  benefactors  of  their 
country  is  not  only  diffused  among  contemporaries,  but  is  handed 
down  to  succeeding  generation&O^ 

Dionysius  remarks  that  the  Koman  had  this  advantage  over 
the  Athenian  practice;  that  whereas  the  latter  was  limited  to 
the  praise  of  men  who  had  died  for  their  country  in  war,  the 
former  included  all  sorts  of  civic  virtues,  and  comprehended 
those  of  a  statesman  as  well  as  of  a  warrior.  (^') 

Polybius  speaks  of  the  funeral  panegyrics  as  an  established 
custom  of  the  Roman  state,  which  had  been  one  of  the  incentives 
to  the  patriotic  devotion  and  courage  so  characteriatic  of.  the 
Romans.  (^*)  The  origin  of  it  is  referred  to  P.  Valerius  Publicola, 
who  is  said  to  have  pronounced  the  first  funeral  oration  over  his 
colleague  Brutus,  slain  in  a  combat  with  Aruns  Tarquinius,  in 
the  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  (^•)  Dionysius,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  it  as  an  ancient  practice,  and  doubts  whether  it 
was  not  derived  from  the  regal  period.  Its  origin  may  be  safely 
referred  to  an  early  time;  but  the  story  which  connects  its 
origin  with  the  celebrated  names  of  Valerius  and  Brutus,  must 
be  considered  as  legendary. 

Even  Roman  matrons  were,  on  proper  occasions,  permitted 


a^ayari^rat  /tiy  ^  rdw  caAwv  re  itawpalafiii'w  fvarXiia,  yvtHtpiftoc  ti  rote  voX- 
Xoic  Kai  wapac69tfio^  ro7c  ^wty^yyofUVo^Q  ^  rwv  tvipyir^advTtuv  ri)v  warpiia 
yiyif  rai  co^a,  vi,  64. 

(13)  V.  17.  Ck>ini>are  Cicero  de  L<*g.  ii.  24,w)io  prescribes  the  following 
law  :  '  lIoDoratiorum  Tiroruni  laudct  in  coucioue  niemorantor,  easque  etiam 
cantu^  ail  tibicinem  pro«equiior.* 

(14)  Sci«  ib.  c.  62,  3. 

•  I-,)  l>ioii.  Hal.  T.  17  ;  Plut.  Public.  V.  L\v\  merely  says  that  Yalenns 
P'.*r!briiietl  tUo  funeral  obaequien  of  liis  i-olie:i;:iU'  w  itU  on  niuclipomp  as  thtt 
ciiviuii>uiiife8  of  the  time  pomiitte<l,  but  that  hi*  wtL»  chiefly  honoured  by 
the  inouriiiii^  of  the  uatious.  1\\»  tiarrniiM>  hilmus  inconeisteut  nitU  thi* 
auii{K»siiiou  that  he  had  met  with  the  niory  oi  the  funeral  oration  over 
Bruiu:!. 
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to  receive  a  public  eulogy,  pronounced  at  their  funeral  This 
privilege  was,  according  to  Livy,  accorded  to  the  matrons  as  a 
reward  for  their  patriotism  in  contributing  their  golden  orna- 
ments in  order  to  make  up  the  sum  required  for  ransoming  the 
city  from  the  Gauls.  (^®)  According  to  Dionysius,  the  contri- 
bution which  received  this  recompense,  was  made  towards  a 
golden  crater,  vowed  by  the  city  as  an  oflFering  to  Delphi,  after 
the  taking  of  Veii.(^')  From  this  variation  in  the  accounts,  we 
may  infer  that,  although  the  custom  was  real,  the  explanatory 
story  was  a  fiction. 

Polybius  further  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  memory 
of  the  distinguished  members  of  a  family  was  honoured  and 
cheiished,  by  preserving  their  portraits  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  house,  carefully  executed,  and  illustrated  with  proper 
inscriptions.  These  portraits  were  painted  waxen  masks,  ordi- 
narily enclosed  in  wooden  cases,  but  on  the  occasion  of  funerals 
of  other  members  of  the  same  family,  they  were  worn  by 
persons  who  represented  the  deceased  ancestors,  and  were 
decorated  with  all  the  ornaments  and  insignia  of  the  proper 
offices ;  these  persons  sat  in  curule  chairs  round  the  rostra,  when 
the  funeral  oration  was  delivered.  (^^)     The  waxen  figures  of  the 


(i6)  Livy,  v.  50.  Matronis  gratia*  actir  Lonoequc  addituB,  ut  earum, 
sicut  yironim,  post  mortem  solcmois  laudatio  cMet.  A  oompetuiatioxi  it 
stated  to  hare  been  subsequently  made ;  ri.  4. 

(17)  Plut.  Camill.  8  ;  Diod.  xir.  116.  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  n.  1065, 
treats  Liry's  origin  as  true.     See  below,  ch.  xii,  §  74. 

(18)  Ti.  53.  See  Juv.  riii.  1 — 20.  Afler  the  death  of  Julius  Carsar,  a 
decree  was  made  that  his  image  should  not  be  carried  at  the  funeral  of  any 
of  his  family,  which  very  ancient  custom,  says  Dio,  was  still  olMerred. 
The  ground  of  this  regulation  was  that  Carsar  had  then  become  m  god. 
Dio  Cass,  xlrii.  19. 

llie  account  of  Pliny  is  similar :  he  states  that  in  his  time  the  painting 
of  (waxen)  images,  such  as  had  fonucrly  been  practined,  was  succeeded  by 
bui«t^  and  statues  of  more  costly  materials :  *  liiiaginum  quidero  pictum 
(jUMtii  iiiaxime  similes  in  a*vum  projiagubantur  fi^ne;  quod  in  totum  ex* 
(•li'vit.'  lie  afterwards  adds:  'Alitcr  apiiJ  niajores  in  atriis  han;  erant 
(|u:l*  xpi'ctarentur,  non  signa  extcrnuruiu  ar;iiii*um,  nee  arra,  aut  marmora; 
C'.\|>r<  8>i  i-era  Tultus  singulis  dis]K>iii'li«iitiir  .-tmuiriis,  ut  essent  imagines, 
(|ii.i'  c<»it)itarcntur  gentuitia  fun  era ;  i*4in}H'njue  defuncto  aliquo,  totui 
aJrnit  familia*  ejus,  (jui  unt|uani  tucrat,  ]Oi>iLlus.  StemmatA  vero  lincis 
clii)«'urr('bant  ad  unagine*  pii-taA.'     II.  >'.  \.\\\ .  2. 

Thi*  striking  resemblaiico  of  thi*se  liguns  is  mentionad  both  by  Polj- 
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distinguished  members  of  a  noble  family  were  indeed  used  as  a 
sort  of  illustrated  pedigree;  and  they  served  as  credentials,  as 
well  as  reminiscences,  of  the  high  descent  of  a  person  of  ancient 
race;  at  the  same  time  they  helped  to  keep  up  the  memory  of 
the  great  deeds  of  the  olden  time,  and  to  preserve  unbroken  the 
thread  which  connects  the  present  with  the  past.(^')  Valerius 
Maximus  particularly  mentions  that  the  figures  of  ancestors, 
together  with   the  inscriptions  recording   their   exploits,  were 


bioB  and  Pliny :  whicli  would  be  the  case  with  painted  wax  Leads — how- 
ever little  merit  they  might  have  as  works  of  art. 

According  tc  Pliny,  xxxr.  3,  the  first  Appius  Claudius  dedicated,  in  the 
temple  of  Bellona,  a  set  of  shields  on  which  portraits  of  his  ancestors  were 
represented.  These  ancestors,  howerer,  must  hare  been  Sabincs,  not 
Bomans  ;  and  the  notice  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  historical.  Other  ances- 
torial  shields  are  stated  by  Pliny  to  hare  been  set  up  by  M.  .£milius,  who 
was  consul  in  78  B.C.    lb.  c.  4. 

(lo)  See  Becker,  vol.  ii.  1,  p.  220 — 2  ;  and  Miiller,  Arch,  der  Kunst, 
p.  160,  7,  who  remarks  that  the  wax  figures  of  ancestors  in  the  atrium  are 
rather  to  be  considered  as  masks  for  processions  than  as  statues.  Also 
Arnold,  Hist,  of  Kome.  vol.  ii.  p.  466. 

The  description  of  the  vestibule  of  the  palace  of  Picus,  in  the  ^neid, 
may  be  considered  as  an  embellished  and  amplified  adaptation  of  the  atrium 
of  a  Boman  house. 

Quinetiam  veterum  effigies  ex  ordine  avorum 
Antique  e  cedro,  Italusque,  naterque  Sabinus 
Vitisator,  curvam  sorvans  sud  imagine  faloem» 
Satumu^que  senex,  Janique  bifrontis  imago. 
Vestibule  ad.stabant,  alii(|ue  ab  origine  reges, 
Martiaque  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  passi. 
Multaque  pra^terea  sacris  in  postibus  arma, 
Captivi  i^endent  cumis,  cnrvieque  secures, 
Et  cristip  capitum,  et  portarum  ingentia  clanstra, 
Spiculaquc,  dvpeique,  ereptaque  rostra  carinis. 

vii.  177—80. 

If  a  Eoman  family  possessed  any  trophies,  or  other  ancient  relics,  they 
were  doubtless  preserved  among  tne  ancestorial  images ;  the  whole  thua 
fonnin^  a  gallery  of  antiquities.  That  it  was  the  custom  to  ]>rescrve  spoils 
taken  m  war,  fixed  up  in  houses,  appears  from  Livy's  description  of  the 
classes  of  pi^rsons  whom  Fabius  added  to  the  Senate,  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
void  created  by  the  losses  in  the  early  ])art  of  the  Second  l^lnic  \Var. 
The  last  class  consists  '  ex  iis  qui  magistrutus  non  cepissent,  qui  Mjwlia  ex 
kotfejtja  domi  kaherent^  aut  civicam  coronatii  :ic(*epi8sent.'  xxiii.  23.  See 
also  till*  allusions  in  x.  7 ;  xxxviii.  43. 

Pliny  likewise  describes  military  tropliic<,  and  records  of  victories,  as 
the  a«'f»iiip:uiiments  of  the  portniitt«  of  a:iC'*titor*s  around  the  atrium  : 
*  Alia*  f'tns  et  circa  limina  domitanim  g«'niitiiii  iiiiagint*s  erant  aflixis  hos- 
tiiini  sp.»l:i8.  q^uie  nee  emptori  ri'fii^ere  li'*errt  •  triumphabantque  otiani 
di»iiiitiis  mutatis  in^e  domus ;  et  erat  liir<'  ^tunulatio  ingetis,  expro^mn- 
til>u<  ii'*tm,  nuotidie  imbellem  dotninum  iiit:urc  iii  alienum  triuui|»huiii.' 
^.11.  x.\.\v.  2. 
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placed  in  the  hall  of  the  house,  in  order  that  their  posterity 
might  not  only  read,  but  imitate  their  virtues.  (^ 

Such  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  with  respect  to  funeral 
orations,  and  waxen  figures,  as  commemorative  of  iUustrious  men. 
The  origin  of  funeral  orations  is  referred  to  the  commencement 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  but  the  earliest  composition  of  this  sort 
which  is  kno\\Ti  to  have  been  committed  to  writing,  and  pub- 
lished, is  the  oration  of  Fabius  Maximus  on  his  son,  which  was 
subsequent  to  the  year  213  B.C.  If  therefore  this  was  the  first 
funeral  oration  which  was  preserved  to  posterity,  those  who 
began  to  construct  a  historical  narrative  of  tlie  first  five  centuries 
of  the  city  in  tlie  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War  could  not  have 
derived  any  information  from  this  source. 

The  origin  of  public  funerals  in  Roman  history  is  attributed 
to  the  two  patriotic  consids,  Brutus  and  Publicola.  When 
Brutus  had  been  slain  by  the  young  Tarquin  during  his  consul- 
ship, his  funeral  is  stated  to  have  been  solemnized  by  his 
colleague;  and  the  matrons  wore  mourning  for  him  during  a 
whole  year,  as  for  a  parent ;  because  he  had  been  the  avenger  of 
female  modesty. (-^) 

We  are  further  told  that  Valerius  Publicola,  having  died  poor, 
was  honoured  ^-ith  a  sumptuous  funeral  at  the  public  expense, 
and  that  the  matrons  mourned  for  him  a  year,  as  they  had 
mourned  for  Brutus.(-^     Niebuhr  conjectures  that  these  par- 


(20)  EfBgicB  majorum  cum  tituIU  suia  idcirco  iii  primii  acdium  parte 
pom  solcre,  ut  eorum  Turtutet  {XMtcri  non  solum  K*gen*nt,  Bed  etiaiu  iinita* 
rcntur ;  v.  8,  3.  Plutarch,  Ciiuou.  2,  aud  Tacitus,  in  the  ci*lcbrated  paa- 
aage  at  the  end  of  the  Agricola,  in  prcferrinf^  bio^^^phy  to  biuta  and  |ior« 
traits,  aa  prescnriuj;  the  memorv  of  the  departed  p'cat.  at  the  aanio  time 
admit  the  resemblance  of  their  functions  in  this  n^spect. 

(21)  Colle^ie  funus  ouanto  turn  potuit  apparatu,  fecit.  Sed  niulto 
roajtis  niorti  dccus  pubiica  fuit  nuv^tiiia,  eu  ante  omnia  iuaii^nia,  quia 
iii.itroua'  annum,  ut  purentem,  eum  luKcrttnt.  quod  tarn  acer  ullor  violaim 
piulicitiic  fnisset.  Livy,  ii.  7.  Th«-  h.ini*'  >tatement  is  fiven  briefly  by 
S«  ript.  lie  Vir.  111.  c.  10.  Compm*  Pioii.  Hal.  v.  17,  who  ooes  not  menti«>a 
the  iii<>urnin^  of  the  matrons  m  tlii«  plat-e,  but  aftemards  in  c.  48,  he  >a\s 

hit  the  matrons  lamented  J*ublic(>lu.  us  they  had   lamented   Brutus,  by 
uoi  wearing  gold  and  purph*  i>rnanuMit^  tor  a  year. 

{22)  See  LiTy,  ii.   10;   Uiuu.  r.    lb;   Tlut.  Public.  23 ;  Script,  do  Vir. 

Hi.    ('.    lo. 
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ticulars  respecting  the  funeral  of  Publicola  were  derived  from  the 
funeral  orations  of  his  family  ;(^)  but  probably  no  such  oration 
was  reduced  to  writing  at  this  early  time ;  and  the  account  is 
doubtless  legendary,  not  less  than  the  story  which  traces  the 
privilege  of  the  Valerian  family  to  bury  their  dead  on  the 
Yelia,  to  a  vote  of  the  citizens  on  the  same  occasion.  (^) 

Niebuhr  indeed  is  of  opinion  that  the  funeral  orations  were 
committed  to  writing  at  an  early  period,  and  that  many  stories 
in  the  histoiy  prior  to  the  GalUc  conflagration,  were  derived  from 
this  source.(-^)  He  does  not  indeed  estimate  them  highly,  either 
as  accurate  records  of  facts,  or  as  eloquent  compositions  ;(^  but 


(23)  Hist.  vol.  L  p.  559. 

(24)  Plut.  ib.  Plutarch  mentions  that  the  people  contributed  a  quadrant 
each  towards  the  funeral  of  Publicola.  Livy  states  that,  in  the  year  493  b.c.» 
Menenius  A^ppa  receired  a  public  funeral,  and  that  the  plebs  contributed 
a  sextans  apiece.  '  Extulit  eum  plebs  sextantibus  collatis  in  capita.' — ii.  33. 
The  account  in  Script,  dc  Vir.  Illust.  c.  IS,  mentions  a  contribution  of 
a  quadrans,  in  400  B.C.  P.  Valerius  the  consul,  harinc  been  killed  in 
recoTcrin^  the  Capitol  from  the  surprise  of  Herdonius,  the  plebs  brought 
their  contributions  of  a  quadrans  apiece  to  his  house,  iu  order  tlu&t  he 
mi^ht  obtain  a  more  honourable  funeral.  'In  consulis  domum  plebs 
quadrantos,  ut  funere  ampliore  efierretur,  jactasse  fertur.' — iii.  18. 
P.  Decius  the  younger  received  splendid  obsequies,  and  a  funeral 
oration  was  pronounced  over  him  by  his  colleague  Fabius :  Livy,  x.  29  ; 
Script,  de  Vir.  Illust.  27.  A  large  subscription  was  made  by  the  people  for 
the  funeral  of  Q.  Fabius  Itullianus.  De  Vir.  111.  32.  Conc*emii)g  public 
funerals,  see  Bocker,  ii.  2,  p.  350.  n.  879.  Tlie  ediles  made  sumptuary 
laws  for  restraining  the  expense  of  funerals,  and  for  prerenting  unneoeataiy 
pomp  in  their  celebration. — ^ib.  p.  318. 

(25)  •  Only  in  course  of  "time,  when  it  became  customary  to  enumerate 
the  ancestors  of  a  house  up  to  its  origin,  along  with  their  honours  and  their 
exploits,  could  ranity  indulge  in  inventions  concerning  them.  One  may 
easily  •atiify  oneself  that,  in  the  history  prior  to  the  taking  by  the  Gauls, 
many  atones,  for  mstance  alK>ut  the  Valerii,  the  Claudii,  the  Fabii,  tho 
Quinetii,  and  the  Servilii,  have  flowed  from  this  source  [viz.  funeral  ora- 
tions]. Several  among  them,  such  as  those  concerning  the  Servilii,  arc 
worthy  of  full  faith :  triose,  too,  more  in  detail  about  the  Fabii  contain 
matter  of  undeniable  authenticity.  AViih  others,  the  case  is  veiy  difli'n*nt. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  those  of  the  VaUrii  art  less  deserving  of  credit  than 
any  others:  just  as  their  pedigree  l>cMr:;ys  singular  carelessness.  Thrso 
cioi'uments,  as  well  as  the  former,  f^erc*  ilt  ]M>sited  in  the  hall  of  the  house  ; 
anil  they  were  probably  lost,  and  tlun  rr8tort»d  together.' — Hist.  vol.  ii.  ]».5. 
Ck)iii}iare  Lect.  vol.  1,  p.  xii.  xiii.  Wv  (iii]»p4>ses  the  'annalists'  to  have 
known  of  )ianegvrical  s]ieeclics  of  xXw  K;ibii  about  480  B.C.  llixt.  vol.  ii. 
p.  19S;  l>ect.  vol.  i.  p.  1G2.  A  foiijf  fin*  rcMpecting  the  funeral  oration 
of  ij.  Fabius  BuUiauus,  is  proposed  iji  3Ir.  Macaulay  a  Lays,  p.  29. 

(26)  Ib.  p.  4. 
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it  is  difficult  to  find  any  trace  of  their  existence  at  these  early 
dates ;  and  no  positive  evidence  has  been  adduced  which  aflFords 
any  support  to  his  hypothesis. 

The  short  biographical  notices  which  were  inscribed  under 
the  ancestorial  images  were  doubtless  in  many  cases  derived  from 
an  early  date.  Many  such  inscriptions,  ascending  to  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  perhaps  even  to  an  earlier  period, 
may  have  been  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic 
War.  An  extant  inscription  upon  Appius  the  Blind,  which 
though  not  contemporary  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  will 
probably  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  contents  of  one  of  these 
notices. 

*  Appius  Claudius  Csecus,  the  son  of  Caius,  was  censor,  twice 
consul,  dictator,  three  times  interrex,  twice  praetor,  twice  curule 
sedile,  questor,  three  times  military  tribune;  he  took  several 
towns  from  the  Samnites ;  he  routed  an  army  of  the  Sabines 
and  Tuscans ;  he  prevented  peace  from  being  made  with  king 
Pyrrhus.  During  his  censorship  he  laid  down  the  Appian  road, 
and  brought  water  into  the  city :  he  also  built  the  temple  of 

BellonaX^^ 

The  monumental  inscription  upon  Scipio  Barbatus,  which  is 
as  early  as  about  283  B.a,  is  probably  of  a  very  similar  character 
to  those  which  were  placed  under  the  waxen  images  in  the  hall 
of  the  family  mansion. 

'  Cornelius  Lucius  Scipio  Barbatus,  the  son  of  Cnseus,  a 
brave  and  wise  man ;  whose  beauty  was  equal  to  his  valour. 
He  was  consul,  censor,  and  edile  among  you.  He  took  Taurasia 
and  Cisauna  in  Samnium.  He  subdued  all  Lucania,  and  carried 
away  the  hostagea'(^) 


(37)  'Appius  Claudius  C.  F.  Ciecus  censor,  consul  bis.  (lictstor, 
intorrex  tor,  pnetor  bis,  aniilis  curulis  bis,  qusslor,  tribunus  milituiu  tir, 
complura  oppida  dc  Samnitibus  c<-|-it,  Sabinorum  et  Tuscorum  exon-itiini 
fudit,  pacem  fieri  cum  IVrrlio  rri^f  ])rohibuit.  In  cen-^unk  viam  Appiuwi 
stravit,  et  aquam  in  url^eiu  aiidnxit;  a'doni  Bellona?  fecit.* — Ap.  Or-fil. 
Iiim*ript.  Lai.  vol.  i.  p.  14>s  11.  5:i'.).  Compare Niebulir,  Uist.  vol.  iii.  )>.  :(ii*J. 
Klotz,  ib.  p.  319 ;  E^f^rr,  Lat.  bcrin.  Kef.  p.  lOl. 

(28)  Cornelius  Lucius  Scipio  lUrbatus,  Gnaivod  patre  pro;:nntus,  fcriis 
vir  sapiensque,  quojus  I'orma  viriuici  parisuma  fuit.    Consul,  censor,  aiililis 
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The  authors  of  funeral  panegyrics,  and  of  epitaphs  and 
monumental  inscriptions,  have  in  no  age  or  country  considered 
themselves  as  impartial  historians,  and  as  unbiassed  biographers. 
Though  they  may  tell  the  truth,  they  do  not  tell  the  whole 
truth.  The  facts  which  ^they  mention  may  be  authentic,  but 
they  suppress  what  is  unfavom-able.  If  a  Roman  supplied  the 
higher  links  in  a  pedigree,  or  added  inscriptions  for  ancestors 
who  had  lived  some  generations  back,  there  was  doubtless  far 
less  regard  to  historical  truth  than  in  the  inscription  for  a  person 
recently  deceased. 

Cicero,  however,  in  speaking  of  the  funeral  panegyrics,  which 
were  extant  in  his  time,  and  which  were  subsequent  to  Appius 
the  £lind,  describes  them  as  composed  with  little  regard  to 
accuracy.  'The  families  (he  says)  preserved  them  both  as 
ornaments  and  memorials :  both  for  purposes  of  reference, 
whenever  any  member  of  the  same  family  died,  and  also  in 
order  to  commemorate  their  own  praises,  and  to  render  their  own 
nobility  more  illustrious.  By  these  panegyrics,  however,  the  vora- 
ciousness of  our  history  has  been  somewhat  diminished — for  many 
things  have  been  stated  in  them  which  are  not  true:  triumphs 
which  never  occurred,  more  consulships  than  were  really  held, 
even  false  descents,  and  transitions  from  the  plebs,  by  which 
persons  of  humble  birth  were  removed  into  another  family  of  the 
same  gentile  name :  as  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  was  descended 
from  Manius  Tullius,  a  patrician,  who  was  consul  with  Servius 
Sulpicius  in  the  tenth  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.'(^ 
Livy  informs  us  that  there  was  a  discrepancy  of  testimonies 
as  to  the  commanders  in  the  Somnite  campaign  of  322  ac.  and 
the  consequent  triumph :  some  authorities  named  A.  Cornelius 


qiiei  fuit  apud  ros.  Taurasia.  Cifnuna,  Samnio  cepit.  Subigit  omne 
L* 'Ut'aiia  opfiidesque  abdoucit.  Orelli  [iiHcrint.  I^t.  vol.  i.  p.  149.  Comjiaro 
Ki^^'iT.  il)- p*  100 ;  Klotz.  ib.  p.  311.  I)«>ti.il«ls(m's  Varroiiianua,  ]>.  222.  chI.  2. 
>iiol»ulir,  Ilist.  vol.  iii.  p.  3C4 — :t7S.  I  ll^l^e  tbllowedNit'buhr  in  fOnsMer- 
iiii;  St/mnio  as  the  ablatiTc  cjuir.  JSoi*  Contseu  Orig.  Poes.  Rom.  ]>.  101. 
Nidmlir  approret  of  a  conjcf-lure  lluit  tlic  work  De  Jlris  IlluMtrihut  was 
(liriveil  from  a  collection  of  in<cri]>ti«*ns  on  statues.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  note 
\T1 :  but  it  is  rejected  on  sufficient  grounds  by  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

(2\))  Brut.  c.  16.    The  year  refer  ret  I  to  is  500  B.C. 
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Cossus  Arvina,  the  dictator,  others  the  consuls,  L.  Fulvius 
Curvus,  and  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  BuUianus.  It  seems  that 
Cornelius  Arvina  was  certainly  dictator;  but  the  authorities 
differed  as  to  whether  he  commanded  against  the  Samnites,  or 
was  appointed  dictator  merely  for  the  formal  purpose  of  giving 
the  signal  for  the  chariots  in  the  Roman  games.  Livy  avows 
himself  unable,  in  this  conflict  of  testimonies,  to  decide  in  favour 
of  either  version  of  the  story.  He  declares  his  belief  that  the 
truth  has  been  distorted  by  funeral  panegyrics,  and  mendacious 
inscriptions  on  the  images  of  ancestors;  each  family  falsely 
attributing  to  itself  the  fame  of  great  exploits  and  public  honour& 
'  Hence  (he  adds)  both  the  deeds  of  individuals,  and  the  public 
records  of  history,  have  been  thrown  into  confusion  ;  noris  there 
any  writer  contemporary  with  those  times,  whose  authority  could 
be  safely  relied  on.'(^^ 

Livy,  again,  in  a  later  period  of  his  history,  recurs  to  this 
source  of  inaccuracy.  He  says  that  mast  of  the  historians  de- 
scribed Fabius  Maximus  as  having  been  appointed  dictator  in 
the  second  year  of  the  Punic  war  (217  B.C.);  whereas  the  consul 
who  had  the  right  of  naming  the  dictator  was  then  in  his  pro- 
vince of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  as  the  circumstances  were  urgent, 
and  the  consul's  return  could  not  be  waited  for,  Fabius  was 
appointed  pro  dictator  instead  of  dictator :  but  his  success  in 
the  war,  the  great  reputation  of  the  general,  and  the  exaggera- 
tions of  posterity  in  composing  the  inscription  for  his  image, 
caused  hiui  to  be  called  dictator  instead  of  pro-dictator.^^) 

In  the  last  instance,  the  error  was  not  considerable.     Sub- 


(^o)  viii.  39.  40.  Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  200,  mho  iiiclinet 
to  tiiitik  tliat  the  consuls  conductt'd  the  war:  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
decide  a  question  wliich  Livy,  with  the  evidence,  such  as  it  wba,  of  the 
enrliest  writers  on  the  subject  Ix'fore  him,  could  not  resolve.  A  cimil-ir 
view  is  taken  by  Wachsmuth,  Ai  h.  (>CM*h.  p.  15.  A  falsus  imaginis  titnlus 
is  mentioned  by  Livy,  iv.  1('>. 

(31)  lies  indc  fiesta;*.  Kloriaiii|ii«>  in^-ii^em  ducis,  ^/  autfrn/rg  HfHtvm 
iwatjhtiM  ttoMttrros,  ut  dirlaior  IVixlirtatore  dicerctur  facile  ohiiiiu.-iM*.^ 
xxii.  3L  Thecirt*uiiistaiKH'suii(l.r  wliich  Fabius  was  apjx>int4H]  pro(hct.it>r 
in^«tcad  of  dictator,  are  e:^plaiiud  iu  detail  above  lu  c.  8.  Co!U]*nre 
Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  157. 
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stantially,  Fabius  was  dictator ;  though,  from  formal  difEculties 
respecting  his  election,  he  was  appointed  only  pro-dictator. 
Polybius,  who  would  never  be  guilty  of  any  substantial  perver- 
sion of  the  truth,  describes  him  as  having  been  appointed  dic- 
tator. ('^  When  however  the  time  was  more  remote,  and  the 
events  less  well  known,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  notices 
appended  to  the  images  of  ancestors  were  occasionally  decorated 
with  unreal  honours  and  exploit&  Family  pride  might  produce 
the  same  effects  with  respect  to  the  individual,  as  patriotism 
with  respect  to  the  state.  (^)  At  the  same  time,  it  is  diflScult  to 
understand  how  a  funeral  panegyric,  which  was  delivered  in 
public  immediately  after  a  man's  death,  could  have  contained 
such  falsifications  of  fact,  as  those  described  by  Cicero.  The  most 
partial  kinsman  could  not  have  ventured,  in  an  audience  of  well- 
informed  contemporaries,  to  depart  from  notorious  facts ;  and  if 
we  suppose  that  the  funeral  orations  were  published  as  they 
were  delivered,  we  cannot  understand  how  their  statements  of 
fact  could  have  deviated  very  vridely  from  the  truth ;  though 
their  estimate  of  a  man's  character  and  importance  might  have 
been  unduly  favourable.  Thus  Caesar  might,  with  impunity, 
describe  his  aunt  Julia  as  descended  from  Ancus  Marcius  and 
Venus,  but  he  could  not  have  taken  equal  liberties  with  fact  in 
the  events  of  her  life.(**) 

§  3  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  composition  of  family 
memorials  may  have  been  carried  one  step  beyond  the  funeral 
panegyrics  and  the  inscriptions  of  images,  and  that  the  exploits 
of  a  series  of  distinguished   persons,    belonging  to    the  same 


(32)  Sec  iii.  87.  He  takes  ooeasion,  in  connexion  with  this  appointment, 
to  explain  to  his  Greek  readeiv  the  difference  between  the  offices  of 
dictator  and  consul.    Compare  Appian,  Bom.  Uist.  rii.  12. 

(33)  Thus  Pliny,  xxxr.  2,  says.  Sod  ]>ace  Messalanim  dixisse  liceat, 
ctinm  mentiri  clarorum  imagines  erat  aliquis  virtutum  amor. 

Tlie  subject  of  the  family  rci-ords,  and  of  the  motives  for  thrir 
f  lis  legation,  is  well  treated  by  AAacii.^  ninth,  Aeltere  Gesch.  des  Horn. 
£fta:it8.  p.  12 — 15. 

(34)  Suet.  Cfpsar.  (5.  Kicbulir,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  note  7,  remarks  that  the 
ni'C'>unt  of  the  Claudii  in  Stictoiiiiis.  at  ih«'  1>ei;inning  of  his  Tilxrius.  was 
d<'rircd  from  the  funora!  orations  of  tlat  house,  and  exemplifies  tlie  nature 
ol'  ^U('h  enumerations. 
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lineage,  may  have  been  combined  into  a  connected  narrative  for 
the  use  of  certain  illustrious  houses.  That  such  memoirs  of 
historical  families  were  sometimes  composed  in  later  times  is 
certain.  Gellius  describes  himself  as  having  read  a  memoir  of 
this  kind  relating  to  the  Porcian  family.  (^*)  Atticus  likewise 
devoted  a  particular  attention  to  the  history  of  the  great 
Boman  families.  (^  Messala  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  same 
subject  (^') 

Niebuhr  admits  that  there  were  no  family  narratives  which 
reached  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  kings ;  but  he  thinks  that 
'from  the  very  beginning  of  the  commonwealth  the  family  his- 
tories related  much  of  its  great  men ;  though  what  they  related 
may  not  always  be  worthy  of  credit '(^  The  Roman  history 
may,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  composed  from  the  memoirs  of  the  great 
families,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  kno^^^  origin  for  the 
received  narrative,  we  may  be  tempted  to  suppose  the  existence 
of  such  compositions,  in  order  to  obtain  a  solution  of  our 
problem.  There  is,  however,  no  historical  trace  of  the  existence 
of  private  memoirs  of  great  families  at  an  early  date;  nor  are  we 
justified  by  any  positive  evidence  in  assuming  that  the  original 
framers  of  the  history  of  the  first  four  and  a-half  centuries  were 
assisted  by  any  such  compositiona  Niebuhr,  indeed,  conjec- 
tures that  the  account  of  the  antipopular  demeanour  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  the  year  495  KC,  *  probably  came  from  the  family 
commentaries  of  the  Claudii,  who,  priding  themsleves  on  their 
hatred  of  the  people,  as  the  Valerii  did  on  their  hereditary  love 
of  the  people,  portrayed  their  ancestor  with  the  characteristic 
features  of  their  house.'(^')  But  this  is  a  mere  hypothesis, 
of  which  no  proof  can  be  given;  and  Niebuhr  does  not  repre- 


(35)  nii-  39. 

(36)  Nepoc,  Att.  c.  18.  AUiiMifi  also  wrote  m  work  on  portraits  (Do 
Imainnibus),  and  Varro  insert eil  70 >  portraita  of  illustrioua  men  in  bis 
works.     Plin.  N.  H.  xxxr.  2. 

(37)  Plin.  ib.  (3^)  Iliat  rol.  i.  p.  2o3.i. 

(39)  Hist.  Tol.  i.  p.  590.  CoTiipnro  tbo  sp^^b  of  SemproniiUi  ia  Livy, 
ix.  14;  and  Drumaun,  Gescbicbto  iComs,  voLii.  p.  100. 
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sent  the  supposed  memoirs  as  a  contemporary  or  even  an  ancient 
record  ;  for  he  adds,  that  no  historical  account  of  this  Claudius 
had  been  preserved. 

There  is  more  apparent  ground  for  his  conjecture  that  the 
events  of  the  twelve  years  from  485  to  477  RC,  beginning  with 
the  first  of  the  seven  successive  consulships  of  the  Fabii,  and 
ending  with  the  battle  of  Cremera,(^^  as  well  as  the  detailed 
accounts  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  in  the  tenth  book  of 
Livy,(*^)  were  derived  from  a  histoiy  of  the  Fabian  family.     But 


(40)  *  When  we  read  in  Livy  and  Dionysius  the  account  of  the  aeren 
consulships  of  the  Fabii,  the  battle  of  the  Veientines,  the  history  of  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  (in  the  last  book  of  Livy*s  first  decad),  we  have  no  other 
altematiye  but  believing  that  we  have  before  us  either  an  extremely 
weil-oontrived  fiction,  or  an  historical  narrative  founded  upon  ancient 
documents  belonging  to  the  house  of  the  Fabii.'  Lect.  vol.  1,  p.  xx. 
Ck>nceming  this  brilliant  period  of  the  Fabian  house,  see  Niebuhr,  Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.  176— 206. 

Compare  the  summinir-up  of  Livy,  ii.  42.  Fabium  iudc  nomen  in^ena 
post  tres  continuos  consulatus,  unoque  vclut  tenore  omnos  expertoA  tnbu- 
niciis  certaminibus,  habitum  :  Itaque  ut  bene  locaius  mansit  in  ed  Jamiiid 
aliquanidiu  honos  (483  B.C.) :  and  see  the  expressions  respecting  the  great 
merits  of  the  Fabian  family,  in  c.  49. 

(41)  In  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  8,  Niebuhr  says,  that  considering  the  eminence 
of  the  Fabian  family  for  their  skill  in  the  arts,  and  their  acquaintance  with 
Greek  literature,  they  would  be  likely  to  keep  a  family  chronicle,  and  that 
the  account  of  the  campaign  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  liullianus,  in  451  B.C. 
ia  evidently  taken  from  contemporary  sources.  In  his  Lectures  he  says: 
•  In  the  last  lKX)ks  of  Livy  *s  first  decad,  we  have  such  acntrale  accounts  of 
the  campaigns  against  the  Samnitea,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  either 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  himself  wrote  for  his  house  the  history  of  the  wars  in 
mhich  he  was  engaged,  because  his  house  was  of  great  historical  import* 
ance ;  or  that  the  Fabii  possessed  numerous  documents  relating  to  their 
early  history.'  Afterwaras  he  adds :  •  The  Fabii  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
m  learned  family,  and  I  believe  that  they  had  their  chronicles  long  before 
one  of  their  number  ^Tote  a  histor}'  in  Greek.*  A'ol.  i.  p.  xx.  In  another 
place  he  attributes  the  minuteness  in  the  accounts  of  the  campaigns  of 
O.  Fabius  Maximus  EuUianus  to  the  existence  of  family  records ;  and  ho 
thinks  that  not  a  few  statements  in  them  can  be  pointed  out,  which  nro 
oiling  to  family  vanity.    lb.  p.  12. 

Tlie  following  is  another  hypothesis  on  the  same  subject :  '  The  account 
of  this  campaign  [in  480  B.c."]^  ltx»k>  very  much  as  if  it  had  been  taken  fn»ni 
the  domestic  memoirs  of  the  l?abi:m  h»t<^e ;  nay,  the  statement  that  Mnn  us 
Fabius  delivered  the  funeral  oration  over  Quintus  and  over  his  colleague. 
hardly  leaves  room  to  d<Mi1>t  tliat  th*  annalittt  knew  of  a  pane<^yri(-al 
>peeeii  ascribed  to  him.*    Hist,  vol  ii.  |i.  19S. 

The  words  of  Livy  are :  *  Fur>era  deiiide  duo  deinccps,  collei^a*  fra- 
trisque,  ducit:  idem  m  utroque  laudator:*  ii.  47.  There  is  notliing  t«i 
lihow  that  the  funeral  oratioua  of  ^i areas  Fabius  over  his  brother  Quintu.s 
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although  these  portions  of  the  Roman  history  naturally  suggest 
a  recourse  to  this  supposition,  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming 
the  existence  of  such  a  family  chronicle,  without  further  evidence 
than  can  now  be  obtained. 

Hooke,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Credibility  of  the  History  of 
the  first  Five  Hundred  Years  of  Rome,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  earliest  writers  of  Roman  history  derived 
their  information  from  family  memorials  and  funeral  orationa 

'  Fabius  Pictor  and  his  nearest  followers  adopted  traditional 
stories  which  pleased  the  national  vanity,  and  of  which  those 
historians  had  no  desire  to  destroy  the  belief,  even  when  they 
could  have  done  it  by  the  means  of  authentic  monuments,  and 
in  many  instances  they  were  destitute  of  those  means,  llie  cir- 
cumstantial accounts  of  the  exploits  of  particular  men,  I  con- 
jecture to  have  been  taken  from  family  memorials  and  funeral 
orations ;  because  I  cannot  conceive  from  what  other  source  the 
historians  could  have  them.  For  the  Great  Annals,  according 
to  the  description  of  them  by  Cicero,  must  have  been  too  brief 
to  descend  often  to  circumstances  of  actions ;  and  tradition  (as 
M.  de  Pouilly  observes)  never  informs  us  of  circumstances  any 
more  than  of  dates.  When  fiction  or  uncertainty  is  apparent  in 
the  accounts  given  us  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  this  or  that  great 
man,  I  apprehend  that  those  accounts  were  taken  from  fiAmilj 
memorials  and  funeral  orations,  of  low  date,  when,  the  power  of 
the  Romans  growing  considerable,  and  their  vanity  keeping  pace 
with  it,  genealogies  became  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  private 

families Family  memorials  and  funeral  orations, 

composed  in  the  earliest  tiroes  of  the  Republic,  would  be  excellent 


and  his  colleaipie  Cn.  Manliu«  were  committal  to  writing,  and  prenenred 
to  posterity,  and  conftcfiucntly  were  arcetsiblo  to  the  later  ammahstt:  that 
is.  to  the  btstortans  aAer  KaniiM  Fietor.  who  were  divided  by  alnnit  t)ix) 
years  from  thin  time.  Compare  [.••((.  toI  i.  p.  I(i2,  where  be  a|;aiit  Pi>t  nkii 
of  the  aceounts  of  this  caiii]iui^ii  l>rin^  derived  from  funeral  laiidntiou?*  of 
the  Fabian  gens. 

Niebiibr  remarlcs  tlint  (it  llius.  wii.  21,  J  13,  bad  the  'exprtMiM  fiu:Ii*- 
rity  of  ancient  IkxiUm*  for  ^a\ii  ^  tiiat  the  300  Fabii  perifhtd  wiiL  tiicr 
fafiiiHes  on  the  Creinrm  :  Umi.  vol.  li.  p.  193.  But  these  'aniri«'Dt  bock-  * 
appear  to  be  the  iina:;iriary  *An  uiU.'  of  which  be  speaks  elsi*where  ;  aiii 
are  not  intended  to  be  family  lUi-aioirs. 

VOL.  L  O 
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materials  for  an  historian  ;  and  even  those  of  later  date,  where 
truth  was  mingled  with  fiction,  would  be  good  authority  with 
regard  not  only  to  contemporary  facts,  but  to  facts  much  earlier 
than  those  pieces,  if  many  of  those  pieces  agreed  in  the  same 

account'(*^ 

Elsewhere,  he  makes  these  additional  remarks  on  the  same 
subject : — '  Though  much  the  greater  number  of  these  funeral 
orations  were  unquestionably  lost,  when  Fabius,  about  300  years 
aflber  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  undertook  a  general  history  of 
Rome ;  yet  that  many  of  them  were  preserved,  and  especially  of 
those  posterior  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  What  could  Livy  mean  by  the  pHvata  Tnonumentay 
of  which,  he  says,  the  greater  part  was  destroyed  by  the  Gaul8,(^ 
but  these  funeral  orations  and  other  family  memorials  ?  For  he 
speaks  of  them  as  pieces  that  would  have  been  useful  towards  a 
general  and  clear  history  of  those  timea'(**) 

In  these  comments,  Hooke  argues  that  the  circumstantial 
accounts  of  the  exploits  of  particular  men,  in  the  received  history 
of  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  must  have  been  derived  from  family 
memorials  and  funeral  orations,  because  they  could  not  have 
been  taken  from  any  other  source.  But  this  reductio  ad 
absurdum  is  inconclusive;  because  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
details  in  question  may  have  been  altogether  fictitious ;  nor  even 
if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  borrowed  from  family  memo- 
rials, should  we  much  assist  our  argument,  unless  we  also  knew 
the  time  when  these  memorials  were  drawn  up,  and  the  au- 
thority on  which  they  were  founded. 

Neither  is  the  other  argument  of  Hooke,  that  the  privata 
monumejita^  described  by  Livy  as  having  for  the  most  part 
perished  in  the  Gallic  conflagration,  were  funeral  orations  and 
other  family  memorials,  much  more  conclusive.  For  they  might 
liave  been  the  imaginum  tit  all,  the  inscriptions  under  Iho 
waxen  figures  of  ancesti'rs,  if  tliis  custom  had  been  then  intro- 


(42)  Diisertation  on  the  Crt»clibtlity  of  the  Iltatory  of  the  first  Fivo 
Hundred  Yean  of  Rome.    (Hist.  vul.  \y.  8vo.)  p.  xxxix.  xl. 

(43)  See  above,  p.  1.32,  note  71.  (44)  Dissertation,  p.  xxxr. 
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duced.  But  whatever  the  privata  monumenta  meant  by  Livy 
may  have  been,  the  question  is  not  of  great  practical  importance, 
as  few  of  them  survived  the  disaster,  and  were  preserved  as  mate- 
rials for  history. 

Beaufort  is  of  opinion  that  the  chief  source  from  which  the 
early  Roman  historians  drew  their  accounts  of  the  first  five  cen- 
turies, was  the  memoirs  of  the  great  familiea(**)  According  to 
Niebuhr,  popular  poems,  combined  with  funeral  panegyrics,  were 
the  material  out  of  which  the  original  narrative  of  early  Roman 
history  was  formed.(**)  Dr.  Arnold  likewise  speaks  of  the  oldest 
Roman  annalists  compiling  their  narratives  out  of  family  tradi- 
tions and  funeral  orations.(*')  But  these  suppositions  rest  on  no 
satisfactory  basis ;  they  are  merely  imagined  as  explanations  of 
facts  which  admit  of  other  solutions;  and  there  is  no  positive 
evidence  to  show  that  the  history  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome  was 
to  any  great  extent  derived  from  funeral  panegyrics  or  the 
memoirs  of  the  great  families ;  though  particular  facts  respecting 
the  honours  of  certain  persons  may  have  been  taken  from  inscrip- 
tions and  records  in  private  archives  or  collections ;  such  as  those 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  and  Livy. 

Niebuhr  indeed  goes  still  further,  and  supposes  the  existence 
of  brief  historical  works,  of  some  meagre  annals  written  by 
private  hands,  before  the  time  of  Fabius  and  Cinciua     Ono 

(45)  DisucrtatioD,  p.  9C. 

(46)  *  After  the  first  scanty  records  of  tho  early  times  had  for  the  most 
part  been  di^stroycd  in  the  Gallic  conHagration,  they  were  restored  accord- 
ing to  certain  schemes  from  the  songs  of  the  VaUs;  the  poems  became 
altcre<l  as  thcv  ])as6ed  from  mouth  to  moutli.  and  they,  commned  with  the 
Uiudationet^  form  the  grjuiidwork  of  our  liistory, — the  material  which 
Fabius  found  when  he  began  to  write.*     Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  12. 

(47)  He  spcalcs  of  '  the  family  traditions  and  funeral  orations  out  of 
which  the  oldest  annalists  compiled  thrir  narratires;*  rol.  i.  p.  371:  and 
he  says  *  the  beautiful  and  romantic  storj'  of  the  fall  of  Veii  belongs  en* 
tirely  to  tho  traditions  ami  funeral  orations  of  the  Furian  faimilv;  ih. 
p.  391.  With  respect  to  the  .-dicu'ed  defeat  of  the  Gauls  by  Camillti.<*.  he 
savs:  '  Such  a  falsification.  >c':ir< «»  y  to  be  paralleled  in  the  ann.iK  of  aiy 
other  people,  justifies  the  ytr*OllL"'^t  suspicion  of  all  those  accouiitn  of  vi.*. 
torics  and  triumphs  whi«'li  a|>i><Mr  10  rt*st  in  any  degree  on  the  authority  **( 
the  family  meraorialK  ot  th**  Komati  nristocracy;  ib.  p.  548.  1I«*  ihiuks 
that  the  account  of  th*  First  S^mniacWaris  taken  from  ihi*rinicriil>>r:iii«»its 
and  traditional  stories  of  the  \  aioriou  family;  ToL  ii.  p.  \\'.\.  ^c«-  (iU«>i 
ib.  p.  180,  200,  452. 

o2 
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such  chronicle,  by  an  unkno\s7i  author,  he  supposes  to  have 
contained  an  account  of  the  Second  Samnite  War,  and  to  have 
been  accessible  to  Livy.(^^ 

From  the  preservation  of  the  speech  of  Appius  the  Blind 
in  writing,  Niebuhr  likewise  infers  the  contemporaneous  exist- 
ence of  historical  composition.  (^^)  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
suppose  that  chronicles  were  drawn  up  by  private  hands,  from 
personal  experience  for  oontemporaiy  events,  and  from  popular 
tradition  and  funeral  orations  for  the  preceding  time, — and  that 
these  writings  became  popular,  and  were  widely  diffused  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  city :  that  is  to  say,  from  353  to 
153  B.G(^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  positive  and  precise  than  the  assurance 
of  Dionysius  that  there  were  no  native  Roman  historians  before 
Fabius  and  Cincius  who*  wrote  in  the  Second  Punic  War.(^^) 
Livy  moreover  treats  Fabius  as  the  most  ancient  writer ;  and  if 
such  distinct  testimonies  are  to  be  set  aside  on  mere  conjecture. 


(48)  '  There  existed  tome  nameless  chroDicles  as  early  as  that  time, 
thouf^h  tlie^  may  Lave  been  dr^'  and  obsrure  in  their  details  :  ike  fact  that 
itftchronUUc  hiMtoru  does  noi  commence  (ill  a  hundred  yean  later  is  here  of 
no  eomsequence.  Liry  has  unfortunately  made  no  use  at  all  of  the  ancient 
materials  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  Annales.'  Lcct.,  vol.  i.  p.  351. 
The  Second  Samnite  War  lasted  from  326  to  304  b.c. 

(49)  '  We  majT  be  sure  that  at  a  time  when  such  speeches  were  written 
and  preserved,  historical  composition  was  not  neglected.'  Lect.  vol.  1, 
p.  xxii. 

(50)  '  Lon^  before  there  is  any  such  tiling  as  a  national  literature,  many 
a  man  will  write  down  an  account  of  what  has  befallen  him,  for  the  use  of 
his  family.  In  the  progress  of  things  almost  every  one  will  aim  at  sur- 
passing his  predecessors,  will  go  more  into  detail,  take  in  more  objects,  and 
make  approaches  to  a  complete  narrative  of  contemporary  events :  and  as 
erery  ciironicle  must  l>egin  from  the  beginning,  a  neiv  one  subjoining  itself 
as  a  continuation  to  a  n*petition  of  some  older  annals  already  extant,  at- 
tempts are  made  to  render  these  less  meagre,  by  incorporating  popular 
traoitions.  At  Bonic,  the  funeral  orations  likewise  were  dniwn  upon ; 
though  there  was  a  dilliculty  in  making  such  insertions,  owin;x  to  the  form 
of  the  Annals,  which  reriuiriMl  that  everything  should  be  set  down  under  a 
particular  year.  In  thin  tC'ti/  o  variety  qf  popular  looks  must  hart  t/roien 
w/»,  which,  before  a  ditlireiit  tiste  and  standard  became  jinvalriit,  were 
yrtat  favourites,  and  %\hi(*li  in  tht*  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  <ity  tnust 
have  spread  the  morr  n'itleltf,  in  proportion  as  the  old  legends  Vid^x  tht*  frchh- 
neas  of  their  ori^nal  coK*uriii!; :  in  aftertimes  howevor  th«'y  won*  ue^^U-ctcd 
by  literary  hixU>r}',  for  t)ii>  nmong  other  reasons,  that  tlieir  authors  were 
unknown.      Ilifit.  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 

(51)  Above,  p.  37,  78. 
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all  possibility  of  arriving  at  any  certainty  respecting  Roman 
history,  considering  the  scantiness  of  our  information,  is  at  an 
end.  Nor  is  the  testimony  of  Dionysius  and  Livy  unsupported  : 
for  Cicero,  in  going  through  the  prose  compositions  of  a  his- 
torical nature  prior  to  his  own  time,  stops  at  Fabius  and  Cato, 
and  clearly  intimates  that  no  such  works  of  an  earlier  date  were 
known  to  him ;  though  he  mentions  the  speech  of  Appius  the 
Blind  and  the  early  funeral  panegyrics. (^=^  Not  only  therefore 
is  the  supposition  of  historical  works  anterior  to  Fabius  unsup- 
ported by  any  evidence,  but  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  cleai-est 
testimonies  of  the  most  credible  witnesses.  Besides,  the  penury 
of  >vriting  materials,  and  the  absence  of  all  literary  habits 
among  the  Romans  before  the  Second  Punic  War,  forbid  the 
idea  that  there  could  have  been  at  that  time  any  popular  books, 
historical  or  otherwise,  in  general  circulation.  Even  under  the 
empire,  the  number  of  copies  of  a  book  was  probably  very 
inconsiderable.  It  mav  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  were  a 
hundred  copies  of  Virgil  or  Horace  in  existence  at  any  one  time 
before  the  invention  of  printing. 

Judging  from  the  example  of  modem  times^  we  should  infer 
that  the  composition  of  national  annals,  in  a  continuous  form, 
would  precede  the  composition  of  any  family  hi8tory.(^)  When- 
ever the  literary  cultivation  of  any  people  has  reached  the  point 
at  which  a  consecutive  historical  narrative  is  formed,  the  fortunes 
of  the  entire  nation,  as  being  the  most  notorious,  and  the  subject 
of  the  strongest  and  most  general  interest,  are  likely  to  command 
the  attention  of  wTiters  before  the  fortunes  of  any  single  family, 
however  powerful,  wealthy,  or  illustrious. 

§  4  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Romans,  in  framing 
the  history  of  their  early  centuries,  may  have  been  assisted  by 
the  chronicles  of  neighbouring  states  :(^)  but  there  are  few  po«i- 


(53)  See  Bnit.  l«; ;  Dc  Oral.  ii.  12 ;  De  Leg.  i.  2. 

($3)  For  a  list  of  ^'cMtoulu;;ii*al  liistoriet,  tee  Dufre^ooy.  Mi'tliole  pour 
^aier  I'Uistoirc,  t«'iii.  iv.  |>.  314 — 353.  They  arc  not  m  giinTol  very 
ancient. 

(54)  ^'^o^*-  do  ]ri>t.  I^t.  i.  c.  i.,  tuppotet  the  earlv  Kom.-ni  liiAtoiy  to 
hare  becu  tuLco  from  aiiuuU  of  the  Saomet,  Etruscans,  aud  'Jurcutiiics. 
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tive  traces  of  the  existence  of  any  such  writLnga  We  have 
abready  seen  that,  in  describing  their  early  relations  with  the 
Greeks,  as  with  Alexander  the  Molossian,  Cleonymus,  and 
Pyrrhus,  the  Romans  may  have  been  assisted  by  Greek  accounts. 
The  affiurs  of  Sicily  likewise  were  related,  from  an  early  time,  by 
Greek  historians ;  and  no  separate  history  of  the  First  Punic  War 
was,  as  it  appears,  written  before  that  of  Philinus  of  Agrigentum. 
The  Greeks  in  early  times  knew  but  little  of  the  Romans,  who 
spoke  a  barbarian,  or  non-Hellenic,  language ;  and  would  only 
mention  them  when  they  began  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  events 
of  Greek  history. 

The  curious  detailed  account  of  Aristodemus  Malacus,  the 
despot  of  Cumse,  which  is  given  by  Dionysius,  is  probably 
derived  from  some  native  Cuman  history ;  but  its  early  date,  the 
absence  of  any  known  author  who  lived  at  or  near  the  time,  and 
its  disagreement  with  other  accounts  of  the  same  person,  render 
its  veracity  suspicious.(^^) 

An  anonymous  history  of  Cumae  is  cited  by  Festus,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  derivation  of  the  Greek  name  'Pwfiti  from  an 
earlier  Latin  appellation,  Valentia;  but  this  circumstance  makes 
it  probable  that  the  work  was  some  recent  compilation  of 
mythical  stories,  composed  in  the  Latin  language,  and  therefore 
of  no  importance  as  a  historical  authority.(^  A  similar  collec- 
tion of  legendary  tales  with  respect  to  Pneneste,  likewise 
existed ;  from  which  Solinus  quotes  the  account  of  the  finding 
of  Caeculus  near  the  fire,  the  mythical  founder  of  Pra?neste,(^') 
alluded  to  by  Virgil.     Some  fabulous  accounts  of  the  derivation 


(55)  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  3—11. 

(56)  Festus  in  Romam,  p.  206,  where  the  writer  of  the  work  is  called 
'  Hiitoriie  Cunianv  ronipoKitor.*  Concerning  the  name  VaU-ntia  for  Borne, 
tee  the  pa^M^^  cited  by  Niebuhr,  HUt.  vol.  i.  n.  595.  A  statement  of 
Dion.  Hal.  x\\.  3.  a;*  to  an  attack  of  Etruscans  and  other  nations  upon 
CunuD,  in  the  timo  of  Taniuiuius  Superbus,  is  suppotiid  I»y  Miiller,  £tr. 
vol.  i.  p.  153.  to  liax (•  h^en  derived  from  Cuman  chroniiltv. 

Niebuhr  conji^rttircH  that  the  account  of  the  niaiin<T  in  ^x  hich  Naples 
fell  into  thf  IihikI^  «.f  llic  Romans,  in  Liry,  riii.  2i<>.  msh  lK»rrawed  from 
Dionysius.  and  ili.it  I ^ionysius  derived  it  from  a  Neapolitan  chronicle; 
liei't.  vol.  1,  p.  l\  ii. 

(57)  *  IVjenc^ii*. ut  Zcnodotus,  a  Pr>ene«te ITjxi»  nei>oio  f^sitini  filio :  ut 
Frwnestini  sonant  liliri,  a  CsbcuIo,  quem  juxta  ignos  fortuitos  iuvenerunt. 
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of  the  Sabines  from  Lacedaemon  are  cited  by  Dionysius  from 
their  native  histories.  (•®) 

So  far  as  the  Etniscans  had  any  literature,  it  was  anterior  to 
that  of  Borne.  The  earliest  rude  form  of  scenic  amusements, 
represented  at  Bome,  is  stated  by  Livy  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Etniria  in  the  year  364  B.C.,  about  thirty  years  after  the 
rebuilding  of  the  city;  but  they  are  described  as  consisting 
merely  of  dancing  and  gestures,  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe,  without 
any  verse  or  recitation.  (^^     It  does  not  appear  that  the  Etruscans 


ut  fama  est,  Di^itorum  sorores  ;*  Solinun,  c.  2,  §  9.  Compare  Servius  ad 
^u.  vii.  678 ;  and  Iiiterp.  Mai.  ad  v.  681.  Tue  Digiti  of  Soliuus  are 
Depidii  in  the  Scholiast  of  Mai,  and  divi  in  Servius.  Bormann,  Alt-Lat. 
Clior.  p.  215,  readfl  Digiti  in  Serviua,  and  Digiiii  in  the  Scholiast'of  Mai. 

(58)  iv  iaropiatc  ixtx^^pioie  Xcyo/icvof  Xo/oc,  ii.  14.  Dio  Cassius  likewise 
says  of  Numa,  ^<ri  ii  aurbv  oc  ra  aa^arara  Y-afiivrnv  tiBSrtc  iv  ry  airy  f'tfitp^ 
iv  i  ri  'Pw/iff  Imrio^ri  ytytvvrioBai,  Fragm.  Ti.  6.  cd.  Bekker,  Compare  Plut. 
liom.  3.  The  expression  of  Dio  seems  to  be  imitated  from  Thue.  i.  9. 
\iyov9t  ik  o(  rd  va^ttrrara  IlcXoirovi'iyffiwv  fivflfty  irapd  rwv  v^rtpov  itityfiivoi. 

(59)  '  Sine  carmine  ullo,  sine  imitandorum  carminum  actu,  ludiones  ex 
Etruri&  acciti,  ad  tibicinis  modos  saltantes  hand  indecoros  motus,  more 
Tusco,  dabant  ;*  Livy,  vii.  2.  Aftonvards  he  adds :  '  Quia  hister  Tusco 
Terbo  ludio  vocabatur,  nomen  histrionibus  inditum.'  Compare  A^al.  Max. 
ii.  4,  I  4.  Plutarch,  Qua^st.  Rom.  107,  says  that  the  word  was  derived 
from  istrus,  tlie  name  of  the  principal  player,  who  came  to  Borne  at  this 
time.  According  to  Festus,  in  the  excerpt  of  Paulus  Diaconus  (p.  101,  ed. 
Miiller),  the  word  Higtrio,  was  derivea  from  Jfittria,  the  countr}'  from 
which  actors  are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Borne.  '  His- 
triones  dicti  quod  primum  ex  UistriA  venerint.*  It  seems  therefore 
doubtful  wiiether  the  Tuscan  origin  of  the  word  was  well-established : 
though  the  derivation  of  Festus  is  probably  an  unauthorized  guess,  founded 
merely  on  similarity  of  sound ;  like  the  derivation  of  Britain  from  Brutus. 

Ovid,  in  describing  the  festival  distinguished  by  the  rape  of  the  Sabinet, 
suppoaes  it  to  be  celeorated  only  with  music  and  dancing  by  Tuscan  per- 
formers: 

Dumaue,  rudem  prvbente  moduro  tibicine  Tusco, 
Ludius  squatam  ter  pede  pulsat  hum  urn. 

Art.  Amand.  i.  111,2. 
Compare  Miiller,  Etnisker,  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

In  describing  the  origin  of  the  Bacchanalia,  Livy  says :  '  Gnrcus  igno- 
bills  in  Etruriatii  primum  venit  nuUi  cum  arte  caruiii.  quas  multas  ad 
aninionim  cor]x*nimque  cultura  nobis  eruditiKsimii  omnium  gens  invexit, 
sacriBculus  «'t  vitcs;  xxxix.  8.  Livy  here  alludi-?*  to  tiie  arts  of  luxury 
and  indu.'<try.  in  >\hich  the  Etruscans  exoelletl.  and  hIao  to  their  skill  in 
divination  and  ^:l(Te4l  ceremonies.  With  r(*spi*ct  t*>  the  I'ormer,  see  Dion. 
Hal.  ix.  1<>.  6  ifOi  tairuy  ydp  it^  Kai  froXtrriXi^  Ti>  r<^i'  Ti'p<»»/iitfv  tOyo^  ^y,  ofrac 
re  Kai  iri  nrfta-o'ri.'oi'^  rwipayifityoy  t(w  ritv  uytiyKaiutr  irKovrov  r*  tai  ri^^^^C 
ipya  irayTi>tn  rr^.»Q  t'n'ordi:  fupiix''"^1f^*^'''  '""  Tpv^ig.  \\  itii  n*SlK*ct  tO  the 
latter,  see  Livv,  v.  1 :  geus  ante  omnea  alia/«  co  iiuigid  ilcdita  rcligionibttfy 
quod  excelli Ti  I  arte  ouleudi  eas. 
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ever  had  any  dramatic  or  epic  poetry ;  their  language,  equally 
remote  from  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  and  totally  imintelligible 
to  us,  was  never  moulded  into  any  poetical  form:(^  nor  indeed 
do  we  hear  of  any  literary  work  composed  in  the  Etruscan 
tongue— imless  some  ritual  books  and  some  collections  of  pro- 
phecies deserve  that  name.(^^)  There  is  nothing  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  Etruscans  possessed  any  historical  works ;  or 
that  the  events  of  their  own  country  were  registered  by  contem- 
porary annalista  The  Etruscan  histories,  alluded  to  by  Varro, 
were  probably  fantastic  superstitious  inventions,  the  senseless 
jargon  of  a  mock  theological  science,  similar  to  the  astrological 
productions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  in  which 
the  existence  of  the  nation  was  divided  into  secular  periods, 
and  the   portents  which   bounded   these  periods  were  desig- 


goag( 
that. 


(60)  Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.,  ▼.  §  56,  af^€r  giving  the  etymologies  of  the 
three  names  Taticnses,  KamncnBcs,  and  Luceres,  proceeds  thus :  *  Sed 
omnia  hsec  Tocabula  Tusca,  ut  Volnius,  qui  tragoedias  Tuscas  scripsit, 
dicebat.*  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  135,  My%  that '  these  tragedies  may  in- 
deed hare  been  a  mere  exercise  of  ingenuity,  with  which  the  nation  had 
no  concern.*  Volnius  appears  to  have  been  a  person  ^^  ith  whom  Varro 
had  conversed,  and  perhaps  these  Tuscan  tragedies  were  not  composed  in 
the  Tuscan  language.    Compare  Miiller,  Etruskcr,  vol.  ii.  p.  281 — 7. 

Niebuhr  remarks  that  there  was  no  affinity  between  the  Etruscan  and 
the  Latin,  Greek,  or  Oscan  ;  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  Ill,  12.  As  to  the  Etruscan 
language  being  unintelligible  to  a  Boman,  see  Miiller,  ib.  vol.  i.  p.  66. 
Dionysius  says  that  Mucius  Scsvola  could  spedc  the  Etruscan  Ian- 
lage,  having  learnt  it  from  an  Etruscan  nurse ;  v.  28.  It  is  implied, 
at,  but  for  tnis  circumstance,  he  could  not  have  made  himself  understood 
in  Porsena's  camp.  Similar  anecdotes  are  related  in  Livy,  ix.  36 ;  x.  4. 
Gellius,  xi.  7,  tells  a  story  of  a  Roman  using  some  obsolete  words  in  a 
speech,  which  puzzled  his  hearers,  and  aOenvards  caused  them  to  laugh, 
just  as  if  he  had  introduced  some  Etruscan  or  Gaulish  expression  :  '  post 
deinde,  quasi  nescio  quid  Tusco  aut  Gallice  dixisset,  universi  riseruut.' 

(61)  Kon  lyrrhena  retro  volventem  carmina  frustra 
Indicia  occult®  divikm  pcrquirerc  mentis. 

Lucrot.  vi.  380,  1. 

Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  n.  341,  thinks  that  these  lines  allude  to  verses  in 
the  Etruscan  language,  which  is  indicated  by  the  word  fefro,  meaning 
from  right  t<»  ITt.  At  all  events,  pronhetio  or  holy  vorsts,  similar  to  the 
Sibylline  verses,  are  doubtless  signtfiea. 

Festus.  p.  28o,  says  :  '  Kituales  nominantur  Etnisrorum  libri,  in  quibua 
pnescriptum  er^t,  q*io  ritu  condantur  urbes,  anr.  a>d"8  sarrontur,  quA  sane- 
titate  miiri.  r]U>>  jure  iiortie,  quoruodo  tribus,  (niria*,  «*iMitiiriH-  disthbuautur, 
exercituscon>titii;iiitur,  ordinentnr,  ceteraquoeju^iii'Nli  .id  bfUuni  acpacem 
pertinent  ia.'  '  ll:iru.<«pieini  et  fulguralesci  tonitruali»  iil»ri' of  the  Etrus* 
cans  arc  mcDiifii'  d  by  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  33. 
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nated.(*^  A  specimen  of  the  learning  which  they  contained  is 
preserved  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Sylla,  and  relieves  us  from  all 
regret  for  their  loss.(*^) 

In  the  speech  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  preserved  on  bronze 
plates,  at  Lyons,  a  version  of  the  adventures  of  Servius  TuUius, 
different  from  that  followed  by  the  Roman  historians,  is  cited 
from  Etruscan  authorities.  (^)  Niebuhr  appears  to  think  that 
Claudius  (who  was  an  antiquarian,  and  composed  an  Etruscan 
history)  had  access  to  native  annals,  written  by  an  Etruscan 
some  time  in  the  century  beginning  with  the  year  407  B.C.  (^) 
If  they  were  written  about  the  year  360  B.C.,  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  about  a  century  and  a-half  earlier  than  the 
earliest  Roman  history;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would 
have  been  at  least  200  years  posterior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Servius  Tullius.  Even  therefore  if  we  adopt  Niebuhr's 
hypothesis,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  place  any  great  reUanoe  on 
the  testimony  of  such  a  chronicler.  (^)  But  there  is  nothing  in 
the  words  of  Claudius  which  leads  to  any  inference  as  to  the 
date  of  the  Etruscan  authority  whom  he  cites,  or  as  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  wrote.  Though  an  Etruscan,  he  may  have 
written  in  Latin.  In  a  future  chapter,  we  shall  moreover  show, 
that  the  Etruscan  testimony  adduced  by  Claudius  is  not  entitled 
to  credit,  and  that  it  affords  no  reason  for  believing  that  authentic 


(6a)  Vftrro  ap.  Ceniioriii.  do  die  Nat.  e.  17.  Comnare  MUller,  ib. 
vol.  i.  p.  6 ;  Tol.  li.  p.  286,  who  supposes  them  to  be  as  late  as  the  sixth 
ceotuiy  of  Rome. 

(63)  Plut.  SuU.  c.  7.  Die  Cass.  Fragm.  102,  ed.  Bekker,  whose  words 
appear  to  be  taken  from  Plutarch,  though  he  cites  Liry  and  Dicxiorus. 

(64)  Grutor,  p.  602,  and  in  sereral  editions  of  Tacitus.  Compare 
Schwegler,  vol.  i.  p.  717. 

(65)  IIiAt.  vol.  i.  p.  381.  He  says  that  '  tho  literature  of  Etruria  was 
far  older  than  that  of  Rome;  and  that  the  earliei*t  Roman  historian  must 
have  lived  a  full  century  later  than  the  time  when  the  Etniacan  annals 
were  coiniM>sid;  if  these  were  written  in  the  8tli  mcIc  of  their  nation.*— 
In  p.  l^tS.  Ill*  ninkes  the  8th  Etruscan  sirctiliim  b<gin  in  the  year  347  U.c. 

(66)  AftiTvvnrds,  Niebuhr  adds:  'AVhilo  we  take  into  account  that 
Etruria  r>iitiiiiied  to  flourish  until  the  time  of  Syila.  without  losing  her 
national  iii(le|H>iiden(*e,we  may  alm>  rt^^rtl  it  as  certain  tliat  during  alltliat 

J»erioil   tli«T<*  WHS  a  sucoession  of  annnlints,  am<»ni;  whom,  as  among  tho 
voman.  tlie  Inter  always  knew  mon*  than  his  predeees^ors,  without  having 
any  fre.<U  sounvs  of  information.* — vol.  i.  p.  3M. 
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accounts  of  the  early  period  of  Rome  were  preserved  in  Etruscan 
"writings.  (•') 

Lastly,  it  is  conjectured  by  Niebuhr,  that  Trogus  Pompeius, 
whose  Universal  History  was  abridged  by  Justin,  derived  from 
native  Mas^ian  chronicles  his  account  of  the  honorary  decrees  of 
the  Romans  to  the  Massilians  for  the  friendship  which  the  latter 
had  shovm  to  the  Romans  during  the  Gallic  war,  as  well  as  his 
information  respecting  the  maritime  wars  of  Massilia  against 
Carthagan 

§  5  We  have  already  seen  that,  according  to  Niebuhr, 
popular  poems,  combined  with  funeral  panegyrics,  formed  the 
groundwork  for  the  original  narrative  of  early  Roman  history. 
We  must  therefore  inquire  how  far  the  most  ancient  Roman 
historians  derived  their  accounts,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
popular  poetry. 

This  question  derives  its  importance  from  the  hypothesis  of 
Niebuhr,  and  from  the  arguments  with  which  he  and  other  later 
writers  have  supported  this  view.  Perizonius,  indeed,  a  Dutch 
philologist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  his  Animadversiones 
Historic£e,(^  had  conjectured  that  the  early  Roman  history  was 
derived  from  a  poetical  origin ;  but  his  remark  had  attracted  no 
attention;  and  before  the  publication  of  Niebuhr's  work,  popular 
poems  would  not  have  occupied  a  place  among  the  sources  of 
the  Roman  history  of  the  first  five  centuriea  Thus  Hooke,  in 
his  Dissertation  already  cited  (which  contains  a  review  of  the 
writings  of  Beaufort  and  his  opponents),  enumerating  these 
sources,  mentions  the  various  classes  of  annals  and  public  docu- 
ments, to  which  he  adds  family  memorials  and  funeral  ora- 
tions ;(^  but  he  says  nothing  of  popular  poema    The  hypothesis 


(67)  B<'loir,  ch.  xi.  §  31.  CoiriiMire  ICiebulir.  liCrt.  toI.  i.  p.  100, 1, 115, 
when*  11  low  er  estimate  of  the  credibility  of  t  lie  Kti  uscan  clironicles  is  taken. 

(68)  1  b.  p.  254. 

{(tg)  Compare  Corssen,  Origincs  Toi  gi.s  liomanfle  (Berlin,  1846), 
p.  112,  n.  1. 

(70)  Diss.  p.  xxxix.  Becker  still  ar^sii^iin  tlioiii  a  very  limited  and  sub* 
ordinate  place  in  bis  enumeiaiiou  of  tbe  s^^'urccs  of  the  early  Komaa 
liistory  :  vol.  L  p.  36. 
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of  Niebuhr  has  however  been  placed  by  him  in  so  specious 
and  attractive  a  form,  and  has  obtained  the  assent  of  writers  of 
so  high  an  authority,(^^)  that  it  will  require  a  full  investigation. 
In  examining  this  h3rpothesis,  we  shall,  consistently  with  the 
object  of  our  inquiry,  regard  it  merely  in  its  relation  to  historical 
evidence:  with  its  assthetical  bearings,  as  a  question  of  taste  and 
poetical  feeling,  we  have  at  present  no  concern. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  early  Roman  history  was,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  derived  from  popular  poems  which  were 
anterior  to  Nasvius  and  Ennius,  and  had  been  forgotten  before 
the  flourishing  age  of  Roman  literature,  rests  partly  on  pofdtive 
evidence,  and  partly  on  conjecture  and  arguments  from  ana- 
logy.(7^  We  will  commence  our  inquiry  with  the  former'portion 
of  the  subject,  giving  the  precedence  to  the  more  direct  proofs. 

Cato  (as  quoted  by  Cicero  in  three  places)  stated  in  his 
OrigineSy  that  it  was  the  custom  at  Rome,  many  centuries  before 
his  time,  for  those  who  partook  in  a  banquet  to  sing,  in  succession, 
the  praises  of  celebrated  men,  to  the  music  of  the  pipe.(^) 

A  similar  account  is  given  by  Valerius  Maximus,  about  200 
years  afterwards,  who  says  that  it  was  formerly  the  custom  for 


(71)  The  writers  who  hare  adopted  the  bypotheaia  of  Niebuhr,  and 
those  who  have  rejected  it,  are  enumerated  by  Schwe^ler,  vol.  i.  ]).  53-4. 
He  says  that  it  may  be  considered  at  present  as  generally  abandoned.  To 
the  writers  cited  by  him,  may  be  added  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Lays,  who  has  placed  Niebuhr*s  hypothesis  in  a  very  advantageous 
form,  and  Dr.  Arnold,  who  has  adopted  it  in  bis  History. 

(72)  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  254 — 61;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  xiii — xix; 
p.  6—9. 

(73)  ^^^  igitur  a  nostris  poets  vel  cogniti  vel  recepti.  Quamquam 
est  in  Originibus  solitos  esse  in  epulis  cauere  eonvivas  ad  tibicinem  de 
clarorum  horainura  virtutibus:  bonorero  taroen  huic  eencri  non  fuiaae 
d^clarat  oratio  Catonis,  in  quA  objecit,  ut  probruro,  M.  Nobiliori,  ^uod  ia 
ill  prorinciara  poetas  duxi»set.  Duxerat  autero  consul  ille  in  iEtoliam,  ut 
scimus.  Kimium.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  2.  Corict*niiug  this  charge  against 
^r.  Fiilvius  Nobilior,  see  Mever,  Orat.  U4)m.  Fra^nn-  p*  53.  The  Scriptor 
dt*  Vir.  111.,  c.  52,  says  that  Ennius  his  fiiciid  celebrated  bis  victory  over 
tlie  .Liolians.  'Grarissimus  auctor  in  (^ri^iiiibus  dixit  Cato,  morcni 
ajiud  majores  hunc  epularura  fuiss**,  ut  dfiiic«'pM,  qui  accubarent,  canerent 
al  tiiiiani  clarorum  virorum  lauden  atqii*  xiitute^.  Ex  quo  perspicuuni 
e-t  ct  •-aiitiis  tum  fuisse  rescripto:«  vo<*uiii  poiiis  et  carmina. — ib.  it.  2. 
'Uiiiiniii  exstarent  ilia  cannina.  qiur  Tuultis  s;iH;ulis  ante  suam  setntom 
iit  t  pull:!  esiio  cantitata  a  singulis  conviviSilc  clarorum  Tirorum  laudibus,  iu 
Ori^iuibus  scriptum  rcliquit  Cato.* — Brut.  c.  19. 
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elderly  persons  in  banquets  to  recite,  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe, 
verses  commemorating  the  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  in 
order  to  awaken  the  emulation  of  the  young.  Valerius  Mazimus 
prefers  those  lessons  to  any  foreign  discipline,  and  thinks  that 
this  was  the  school  in  which  such  men  as  Camillus,  Fabricius, 
Fabius,  Maroellus,  and  Soipio  were  trained.(^^) 

This  same  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Horace,  who  anticipates 
the  time  when,  under  the  peaceful  sway  of  Augustus,  the 
Bomans,  on  sacred  festivals,  will  sit  over  their  cups,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children ;  and,  after  having  offered  prayers 
to  the  gods,  will,  after  the  fashion  of  their  fathers,  sing  to  the 
music  of  the  pipe,  verses  which  celebrate  the  exploits  of  brave 
captains,  and  the  Trojan  origin  of  the  city.('^) 

Yarro,  who,  like  Cato  the  Elder,  was  an  antiquarian,  alluded 
to  this  custom  in  one  of  his  lost  works;  but  he  described  it 
under  a  different  form ;  for  instead  of  saying  that  the  guests  of 
an  advanced  age  recited  the  verses,  he  says,  that  ancient  poems 
were  sung  by  boys,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without,  the 
accompaniment  of  the  pipe.(^^) 


(74)  ii.  1,  §  10. 

(75)  '  No«que  et  profestis  lucibus,  ot  sacriB, 

Inter  jocosi  xnunera  Liben, 

Cum  prole,  raatronisque  nostris, 
Kite  Deoe  prius  apprecati, 
Virtute  functos,  morepatrum,  daces, 
Lydis  remiato  carmine  tibiia, 
Trojamque,  et  Anchiaen,  et  aim® 

Progenicm  Veneris  canemus.' — Od.  iv.  15. 

The  presence  of  the  wife  and  children  is  particularly  noted ;  because 
the  occasion,  though  conrivial,  is  sacred,  ana  the  children  are  supposed, 
according  to  the  remark  of  Valerius  Maximus,  to  receive  a  lesson  from 
the  verses.  With  the  last  part  of  this  passage,  we  may  compare  the 
account  which  Dante  gives  of  the  primitive  manners  of  the  Florentines, 
when  tliey  occupied  themselves,  at  nome,  with  their  family,  in  repeating 
the  early  legends  of  their  city. 

'  L'altra,  traendo  alia  rocca  la  cliioma, 
Favoleggiava  con  la  fuu  faiuii^Hia 
Dei  Trojani,  e  di  Fic^sole.  e  di  Jioma.' — Paradiso,  xr.  124. 

(7^1)  *  In  conriviis pueri modesti  [a<leraiit]  ut  cantarent  carmina  antiaua, 
in  qiiiinis  laudes  erant  majorum,  et  assft  voci*,  ot  cum  tibicine.* — Ap.  ^on. 
in  aj<s;*i  vo-e.     (A''ol.  i.  p.  iii,  ed.  BijK>nt.) 

Mr.  Maraulay  rightly  remarks.  Prof.  p.  20.  that  the  epithet  motlesti  is 
added  in  order  to  mark  tliat  the  boys  were  n«)t  of  the  class  of  musicians 
who  VI ere  usually  present  at  tho  supi)crs  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans. 
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In  the  passages  of  Cato  and  Varro  we  are  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  reading  them  with  the  context ;  a  circumstance 
which  renders  their  interpretation  more  difficult     The  customs 
which  they  severally  describe  are  not  identical  in  their  details, 
but  in  substance  they  are  equivalent    Varro  describes  the  poems 
as  being  sung  to  the  company  by  a  boy,  of  good  reputation,  and 
probably  not  employed  professionally.     Cato,  on  the  other  hand, 
represents  the  guests  as  themselves  singing  the  verses  in  suc- 
cession  (deinceps).      From   the   latter   circumstance,   Niebuhr 
infers  that '  the  lays,  being  the  common  property  of  the  nation, 
were  known   to   every  free   citizen :'  (p)  whereas  Corssen,  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Early  Roman  Poetry,  which  obtained 
a  prize  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  rejects  this  supposition,  and 
conceives  that  separate  poems,  relating  to  persons  severally  con- 
nected with  the  guests,  are  intended.('^ 

Cato  is  undoubtedly  a  witness  of  high  authority  (as  Cicero 
calls  him)  with  reference  to  his  own  time,  and  the  times  imme- 
diately preceding  him.  Moreover,  he  had  investigated  the  anti- 
quities of  his  country,  and  if  any  authentic  accounts  of  ancient 
customs  had  been  preserved,  he  would  report  them  with  fidelity. 
The  same  may  likewise  be  said  of  Varro.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  what  information  even  Cato  could  have  possessed 
with  respect  to  customs  prevalent  in  the  early  times  of  Rome, 
many  centuries  (as  he  says)  before  his  own  time.  Valerius 
Maximus,  in  referring  to  the  same  aistom,  conceives  it  to  be 
within  Cato's  personal  knowledge,  for  he  describes  not  only  Cato's 
immediate  predecessors,  as  Fabricius,  but  his  contemporaries,  as 
Fabius  Maximus,  Alarcellus,  and  Scipio,  as  having  been  animated 
to  their  great  deeds  by  the  songs  which  they  had  heard  in  their 
youth. 

AVliatcver  the  exact  nature,  extent,  influence,  and  antiquity 
of  the  custom  may  have  been,  it  >e«  ms  impossible  to  attribute 
to  it  any  great  importance  with  r^sj>«  ct  to  the  formation  of  the 
euily  Human  history.     That  a  habit  of  reciting,  on  festive  aud 


(77)  ni«t  vol.  i.  p.  255.  (jS)  Ibid.  p.  116,  7. 
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solemn  occasions,  certain  poetical  compositions,  commemorative 
of  the  exploits  of  their  celebrated  men,  existed  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  is  highly  probable  ;  and  that  it  may  have  con- 
tributed, together  with  the  funeral  orations,  to  preserve  and 
refresh  the  memory  of  the  past,  need  not  be  doubted ;  but  that 
the  verses  thus  recited  should  have  served,  to  any  extent,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  early  Roman  history,  without  the  fact  being 
known  to  Cato,  or  to  any  of  his  successors  in  the  field  of  history, 
or  being  ever  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Dionysius,  the 
latter  of  whom  carefully  enumerates  all  the  sources  of  the  early 
Roman  history,  is  wholly  incredibla  If  either  Cato  or  Cicero 
had  entertained  any  suspicion  that  the  custom  in  question  had 
been  attended  with  such  important  results,  is  it  likely  that  in 
mentioning  it  they  would  not  have  adverted  to  a  subject  so 
interesting  to  every  educated  Roman?  Moreover,  Polybius 
particularly  dwells  on  the  influence  of  the  funeral  orations  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  ancestorial  portraits  in  stimulating  the 
youth  to  honourable  and  patriotic  acts,  and  in  creating  a  love  of 
glory;  and  he  introduces  these  remarks  by  saying  that  the 
Romans  seek  by  their  customs  to  produce  this  effect  ]Q^)  yet  he 
makes  no  mention  of  the  songs  at  banquets,  as  contributing  to 
the  same  end. 

But,  it  is  further  argued,  Ennius,  the  father  of  Latin  poetry — 
though  of  Latin  poetry  in  its  polished  and  secondary  form — makes 
mention  of  the  ancient  rude  verses,  which  the  native  poets  had 
composed  before  his  time.  The  passage  of  Ennius,  in  question, 
80  far  as  it  has  been  preserved,  is  as  follows :  it  appears  to  have 
stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book  of  his  Annales  : 

'  Scripscre  alii  rem 
VcrRibus,  quos  olim  Fauni  vntcsquc  canebant, 
Quuin  ueque  Musarum  scopuloa  quisquam  luperarat, 
Nee  dicti  studiosus  erat.'  "* 


(79)  I*olyb.  vi.  62 — 6.  The  ex]>rt*8gioiiff  of  Polybiua,  in  ipeaking  of  tlio 
fiiitcral  orations,  closely  resemble  tiiohc  of  A'alcTiu8  Maximus,  in  describiu;; 
the  efr«  ct  of  the  old  patriotic  son^s. 

(So    St»e  Cic.  Brut.  18,  1*J ;  Orator,  c.  f^l  ;  Do  Dir.  i.  60;  A'arro  do 


p.  100. 
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This  passage,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero,  contains  the  apology 
of  Ennius,  for  either  omitting,  or  only  touching  slightly  on,  the 
First  Punic  War,  in  his  Annals.  The  subject,  he  says,  had  been 
already  occupied  by  a  poet,  who  xTTote  in  Saturnian  metre  ;  in 
verses  such  as  the  Fauns  and  religious  poets  used  to  chant,  when 
no  one  had  climbed  the  rocks  of  the  Greek  Muses,  or  had  studied 
the  graces  of  speech. 

Naevius  had,  before  the  time  of  Ennius,  written  a  poem  on 
the  First  Punic  War,  in  Satumiaa  metre.(***)  Ennius,  a  native 
of  Calabria,  a  semi-Greek,  composed  his  Annalea  in  hexameter 
verses,  innovating  upon  the  previous  practice  of  Latin  versifiers, 
and  introducing  for  the  first  time  that  Greek  metre  into  Roman 
literature.  To  this  change  he  alludes  in  the  passage  just  quoted, 
boasting  that  he  was  the  first  to  open  the  gates,  and  speaking,(^ 
in  a  contemptuous  and  disparaging  tone,  of  the  rude  strains  of  his 
predecessor  ;(*^)  though,  as  Cicero  says,  he  nevertlieless  thought 
it  prudent  to  abstain  from  retreading  the  ground  over  which 
Naevius  had  travelled,  in  poetry,  not  undeserving  of  praise, 
though  less  polished  than  that  of  Ennius.(^^) 

In  characterizing  the  poem  of  Naevius,  his  more  refined  suc- 
cessor classes  it  with  such  verses  as  the  Fauns  and  the  Vatea  used 


(8i)  See  Nsrii  Fragmenta,  ed.  Klussmann,  p.  32. 

(82)  Cicero,  Orator,  c.  51,  quotes  from  Ennius  the  words,  '  Nos  ausi 
rcserare.'    Hence  the  passage  has  been  thus  restored  on  conjecture — 

'  Nos  ausi  reserare  fores,  nos  fecimos  longos 
Versus/ 

Although  this  restoration  is  of  no  authority,  it  probably  represents  pretb^ 
correctly  the  moaning  of  the  original.  We  know  from  Cic.  Leg.  li.  2/, 
that  Ennius  called  heroic  versos  lomi^i  versus.  The  words  'nos  ausi 
reserare,*  have  been  supposed  to  allude  to  a  passage  in  Nsriuo ;  but 
the  allusion  seems  imaginary.  See  Ennii  Fragm.  p.  90 ;  Kev.  Fragm. 
p.  79. 

(83)  Ennio  licuit  Vetera  contemnonti  dicere.  Orator,  ib.  Sit  Knntus 
siin<',  ut  est  certe,  perfectior ;  qui  ci  ilium,  ut  simulat,  contemneret,  SiC. 
Brut.  c.  19. 

(84)  Niebuhr.  Lect.  vol.  ii.  p.  2*X\,  uncaks  of  'the  great  poom  of 
Krcvius*  in  the  Saturnian  rhythm  ;  nnd  tuM*:  'that  he  was  a  gn*at  ])04't, 
wi»  may  believe  on  the  as!<ertion  ol'  i'i.'cro.*  Cicero,  however,  only  ^ays 
tliAt  liiH  '  Bt*lium  Puiiicum,  qnnA  >[\n>ni.4  opus,  deleetat.* — lirnt.  V.K 
and  lower  down,  in  comparing  >'a-viM«  with  Ennius:  *  Scripst-ri ,  inquit, 
alii  rem  versibus ;  et  lurulente  quiiciii  ichpserunt,  etiami«i  minus  quatn 
tu  iiolite.*  Horace  dencriber  tlio  KcnaiM  of  his  time  as  being  familiar 
with  the  poetry  of  ^'wius.   Ep.  ii.  I,  53.    See  Bemhardy,  ib.  p.  :)58. 
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to  chant  The  meaning  which  Ennius  intended  to  convey  by  this 
often  quoted  passage,  may  be  traced  with  tolerable  distinctnesa 

The  Fauns  were  native  Italian  deities,  who  were  supposed  to 
haunt  the  forests  and  other  wild  places.  (**°)  They  had  semi- 
animal  and  semi-human  forms,  and  they  belonged  to  the  same 
class  as  Pan,('^  and  the  Satyrs,  in  the  Greek  mythology.  In  this 
character,  they  were  connected  with  the  rude  songs  of  shep- 
herds and  husbandmen.(^  They  were,  at  the  same  time, 
viewed  as  endowed  with  prophetic  powers :  the  voices  presaging 
good  or  evil  fortune,  which  were  heard  in  lone  spots,  or  even  in 
the  throng  of  the  battle,  were  attributed  to  thenL(^     Faunui 


(85)  Vireil,  Eel.  yi.  27,  repreBents  the  Fauns  and  the  wild  animals  aa 
dancing  to  tue  song  of  Silenus.  In  the  Georgics,  he  calk  the  Fauna  rural 
deities,  and  combines  them  with  the  wood-nymphs : 

'  £t  Yoe  agrestiun  praesentia  numina  Fauni, 
Ferte  simul  Faunique  pedem  Dryadesque  puelljc.' 

Georg.  i,  10,  11. 

Compare  Horace,  Od.  i.  17,  iii.  18 ;  Art.  Poet.  244.  In  the  curious  legend 
in  Ovid's  Fasti,  iii.  285-*330,  Pious  and  Faunus  are  described  as  native 
deities  of  Italy,  and  as  frequenting  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the 
open  country.     Compare  Plut.  Num.  15. 

Dionysius,  i.  31,  42,  describes  Faunus  as  the  descendant  of  Mars,  and 
kin^  of  the  Aborigines ;  the  Komans  (he  says)  worship  him  as  one  of  their 
native  deities  with  sacrifiees  and  songs :  Ovaitus  kcu  t^daU.  In  Virgil  ^n. 
▼ii.  45—9,  Saturn  is  the  father  of  Hcus,  Picus  of  Faunus,  and  Faunus 
of  Latinus.     See  below,  ch.  ix.  §  1. 

(86)  Faunus  is  considered  aa  the  equivalent  of  the  Grecian  god  Pan. 
See  Ovid,  Fa^t.  ii.  2G7 — 82,  and  compare  the  passage  of  Lucretius  in  n.  87. 
Picus  and  Faunus  resemble  the  Satyrs  and  Panes  of  the  Greek  nivthology, 
according  to  Plutarch.  Num.  15.  He  is  also  closely  allied  with  oylvanus : 
Hartung,  Eeligion  der  Edmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  185.  Both  these  are  rural 
deities,  who  frequent  the  woods  and  mountains.  Concerning  Faunus,  see 
the  ample  collection  of  passages  in  Klausen,  ^neaa  uud  die  Penaten, 
vol.  ii.  p.  844 — 8.    Also  Heyne,  £xc.  v.  ad  Mn.  vii. 

(87)  '  Hipc  loca  capripedea  Satyros  nymphaaque  tenere, 

Finitimi  fingunt,  et  J*aunos  esse  IcHjuuntur^ 
Quorum  noctivago  stre])itu,  ludoquc  jocanti. 
Affirmant  vulgo  tacitunia  silentia  rumpi, 
Chordarumoue  sonos  fieri  dulcesque  querelas. 
Tibia  quaa  fundit,  digit  is  pul^ata  canentum ; 
£t  genus  agricolum  late  F<'iiti>c(Te,  quum  Pan, 
Pinea  semiferi  capitii<  Vfl.-miiiia  qiia^sans. 
Unco  s«pe  labro  calainos  iH^mirrit  hiantes. 
Fistula  sylvestrem  nc  ces>ei  fiii)drn>  inusam.* 

Lucret.  iv.  582^91. 

(88)  See  the  verses  of  Lncretiu-^  ritetl  above.  Dion,  llnl.,  v.  16. 
snys  that  sunematural  appearances  riiu>iiig  panic  fears,  and  divine  voices 
disturbing  ttie  mind,  were  attributed  bv  the  Poroana  to  Faunua.  Sa'pe 
elium  et  in  pnrliia  Fauni  auditi,  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  45. 
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gave  oracles  in  a  lonely  grove,  near  Albunea ;  and  Fatua  the 
wife  of  Faunus,  had  a  spirit  of  divination.  (^^ 

They  therefore  were  conceived  as  combining  the  wild  and 
rustic,  with  the  prophetic  and  oracular  character ;  and  accord- 
ingly Varro  explains  the  verse  of  Ennius  by  saying  that  the 
Fauns  were  accustomed,  in  sylvan  retreats,  to  deliver  prophecies 
expressed  in  Satumian  verse&(*^  Festus  likewise  says  that  the 
very  ancient  verses,  in  which  Faunus  was  believed  to  have  made 
his  predictions,  were  called  Satumian.(^^)  The  Saturnian  metre 
was  even  sometimes  denominated  Faunian;  from  its  supposed 
connexion  with  the  ancient  Faunua^^ 

(89)  Sec  the  fine  account  of  the  oracle  of  Faunus,  in  Virp.  -<En.  vii.  81. 
Fauno  fuit  uxor  nomine  Fatua,  ause  assidue  divino  spiritu  implbta  velut 

Ser  furorem  futura  prsmonebat.   tlnde  adhuc  qui  inspirari  solent,  Fatunri 
icuntur.    Justin.  Iviii.  l,and  other  passages  in  Klansen,  ib.  p.  848.    Con* 
coming  the  prophetic  nature  of  Faunus,  see  Hejne,  £xc.,  t.  ad  .£n.  rii. 

(90)  Fauni  dei  Latinorum,  ita  ut  Faunus  ot  Fauna  sit :  hos  versibus, 
quofi  Yoeant  SatumioA,  in  silvcstribus  locis  traditum  est  solitos  fari  futura, 
a  quo  fando  Fauuos  dictos.     Varro  de  L.  L.  rii.  §  3G. 

Like  the  Fauns  of  Italy,  Sileuus  in  the  Gret»k  mythology  combiniHlthe 
character  of  a  coarse  reveller  in  the  train  of  Bacchus,  with  the  gif\s  of 
prophecy  and  ^indom.  See  the  author's  Treatise  on  Methods  of  Keasoning 
m  Politics,  vol.  ii.  p.  265,  n.  78.  Compare,  on  the  oue  hand,  Silenus,  aa 
described  in  the  0th  Eclogue, 

'  IiiHntum  hesterno  venas,  ut  semper,  laccho,' 
and  in  Ovid,  as  falling  from  his  ass: 

*  Pando  Silenus  asello. 
Clamarunt  comitea,  surge,  age,  surge,  pater,* 

with  Silenus,  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  or  dcHvcring 
lessons  of  wiiidom :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  compare  Faunus,  as  represeotea 
in  the  8tor\'  in  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  303 — 358,  with  Faunus  the  mysterious 
oracular  deity  in  Virgil,  iEn.  vii.  81 — KKJ.  The  absence  of  restraint  and 
self-control,  \%hich  characterizes  prophetic  enthusiainn.  as  well  as  Bacchana« 
lian  indulgence,  seems  to  be  the  point  of  union.  liartung.  ib.  p.  180,  infers 
from  the  verse  of  Fnnius,  that  coUectioos  of  oracular  dicta  in  Satumiau 
Terse,  were  then  in  existence. 

I  am  unable  to  agree  with  ^fr.  ^facaulay,  pref.  p.  IG,  in  approring  tlie 
Euhemeristic  supiiosition  of  Scaliger,  that  tue  Fauns  were  *a  claas  of 
men  who  exerci^ica  in  f^tium.  at  n  very  remote  periiHl,  the  same  functions 
which  belou^'cd  to  the  Mogians  in  lVr<<ta,  and  the  Bards  in  Gaul.* 

((>i)  Versus  quoque  antiqui.niiimi.  quibus  Fauuiu  fata  cecinisso 
hominibus  vidctur,  batumii  appall  ii>tiir ;  quibus  et  a  Nsvio  belluiu 
I'linicum  scriptum  est,  et  amuliis  u.ii>  )>luni  eomposita  sunt.  Festus.  in 
S.  tumo,  p.  325. 

(*)2)  See  ^lar.  Victorin.  Gra'nm.  i  i.  18.  p.  190,  ed.  Gaisford.  In 
a  :;l>Mii«  of  Placidua  quoted  by  B  rtiliir  ly.  Hom.  Litt.  p.  166,  from  Miii 
i\  II.  A'at.  tom.  iii.  p.  44>2.  a  diff'Tin  ••n^in  of  this  appellation  is  givn.. 
'  F.innnrum  modorum.antiqtii:«Hiiiiuriirii  VirfWinuquihms  jFuMuMJt  cfi<  hr^tiur.* 
In  the  following  well-kuowo  pas^a^e  of  lloraoe,  the  ruggod  uniK>lialicd 

VOL.  L  P 
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The  Vates  intended  by  Ennius  were  doubtless  religious  and 
oracular  poets,  like  Marcius  the  VateSf  whose  prophecies  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  are  cited  by  Livy,(^)  and  like  the  Vates, 
whose  ancient  writings  are  enumerated  by  Horace  among  the  pri- 
mitive remains  of  Roman  antiquity.(^)  Ennius  therefore  in  this 
verse  seems  to  allude  chiefly  to  the  sacred  and  oracular  poetry 
of  Rome  and  Latium,  composed  in  rugged  unpolished  Satiunian 
metre ;  which  he  classes  with  the  historical  poem  of  Naevius  on  the 
First  Punic  War,  and  opposes  jointly  with  that  poem,  to  his  own 
hexameter  Annales,  imitated  from  the  classical  Greek  models. 

This  passage  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  proving  the 
existence  of  historical  poems,  in  Latium,  earlier  than  Nasvius 
and  Enniu& 

A  proof  of  the  preservation  of  ancient  songs  relative  to 
Romulus  and  Remus  is  found  in  a  passage  of  Dionysius,  where 
he  reports  the  account  of  the  birth  and  early  years  of  the 
twins  given  by  Fabius  Pictor.  It  has  hence  been  thought  that 
the  chanting  of  these  songs,  which  is  described  as  an  existing 
practice,  refers  to  the  time  of  Fabius,  and  not  of  Dionysius 
himself  It  appears  however  from  the  context,  that  Dionysius 
alludes  to  his  own  time,  and  describes  a  contemporary  custonL(^^) 


character  of  the  Satumiau  verse,  its  connexion  with  the  country,  and  its 
onposition  to  the  Greek  metres,  by  which  it  was  supplanted,  are  all 
clearly  marked. 

'  Gnecia  capta  ferum  rictorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio.     Sic  horridus  ille 
Defluxit  numerus  Satumiiis.  et  grave  virus 
MunditifiD  pepulere ;  sed  in  longuin  tamen  svum 
Manserunt,  nodieque  mauent,  vestigia  ruris,* 

Ep.  ii.  1,  16d— 60. 
The  vettiaia  rurit  in  these  verses  coincide  with  tlie  idea  expressed  by 
the  Fauni  of  Ennius.     Concerning  rude  rustic  verses  at  harvest,  see  Viru* 
Georg.  ii.  386 ;  Klotc.  p.  284. 

(93)  I^^»  xx^-  12.    Ck>mpare  Eggrr.  Lat.  Serm.  Eel.  p.  110—2. 

(94)  '  Sic  fautor  veteruni,  ut  tnbulas  ]>cccare  vetantes, 

Ouas  bis  quinque  viri  sauxoruut,  foedera  regum 
Vel  Gabiis  vel  cum  ri^'idis  :i'<{uata  Sabinis, 
Pontificum  libros,  aituntti  rolHinina  ratum, 
Dictitet  Albano  ^iusa.*^  iu  m«>nte  iocutas.* 

Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1,  23—7. 
Compare  Corssen,  ib.  p.  7 — 15.     Tlie  p:u«sa;;e  of  Ennius  is  fully  expluiued 
by  Bemhardy,  Bom.  Litt.  p.  1(14.  I'U;. 

(i)$)  See  note  A.  at  the  end  of  the  cliupter. 
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No  judgment  can  therefore  be  formed  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
songs  in  question :  they  may  perhaps  be  posterior  to  the  time 
when  the  statue  of  the  she-wolf  and  twins  was  dedicated  in  the 
Capitol,  and  when  the  legend  had  been  fully  formed.  Thej'  may 
have  grown  out  of  the  legend,  and  have  had  no  influence  in  its 
formation ;  just  as  the  egg  of  Leda,  which  was  hung  up  in  a 
temple  of  Sparta,  and  the  ivory  rib  of  Pelops,  together  with 
many  other  similar  relics  preserved  in  Greek  and  Roman  temples, 
were  the  consequence  of  fabulous  legends  respecting  gods  and 
heroes,  and  not  their  oause.('') 

The  naenia,  a  song  of  lament  chanted  at  funerals,  generally 
by  hired  women,  has  been  enumerated  among  the  poems  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  early  Roman  history  i^^  but  although 
these  dirges  may  have  celebrated  the  praises  of  eminent  men, 
they  were  doubtless  for  the  nxost  part  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
regular  compositions,  and  the  memory  of  them  could  scarcely 
survive  the  day  of  the  funeraL(^  The  funeral  oration,  or  the 
poems  sung  at  banquets,  would  be  more  Ukely  to  become  a 
permanent  record  of  the  fame  of  the  deceased. 

The  utmost  extent,  therefore,  of  the  direct  and  positive  evi- 
dence is  to  prove  that  at  an  early  time,  poems,  or  ballads,  com- 
memorating the  praises  of  the  great  men  of  the  Republic,  were 
sung  at  banquet^  and  on  other  festive  or  solemn  occasions.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  that  any  classical  writer  on  Roman  antiquity 
believed,  or  suspected,  that  poems  of  this  kind  contributed,  in 
any  material  degree,  to  the  formation  of  the  early  Roman  his- 
tory. The  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr,  however,  not  only  supplies 
this  link,  but  it  also  furnishes  a  detailed  scheme  of  the  poems 

(96)  On  ancient  relics,  see  ^I<5m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inicript.,  torn.  vi.  p.  84. 

(97)  See  Xiebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  T  p.  256 ;  Le<-t.  toI.  i.  p.  10. 

(9S)  Nirnia  est  carmeii,<|U<>d  in  funere  laudandi  gratiAcantatur  adtibiani ; 
Foetus,  p.  163 ;  cf.  p.  161.  *  Ncnin  inrptum  et  inconditum  caruu'n.  qu«>d 
adducta  pretio  mulier,  aiuc  j>r.i'tic.i  dii*eretur,  iis  auibua  propimpii  mm 
ei«!H*nt  mortuis  exhil>eret.  *  i V  rticr  dirolwiitur  apua  veterea  qu.-c  ndliiiK'n 
Solent  funeri  mercede  CMiiiliftf.  iit  ct  flerent  et  fortia  facta  laudiri'nt.' 
>*ouius  in  vr^  Comprin'  C'i«-.  >W  I.fj^.  ii.  24.  See  Corssen,  i1».  p.  I'XJ ; 
Uartung,  vol.  i^  p.  28S  ;  Streiib  r.  ii».  p.  10. 

A  goddess  XaMia  w.is  pcrdouiliod  out  of  tUif  funeral  bment ;  Hartun;;, 
vol.  ii.  p.  216. 

pa 
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out  of  which  much  of  the  received  narrative  of  events  for  the 
first  three  or  four  centuries  is  represented  as  having  been  con- 
structed. 

In  the  first  place,  he  considers  nearly  the  entire  history  of 
the  Roman  kings  as  having  been  formed  from  poems  into  a  prose 
narrative.  The  reign  of  Romulus,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Asylum  to  his  marvellous  death,  is  (with  the  exception  of  some 
prosaic  details  on  the  Etruscan  wars)  described  as  forming  one 
continuous  epic  poem.C^  On  Numa,  it  appears,  there  were 
only  short  lays;(^^)  but  Tullus  Hostilius  the  third  king,  the 
story  of  the  Horatii,  and  the  destruction  of  Alha, — events  which 
belong  to  his  reign — ^formed  an  epical  whole,  like  the  poem  on 

Romulus.  O 

In  the  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  there  is  no  appearance  of 

poetical  colouring,  and  everything  happens  according  to   the 

ordinary  course  of  nature.     It  forms  therefore  a  breach  in  this 

series  of  historical  poeiry.Q^      *  But  with  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus 

(Niebuhr  proceeds  to  say)  a  great  poem  begins,  which  ends  with 

the  battle  of  Regillus,  and  this  lay  of  the  Tarquius,  even  in  its 

prose  shape,  is  still  inexpressibly  poetical ;  nor  is  it  less  unlike 

real  history.     The  arrival  of  Tarquinius  the  Lucumo  at  Rome ; 

his  exploits  and  victories ;  his  death ;  then  the  marvellous  story 

of  Servius ;  Tullia  s  unholy  marriage ;  the  murder  of  the  just 

king;   the   whole   story  of  the  last  Tarquinius;   the  warning 

presages  of  his  fall ;  Lucretia ;  the  assumed  idiocy  of  Brutus ; 

his  death ;  the  war  with  Porsenna ;  finally  the  truly  Homeric 

battle  of  Regillus ;  all  this  forms  an  epic  poem,  which  in  power 

and  brilliance  of  imagination  leaves  everything  produced  by  the 

Romans  in  later  times  far  behind  it'(^^) 


(99)  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  220—237,  258. 

(100)  Hiat.  vol.  i.  p.  237—40.  2o8. 

(101)  lb.  p.  258,  340—62.  Elsew litre,  lie  says  that  the  purely  fabulous 
i.v.\  poetical  portion  of  Boman stor}*  cuds  u  ith  Nunia  ;  and  that  with  Tullu> 
1I<  stilius  the  mytliico-hiatoric-al,  or  sfomi-liistorical  period  begins ;  ib. 
1>.  24(^8  ;  Led.  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

(ic)  II).  p.  259,  35-/- G. 

(103)  Hint,  vol.  i.  1).  2oD.  Compnre p.  357—71 :  'The Lay  of  L.  Tar- 
C|ninius  Priscus,  and  Sen-iun  TuUiu.^.'  In  y.  4SS- — 500,  the  am-ient  le;;ciid 
c»r  tLe  last  Tarquin  is  recounted.    In  p.  510,  he  speaks  of  attempting  to 
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A  similar  hypothesis  is  made  by  Niebuhr  with  respect  to 
some  portions  of  the  subsequent  history.  Thus  the  adventxires 
of  Coriolanus  are  traced  by  him  to  a  '  heroic  poem  I'Q^)  and  the 
exploits  of  Cincinnatus  against  the  iSquians  are  derived  from  a 
like  source. (^°')  The  account  of  the  siege  of  Veii  is  moreover 
described  as  founded  in  great  part  upon  a  narrative  poem ; 
though  some  other  prose  account  of  this  war  is  stated  to  have 
existed.  (1^ 

restore  *  the  outlines  of  the  old  lost  poem/  For  the  war  with  Porsenna, 
and  the  battle  of  Kcgillus,  see  ib.  p.  541 — 52.  Couccmiug  the  termination 
of  the  *  Lay  of  the  Tarquins,'  see  p.  558 ;  and  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  124. 

(104)  '  Poetical  invention  seems  to  have  allowed  itself  free  Bco]^)e  in  this 

Btorv ;  and  so  the  whole  of  it  must  be  excluded  from  history The 

battle  fought  by  Cn.  Marcius  before  a  town;  which  he  takes  witlr  his  own 
hand,  is  an  idea  belonging  to  an  heroic  poem.*  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  243.  '  The 
whole  story  of  Coriolanus  is  neither  more  nor  leas  tliau  a  poem,  in  which  a 
series  of  events  l)eloncing  to  various  years  is  referred  to  one  man  and  to 
one  period.*    Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  176. 

xhe  words  of  Dionysius  respecting  Coriolanus — fCtrai  ca<  vfivtXrai  Kpoc 
airiivrwv  mc  ii'vifiric  ^^ai  itKaiog  ttvfip,  viii.  62 — are  understood  by  Corssen,  ib. 
p.  101.  to  refer  to  sacred  songs;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  have  no  such 
reference,  and  that  the  meaning  simply  is  that  '  he  is  celebrated  W  all  as 
a  pious  and  iust  man.*  The  passage  is  so  construed  by  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol. 
ii.  p.  23t).  who  in  general  is  not  slow  in  discovering  allusions  to  poetry 
which  are  invisible  to  ordinary  eyes. 

^105)  •  The  ta»k  of  relieving  the  besieged  army  had  been  transferred  to 

a  celebruted  name  by  a  very  highly  wrought  political  legend The 

contents  of  this  i>oem  are  unquestionably  very  old.'  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 
*  This  legend  will  not  stand  the  test  of  historical  criticism,  any  more  than 
those  which  refer  to  the  time  of  the  kings.  But  such  a  test  must  not  be 
applied  to  it,  any  more  than  to  them.  The  poet,  whether  he  sang  his  story 
or  told  it,  liad  no  need  to  reflect/  &c.  ib.  p.  268.  Compare  Lect.  vol.  1. 
p.  181.  2. 

(106)  '  Thus  far  we  have  the  simple  narrative  of  the  war,  at  it  was  given 
by  the  Annals.  Their  account  of  the  capture  of  the  city  hat  been  entirely 
supplanted  by  a  poetical  story,  belonging  to  the  lay  or  legend,  wliichevcr 
one  may  choose  to  call  it,  of  Camillus ;  ait  epic  marratire,  the  featum  of 
which  are  irreconcilable  with  histon',  and  which  extends  from  this  ]ieriod 
down  to  the  last  victory  over  the  Gauls  by  the  Alban  Mount,  forming  a 
whole,  still  presen-ed,  at  least  in  substam^e,  under  a  biograpliical  form,  in 
riutarch.  In  this  legend  Veii  is  the  Koinan  I  lion :  from  it  came  tlie  story 
that  the  liege  lasted  ten  years :  it  is  by  the  same  legend  that  the  destiny 
of  the  city  is  connected  with  the  prodigy  of  the  Alban  lake;  that  the  gnls 
themselves  are  represented  a>  interfering  to  decide  it ;  and  that  the  late 
of  the  victorious  general  and  thf  cuiuiucring  people  are  made  to  rrstilt.  ns 
an  expiation  for  their  exc<*s>ivo  pn»^|M•rity,  from  the  fall  of  Veii.  llei.ci-- 
forth  we  are  no  longer  standiii;;  «*u  historical  ground:  I  shall  relatt*  fhn 
poem  like  the  rest.  rt*siorin;;  \i>  on;;inal  aubttance.*  Hist.  v«»l.  ii.  p.  M'k 
C«»nipare  pp.  471.  48(),  481,  where  other  allusions  to  the  |»oetita]  chara<  ter 
of  the  legend  occur. 

In  his  Lectures,  the  same  liyi»o;hi*fis  is  rqnroduccd  in  the  foll>iiiug 
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The  adventures  which  gave  to  T.  Manlius  his  surname  of 
Torquatus,  and  to  M.  Valerius  his  surname  of  Corvus,  in  the 
years  367  and  348  B.C.,  are  considered  as  founded  on  heroic  lays, 
and  as  proving  that  the  heroes  of  Rome  were  even  at  this  late 
period  the  themes  of  song.(*^  A  marvellous  story  of  a  gigantic 
youth,  who  assisted  the  Romans  in  a  battle  against  the  Bruttians 
and  Lucanians  in  the  year  282  B.C.,  and  was  believed  to  be  the 
god  Mars,  is  declared  to  be  the  last  episode  in  Roman  history 
that  belongs  to  poetry.(*^) 

Kiebuhr  considers  the  poems  wbicb  narrated  the  early 
history,  and  particularly  that  of  the  kings,  to  be  anterior  to 
Ennius,  but  to  be  later  than  the  Gallic  conflagration.  The 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  tbe  city,  about  the  jesLr  304  RG, 
at  the  end  of  the  Second  Samnite  War,  is  supposed  by  him  to  be 
the  flourishing  period  of  this  prse-Ennian  epic  or  ballad  poetry.  It 
was,  he  thinks,  distinguished  by  its  plebeian,  and  anti-patrician 
spirit:  but  notwithstanding  this  character,  which  would  have 
rendered  the  poems  acceptable  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  Roman 
Community,  Ennius,  who  was  blind  to  their  merits,  succeeded 
in  suppressing  them.(^^ 


form :  '  The  war  of  Vcii  preiiented  to  the  ancients  a  paraDel  to  the  Trojan 
war ;  the  siege  was  believed  to  hare  lasted  ten  years ;  and  the  taking  of  the 
city  was  as  manrellous  as  that  of  Troy  by  the  wooden  horse.  But  the 
account  of  the  whole  war  is  not  fictitious ;  the  ancient  songs  took  up 
isolated  historical  ]>oints,  which  they  worked  out  and  eniWllisli^,  and  ikts 
coHstifufes  the  difference  betKeen  them  and  the  la^t  of  the  earliett  Ah(o/y. 
An  annalistic  narrative  which  is  by  no  means  incredible,  runs  parallel  to 
these  lays.  The  defeat  of  the  tribunes  Virginius  and  Sergius  is  historical, 
but  the  detail  about  the  Alban  lake,  and  the  like,  belongs  to  historical  tra- 
dition, and  must  be  taken  as  the  ancients  give  them :  whether  they  were 
composed  in  prose  or  in  verse  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.'  Ho  thvn 
gives  a  summary  of  the  narrative  of  the  last  three  years  of  the  siege,  and 
adds :  '  This  is  very  pretty  poetry,  and  if  we  eiuimine  the  historical  non- 
sense of  this  account,  we  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  poem  ;'  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  215,  6.  The  defeat  of  Virginius  and 
Si'rtpus,  which  Kiebuhr  singles  i>ut  as  historical,  is  described  in  Livv, 
▼.  8,  9. 

(107)  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  7t».  SO :  T^  ct.  vol.  i.  p.  908 ;  below,  eh.  xiii.  §  1:^ 

(108)  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  4'M.    Tlic  story  is  taken  from  Val.  Max.,  i.  M,  <». 

(109)  nist.  vol.  i.  p.  2*»9— ril.  Mr.  Mncaulay  supposes  hid  Lay  of  JL.ra- 
tins  to  have  been  ninJc  altout  tlic  y-nr  360  u.c.=394  B.C.,  four*  years  br- 
fore  the  Gallic  conflagration.  JL- f^uii|>oses  his  I^ay  of  Virginia  to  havy 
Jx^eu  sung  in  382  r.c.==372  b.c.,  and  his  Lay  of  the  Battle  of  Kegillus  Vy 
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Such  is  an  outline  of  Niebuhr's  hypothesis  with  respect  to 
the  derivation  of  the  early  Roman  history  from  popular  epic 
poems,  or  narrative  ballads.  We  will  proceed  to  inquire  how 
far  it  accords  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  whether  it  is 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  explaining  numerous  and  unconnected 
circumstances  by  a  simple  and  consistent  theory. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  is,  under  what  aspect  does 
this  hypothesis  regard  a  poem,  and  what  are  the  characteristic 
features  of  poetry  by  which  its  presence,  in  an  altered  and  com- 
pounded state,  is  recognised  ? 

A  poem,  in  strictness  of  speech,  is  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
position in  metre. (^^°)  However  prosaic  the  spirit  of  the  compo- 
sition may  be,  we  call  it  a  poem,  if  it  is  written  in  a  metrical 
form.  The  Works  and  Days  of  Uesiod,  the  Admonitions  of 
Theognis,  and  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  are 
poems,  because  they  are  written  in  verse.  A  large  part  of  the 
work  of  Lucretius  is  only  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  poem, 
because  it  consists  of  hexameter  versea  On  the  other  hand, 
such  compositions  as  the  novels  of  Boccaccio,  Tdl^maque,  and 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  are  prose  works,  and  not  poema  No 
historian  of  literature,  or  bibliographical  writer,  would  hesitate 
in  classing  Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  Manzoni's  Adelchi  with 


hare  been  Buug  in  451r.c.:=303  B.C.,  tweaty-two  years  before  the  landing  of 
Pyrrhus  in  Italy.  These  imaginary  dates  ai^ree  with  Niebuhr's  hyfiothesis. 
The  hy]K)thesiii  of  Kiebuhr  respecting  the  formation  of  the  historical 
poetr}'  in  the  tifih  century  of  the  city,  and  its  plebeian  character,  is  ex- 
amined and  rejected  by  Corsseu ;  ib.  p.  176— dl. 

(no)  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  2,  distinguishes 
between  the  matter  and  the  form  of  poetry ;  between  poetry  considered  as 
subject  to  the  restraints  of  metre,  and  poetry  considered  mert'lv  9L:^feiifmed 
hittonf.  *  Poesy  is  a  part  of  learning  in  measure  of  words  for  the  most  jiart 
rest  famed,  but  m  all  other  jmints  extremely  licensed,  and  doth  truly  refer 

to  the  imagination It  is  taken  in  two  senses,  in  respect  of  trorc/x,  or 

matter.  In  the  first  senMC  it  i^  hut  a  character  of  stjle,  and  bt'longeth  to 
arts  of  speech  ;  in  the  latti  r  it  i>,  as  hath  been  said,  one  of  the  )>riu«i|>al 
portions  of  learning,  and  i>  notLing  else  but  feigned  histor}*,  wliicli  rniv 
be  styled  as  well  in  pruse  as  in  r«>n«e.*  The  low  and  unambitiiair^  ^txfe 
i^hicfi  is  proper  to  f>n»se,  in  <li^tinrtion  to  the  elevated  tone  and  a>piritig 
flight  of  poi'tr}',  is  dcsignati*!!  ly  the  terms  wt{i^  Xi^yoc  and  termo  jh  ft  «Y'  r. 
l*rose  wnters  go  x<'/''"  '^<  fia^ijf;  I.urian,  Pro  Imag.  17.  In  like  mnuiMT 
irf(oc,  as  applit>d  to  a  jouruty  bv  liind,  is  opposed  to  a  jourmy  by  Si  a,  «x  iii  re 
a  ship  is  lurd^ios  or  fterti^fiof. 
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poems,  or  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  and  the  Promessi  Sposi 
of  these  authors  with  prose  worka  It  is  the  form  of  a  composi- 
tion, not  its  matter,  which  decides  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  a 
poem. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  certain  cast  of  thought  and 
tone  of  feeling,  a  certain  selection  of  images  and  thoughts,  a 
certain  mode  of  treating  a  subject,  and  a  certain  character  of 
language,  which  distinguish  good  poetry,  and  which  are  there- 
fore properly  regarded  as  poetical.  These  qualities  belong 
to  the  matter,  not  to  the  form  of  a  composition,  and  are,  in 
themselves,  independent  of  the  metre.  Hence  there  may  be 
prosaic  poetry,  and  poetical  prose :  that  is  to  say,  there  may  be 
a  poem  which  is  deficient  in  the  characteristic  excellences  of 
poetry,  and  there  may  be  a  prose  composition  which  possesses 
them,  so  far  as  they  can  exist  without  the  aid  of  metre.  Henoe 
too  a  poem  may  be  rendered  into  another  language,  either  in 
verse  or  in  prose :  in  the  latter  case  it  ceases  to  be  a  poem, 
though  it  retains  whatever  poetical  characteristics,  independent 
of  metre,  it  may  possess. 

When  Horace  speaks  of  discerning  the  Misjecti  membra 
poetae'  in  a  passage  of  Ennius,  after  it  has  been  deprived  of  its 
metre,  he  means  to  say  that,  even  in  the  form  of  prose,  it  still 
retains  its  poetical  features.(*") 

Now  in  supporting  the  Niebuhrian  hjrpothesis  respecting  epic 
or  ballad  poetry  as  the  foundation  of  the  early  Roman  history, 
sometimes  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  of  these  attributes 
of  a  poem  (which  are  nevertheless  very  different)  is  adopted  as 
the  criterion.  At  one  time,  the  romantic,  marvellous,  heroic 
character  of  the  incidents,  their  remoteness  from  everj'day  life, 

(hi)  Noq  satis  est  nuris  Tcratini  perscribero  rerbis ; 
Quem  si  dissolvas,  rinivis  Htomaclietur  eodcm 
Quo personatus  pntto  pat'-r.     His,  eg;o  qua;  nunc, 
Olim  quo  scripsit  Lucilms,  oripias  si 
Tempora  cert  a  in«»d<»8«|iie,  et  auod  prius  ordine  Tcrbum  est 
Posteriu.^  facias,  pr.r|>oiieiis  uJtima  primis; 
Non  ut  si  solvas,  *  ro>t({U:iDi  discordia  tetra 
Belli  ferratos  p  >8t(*s  porta>que  rcfregit/ 
Inveniua  etiaui  dtsjecti  membra  poctie. 

Sat.  i.  4,  T.  6 1— 62. 
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their  pathos,  beauty,  or  sublimity,  their  poetical  character, 
without  reference  to  any  metrical  considerations,  is  insisted  on, 
as  proving  that  the  narrative  was  derived  ultimately  from  a 
poem.  At  other  times,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  certain 
fragments  of  metrical  composition,  remnants  of  the  ancient 
poem,  have  been  preserved ;  though  they  are  totally  devoid  of 
the  poetical  character,  and  were  never,  until  this  theory  was 
propounded,  distinguished  from  the  prose  text  of  the  histories 
in  which  they  are  imbedded. 

The  argument  derived  from  the  poetical  character  of  the 
early  Roman  history,  is  stated  in  so  forcible,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  comprehensive  a  manner,  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  its 
effect  could  not  fail  to  be  weakened,  if  it  were  not  expressed  in 
his  own  words. 

'  The  early  history  of  Rome  is  indeed  far  more  poetical  than 
anything  else  in  Latin  literature.     The  loves  of  the  Vestal  and 
the  God  of  War,  the  cradle  laid  among  the  reeds  of  Tiber,  the 
fig-tree,  the  she-wolf,  the  shepherd's  cabin,  the  recognition,  the 
fratricide,  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  the  death  of  Tarpeia,  the  fall 
of  Hostus  Hostilius,  the  struggle  of  Mettus  Curtius  through  the 
marsh,  the  women  rushing  with  torn  raiment  and  dishevelled 
hair  between   tlieir   fathers  and   their  husbands,   the   nightly 
meetings  of  Numa  and  the  nymph  by  the  well  in  the  sacred 
grove,  the  fight  of  the  three  Romans  and  the  three  Albans^  the 
purchase  of  the  Sibylline  lK)oks,  the  crime  of  Tullia,  the  simu- 
lated madness  of  Brutus,  the  ambiguous  reply  of  the  Delphian 
oracle  to  the  Tarquins,  the  vrrongs  of  Lucretia,  the  heroic  actions 
of  Horatius  Cocles,  of  Scievola,  and  of  Clcelia,  the   battle  of 
Regillus  won  by  the  aid  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  defence  of 
Cremera,   the    touching   story   of   Coriolanus,    the   still    more 
touching  story  of  Virginia,  the  wild  legend  about  the  draining 
of  the  Alban  lake,  the  C4>nib;it  between  Valerius  Corvus  and  the 
gigantic  Qaul,  arc  among  xha  many  instances  which  will  at  once 
suggest  tliemselves  to  eviry  ie:ider. 

*  In  the  narrative  of  hivy,  who  was  a  man  of  fine  ima«4ii»a- 
tion,  these  stories  rutain  umch  of  their  genuine  character.     Nor 
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could  even  the  tasteless  Dionysius  distort  and  mutilate  them  into 
mere  prose.  The  poetry  shines,  in  spite  of  him,  through  the 
dreary  pedantry  of  his  eleven  books.  It  is  discernible  in  the 
most  tedious  and  in  the  most  superficial  modem  works  on  the 
early  times  of  Roma  It  enlivens  the  dulness  of  the  Universal 
History,  and  gives  a  charm  to  the  most  meagre  abridgments  of 

Qoldsmith/0^*) 

The  marks  by  which  Niebuhr  recognises  the  lost  Lay  of  the 
Tarquins — a  composition  which  he  declares  to  be  in  its  prose 
shape  inexpressibly  poetical — are  of  a  similar  character.  They  are 
traces  of  lofty  conception,  of  brilliant  imagery,  of  vivid  colouring, 
of  fertile  invention ;  but  not  of  metrical  form.(^")  So  again,  in 
commenting  on  the  well-known  incident  in  the  story  of  Tarpeia, 
which  represents  her  as  dazzled  by  the  gold  bracelets  and  collars 
of  the  Sabine  soldiers,  he  makes  a  remark  dictated  by  a  similar 
spirit  ^The  Roman  poet  (he  says)  conceived  that  the  poor 
Sabines  were  covered  with  gold,  as  Fauriel  ol>serve8  that  the 
bards  of  modem  Greece  conceive  of  their  clephts.  Here  the 
marks  of  popular  poetry  are  so  clear,  tliat  none  who  have  eyes 
can  mistake  them.  It  is  in  the  very  spirit  that  created  all  the 
splendour  and  the  treasures  in  the  house  of  Menelau&'O^^)  In 
this  passage  the  fanciful  and  unreal  character  of  the  incident  is 
alone  held  sufficient  to  stamp  it  as  coming  from  a  metrical  source. 
The  poetical  nature  of  the  narrative  is  taken  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  its  derivation  from  a  poem. 

Can  it,  however,  be  laid  down  generally,  that  poetical  images 
and  incidents  never  exist  without  a  metrical  original,  and  are 
never  found  without  the  limits  of  a  poem?  Is  it  safe  to  infer, 
from  the  poetical  character  of  a  narrative,  that  it  was  derived 
from  a  composition  in  verse,  and  not  in  prose? 

Numerous  instances  will  at  once  occur  to  the  memon%  where 
such  an  inference  would  lead  to  erroneous  resulta  Much  of  t)i«; 
Greek  mythology  w:is  tikeii  from  the  early  epic  poetn-;  Lui 


(iia)  lb.  Pref.  p. «». 

(113)  lliH.  vol.  i.  p.  2'tO.    Si»e  above,  p.  212. 

(1J4)  lliitt.  vol.  i.  p.  T2\).  liottf  C32. 
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much  of  it  likewise  existed  in  the  form  of  traditionary  legends, 
propagated  by  repetition,  and  not  reduced  into  a  metrical  form. 
Many  of  the  stories  reduced  to  Avriting  by  the  early  logographers, 
and  by  other  prose  writers  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias,  toge- 
ther with  many  adopted  by  the  lyric  poets  and  the  tragedians,  as 
the  themes  of  their  compositions,  fulfilled  all  the  conditions 
which  this  hypothesis  assumes  to  be  evidence  of  a  poem.  They 
abounded  with  striking,  pathetic,  and  interesting  events;  they 
often  deviated  from  the  course  of  nature;  they  were  distinguished 
by  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  variety  of  incidents.  Yet  their 
original  form  was  that  of  a  prose  legend ;  and  the  work  of  the 
poet  was  of  subsequent  date.  The  story  of  the  Argonauts,  for 
example,  from  the  first  departure  of  the  speaking  ship,  to  the 
revenge  of  Medea  upon  Jason's  children,  is  full  of  poetical  situa- 
tions, images,  and  characters.  Nevertheless,  it  did  not  originate 
in  any  poem;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  Euripides 
and  Apollonius  Rhodius  were  assisted  by  any  previous  poets  in 
their  treatment  of  the  subject 

The  tales  of  fiction  which  are  related  by  Boccaccio,  and 
other  of  the  Italian  novelists,  and  which  have  furnished  materials 
for  many  poetical  works,  were  of  prose  origin,  and  did  not  come 
from  any  metrical  source.  Many  of  these  stories  are  in  the 
highest  degree  poetical ;  they  abound  with  touches  of  tenderness, 
of  sul)limity,  and  of  passion;  they  are  distinguiKhed  by  variety 
and  novelty  of  incident  They  have  been  used  by  Shakspeare, 
Dr}'den,  and  other  great  poets,  as  the  groundwork  of  their 
compositions;  but  although  they  thus  assumed  the  form  of 
poems,  they  were,  in  their  original  prose  form,  full  of  poetical 
materials.  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  Arabian  Nights 
are  replete  with  poetical  fancy  and  invention ;  that  they  teem 
with  the  luxiu-iance  of  Oriental  fiction,  without  being  deforme<I 
by  its  wildness  and  extniva^tmce.  Yet  the  Arabian  Ni;,'iit^  :iro 
jirose  narratives,  like  so  nmny  other  of  the  Eastern  stories.  Tho 
fictitious  world  created  ]»y  tho  Rosicrucian  philosoj-hy,  a>  it  is 
called:  the  gnomes,  syljihs,  undines,  and  salain:ind«  rs — the 
semi-human  nymphs  waiting  for  the  love  which  is  to  indow 
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them  with  a  soul — ^form  a  circle  of  poetical  imagery,  rising  above 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  attractive  to  the  fancy.  Yet,  when  Pope 
introduced  them  into  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  he  invested  them 
for  the  first  time  with  the  graces  of  metre,  and  was  the  first  who 
engrafted  them  into  poetry. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  an  event  being  romantic,  uniisual, 
and  therefore  improbable,  does  not  authorize  us  to  consider  it  a 
creation  of  poetical  fiction,  though  it  may  be  poetical  in  its 
featurea  The  story  of  Lucretia  is  considered  by  Niebuhr  as  a 
fictitious  incident,  forming  part  of  the  epic  Lay  of  the  Tar- 
quins  ;(^^^)  and  it  is  included  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  his  list  of 
events  in  the  early  Roman  history,  which  bear  marks  of  ori- 
ginating in  poems.(^^^  The  external  evidence  for  the  story  of 
Lucretia  is  so  imperfect,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  his- 
torical fact  But  if  it  were  sufficiently  attested,  it  would  be  not 
less  credible  than  the  similar  story  of  Virginia,  which  is  later  in 
date,  and  has  more  claim  to  be  considered  historical ;  though  it 
is  long  anterior  to  contemporary  histoiy. 

There  are  however  other  stories  in  Roman  history,  subse- 
quent to  the  period  of  contemporaneous  registration,  and  resting 
on  adequate  evidence,  but  which  are  not  less  romantic  than 
those  of  Lucretia  and  Virginia.  Such  for  example  is  tlie  act 
of  Ortiagon's  wife,  in  the  Asiatic  war  of  Cn.  Manlius,  against 
the  Gauls,  in  189  RC,  which,  though  marked  with  barbarian 
cruelty,  was  a  heroic  vengeance  for  the  violation  of  her  chas- 
tity ^O^D  ^^^  B^c^  ^^  t^®  measure  of  determined  suicide,  by 
which  Archo,  the  wife  of  Poris  the  Thessalian,  withdrew  her 
husband's  and  sister's  children  from  pollution  and  outrage.('^^ 
The  suicide  of  Cleopatra  is  an  event  belonging  to  a  period  of 
Roman  history,  which  was  as  much  the  subject  of  contem)>onir}' 
registration  as  the  time  of  the  Crusades;  an  event  in  Avhich, 
nevertheless,  both  poets  aiul  painters  have  recognised  a  subject 
for  their  art 


(115)  AboTe,  p.2I2.  (116)  Abore,  p.  2L7. 

(117)  Polyb.  xxii.  21 ;  Livy.  xxxviii.  24;  Flor.  ii.  11 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  1, 
ext.  2 ;  Scripior  do  Air.  IlL  c.  55.  (118)  Livy,  xl.  4. 
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Even  the  meeting  of  Scipio  and  Asdrubal  at  the  court  and 
table  of  Syphax,  though  it  hxs  not  the  tragic  interest  which 
belongs  to  the  stories  just  recited,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
romantic  and  improbable,  and  might  fairly  be  suspected  of 
being  borrowed  from  fiction,  if  it  did  not  rest  on  authentic 
testimony.  ('^•) 

Perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Macaulay 
is  one  of  the  last  persons  who  should  treat  brilliant  and  striking 
passages  in  a  prose  history,  glowing  with  poetical  warmth,  and 
diversified  with  poetical  imagery,  as  proofs  of  a  metrical  original. 
If  passages  of  this  sort  are  to  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  deriva- 
tion from  a  concealed  poem,  he  must  submit  to  be  deprived  of 
the  honours  of  the  authorship  of  much  of  his  own  historical 
compositions. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  fictitious  part  of  the  early  Roman 
history  which  may  not  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  it 
consists  of  legends,  floating  in  the  popular  memory,  composed 
of  elements  partly  real,  but  chiefly  unreal,  and  moulded  into  a 
connected  form  as  they  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  pic- 
turesque, interesting,  or  touching  incidents  being  selected^  and 
the  whole  grouped  and  coloured  by  the  free  pencil  of  tradition. 
Even  these  legends,  doubtless,  would  be  improved  and  polished 
by  the  successive  historians  through  whose  hands  they  passed, 
after  they  had  been  once  reduced  into  writing.  Such  an  origin 
would  account  for  their  poetical  features,  without  supposing 
them  derived  from  a  metrical  original — from  a  poem,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  between  the  publication  of  his  first 
and  second  volumes,  Niebuhr  felt  the  force  of  this  objection  to 
his  theory;  for  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  volume  he  presents 
his  hypothesis  in  a  modified  form ;  declaring  that  the  assump- 
tion of  a  poem,  or  m<.'trii'al  composition,  is  not  a  nece^^lry  j>art 
of  his  theory,  and  admitting  that  some  of  the  le^^eiid.s   may 


(119)  Sec  Ljvy.  xxviii.  13;  xxx.  13;  Appian,  Hist.  Bom.vi.  2'.^  JO. 
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have  originally  been  circulated  in  the  form,  not  of  verse,  but  of 
prose.  (^^) 

The  theory,  thus  modified,  becomes  however,  essentially  dif- 
ferent Not  only  the  metrical,  but  even  the  epical  character  of 
the  poems,  out  of  which  the  early  history  was  in  part  formed, 
was  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  first  hypothesia(^-^)  If  the 
narratives,  upon  which  the  early  history  was  founded,  were  not 
poems — if  they  were  not  compositions  in  verse,  or  in  metre — 
the  hypothesis  loses  all  its  peculiarity,  novelty,  and  interest^  and 
becomes  a  mere  question  of  words.    At  the  same  time,  it  should 


(120)  '  The  same  thing  has  happened  among  every  people  whose  annals 
were  a  mere  dry  catalogue  of  events :  and  not  only  does  the  imagination 
in  such  cases  mould  a  subject  taken  from  history  with  the  same  freedom 
and  plastic  power  as  one  created  by  poetry ;  but  the  characters  have  inci- 
dents, which  elsewhere  are  told  of  others,  transferred,  and  often  purely 
arbitrary  fictions  ascribed  to  them  ;  which  gain  credit,  like  Charlemagne  s 
pretended  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  Such  legends,  whether  concerning 
the  personages  of  history,  or  those  of  poetry,  were  equally  termed  fabuUr. 
That  at  Rome,  as  ebewhere,  they  shaped  themselves  in  verse, — that  the 
virtue  of  Coriolauus,  and  the  victories  of  Camillus,  were  sung  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  First  Punic  War, — does  not  to  my  feelings  admit  of  a  doubt. 
If  the  bards  are  nameless,  so  are  those  of  the  Kibelun^en  and  the  Cid. 
JBut  the  rhythmical  form  it  a  iecondary  matter.  Tlie  main  point  is,  that 
we  should  recognise  how  the  very  stories  which  speak  to  the  feelings  are 
those  which  tradition  treats  freely  and  creatively ;  how  it  does  not  give 
back  the  chain  of  incidents  one  by  one,  as  it  receives  them ;  and  how,  in 
proportion  as  a  story  is  listened  to  with  general  interest,  it  is  the  more  liable 
to  be  transformed  without  any  limit,  until  it  becomes  fixed  in  some  book ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  such  farts  as  excite  no  emotion  come  down  just  as 
they  were  recorded,  to  the  historian  who  likes  to  employ  himself  in  putting 
some  life  into  them.  This  is  not  disputed  by  scholars  whose  concorrenco 
I  should  be  loth  to  forego,  yet  who  think  it  hazardous  to  build  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Homans  had  a  body  of  popular  poems  now  lost :  and 
so  I  will  not  disturb  the  consciousness  of  our  Wing  substantially  ajn'eed, 
by  labouring  to  make  them  adopt  the  whole  of  my  own  conviction. 
jdesideM,  lam  Jar  from  asserting  that  all  those  traditions  tccrc  originally 
dreulated  in  song :  nor  do  I  doubt  that  some,  which  began  in  verse,  were 
turned  into  prose-tales,  when  writing  became  more  and  more  an  employ- 
ment.' Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  The  word  rhythmical,  in  this  passage,  appears 
to  be  used  by  Niebuhr  with  a  8eiisc  equivalent  to  metrical, 

(lai)  Niebuhr  ex))r(*sse8  liimself  with  great  confidence  on  the  subject 
in  his  first  volume.  After  having  mentioned  the  ballad  i>Oftrv  of  Kn^'land, 
Scotland,  Spain,  and  Srniulinax  ia.  theKibelungen  lied,  and  the  sonir^  of  the 
Servians  and  modern  Crrc«kri,  iie  continues  thus :  '  If  any  <«n(>tl«)es  not  di^- 
cem  the  traces  of  suth  l.-iys*  in  the  epical  part  of  Konian  >torv.  lie  may 
continue  blind  to  them:  he  will  be  left  more  and  mon>  alone  e^ery  day': 
there  can  be  no  going  bnikw  ar.l  on  this  point  for  generations.'  11  isi.  vol,  i. 
p.  250.    Compare  his  LiTturcit,  vol.  i.  p.  124, 
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be  observed,  that  the  arguments  deduced  from  the  passages  of 
Ennius,  Cato,  and  Varro,  cease  to  be  applicable  ;  for  these  writers 
refer  distinctly  to  verses,  and  the  compositions  which  they 
describe  are  not  meant  to  be  in  prose. 

In  proportion  as  the  argument,  from  the  poetical  character 
of  the  events,  is  felt  to  be  inconclusive,  it  is  natural  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  strengthen  the  proof  by  more  direct 
evidence.  Accordingly,  some  passages  are  produced  which  are 
allege<l  to  be  metrical  remnants  of  the  identical  lost  poems,  in 
Satumian  metre,  which  have  been  preserved,  accidentally,  in 
the  text  of  Livy.  This  is  a  legitimate  method  of  proof,  and 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  the  fables  of  Babriu&  This 
Greek  fabulist,  who  composed  iEsopian  fables  in  choliambic 
verses,  and  probably  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century  after 
Ciirist,  was  used  by  later  compilers  and  copyists  as  the  founda- 
tion for  their  prose  versions  of  iEsop ;  and  his  choliambics  were 
accordingly  (as  it  has  been  expressed)  transproaed  into  the  brief 
compositions  which  have  descended  to  us  as  iEsopian  fable& 
In  some  cases  this  operation  was  performed  so  negligently, 
that  fragments  of  choliambics  have  been  detected  in  the  midst 
of  the  prose;  whence  Bentley,  Tyrwhitt,  and  other  critics,  were 
able  to  recover  certain  remains  of  Babrius,  before  the  late  disco- 
very of  the  manuscript  of  his  fables  at  Mount  Atho6.(^*')  These 
fragments  were  however  recognised  exclusively  by  their  metrical 
form;  and  although  many  other  of  the  prose  fables  are  now 
known  to  have  been  mere  dry  abridgments  of  the  choliambic 
fables  of  Bnbrius,  there  was  no  test,  except  the  accidental  pre- 
servation of  metrical  fragments,  by  which  that  origin  could  be 
detected. 

One  of  the  passages  in  question  is  in  Livy's  account  of  the 
appointment,  by  Tulhis  Hostilius,  of  two  criminal  judges  to  try 
Horatius,  for  the  murder  of  his  sister.  Livy  proc(  eds  to  quote 
the  text  of  the  Liw  regulating  this  form  of  tri;il,  which  he  intro- 


{122)  Sec  the  author'^  preface  to  hii  edition  of  Babrius  (Loudon,  1846). 
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duces  with  the  words,  *  lex  horrendi  carminis  erat  -/Q^  and  in 

these  words  Niebuhr  finds  an  allusion  to  the  ancient  poenL(^^) 

The  law  itself,  singularly  enough,  is  the  remnant  of  the  lost 

lyrical  poem,  and  he  arranges  it,  with  accents^  in  the  following 

form: — 

Duthniriri  p^rduelli6nem  judiccnt. 
Si  a  duumviris  provoduit, 
FroTOc&ti6ne  cert&to : 
Si  Tincent,  caput  6bnubito : 
Infdlid  4rbore  r^te  susp^ndito : 
y^rberato  intra  vel  ^xtra  pomo^riuxn. 

In  the  last  line,  the  text  of  Livy  has  been  altered,  without 
notice  to  the  reader.  The  original,  true  to  the  diffuse  style  of 
legal  expression,  has  '  verberato  vel  intra  pomoerium  vel  extra 
pomoerium.'(^*) 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  word  carmen  in  this  context  does 
not  signify  a  poem.  It  bears  the  sense  of  a  '  set  form  of  words,' 
a  '  legal  formula,'  which  it  not  unfrequently  conveys  in  the 
classical  writera(^-^ 


(123)  Livy,  i.  26. 

(124)  *Tullu8,  t)ie  story  of  the  Horatii,  and  tlic  dcFtmction  of  Alba, 
form  an  epical  whole,  like  the  poem  on  Eomulus ;  indeed  Livy  has  here 
preserved  a  fragment  of  the  poem  unaltered,  in  the  lyrical  numbers  of  the 
old  Bonian  verse.'  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

(125)  The  formula 'vel  intra  pomoprium  vel  extra  pomonium*  is  re- 
peated below,  in  the  speech  of  the  father  of  Horatius. 

(126)  *  Pneterea  dicuntur  carmina  formula;  quflMlam  certis  verbis  com- 
posita*.  ut  jurisconsultorum,  pnetorum,  fecialtum,  imperatorum  in  obsidione 
urbium  dt*ofl  evocantium,.ac  devoventium/ <&c.  FaccioIati.Lex.  in  v.  The 
folloii\ inc  passages  (partly  cited  by  Facciolati)  will  sene  to  illustrate  this 
use  of  the  word.  In  reciting  the  ancient  form  of  making  a  treaty,  Livy 
says,  of  the  pater  patratus :  *  Multis  id  verbis,  qmc  lunyo  cffata  carmine 
non  openeest  pretiuni  referre,  peragit  ;*  where  Crevier  remanks  :  *  Carmen 
hie  nuiil  aliua  vsi,  quam  certa  solomnisque  verborum  fonnida.'  Loiier 
down  he  says  :  '  Sua  item  carmina  Albani  suumque  jusjurundum  per  suum 
Dictatorem  suosque  ^acerdotes  peregerunt,*  where  the  wortl  hah  the  same 
meaning.  In  iii.  G5,  Livy  calls  the  terms  of  a  tribunitian  rogation,  *  roga- 
tionis  carmen.'  Tlie  wonlsof  the  ro^ration,  which  are  reciuul,  •  M  iribunos 
plebei  decern  rogalK),'  «&<*.,  nii^ht,  by  breaking  them  into  nhort  p<>rti>n!i,  and 
placing  accents  ovi  r  tliem,  be  converted  into  as  good  •Saturuian  \eT9e,  as 
the  legal  formula  in  the  >tor}-  of  Horatius  ouerated  u]  on  l.y  >'it'buhr. 
Again  the  'dirum  qu«>dJuin  carmen,'  to  which  the  Saiiiiiit(>  >«)l<(i<r^  FWcar, 
in  Livy  x.  38,  is  nu'rcly  the  form  of  an  oath  :  po  tho  *  84lcnno  ran.icn  j»re- 
catioDis,  qut>d  }>ra'fari.  priusquam  populum  adl<»quaiitur.  in.-i^istratus 
Bolent/  Livy  xxxix.  15,  is  a  customary  form  of  w  ords,  but  not  ui  verse. 
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But,  in  the  next  place,  nothing  but  the  optical  delusion  of  a 
favourite  theory  could  lead  any  person  to  discover  the  traces  of 
metre  in  this  fragment  of  a  legal  formula.  If  the  division  of  a  pas- 
sage of  prose  into  short  lines,  marked  with  accents,  is  sufficient 
to  constitute  verse,  it  would  be  easy  to  discover  traces  of  versifica- 
tion in  every  page  of  the  Digest,  to  prove  that  Magna  Charta  is  a 
poem,  and  to  reduce  the  Bill  of  Rights  or  the  Proclamation  against 
Vice  and  Immorality  into  a  metrical  form.  Certainly,  such  liberal 
canons  of  Saturnian  metre  as  have  been  recently  laid  down  would 
enable  any  one  to  transmute  into  verse  the  remaining  frag- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  Cicero  says  that  the  Roman 
boys  in  his  time  learnt  by  heart,  as  a  *  carmen  necessarium.'(^-') 

Another  example  adduced  is  the  Delphic  oracle,  said*to  have 
been  brought  back  by  envoys  from  Greece,  during  the  siege  of 
Veil  This  passage,  which  has  all  the  appsarance  of  being  a  literal 
prose  version  from  the  Greek  hexameters  of  the  Pythian  priestess, 
is  considered  by  Niebuhr  to  contain  fragments  of  Saturnian 
verses,  which  he  arranges  in  order  ;(^^)  but  which  have  no  more 
the  appearance  of  metre  than  the  legal  formula  for  the  trial  of 
Horatiua 

Niebuhr  again  believes  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs 


The  word  18  used  in  the  same  non^o  by  Cieero,  in  his  speech  pro  Muren/k, 
c.  12.  In  another  oration  he  applies  tUe  same  word,  in  the  same  sense,  to 
the  very  legal  formula  which  >  lebuhr  has  attempted  to  versify :  '  Naro- 
que  hn;c  tua,  quxc  te  hominem  clementem  popularemaue  deleetant,  /  licfor, 
eoWga  manuM,  non  modo  hujus  libertatis  mansuetudinisque  non  sunt,  sed 
ne  Komuli  quidem,  aut  Numie  Porapilii:  Tarqninii,  superhis^imi  atque 
crudelissimi  rt'^is,  ista  suntcruciatusrarwina;  qun*  tu,  homo  leuisaepopu- 
laris,  libentissiiiie  c*oumieiii')n» ;  caput  obmubito^  arbori  infclici  tHtueMtlito,* 
Pro  llal>ir.  pi'nlucll.  4.  The  form  of  words,  recited  in  Livy,  by  w^ich  tlio 
Di'cii  devoitnl  tlu*mst>lvefl  to  death,  is  called  a  *  carmen,'  by  lliny,  N.  H. 
xxxviii.  3.  Aiiain  Pliny  the  Younger,  addressing  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
says,  of  hi!4  Cimde^cending  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  consul :  *  Perpessus 
cs  longuni  ilhul  tarmcn  coniitiorum,  nee  jam  irridendam  moram  ;*  Paneg.  63, 
where  a  tedious  form  of  proceedings  is  signified.  Tlie  fonnnla  'ne  Quid 
respublica  detriiiiniii  rtmcrci'  is  called  a  *  rersiculus'  in  Cic.  pro  Mil.  26. 

(137)  L<'g.  ii.  iM  Tiie  word  'carmen'  ought  to  be  h  -re  imderstood  in 
the  sense  oxplaiied  in  the  last  note. 

(laS)  Llv^ .  \.  U;.  See  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  476.  n.  lOIS.  He  says  that 
the  pmyr  of'  ^'aI  *riu«,  in  Livy,  rii.  26,  is  rhythiniral,  and  ho  prints  it 
with  arcnits,  hut  }|'- d>e^  not  venture  to  call  it  metrical,  or  to  nnluee  it 
into  Saturnian  vit-iv    Hist.  rol.  iii.  note  147. 

The  Litiu  ver»i  >n  of  the  commemorative  inscription,  sot  up  by  I^rrrhui 

VOL.  I.  O 
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of  the  Scipios  are  in  Satumian  metre,  and  are  repetitions  of 
ncenicB  sung  At  their  funerals.  (^'•)  Considering  how  imperfect 
our  knowledge  of  the  Satumian  metre  is,  the  evidence  of  their 
metrical  character  is  very  imperfect ;  but  even  if  it  should  be 
thought  that  these  plain  and  prosaic  inscriptions  are  written  in 
verse,  this  fact  would  prove  nothing  more  than  the  existence  of 
similar  inscriptions  in  elegiac  verses,  after  the  Greek  metres  had 
been  introduced.(^^ 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  a  poem  is,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  that  it  is  in  verse.  Hence  the  contents  of  a  poem 
may  be  true ;  a  composition  in  verse  may  be  historical  as 
well  as  fictitious.  A  poem  may  be  written  by  a  contemporaiy, 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  real  events,  and  may  thus  possess, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  character  of  a  history.  The  Persians 
of  iBschylus  is  as  much  a  hist.orical  drama  as  Shakspeare's 
Richard  the  Third : — though  the  spectre  of  Darius  is  intro- 
duced into  the  one,  and  the  ghosts  of  Richard's  victims  in  the 
other.  The  Capture  of  Miletus,  by  the  tragic  poet  Phrynichus, 
contained  so  true  a  portraiture  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the 
Milesians  by  their  Persian  conquerors,  that  the  Athenians  fined 
him  for  the  pain  which  he  had  caused  them  in  unlocking  their 
sources  of  grief  for  their  kinsmen  in  Asia  Minor. (*''^)  In  like 
manner,  the  poem  of  Nsevius  on  the  First  Punic  War,  and  tlie 
Annales  of  Ennius,  were  historical  in  their  character ;  not  less 
than  the  poems  of  Lucan(^^^  and  Silius  on  the  Civil  wars  of  Rome, 

at  Tarentum,  which  it  quoted  by  Orosius,  iv.  1,  is  considered  by  Niebukr 
to  oonnst  of  two  Satumian  verses  (Hist.  vol.  iii.  n.  841) ;  but  tuev  appear 
rather  to  be  two  rude  hexameters,  into  which  form  they  can  be  reaucea  by 
the  omission  of  the  word  antehcie: 

Sui  inricti  fuvere  viri,  pater  optime  Olynipi, 
OS  ego  in  pugn&  vici,  victusque  sum  ab  isdera. 

If  we  suppose  tliat  a  part  oiUy  of  the  Latin  version  is  given  by  Orosius,  the 
words  'qui  a?it4>kae*  may  have  stood  at  the  end  of  tlie  ]trrvious  line. 
Lautius,  on  the  ]ta>8.'if;o  of  Orosius,  supposes  the  vornes  t<>  be  by  Ennius. 

(129)  Hist.  vol.  I.  p.  257.     See  Cforssen,  ib.   p.  101 — 108;    Egger, 
p.  100,  104,  I'M ;  1^  riiluirdy.  p.  168  ;  KloU,  p.  311. 

(130)  See  note  D.  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

(131)  Hi^rod.  vi.  21.    The  defeat  of  the  Persians  tios  also  treated  by 
Phrynirniis  in  his  I'lia-nissie. 

(132)  On  account  of  Iiis  historical  character,  8ome  of  the  ancient  critics 
disputed  Lucau'8  ri^ht  to  be  called  a  poet.    See  ]ilartial,  xiv.  194. 
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and  on  the  war  with  Hannibal.  Such  compositions  may  be  com- 
pared, 80  far  as  their  matt^  is  concerned,  with  Addison's  Cam- 
paign(^^  (which  Warton  called  a  Gazette  in  rhyme)  and  Scott's 
poem  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  :  but  the  most  celebrated  modem 
examples  of  this  class  of  poetry  are  the  historical  plays  of  Shak- 
speare,  which  never  deviate  widely  from  the  version  of  English 
history  received  in  his  day. 

It  is  conceivable  therefore  that  poems  professing  to  recount 
historical  events  might  be  substantially  true,  and  might  furnish 
a  solid  foundation  for  a  prose  narrativa  Niebuhr  however  sup- 
poses that  the  poems  from  which  the  early  Roman  history  was 
partly  derived,  were  composed  long  after  the  time  to  which  they 
related,  and  that  the  events  which  they  described  were  in  general 
fictitioua  Now  this  hypothesis  solves  that  part  of  the  problem 
of  Roman  history  which  it  is  easy  to  explain,  but  leaves  unsolved 
that  part  which  it  is  hard  to  explain.  It  is  easy  to  explain  how 
fiction  should  have  been  extensively  introduced  into  a  historical 
narrative  which  was  not  recorded  by  contemporaries,  which  was 
collected  almost  exclusively  from  oral  traditions,  and  which  was 
in  great  measure  not  reduceil  into  writing  (so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain)  until  some  centuries  after  the  supposed  events  had 
occurred.  Whatever  we  may  conjecture  to  have  been  the 
sources  from  which,  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  city,  three 
centuries  after  the  commencement  of  the   Republic,   Fabius 


(133)  The  following  vewoi.  which  form  the  condntion  of  Addison *i  Cam- 
paign, noint  distinctly  to  the  historical  character  of  the  account  of  Marl* 
iK>rougu*i  exploits  in  this  poem  : 

*  Thus  would  I  fain  Britannia's  wars  rehearse, 

In  the  smooth  records  of  a  faithfid  verae, 

That,  if  such  numbers  can  o*er  time  prevail, 

May  tell  posterity  the  wondrous  tale. 

AVlieii  actions,  unadom*d.  are  faint  and  wcalc, 

Citicfi  and  countries  must  be  taught  to  p]Hal ; 

(•o«Ik  may  descend  in  factions  from  the  rkicf. 

A II' I  rivers  from  their  ooxv  beds  ori>e ; 

Fit  ti.n  msy  deck  the  truth  with  npuri-ni*  rays. 

^n<l  round  the  hero  cast  abom>weil  Ma/e : 

Mnrliiorou^h's  exploits  api>esrdi\iiii'l\  I  r  ijlit, 

Au'\  )irou(lly  shine  in  thfir  own  n.itivt*  li:;lit ; 

Ik il^M  (»f  themselres,  their  genuine  cliann^i  th<y  boast, 

Aiitl  iljiise  who  paint  them  truc5t,  praise  tliem  most.* 

Q2 
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Pictor,  Cincius,  and  Cato  drew  up  their  accounts  of  the  origin  of 
Borne,  and  of  the  reigns  of  the  seven  kings,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  explaining  the  fictitious  character  of  the  events  of  that  early 
period,  provided  we  consider  them  fictitious.  Whether  we 
assume  a  basis  of  traditionary  ballad  poetry,  or  of  stories  pre- 
served without  any  fixed  metrical  form  by  oral  repetition,  it  is 
easy  to  account  for  the  unhistorical  character  of  a  narrative 
formed  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable  to  truth,  and 
resting  upon  so  fluctuating  and  unstable  a  foundation. 

But  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  early  Roman  history 
is  that  marvellous,  romantic,  and  poetical  incidents  are  inter- 
mixed with  dry  constitutional,  legal,  and  statistical  accounts ; 
that  stories  which  bear  all  the  appearance  of  fiction,  which 
violate  all  the  canons  of  internal  probability,  and  which  are 
quite  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  poetical  origin,  are 
preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  by  narrations  which  have 
all  the  air  of  truth,  which  observe  all  the  laws  of  historical 
probability,  which  present  nothing  picturesque,  or  touching,  or 
attractive  to  the  imagination ;  and  which,  if  we  are  to  suppose 
them  fictitious,  would  seem  to  have  been  written  by  a  Roman 
Defoe ;  by  some  ingenious  author  who  composed  fiction  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  making  it  pass  for  reality.  Thus,  if  we 
take  the  reign  of  Servius  TuUius,  which  is  placed  in  the  years 
578  to  535  B.C,  and  is  about  contemporaneous  with  the  early 
part  of  the  despotism  of  PisLstratus — we  shall  find  that  the  life 
of  this  king  begins  with  a  marvel  and  ends  with  a  tmgic  crime ; 
both  of  which  are  suitable  to  poetry,  even  if  they  did  not 
originate  in  poems.  Nevertheless,  between  these  two  extremes 
is  intercalated  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  Roman 
people  into  classes,  for  the  purposes  of  the  census,  which  has  all 
the  miniitotiess  of  a  schedule  to  a  revenue  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  is  al»oiit  as  poetical.(^**) 

The   PMipi  of  Ancus  Marcius  is,  accordini^  to  Niebuhr,  a 
purely  pre  s;ii<  period,  interposed  between  t^^  o  epic  poems ;  one 


(134)  See  bi*low,  cL.  xi.  §  27. 
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of  which  included  the  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilius,  while  the  other, 
beginning  with  Tarquinius  Priscus,  related  the  events  of  the 
history  down  to  the  battle  of  Regillua(^*») 

Thus,  too,  the  outline  of  the  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Veil 
is  considered  by  Niebuhr,  as  derived  from  a  poem ;  but  he  thinks 
that  the  defeat  of  the  tribunes,  Yirginius  and  Sergius,  described 
by  Livy,  is  a  historical  episode  in  the  midst  of  the  poetical 
fiction.(**^  Indeed,  according  to  Niebuhr's  view,  the  whole  of 
the  early  Roman  history  is  a  compound  of  truth  and  fiction :  it  is 
a  tesselated  pavement,  in  which  the  fancy  of  poetry  alternates  with 
the  facts  of  prosa  Now  the  ballad  theory  of  Niebuhr  explains 
the  origin  of  the  fictitious,  but  leaves  unexplained  the  origin  of 
the  historical  portion  of  the  narrative  ;  and  as  there  is  no  appa- 
rent origin  for  an  authentic  narrative  of  events  in  the  early 
aged  of  Rome,  his  theory  fails  at  the  exact  point  where  the  diffi- 
culty begina  The  hypothesis  of  funeral  orations,  and  family 
memoirs,  to  which  Niebuhr  sometimes  has  recour8e,(^'^  and  on 
which  Beaufort  principally  relie8,(^^  has  indeed  the  advantage  of 
affording  an  explanation  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  narrative, 
and  of  accounting  for  the  juxtaposition  of  fables  and  facts.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  all  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  prose 
compositions,  not  less  than  of  epic  poems  and  ballads,  at  an  early 
period,  is  wanting. 

Much  of  the  early  history  consists  of  accounts  relative  to  the 
origin  of  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  Rome  :  and  this 
portion  is  so  considerable  that  Rubino  (as  we  have  already  seen) 
considers  it  as  staD<ling  on  a  higher  ground  of  credibility  than 
the  accounts  of  the  exploits  and  adventures  of  particular  persona 
Whatever  may  be  the  ground  for  this  distinction,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  ballad  theory  does  not  account  for  the  growth 
of  the  legal  and  constitutional  part  of  the  early  history.(^ 


(13:/^  Sec  aUoTe,  p.  212.  (13^0  Aboro,  p.  213. 

( i;,7)  Above,  §  2  aad  3.  (13^)  Emmx,  part  i.  c.  9. 

(139)  Tkii  if  pointed  oot  by  DtTiib:ir«ly.  ib.  p.  170.  The  theonr  of 
Nie'ouiir  nt]>ecting  thederirationof  tlie  curly  1{oinan  history  from  IwIUuU 
or  e|»i«-  Ia}n  is  also  examined  and  retutfM  hy  S<'li%regler ;  toI.  i.  p.  5Hy-63. 
11 14  ^uiiici|>al  argumcnU  are:  1,  ihut  Uie  cunditioDa of  an  early  national 
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There  is  another  circumstance  which  shows  the  futility  of 
Niebuhr's  ballad-theory,  as  a  historical  hjrpothesis.  He  divides 
the  early  Roman  history  into  three  periods: — 1.  The  purely 
mythical  period,  including  the  foundation  of  the  city  and  the 
reigns  of  the  firet  two  king&  2.  The  mythico -historical  period, 
including  the  reigns  of  the  last  five  kings,  and  the  first  fourteen 
years  of  the  Republia  3.  The  historical  period,  beginning  with 
the  first  secession.  The  poems,  however,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  served  as  the  origin  of  the  received  history,  are  not  peculiar 
to  any  one  of  these  periods;  they  equally  appear  in  the  reigns 
of  Romulus  and  Numa,  in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins,  and  in  the 
narratives  of  Coriolanus,  and  of  the  siege  of  YeiL  If  the  his- 
tory of  periods  so  widely  different  was  equally  drawn  from  a 
poetical  soiurce,  it  is  clear  that  the  poems  must  have  arisen 
under  wholly  dissimilar  circumstances,  and  that  they  can  afford 
no  sure  foundation  for  any  historical  inferenca 

For  solving  the  problem  of  the  early  Roman  history,  the 
great  desideratum  is,  to  obtain  some  means  of  separating  the 
truth  from  the  fiction ;  and,  if  any  parts  be  true,  of  explaining 
how  those  events  were  recorded,  and  how  the  records  were  pre- 
sented with  fidelity,  until  the  time  of  the  eailiest  historians,  by 
whom  they  were  adopted,  and  who,  through  certain  intermediate 
stages,  have  transmitted  them  to  ua 

For  example,  we  may  believe  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  the  creation  of  a  dictator,  and  of  tribunes,  the  ad- 
ventures of  Coriolanus,  the  Decemvirate,  the  expedition  of  the 
Fabii  and  the  battle  of  the  Cremera,  the  siege  of  Yeii,  the 
capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  and  the  disaster  of  Caudium 


epic  poetry  were  wanting  amonfj^  the  Romans  ;  2,  that  the  early  history 
beum  DO  mark  of  pioceeding  from  plebeian  poi'ta,  whose  songs  were  am- 
mated  by  an  antipatrician  spirit;  3,  that  tLi'Sc  poems,  if  they  had  erer 
i'xistcil.  would  not  have  entirely  dirta])p<>aiTd  ;  4,  that  tlie  early  Koman 
Li>iory  li:i8  not  the  charaeter  of  free  ))04tical  invention,  but  is  composed  in 
gnat  ]>:iri  of  etiological  legends,  of  stories  l.ibonously  invented  m  order 
to  explain  existing  names,  institutions,  customs,  rites,  and  monument^:, 
beliweult  r  lays  it  down  that  so  far  iis  tlic  early  Koman  history  does  not 
coiMi>t  ot  at lological  legends,  it  is  the  deliberate  fabrication  of  iustoriaus, 
or  I'orined  of  legal  and  ooostitutionul  iradiiiuu;<. 
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•with  other  portions  of  the  Samnite  wars,  are  events  which 
are  indeed  to  a  considerable  extent  distorted,  obscured,  and 
corrupted  by  fiction,  and  incrusted  with  legendary  additions ; 
but  that  they  nevertheless  contain  a  nucleus  of  fact,  in  varying 
degrees :  if  so,  we  should  wish  to  know  how  far  the  fact  ex- 
tends and  where  the  fiction  begins — and  also  what  were  the 
means  by  which  a  genuine  historical  tradition  of  events,  as 
they  really  happened,  was  perpetuated  This  is  the  question 
to  which  an  answer  is  desired ;  and  therefore  we  are  not 
assisted  by  a  theory  which  explains  how  that  part  of  the  narra- 
tive which  is  not  historical,  originated. 

These  general  reflections  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  historical  evidence,  the 
ballad-theory  of  Niebuhr  is  immaterial ;  inasmuch  as  poems  may 
be  historical  as  well  as  fictitious,  and  the  hjrpothesis  of  fictitious 
poems  does  not  assist  us  in  discriminating  between  fact  and 
fancy  in  the  niythico-historical  period  of  Roma  Before  how- 
ever we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  inquire  how  far  the  hypothesis  of  an  early  Roman 
literature,  anterior  to  the  age  of  Naevius  and  Ennius,  is  recon- 
cilable with  the  facts  which  are  known  to  us  from  authentic 
testimony. 

The  poetry  of  Rome,  as  of  Greece,  preceded  its  prose ;  but 
everything  conspires  to  show  that  the  native  poems  were  rude, 
unimportant,  and  devoid  of  poetical  excellence ;  and  that  Latin 
poetry  owed  its  first  growth,  in  a  form  worthy  of  the  name,  to 
Grecian  influence.  Livius  Andronicus,  who,  in  240  ac,  the  year 
next  after  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  represented  a  dra- 
matic poem  at  Rome  for  the  first  time,  was  a  native  of  Tarentum, 
a  semi-Greek  ;(^^  and  he  afterwards  composed  a  translation  of 
the  Odyssey  in  Latin  verse.  Both  this  work  and  his  plays  arc 
described  by  Cicero  as  being  so  antique  in  their  form,  as  not  to 


(140)  See  Bemhardy  R.  L.  p.  1S3.  >'iobuhr,  Lect.  vol.  ii.  p.  2<i3. 
Suet,  de  ill.  Gramm.  i. 

On  the  earl^'  knuwle<l^o  of  Greok  literature  and  language  amun^  tlio 
Koniaiis,  see  Niebuhr,  lii^t.  tuL  i.  p.  5uO ;  vot  iii.  p.  SlO. 
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be  worthy  of  a  second  perusal (**^)  After  Livius  came  Naetius, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  Campanian ;  his  flourishing  period 
was  about  five  years  afterwards,  and  he  died  in  201  RC.  Nseviuis 
wrote  his  poem  on  the  First  Punic  War  in  Satumian  metre} 
and  his  works  seem  in  general  to  have  aimed  at  an  exclusively 
native  character  but  Ennius,  whose  lifetime  extended  from  239 
to  169  ac,  was  bom  at  Rudis,  in  Calabria,  and  was,  like  Livius, 
half  a  Qreek.Q^  He  banished  the  primitive  intractable  Satur* 
nian  metre,  and  introduced  the  hexameter  measure  of  Greek 
epic  poetry  :(^*^  he  instructed  the  Romans  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;(}**)  and  he  even  translated  into  Latin  the  sceptical  and 
rationalist  work  of  Euhemerus  concerning  the  god& 

Pacuvius,  who  was  bom  twenty  years  after  Ennius,  was,  like 
him,  an  imitator  of  the  Greek  tragedy  ;(}*^)  Caecilius,  who  adapted 
the  later  Greek  comedy  to  Roman  life,  died  in  168  B.C.,  one 
year  after  Ennius  ;Q*^  and  Plautus  only  survived  Ennius  fifteen 
year8.(**')  The  Greek  character  of  his  comedy,  as  well  as  of 
that  of  Terence,  who  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  is 
well-known.(^^^) 


(141)  Cic.  Brut.  18.  An  oxpiatory  poem  Bung  in  procession  by  twenty- 
scTcn  virgins,  in  long  robt^s,  in  207  B.C.,  the  coniix>9ition  of  this  poet,  is 
called  by  Liry, '  carmen,  ilia  tcmpestate  forsitan  laudabilerudibusingeniis, 
nunc  abhorrent  et  inconditum  si  referatur.'  xxvii.  37.  Compare  Festus, 
in  Scribas,  p.  333. 

(142)  See  Bemkardy,  ib.  188,  360. 

fi43)  Above,  p.  54.  On  the  Greek  character  of  the  works  of  Enniun, 
•ee  Kiebuhr,  Loci.  vol.  ii.  p.  30G. 

(144)  See  £nn.  Ann.  Fragm.  p.  143»  ed.  Spangenberg.  Compare 
Lucret.  i.  118. 

Ennius  ut  noster  cecinit,  qui  primvs  amo^no 
Detuht  ex  Heliconc  ptTcnni  frondc  coronam. 
Per  gentos  Italas  hominum  qua*  dara  cluoret. 

(145)  Concerning  Pacuvius,  aee  Bemliardy,  ib.  p.  190»  366.  Pbcuvius 
was  born  in  219  b.c,  and  was  alive  in  139  B.C. 

(146)  Concerning  Canrilius  Statius,  see  Bcrnbardy,  p.  391. 

(147^  IMnutus  died  in  18-1  B.C.  Ccmrernin^'  his  relation  to  the  Greek 
cc>niic  (irnina,  see  Bemhardy,  p.  384 :  Nic1*uiir.  Lect.  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 

(14S1  Terence  was  bom  in  195  and  dieii  in  139  B.C.,  in  the  35th  year 
of  bin  ajre. 

lf«>r:i(H*  commends  the  boldness  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  his  country, 
in  vi-ntiiring  to  de^iart  from  the  Crnek  modd^i,  and  to  celebrate  national 

SUlij«ctd: 
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l*his  brief  statement  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  early 
poetical  literature  of  Rotne  Was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Satumian  poetn  of  Nsyius,  as  much  copied  from  Grecian 
models  as  the  Eclogues,  Qeorgics,  and  iEneid  of  Virgil,  or 
the  Odes  of  Horace.  Hence  the  Second  Punic  War  is  pointed 
out  by  Porcius  Licinius,  an  early  contemporary  of  Cicero,(^*')  as 
the  epoch  of  the  introduction  of  poetry  into  Rome.(*'*^ 

It  is  clear  that  Cicero  and  his  contemporaries,  in  the  last 
century  of  the  Republic,  (such  as  the  poet  Lucretius),  knew 
nothing  of  any  native  historical  poetry  anterior  to  Naevius  and 


Nil  intcntatum  noetri  liquere  poets ; 
Kec  minimum  menierc  decus,  vestigia  Gneca 
Ausi  dcderere,  et  oelebrare  domestica  facta, 
Vel  qui  prstextas,  vel  qui  docuere  togataa. 

Art.  Poet.  286—8. 

Concerning  the  tragoBdia  praieitaUe,  which  were  tragedies  on  subjectf 
of  native  Roman  history,  see  Bemhardj,  Rom.  Litt.  p.  343,  347.^  Their 
number  was  small ;  the  most  remarkable  were  the  Romulus  of  Ks^rius ; 
the  Brutus  and  tlie  Decius  sive  ^iteada  of  Attius ;  and  the  Paulus  of 
Pacuvius.  The  extant  Ociavia  of  Seneca  may  serve  as  an  example  of  this 
species  of  tragedy.  Tlie  fabula  togata  was  an  adaptation  of  the  Greek 
comedy  to  Roman  subjects :  ib.  p.  375.  Afranius,  later  than  Terence,  was 
the  chief  master  of  this  style,  ib.  p.  388. 

Bemhardy,  ib.  p.  350,  says  that  the  Roman  was  framed  upon  the  model 
of  the  Greek  tragedy^,  without  any  attempt  at  ori^nality.  Hence  the 
Roman  tragedy  was  for  a  )on^  time  a  mere  translation  or  transfer  from 
the  Greek  :  but  at  the  same  tune  it  was  a  free  paraphrase ;  and  tlius  the 
Roman  tragedy,  though  not  an  independent  creation,  acquired  a  national 
character  under  the  treatment  of  Roman  poets. 

(149)  See  Bernhardy,  p.  204. 

(150)  Poenico  bello  secundo  musa  pinnate  gradu 
lutulit  se  bellicosam  in  Romuli  gentem  feram : 

Ap.  Gell.  xvii.  21 ; 

in  which  verses  the  antithesis  between  the  cultivation  of  lettera  and  the 
military  habits  of  the  Romans  is  nmrked.   Compare  Ilorat.  £p.  ii.  i.  101-3 : 
'  Serus  enim  Grscis  admovit  acumina  chart  is, 
Et  post  Punica  bella.  quiefus,  quvn*re  cufpit 
Quid  Sophocles  et  Thespis  et  iEsihylus  utile  ferrent.' 

Ill  the  same  Epistle  Horace  contrasts  the  business-like  habits  of  the  ancient 
]{>iiiaiis  with  the  modern  love  of  iM>try.  t.  103 — 10.  He  likewise  speaks 
of'  tlie  Greeks  as  de%'oting  themselves  to  tie  pursuit  of  the  fine  arts,  when 
il.eir  wars  were  at  an  end.  ib.  v.  1)3-8  In  early  times,  poetry  was 
<Ii  ^I'isi'd  and  discouraged  at  lloin^*:  it  was  considered  effeminate  and 
iiii!»iiiti>d  to  the  military  habits  of  th«*  liSiit^u.  Cato,  in  his  work  '  De  ^lori- 
Imis.'  thus  described  the  RomuDH  bef«>r<*  hi.''  time — ' Poetic*  artis honos  non 
«  r  it :  HI  qui  in  ea  n*  Htudcbat  aut  se^e  a>I  oonvivia  atmlieabat.  grussntor 
\  jjabutur.*    Ap.  GclL  xi.  2.    Compare  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  2.  Aoove,  p.  155,  n.  78. 
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Ennius  ;Q^^)  and  it  may  be  inferred  with  probability  that  Cato, 
who  was  coeval  with  Ennius,  and  was  less  than  half  a  century 
later  than  Nasvius,  was  equally  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such 
memorials  of  ancient  Rome. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Cicero  and  the  great  writers  of 
the  Augustan  age,  laid  much  stress  upon  the  imitation  of  Greek 
models,  and  preferred — ^apparently  with  ample  reason — those 
Soman  works,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  which  had  departed 
from  the  old  native  style,  and  were  formed  after  the  Greek 
typea  Nevertheless,  the  admiration  of  the  Greek  writers  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  and  by  the 
influence  of  a  few  authoritative  writers.  The  general  feeling, 
which  partook  of  a  patriotic  spirit^  was  at  first  in  favour  of  the 
old  native  style,  and  it  only  yielded  to  the  undeniable  superiority 
of  the  works  fashioned  upon  foreign  modela  Cicero  occupies  a 
considerable  space,  at  the  banning  of  his  Treatise  de  Finibus, 
in  the  reprehension  of  those  who  despise  and  neglect  the  early 
Soman  literature,  as  being  inferior  to  the  Greek  ;(^*^  while 
Horace,  on  the  other  hand,  devotes  one  of  his  longest  and  most 
elaborate  epistles  to  a  refutation  of  those  who  admire  nothing 
but  the  ancient  Roman  writer&(^^  The  views  of  Horace  may 
have  prevailed ;  but  at  a  later  period  a  reaction  of  taste  took 
place  against  the  modem  school  of  writers;  a  reaction  which 
caused  certain  antiquaries  to  prefer  Ennius  to  Vii^gil,  Cato  to 
Cicero,  and  Coelius  Antipater  to  Sallust(^^^) 

If  it  is  supposed  that  the  early  historical  ballads  of  Rome 
were  never  committed  to  writing,  but  merely  floated  in  oral 
tradition,  and  were  lost  and  forgotten,  before  the  Second  Punic 
War,  they  cannot  have  formed  part  of  the  materials  from  which 


(151)  Seethe  introduction  to  the  fourth  Tusculan  Disputation;  tlie 
account  of  the  origin  of  Koman  litoratiin'  there  given,  yrores  conclusively 
tliat  Cicero  had  never  read  or  heanl  of  9ucb  poems,  ^iebuhr  conjecturt'S 
that  Nsvius  imitated  his  poem  on  ilic  First  Punic  War  from  earher  histo- 
riial  poenu  in  Satumian  verse.    Lect.  vol.  1,  p.  xxiii. 

(152)  i.  1^ 

(153)  £p.  iL  1.  Conccruiiig  tliis  antique  taste,  see  Bemhardy,  p.  23s 
212. 

(154)  Spartian.  Hadr.  IG.    Comiare  Bemhardj,  p.  282-4^  209,  COG. 
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Fabius  Pictor  and  Cincius  drew  up  their  history  of  the  early 
period.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  assumed  that  they  were 
rescued  from  oral  tradition,  and  were  fixed  in  writing  before  this 
time,  they  would  probably  have  become  known  to  Cato  and  to 
some  of  the  early  prose  writers ;  and  would  have  been  mentioned 
by  them ;  so  that  their  memory  would  have  been  preserved  from 
oblivion ;  though,  like  most  of  the  other  works  of  the  early  Latin 
literature,  they  might  have  perished  under  the  empira  Niebuhr 
supposes  that  these  poems  were  suppressed  by  Ennius,  out  of 
envy:(^^^)  a  supposition  which  assumes  that  they  had  been 
reduced  to  writing  before  his  time :  but  for  this  conjecture  there 
is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  ;(}^  nor  can  we  understand  how  Cato, 
who  was  born  only  five  years  after  Ennius,(**')  should  have  been 
ignorant  of  a  class  of  literature  in  which  he,  as  an  antiquarian, 
ought  to  have  taken  peculiar  interest  In  order  to  support 
Niebuhr  s  conjecture,  we  must  suppose  that  Ennius,  a  foreigner, 
brought  to  Rome  under  the  patronage  of  Cato,  should  have  been 
able,  not  only  to  suppress  a  large  class  of  native  historical  poems, 
but  should  have  been  even  able  to  conceal  all  knowledge  of  them 
from  his  friend  and  patron,  and  should  have  abolished  their  very 
memory :  suppositions  in  the  highest  degree  improbabla 

The  general  result  of  this  examination  of  Niebuhr 's  theory 
respecting  the  derivation  of  the  early  Roman  history  from  ballad 
or  epic  poetry,  is  that  it  is  unsupported  by  evidence  sufficient  to 
prove  its  truth ;  and,  moreover,  that  even  if  it  were  proved,  it 
would  afford  little  or  no  assistance  for  solving  the  most  difficult 
and  important  problem  of  this  history.  That  there  were  poerosi 
of  some  sort,  composed  in  the  Latin  language,  before  the  time  of 
Livius,  Naevius,  and  Ennius,  cannot  lie  doubted :  the  prohibition 
of  defamatory  verses,  in  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  ia  an 
undoubted  proof  of  the  practice  of  the  poetic  art  among  the 
Romans  in  the  year  450  B.C.,  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 


(155)  Hist.  vol.  L  p.  2G0.    He  iiroiniscs  to  ipeak  elsewhere  of  the  do« 
8t ruction  of  this  poetry  ;  but  lii>  oe>cr  rotunis  to  the  subject. 

(156)  See  Consen,  ib.  p.  1(>1.  §  IK) ;  Scliwegler,  roLi.  p.  61. 

(157)  Eimius  was  bora  in  23J,  Cuto  in  23i  B.c. 
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tury  of  the  city.Q^  But  all  |>oditive  evidence  and  all  arguments 
from  analogy  and  probability  condpire  to  ptove  that  the  Latin 
language  at  this  time  was  in  a  rude,  uncultivated  state,  utisuited 
to  poetical  treatment;  that  the  old  native  Satumian  metre — • 
which  Horace  stigmatizes  as  unfit  for  the  contact  of  civilized 
life(is') — ^was  rough,  inharmonious,  and  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  proseQ^ — and  that  the  early  Romans,  however  poetical 
may  have  been  the  ideas  in  which  they  conceived  their  ancient 
annals,  and  the  exploits  of  their  forefathers,  were  principally 
occupied  with  roilitaiy  pursuits,  and  bestowed  little  thought 
upon  poetry  or  the  fine  art& 

The  h]rix)thesis  of  Niebuhr  was  novel  and  specious ;  it  was 
proposed  with  confidence,  and  supported  with  great  learning  and 
ingenuity.  Hence,  like  the  Wolfian  hypothesis  respecting  the 
Homeric  poems,  it  met,  at  first,  with  a  favourable  reception,  and 
obtained  a  qualified,  if  not  an  absolute  assent  from  many  com- 
petent judges.  A  closer  and  more  deliberate  scrutiny  must  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  untenable ;  but,  like  the  theories  of  the  alchemists, 
it  may,  without  being  true  itself,  have  promoted  the  cause  of 
truth,  by  affording  a  motive  for  the  prosecution  of  researches 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  made ;  and,  at  all  events, 
we  owe  to  it  the  admirable  lays  of  Macaulay  upon  the  early 
Roman  history,  whose  exceUence  does  not  depend  on  the  truth 
of  any  historical  hypothesis,  and  which  will  still  be  read  with 

(158)  DirkscD,  Zwolf-Tafel  Frae.  p.  607. 

The  Twelve  Tablet  denounced  the  p«in  of  death  to  anjr  oiie  wfao  libelled 
or  lampooned  any  one  in  vene ;  *  8i  (juis  occentaTiBnet,  tire  carmen  condi* 
diaflet,  quod  infamiam  faceret  flagitiumve  alteri.'  This  prohibition  wai 
understood  to  refer  to  the  'tac^,  though  the  drama  had  not  been  intro- 
duced into  liome  at  the  time  of  the  decemriral  Icjntlation.  See  Cic.  Kep. 
iv.  10,  and  the  other  paaaaffes  in  Dirksen's  ZwoR-Tafel  Geaetze,  p.  507- 
616 ;  Hein,  Criminalrecht  aer  Bomer,  p.  367. 

The  prohibitions  in  the  Twelre  Ta  oles  against  a  person  '  qui  fruget 
excantaaset/  or  '  qui  malum  camion  inrantaaaet,'  appear  to  refer  to  magical 
incantations,  not  to  poems  properly  po  called.  See  Dirkaen,  ib.  p.  639,  (>19. 
fnraniare  corresponds  to  tT^tiv ;  see  Ilorat.  Sat.  i.  8,  ad  fin.  Carmen 
likewise  meant  a  charm,  or  iiia:;i(*al  fonniila,  without  reference  to  mctri'. 
See  Grid.  Met.  tH.  167 ;  riii.  455  ;  ix.  MY). 

(159)  He  speaks  of  the  grave  vimt  of  the  Satumian  tnetrc  as  cxpe]le«l 
1»v  the  munditt^  of  the  refin<'d  Greek  metres. 

(160)  See  Bemliardy,  ib.  p.  107. 
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delight,  even  if  we  suppose  that  the  imaginary  poems  of  which 
he  appears  as  the  restorer  never  in  fact  existed. 

The  lateness  of  literature  at  Rome  has  deprived  us,  not  only 
of  the  works  which  the  invention  and  imagination  of  the  Romans 
might  have  produced  at  an  earlier  period,  but  also  of  the  light 
which  they  would  have  shed  upon  the  contemporary  state  of  the 
people.     In  Greece,  literature  is  coeval  with,  and  even  prior  to, 
authentic  history  ;  and  by  its  assistance  we  can  trace  the  history 
of  the  Greek  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  we  follow  the  political 
acts  of  the  Greek  states.     We  have  the  description  of  the  Persian 
war,  by  Herodotus ;  but  we  have  also  the  odes  of  Pindar  and 
the  tragedies  of  JEschylus,  who  lived  at  that  period.    We  have  the 
narrative  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  Thucydides ;  but  we  have 
also  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  the  comedies 
of  AristojAanes,  who  were  contemporary  ^rith  that  great  contest 
The  intellectual  character  of  Gorgias,   Protagoras,  and  other 
rhetoricians  and  philosophers,  who  illustrated  this  age,  including 
even  Socrates  himself,  is  represented  in  the  works  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon.     This  advantage  is  wanting  in  Roman  history,  until 
we  reach  the  time  of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  and   even  their 
dramas  have  little  originality.     Of  Nsevius  and  Ennius,  there 
are  only  fragments ;  no  entire  work  of  Cato  is  extant,  except 
his  uninteresting  Treatise  on  Agriculture.     The  literature  and 
history  of  a  period  mutually  illustrate  one  another.     The  come- 
dies of  Aristophanes  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  Tlmcydides : 
the  history  of  Thucydides  throws  light  upon  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes.     Moreover,  the  undesigned  aUusions,  the  casual 
coincidences  of  fact^  with  which  contemporary  literature  abounds, 
serve  to  attest  the  narrative  of  the  historian,  and  to  confirm  its 
veracity.     All  this  illustration,  all  this  confirmatory  proof,  is 
wanting  to  the  Roman  histoiy  during  the  first  four  and  a-half 
centuries  of  the  city.Q^^) 


(i6i)  See  Dr.  Arnold's  rcinnrl:!  -m  the  dinadrantaf^et  und<*r  whirh  tlio 
early  Koman  history  laljour?*,  rr«'m  tlie  want  of  a  contemporary  litt-mtiin' : 
*  A  period  (he  sayit)  ofwlncli  tli«ri'  ri*main8  no  contemporary  literaturt%h.ia 
virtually  perialieil  (rom  the  mmi^ry  of  atter-aget ;  aome  •catt«nNl  lioiio^of 
the  skeleton  may  bo  left,  liut  tlir  fac«\  fi^re,  and  mind  of  the  living  man 
arc  lost  to  us  beyond  rccal.'     llidt.  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 
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Note  A.— (p.  210.) 

Fabius  Pictob's  venion  of  the  l^n^  of  Somulos  and  Bemns  is  nveii 
at  length  by  Dionysias  in  i.  79.  Tne  passage  is  printed  in  BeiskeV  edition 
in  invertea  commas,  as  if  it  were  a  textual  citation  from  Fabius ;  and 
Mr.  Macaulay  is  of  opinion  that  it  '  has  the  air  of  an  extract  from  an 
ancient  chronicle.'  (Piref.  p.  17.)  The  same  riew  is  taken  by  sereral  Grer- 
man  critics,  who  are  also  very  competent  judges  of  the  point. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  passage  is  not  an  extract^  but  is 
repeatea  by  Dionysius  in  his  own  words ;  and  that  he  introduces  into  it 
certain  glosses  of  iiis  own  as  he  proceeds.  The  first  of  these  relates  to  the 
caye  in  which  the  wolf  is  described  as  hiding  herself,  and  extends  from 
r6  fi€v  oZp  Skaos  to  i»t  Xcyrrm,  in  p.  203,  ed.  Keiske  :  '  The  wood  (he  says)  is 
no  longer  preserved ;  but  the  cave  from  which  the  spring  rises  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  buildings  on  the  Palatine  hiU,and  it  thown  near  the  way  leading 
to  the  Circus.  A  chapel  is  near  it,  where  there  is  a  statue  commemorative  of 
the  event,  a  she-wolf  gi^'jng  suck  to  two  children,  executed  in  bronxe,  and  of 
ancient  workmanship.  Tne  place  is  said  to  have  been  made  sacred  by  the 
Arcadians  under  Evander,  wno  colonized  it.'  This  explanatory  note  moat 
be  considered  as  the  insertion  of  Dionysius  himself,  and  the  tune  referred 
to  is  his  own  time.  The  same  cave,  the  Lupercctl,  is  HkewiM  described 
above,  c.  32,  ^  here  the  reference  to  his  own  time  is  quite  distinct  and  un- 
ambieiions.  The  passage  is  so  understood  by  Merkel  ad  Ovid.  Fast, 
p.  cxlix.,  and  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  293,  418,  who  altogether  reject  the  notion 
that  tlie  words  arc  those  of  Fabius  Pictor. 

The  second  passage  is  that  which  principally  concerns  us  at  present. 
It  states  that  Romulus  and  Remus,  as  they  grew  up  to  manhood,  did  not 
resemble  common  herdsmen,  but  were  worthy  of  their  real  royaJ,  and 
reputed  divine  oritiin,  as  is  even  totkif  day  sung  by  the  Romans  in  their 
native  songs  (p.  204).  The  time  signified  by  this  expression  must  depend 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  other  two  passages ;  for  the  same  time  mutt 
be  meant  m  all  three. 

The  third  passage  is  in  n.  206.  After  a  description  of  their  pastoral 
life,  and  of  the  huts  of  wooa  and  straw  in  which  they  dwelt,  the  text  pro- 
ceeds thus :  '  Of  these  there  remained  one  np  io  my  time  on  the  side  orthe 
Palatine  hill,  looking  to  the  Circus,  called  the  hut  of  Romulus,  which  ia 
preserved  sacred  by  its  curators,  no  alteration  in  it  being  allowed.  What- 
ever perishes  from  weather  or  time  is  replaced,  care  beingtaken  to  jireserve 
the  nearest  possible  resemblance  to  the  former  state.'  This  passage,  like 
the  former  one  respecting  the  Lupercal,  is  understood  by  Becker,  vol.  i. 
p.  401,  to  refer  to  the  time  of  Dionysius  himi^elf ;  compare  p.  418. 
Another  relic  of  the  regal  period,  the  Sororium  Tigillum,  is  mentioned  by 
Livy  as  being  constantly  repaired  at  the  public  expense :  '  Id  hodie  quoque 
pubiice  semper  refectum  tnauet.'    Livy,  i.  26. 

There  is  however  considerable  diinculty  with  respect  to  the  locality  of 
the  cata  Bomuli,  which  Dionysitin  and  the  Regionary  clearly  place  on  the 
Palatine,  while  some  othrr  auth«  riiirs  seem  to  refer  it  to  the 'Capitol.  TIjo 
question  is  fully  discussed  by  H<H*ker.  whose  solution  does  not  a])p'arto 
me  satisfactory  (ib.  p.  4^)1,  n.  79«'»)  lie  attempts  to  explain  away  all  tlio 
proofs  of  a  cata  Bomvli  on  thr  C'a]»itoI.  Mr.  Macaula^*  adopts  a  dii]'(T(*iit 
course  :  he  suggestn  tlint  in  tlio  time  of  Fabius  Pictor  it  was  on  the  Pailu- 
tine,  but  was  arterv  ard?*  ri*move<i  to  t  lie  Capitol.  This  supjionit  ion  houevtr 
can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  btatement  of  Plutarch  that  Romulus 
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lived  irapA  rove  \tyoftivovc  fiaOfio^  coXijc  &KTiig ;  which,  he  adds,  are  near 
the  descent  to  the  Great  Circus  from  the  Palatine  hill.  Rom.  c.  ^. 
Now  these  words  evidently  describe  the  same  spot  as  that  designated 
by  Dionysius,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Plutarch  should  have  been  so 
minute  ia  his  specification  of  the  locality  if  he  had  not  referred  to 
an  extant  relic  of  antiquity.  Mr.  Macaulay,  indeed,  supposes  that  the 
place  retained  the  name,  thou^^h  the  hut  itself  had  been  removed ;  but 
this  hypothesis  is  improbable,  sJthough  Solinus,  i.  18,  certainly  speaks  of  a 
'  tugurium  Faustuli,  on  the  Palatine,  where  Romulus  dwelt,  as  being  no 
longer  in  existence.  The  '  tusrurium  Faustuli '  on  the  Palatine  is  likewise 
mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Dio  Cassius,  vol.  i.  p.  6,  ed.  Bekker,  but  it  does 
not  seem  clear  that  the  '  hut  of  Faustulus'  and  '  the  hut  of  Romulus'  are 
identical.  The  Romans  are  described  as  building  icoXiddcc  Upai,  in  Plut. 
Num.  8. 

Preller,  in  his  edition  of  the  Re^ionary  (Die  Regionen  dor  Staat  Rom., 
Jena,  1846),  p.  180,  prefers  the  conjecture  that  there  were  two  huts  of  Ro- 
mulus, one  on  the  Palatine,  the  other  on  the  Capitol,  near  the  temple  of 
Jupiter;  the  former  being  alluded  to  bv  Dionysius  and  Plutarch,  and 
named  by  the  Regionarv  in  the  region  or  the  Palatium  (ib.  p.  16) ;  the 
latter  bcmg  alluded  to  oy  Virgil,  ^n.  viii.  656 :  by  Macrob.  Silt.  i.  15, 
§10 ;  M.  Seneca,  Controv.  6  and  9 ;  Martial,  viii.  80 ;  and  Vitruv.  ii.  1. 
The  meaning  of  the  latter  passage  seems  not  to  be  altered  by  restoring  the 
word  et,  as  proposed  by  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  402.  With  this  insertion  the  pas- 
sage stands  thus  :  '  Item  in  Capitolio  commonefaoere  potest  et  significare 
mores  vetustatis  Romuli  casa,  et  in  arce  sacrorura,  stramentis  tecta.'  The 
latter  words  are  to  be  rendered :  '  The  hut  of  Romulus,  even  in  the  sacred 
citadel,  covered  with  straw.'  The  expression  arx  sacrorum  is,  as  Becker 
•ays,  peculiar,  but  not  inadmissible,  considering  the  sanctity  of  its  temples 
and  holy  places. 

An  tBoes  Romuli  is  named  in  the  fragment  of  the  Sacra  Argeomm  in 
Varro,  L.L.  v.  §  54,  in  connexion  with  the  place  called  Germalus  or  Cer- 
malus,  which  was  the  side  of  the  Palatine  looking  towards  the  Capitol  and 
the  river.  Compare  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  417.  It  is  possible  that  this  building 
may  have  inclosed  the  eata  Romuli  on  the  Pslatinc. 

Mr.  Macaulay  and  Becker  point  out  the  improbability  of  the  existence 
of  tm*o  buildings  in  Rome,  each  bearing  the  name  of  casa  Romuli.  Mr. 
Macaulay  argues  that  when  Dio  Cassius  mentions  on  two  occasions  that 
the  hut  of  Romulus  was  burnt  (xlviii.  43  ;  liv.  29)  he  would,  if  there  had 
been  two  such  huts,  have  told  us  of  which  he  spoke.  Dio  Cassius  would 
undoubtedly  have  written  with  greater  precision  if  he  had  specified  the 
casa  Romuli  to  which  he  referred ;  but  it  seems  conceivable  that  tn'o  rude 
huts  may  have  existed,  even  in  the  same  citv<  If  they  had  been  genuine 
remains  of  antiquity,  tlieir  existence  in  dupficato  would  be  surprising ;  but 
M  they  were  fabricated  relics,  the  occurrence  of  two  rival  huts  iri  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  occurrence  of  several  tombs  of  ^neas  in  &ntit|uity,  or 
of  several  relics  of  a  suint  in  modem  times.  jEneas.  as  Dionysius  truly 
remarks,  could  only  be  buried  in  one  place ;  though  many  tombs,  botn 
of  him  and  of  other  heroes,  were  shown.  (W  t§  nvac  rapdrrot  r6  roX- 
Xaxi  XiyftfOai  r<  Kai  iuKyfftBai  ra^oi*^  Aivciov,  afitixdrwf  oyroc  I**  irXtio^t  r6y 
abrov  nBafOat  x*^P^^Ct  i^'^tfiiiO,t*Ttg  6rt  nnvov  itrrtv  iwi  wnikXAv  Toir»  71  rd 
Airopov,  Kai  fi^itfra  ritv  fMtt*  iVi^ariic  rdc  rvx^c  ix^*^**^t  SiC.,  i.  .'>!.)  In 
like  manner,  a  saint  t-ould  «»nly  have  one  head,  and  a  martyr  ••ouM  «»nly 
have  suflered  by  one  in^trumrut  of  execution:  neverthel(*ss  kui  h  r«*li(*s 
are  multiplied  in  onlcr  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  drrout  imtj'oiis. 
'Spain  (says  Mr.  Ford)  is  still  the  land  of  relics:  for  bones  and  othtT 
fragments  nave  t*sca|»ed  bettor  than  their  precious  settings,  which  ihi>  irre- 
Terent  spoiler  removed.      lu  case  any  traveller  may  miss  sci-in^  any 
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parbVnlar  reltcario,  he  has  the  satisfactory  reflection  that  tliere  will  be 
found  a  bit  of  almost  any  given  article  in  every  other  grand  repository  of 
the  Peninsula :  for  in  proportion  as  objects  were  rare,  nay  unique,  they  pos- 
sessed a  manreUous  power  of  self-reproduction,  for  the  comfort  and  conso- 
lation of  true  believers.'  Handbook  for  TraveUers  in  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 
Other  cases  of  duplicate  relics  have  been  preserved  from  antiquity. 
Thus  there  were  two  towns  in  Cappadocia  not  far  from  each  other,  both  of 
which  bore  the  name  of  Comana.  Both  of  them  claimed  a  connexion  with 
the  Tauric  temple  of  Diana,  celebrated  for  its  human  sacrifices.  Both  of 
them  showed  tne  same  relics,  and  especially  the  sacrificiid  knife  of  Iphi- 
genia.  Dio  Caasius,  zxxv.  11.  In  this  instance,  the  vicinity  of  the  other 
town  did  not  prevent  each  Comana  from  showine  this  precious  relic.  (On 
the  connexion  of  the  legend  of  Orestes  and  I^lii^enia  with  Comana,  see 
Procop.,  Bell.  Pers.  i.  170  The  double  relic  at  Some  was  not  however 
an  absurdity,  for  it  was  conceivable  that  Komulus  misht  have  had  two 
shej^erd's  huts,  and  that  both  might  have  been  preserved. 

There  was  likewise  on  the  Palatine  hill  an  atrium  Caci^  derived  from 
Oacius,  who  entertained  Hercules  hospitably,  and  appears  to  be  a  different 
person  from  Cacus,  the  monster  and  freebooter.  (See  the  Begionary,  p.  14, 
with  PreUer's  note,  p.  152,  and  the  passages  of  Diod.  iv.  81,  and  boun.  i. 
§  18,  there  cited ;  also  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  107.)  The  cave  of  Cacus  was 
near  the  Porta  Trigemina,  under  the  Aventine ;  see  Solin.  i.  §  8 ;  Becker, 
ib.  p.  449.  Atrium  is  explained  by  Preller,  p.  119,  to  be  an  area  surrounded 
by  j)orticoes  or  other  buildings,  those  buildings  being  used  as  dwellings,  for 
official  purposes,  for  archives,  libraries,  and  the  like. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  observed,  with  respect  to  the  citation  of  Dionysius, 
that  there  were  no  inverted  commas  or  other  such  artifices  to  mark  an  ex- 
tract in  an  ancient  manuscript,  and  therefore  Dionysius,  in  repeating  the 
words  of  Fabius,  would,  in  designating  the  time  of  that  writer,  have  said 
liwc  r^c  ^afiiov  ifXuriac  (or  some  such  words),  and  not  (n  Koi  vvv,  in  rai  ci'c 
Ifii,  expressions  which  could  not  fail  to  mislead  the  ancient  reader,  if 
the  time  of  Fabius  had  been  intended. 

I^iebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  222,  imderstands  the  words  in  Dionysius  re- 
specting the  ancient  lays  to  refer  to  his  own  time,  and  not  to  the  time  of 
labius.  Ulrici,  Bemliardv,  and  Petersen  consider  the  words  to  be  those 
of  Fabius.  Corssen  is  of  tue  same  opinion,  ib.  p.  99,  though  he  thinks  that 
the  verses  signified  were  sacred  songs. 

Mr.  Macaulay  likewise  rejects  the  common  interpretation  of  the  word 
wolfifta  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Komulus,  c.  8,  extr.,  and  proposes  to  translate 
it  by  poem.  The  following  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  Aflcr 
having  related  the  birth  and  nurture  of  the  twins,  Plutarch  proceeds  thi|s : 
'  Such  being,  in  the  main,  the  account  of  Fabius  and  Diocles  of  Peparethns 
(the  latter  of  whom  is  bi*lieved  to  be  the  first  who  published  a  history  of 
the  foundation  of  Komc),  the  marvellous  and  romantic  character  of  the  story 
creates  in  some  minds  a  suspicion  of  its  truth.  But  wo  ought  not  to  dis- 
believe it,  when  we  remember  what  great  efiects  are  due  to  fortune,  and 
consider  that  the  Boman  power  would  never  have  reached  such  an  extent, 
if  instead  of  having  sprung  from  a  divine  origin,  it  had  been  derivid  from  a 
mean  and  ordinary  sourt-e.' 

Plutarch,  in  his  lift'  of  CainiUus,  c.  6,  makes  a  similar  n^mark  on  the 
fortune  of  the  Konians.  ^  Inch  could  not,  he  thinks,  have  attuiiioJ  to  so  great 
a  height,  from  such  base  aud  humble  beginnings,  without  the  open  and 
declared  exhibition  <»f  the  divine  aid,  by  means  of  various  stipomatund 
appearances. 

The  expression  h.^a^uxriKhv  in  Plutarch  may  be  comjiarocl  nith  tlie  lan- 
guage of  Livy,  V.  21 :  *  lla?c  ad  ostentationem  9cena  gauJ cutis  miraculis 
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aptiora  quam  ad  fidem,  neque  affirmare  neque  refeUere  opers  pretiom  est.' 
The  ends  of  history  and  tragedy  are  likewise  contrasted  in  Polyb.  ii.  56. 

Mr.  Macaulay  admits  tliat  none  of  the  translators  of  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Bomulus  render  the  word  noii)tia  by  poem,  in  the  above-cited  passage. 
Leopold,  likewise,  a  late  editor  of  this  life,  a  respectable  scholar,  translates 
woifjfjLa  by  opus  in  this  passage  in  his  Index  GrsDcitatis. 


Note   B.— (p.  226.) 


No  entire  poem  in  the  Satumian  metre  (onless  the  epitaph  of  Nsrius 
upon  himself,  in  four  verses,  deserves  that  name  ;  Gell.  i.  24)  is  extant,  and 
therefore  our  idea  of  its  laws  must  be  principally  derived  from  the  accounts 
of  the  Latin  metrical  writers.  The  normal  form  which  they  consistently 
lay  down,  and  which  agrees  with  the  epitaph  of  Nievius,  is  that  it  consists 
of  two  members,  the  mrst  being  a  dimeter  iambic  catallectic,  the  second  a 
dimeter  trochaic  brachycatalle^ic,  otherwise  called  an  ithyphallic.  In  less 
technical  language,  it  may  be  described,  according  to  the  remark  of  the 
same  grammarians,  as  consistin||[  either  of  three  iambi  with  a  syllable,  and 
of  three  trochees,  or  of  a  senanan  iambic  with  a  syllable.  The  following 
Terses  exemplify  this  structure : 

Dabunt  malum  Metelli  |  Naevio  poetie. 
Isis  pererrat  orbem  |  crinibus  profusis. 

See  Victorinus,  iii.  19,  p.  190;  Plotius,  c.  5,  §  13,  14.  p.  281  ;  Alilins 
Fortunatianus,  i.  8,  p.  323 ;  ii.  27,  p.  351 ;  Servius,  c.  9,  §  12,  p.  376 ; 
Censorimis,  c.  2,  §  11,  p.  407;  Diomcdes,  iii.  34,  §37,  p.  495,  cd.  Guis- 
ford;  Terentianus  Maunis,  p.  2i3-9,  ed.  Putsch.  The  modern  writers  on 
the  subject  are  cited  by  Klotz,  ib.  p.  280 ;  see  particularly  the  excellent 
exposition  of  Grauert,  appended  to  Koene.  *  Ueber  die  Sprache  der 
Homischen  Epiker,'  MUnster,  18 10,  p.  255—279. 

Although  the  verse  above  described  was  the  proper  type  or  model  of 
the  Satumian  metre,  yet  the  Latin  poets  seem  to  have  alfowcd  thems^^lves 
wide  deviations  from  it.  Atilius  Fortunatianus  says :  '  Nostri  antiqui 
(ut  vere  dicam.  quod  apparet)  usi  sunt  eo  non  observatA  lege,  nee  uno  genere 
custodito  inter  se  versuis  :  sed  pnrterquam  quod  durissimos  fecerunt,  etiam 
alios  breviores,  alios  longiores  inseruerunt,  «/  vix  invtnertm  apud  Ntrrium 
quo9  pro  exempio  ponerrm,*  p.  323.  Fortunatianus  proceeas  to  adduce 
some  abnormal  instances  of  the  metre :  nearly  the  same  passage  recurs  in 
Victorinus,  p.  190.    Terentianus  Maunis  gives  a  similar  account : 

Sed  est  origo  Gneca, 
Illique  metron  istud 
Certo  modo  dederunt ; 
Nostrique  mox  poeta 
Budem  sonura  secuti 
I't  quffque  res  ferebat, 
Sic  disparis  figune 
Versus  vagos  locabant. 

See  Grauert,  p.  2<>8.  An  asynartete  metre,  similar  to  thr  Satiiniian  verse, 
was  used  by  tli«-  CnoKH.  but  whether  it  served  as  a  iiiotlel  to  Xjrvius  and 
the  early  wr'trm  of  Sntumian  verse,  cannot  be  a«'iTiaiiitd.  See  Ife- 
plurstion,  do  .M<trih.  r.  15.  with  Dr.  Gaisford's  note.  p.  :iiI-2.  A  verso 
of  ArchilochiJ.'*.  ciumI  1*}  llephffstion,  approaches  tht*  Saturniaii  form: 

'Kp4/<r/fori<* If  XapiXat^    \    j^riftA  roi  y»Xvlov, 

(See  other  verses  of  the  same  poet.  Frag,  29,  ed«  Gaitford.) 
VOL  L  R 
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Grauert  remarks  that,  '  in  the  Satomian  verse  the  Romans  admitted 
long  instead  of  short  syllables  wherever  it  was  conyenient.  They  moreoyer 
sometimes  allowed  the  hiatus,  sometimes  lengthened  a  short  syllable  in  the 
arsis,  resolved  long  syllables,  and  sometimes  made  a  long  syllable  serve  for 
an  entire  foot ;  in  short,  they  indulged  in  the  same  licence  which  appears  in 
Plautus,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  Terence'  (p.  266).  The  Satumian 
metre,  in  the  Punic  War  of  Navius,  and  other  early  poems,  was  doubtless 
characterized  by  its  inharmonious  lawlessness ;  and  as  compared  with  the 
model  yerse  above  cited,  it  exhibited  the  same  contrast  as  that  between 
the  verses  of  Plautus  and  Terence  and  those  of  Aristophanes  and  Menan- 
der.  But  the  metre  had  a  typical  form  ;  there  was  a  certain  fixed  point 
round  whidh  its  course,  howerer  eccentric,  revolved ;  it  was  not  merelj 
rhytlunical,  nor  did  it  depend  upon  accent,  without  quantity,  nor  was  it 
satisfied  by  a  mere  number  of  syllables.  It  is  not  credible  that  all  the 
theses,  (according^  to  MUller's  conjecture)  could  be  omitted,  or  that  such, 
verses  were  permitted  as  Niebuhr  nas  made  out  of  Livy's  text,  the  epitai>ha 
of  the  Scipios,  and  other  prose  inscriptions.  See  Streuber  De  mscrip* 
tionibus  quie  ad  numerum  Satumium  referuntur.  Turici,  1845. 

A  fragment  of  Charisius,  from  which  Niebuhr  had  promised  new  light 
on  the  subject,  has  been  published  from  a  Neapolitan  MS.,  by  Schneide- 
win  in  a  program,  Gk)tting.  1841,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  so  mutilated 
as  to  be  nearly  unintelligible,  and  to  be  devoid  of  value.  See  Niebuhr, 
Hist.  vol.  i.  n.  687 ;  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  10 ;  Bemhardy>  Rom.  Litt.  p.  167 ; 
Streuber,  ib.  p.  13. 
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Chapter  VIL 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  EARLY  ROMAN 
HISTORY  BY  THE  EXTANT  HISTORIANS  OF 
ANTIQUITY. 

§    1    ^^r^  hskve  in  the  three  preceding  chapters  attempted  to 
'  *    ascertain  what  were  the  materials,  for  the  formation 
of  a  narrative  of  early  Roman  history,  at  the  command  of  Fabius 
Pictor,   Cincius,   and   Cato,  when   they  began  to  write  their 
accounts  of  that  period  in  the  Second  Pimic  War.     We  have 
foimd  that  there  was  a  continuous  list  of  annual  magistrates, 
more  or  less  complete  and  authentic,  ascending  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  consular  government ;  that  from^  the  burning  of  the 
city  there  was  a  series  of  meagre  official  annals,  kept  by  the 
chief  pontifis ;  that  many  ancient  treaties,   and  texts  of  laws 
— ^including  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables — ^were  preserved; 
together  with  notes  of  ancient  usages  and  rules  of  customary  law 
— both  civil  and  religious — recorded  in  the  books  of  the  pontiffs, 
and  of  some    of  the  civil  magistrates;   and  that  these  docu- 
mentary sources  of  history,  which  furnished  merely  the  dry 
skeleton  of  a  narrative,  were  clothed  with  flesh  and  muscle  by 
the  addition  of  various  stories  handed  down  from  preceding 
times  by  oral  tradition.    Some  assistance  may  have  been  derived 
from  popular  songs,  and  still  more  from  family  memoirs — but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  or  to  make  it  probable  that  private 
families  began  to  record  the  deeds  of  their  distinguished  mem- 
bers, before  any  chronicler  had  arisen  for  the  events  which 
interested  the  commonwealth  as  a  wliole. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  tlie  Lister}'  of  the  first  four 
and  a-lialf  centuries  of  Rome — so  far  as  it  ileserves  the  name  of 
history,  and  is  a  veracious  relation  of  re;J  events — ^is  that  it  was 
not  reduci  d  into  a  narrative  fonn  by  contemporary  writers,  but 

h2 
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that  the  comiected  account  of  it  was  drawn  up  at  a  later  period 
from  such  fragmentary  materials  as  we  have  just  described. 
The  same  was  the  character  of  the  Grecian  history  until  about 
the  year  500  B.a  Prior  to  this  time  there  was  no  contemporary 
historian :  nevertheless  some  memorials  of  it  were  preserved  by 
various  means,  from  which  the  subsequent  writers  constructed  a 
continuous  narrativa 

The  early  fortunes  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  before  they  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  are 
imperfectly  known,  on  account  of  the  want  of  regular  contem- 
porary registration.     Some  accounts  of  them  have  however  been 
recovered  from  sources  similar  to  those  by  which  the  early  Roman 
history  was  preserved  from  total  oblivion.     Such  information  as 
has  been  preserved  concerning  this  dark  period  is,  according  to 
M.  Guizot,  to  be  gleaned  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
who  notice  them  incidentally :  from  documents  posterior  to  the 
Germanic  invasion,  vsuch  as  the  Salic,  Visigoth,  and  Burgundian 
Codes,  in  which  anterior  facts  are  mentioned  ;  and  from  national 
recollections  and  traditions  of  the  Germans  theraselves.(^)   .  In 
modem  times,  we  can  only  find  a  parallel  to  this  state  of  things 
in  Oriental  countries,  where  printing  is  not  practised,  and  the 
present  is  not  stamped  in  tlie  indelible  characters  which  preserve 
its  memory  in  the  civilized  countries  of  EuropcQ 


(i)  CiriliBation  en  France,  Le^on  7. 

(2)  The  absence  of  works  bearing  the  genuine  historical  character  in 
Hindu  literature  is  confessed  bv  Col.  Tool  in  the  preface  to  his  Annals  of 
Rajaat'han.  Thewantof  repilarliistories  is,  however,  he  remarks,  in  some 
degree  compensated  by  other  native  memorials,  which  would  sifibrd  no 
despicable  materials  for  the  history  of  India.  '  The  first  of  these  are  the 
Furans  ana  genealogical  legends  of  the  princes,  which,  obscured  as  they 
are  by  mytliological  details,  allegory,  and  improbable  circumstances, 
contain  many  facts  that  serre  as  beacons  to  direct  the  research  of  the 
historian.'  The  next  are  the  heroic  poems.  The  barcls  arc  however  court- 
poets  :  and  thore  is  an  undcrfltanding  between  the  l^riuce  and  the  bard, 
that  the  reiit.il  of  the  Prince's  acts  is  to  tend  only  t«)  liis  glory.  'Another 
speciett  oriiistorical  records  is  found  id  the  accounts  ^iven  bj  the  Brahmins 
of  tlte  emit >wiu<-nt 9  of  the  temples,  their  dilapi<bai<>n  cud  rc})airs,  which 
furnish  otcusions  for  the  introduction  ofliistorii -d  and  <*lironologi«d  details. 
Ill  tlie  legends  respecting  places  of  pilgrimage  und  religious  resort,  profane 
events  are  Mended  with  superstitious  rites  and  crdinaitces.  local  ceremonies 
and  customs.'    *  These  difierent  records,  (adds  Col.  Tod)  works  of  a  mixed 
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§  2  Such  being  then  the  results  at  which  we  must  arrive 
with  respect  to  the  sources  from  which  the  earliest  historians 
formed  their  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  first  four  and  a-lialf 
centuries  of  Rome,  we  have  next  to  inquire  whether  that  narra- 
tive was,  in  its  substance,  adopted  and  repeated  by  Dionjsius, 
Livy,  and  the  other  secondary  historians  of  antiquity  whose 
works  are  now  extant 

It  has  been  already  shovm  that  Dionysius  and  Livy  wrote 
their  accounts  of  the  first  four  and  a-half  centuries  with  different 
views  and  upon  different  plans. (*)     Livy  compresses  into  one 
book,  out  of  142,  his  history  of  the  Foundation  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  Seven  Kings ;  whereas  Dionysius  allots  four  books  out  of 
twenty — a  fifth  part  of  his  work — to  the  same  period.    Dionysius 
enumerates  in  detail  the  writers  of  the  early  history,  both  Greek 
and  native,  and  he  indicates  some  subsidiary  documents  from 
which  information  respecting  the  events  of  that  time  could  be 
drawn.     There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  not  only  for  the 
general  o  utline  of  the  history,  but  with  respect  to  each  successive 
event,  he  took  for  his  groundwork  the  narrative  framed  by  some 
one    of  the  historians   or   antiquarian   writers   who    preceded 
him;  and  that  the  nucleus  of  his  facts  was  in  no  case  drawn 
from  his  own  imagination.     We  may  reasonably  assume  that, 
in  writing  his  work,  he  adhered  to  the  pursuit  of  truth  and 
honesty,  which  he  declared   to   be   his   paramount  object  ;(^) 


historical  and  gcograpLical  character  which  I  know  to  exist ;  rasahs  or 
poetical  legoudd  ol  pnucea,  which  are  common ;  local  puranas,  reliffiona 
oommenU,  and  traditionary  couplets,  with  authorities  of  a  less  dubioas 
character,  namely,  inscriptions  cut  on  the  rock,  coins,  oopper-plate  grants, 
containing  charters  of  immunities,  and  exprefising  many  smgular  features 
of  civil  goTemment,  constitute  no  contemptible  materials  for  the  historian.' 
p.  xiv. 

(3)  Above,  ch.  iii.  §.  2. 

(4)  ifioi  ^«,  oQ  oifxi  roXacfiac  X^fM**  lirj  roi'rifr  tiwigXtra  r^  wpayftartlaVf 
dXXci  Ti'n;  a\tf*itia^  rai  rov  Citaiov  wporoovftt wtj,  uir  •*«!  0roxa^9Bat  waaaylvro' 
piay,  Ac.  Aut.  Itom.  i.  0,  ad  fin.  Comi«rc  ii(iii<«c  dc  Dion.  Hal.  vitA  et  in- 
gi'Tiio,  {I.  0 1,  (lierl.  1841,  4to.)     Niebuiir  s:i}>  tifiht* histoiy  of  Dionysius: 

*  Th«-  l»i):;«'r  and  the  more  carefully  thf  i^ork  ii>  r\a  mined,  the  more  must 
true  criticiHiii  acknowledge  that  it  is  d<'S<*r\in:x  '^f  all  ri*spect,  and  the  more 
will  it  Ix*  found  a  storehouse  of  in(»«t  solid  iitfcrtnntion.' — Lect.Tol.  1,  p.  liv. 

*  lu  tor  iner  times,  it  was  the  general  belief  tiiat  wliatever  Dionysius  had 
more  tliju  Li\'y  were  mere  fancies  of  his  own,  but  with  the  eieoption  of 
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and  that  he  showed  that  regard  for  veracity  in  his  own 
work  which  he  admired  in  the  works  of  other  historians,  and 
prescribed  to  alL  But  his  notions  of  historical  truth  were 
borrowed  from  his  time  and  nation ;  they  were  such  as  were 
current  among  the  later  schools  of  Greek  historians  and  anti- 
quariana  His  object  was  to  ennoble  and  embellish  the  early 
Roman  history;  to  rescue  it  from  the  annalistic  state;  to  free 
it  from  puerile  fables  and  antique  marvels;  and  to  invest  it 
with  a  philosophic  dress,  such  as  would  give  it  grace  and 
dignity  in  the  eyes  of  a  cultivated  Greek  reader.  Taking 
therefore  the  accounts  of  the  early  period  of  Rome  as  he  found 
them  handed  down  by  previous  writers,  he  subjected  them  to 
foich  a  process  as  he  thought  best  fitted  to  produce  a  history 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  Thucydides ;  whom  Dionysius,  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  ability,  evidently  takes  as  his  principal 
model,  notwithstanding  his  depreciatory  and  cavilling  criti- 
cism of  that  great  writer.  For  this  purpose  he  reduces  all 
I  the  events  to  the  standard  of  probability,  by  omitting  or 
^'  softening  down  the  marvellous,  supernatural,  and  improbable 
0^\  details;  and  by  suggesting  other  causes  and  motives  more 
consistent  with  the  real  course  of  human  events  than  those 
provided  or  implied  by  the  simple-minded,  old-fashioned,  and 
I  credulous  writers  who  chronicled  the  traditional^  legenda  In 
this  procedure,  he  was  fortified  by  the  precedent  of  Thucydides, 
who  treated  the  Homeric  account  of  the  Trojan  war  according 
to  the  rationalistic  method,  as  well  as  by  the  practice  of 
Ephorus,  and  numerous  other  G|^k  writers  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  (^)  With  a  similar  view,  lie  uses  eveiy  event  as  a  theme 
to  which  he  may  attach  some  lesson  of  political  wisdom,  drawn 
from   the  stores   of  Greek  philosophy.      This  latter  object  is 


his  8poCi*h<*)(  tliore  is  absolutely  nothing  tliat  <*an  Im'  called  inrented :  he 
onlv  work  IN  i  iin  those  materials  which  were  irun.<niiue<l  to  him  by  other 
aiithoritirs/ — ib.  p.  Ivi,  Schwe^ler  expresses  the  siinio  oxitnion,  vol.  i.  p. 
101.     Sfc  his  iR'count  of  Dionysius,  p.  97-10.'i. 

(5)  8ef  Jk'oker,  vol.  i.  p.  49,  on  the  method  of  T>ionysius  in  treating  the 
early  history.  For  an  estunate  of  his  work,  see  AN'achsmuth,  Aelt.  Gesch. 
des  Roui.  Staats,  p.  44-8. 
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chiefly  effected  by  the  introduction  of  numerous  long  didactic 
speeches,  in  which  the  supposed  views  of  the  speaker  are 
developed,  but  which  are  exclusively  the  production  of  the 
historian  himself.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are 
founded  on  any  hints  or  outlines  of  speeches,  contained  in 
the  writings  of  his  predecessors;  or  even  that  the  occasions 
on  which  they  are  represented  to  have  been  delivered  were 
mentioned  by  the  earher  historians.  The  scenes  were  doubtless 
dramatized  by  Dionysius  himself,  and  the  speeches  were  invented 
with  as  much  freedom  of  fiction  as  would  be  assumed  by  a 
dramatic  writer.  (^  We  shall,  in  future  chapters,  adduce  some 
examples  illustrative  of  his  mode  of  imagining  speeches. (') 

§  3  Livy's  views,  in  writing  the  history  of  his  country  were, 
as  we  have  said,  different  from  those  of  Dionysiu&(^)  Livy  wrote 
for  a  Roman,  whereas  Dionysius  wrote  for  a  Greek  public :  the 
main  object  of  Dionysius  was  the  early  history,  the  main  object 
of  Livy  was  the  later  history.  Hence  the  period  which  occupies 
the  eleven  extant  books  of  Dionysius,  reaching  just  beyond  the 
Decemvirate,  is  in  Livy  completed  in  three. 

The  narrative  of  Roman  history,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  from  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  to  the  end  of  the  decemviral  government,  as  given  by 
Livy,  agrees  substantially  with  that  of  Dionysius;  though  it 


(6)  Se«  Busse,  ib.  p.  59.  Tho  following  are  Kiebulir*8  ticwb  reupccting 
the  tpeecliefl  in  Dionysiui :  '  We  cannot  suppose  that  Dionysius  and  Livy 
did  anything  for  the  speeches  they  insert,  except  mork  theiu  up  as  pieci*s 
of  oratory.  Those  speeches  ho werer  are  frequently  something  more,  and 
contain  allusions  to  circumstances  of  which  their  narratives  show  no  know- 
ledge, but  which  cannot  possibly  have  bet*n  brought  in  at  random.'  Hist. 
vol.  ii.  p.  10.  *  The  carcuil  use  whieli  he  [Dionysius]  made  of  liis  autho- 
rities, renders  him  invaluable  to  us  ;  sometimes  even  the  foundations  of  his 
speeches  are  taken  from  ancient  annalintd ;  many  cireum^tanccs  at  least 
which  mere  mentioned  in  them,  and  which  he  could  not  incor|>orate  in  the 
body  of  Lis  history,  are  introduced  in  his  ttpeeehes,  which  consequently 
often  i'ontaiM  traces  of  a  cenuine  tradition,  tltotigii  otherwise  everything 
s<*eiii»  to  i>e  arbitrary  in  them.'  Lect.  v<>l.  1.  p.  It  v.  '  >Miat  mav  be  brought 
a;rain>t  liiin  ax  a  proof  of  his  bad  tas(«*  i%n-  liiii  niaHThes,  in  which  ho  imi- 
tatt'l  Tliucydides  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  lie  madi'  Im  heroes  speak  as  if  all 
ot'tlitin  %\iTo  Athenians,  and  thus  causes  tin  lu  t«>  lose  all  their  mdi%'iduality 
of  clui meter.'  ib.  p.  Iv. 

(7)  Iklow,  ch.  xi.  xiL  and  xiii. 

(b;  Ci'ueeming  Livy,  see  Schwegler,  ib.  p.  1<J3-115. 
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differs  widely  in  most  of  the  detail8.(^  Both  doubtless  reproduce 
the  narrative  of  the  events  of  that  period  which  had  been  framed 
by  Fabius  Pictor,  Cincius,  and  Cato  about  the  time  of  the  Second 
Punic  War ;  and  which  the  other  subsequent  historians  whom 
we  have  already  enumerated,  posterior  to  these  writers,  but  prior 
to  Dionysius  and  Livy,  repeated  with  certain  variations  and 
addition&(^^  If  the  works  of  these  historians  were  now  extant, 
we  should  be  able  to  dispense  with  Dionysius  and  Livy,  with 
respect  to  the  first  four  and  a^half  centuries,  and  we  should 
doubtless  be  able  to  form  a  better  judgment  than  is  now  attain- 
able, as  to  the  means  by  which  the  original  narrative  of  this 
period  was  constructed,  and  the  sources  from  which  it  was  drawn. 
But  our  real  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  period  would  pro- 
bably be  little  varied — ^these  writers  had  themselves  no  authentic 
sources  of  information :  though  nearer  to  the  time  than  Dionysius 
and  Livy,  they  were  not  near  enough  to  have  access  to  any  ori- 
ginal testimony :  they  were  neither  contemporaries  nor  the  sons 
of  contemporaries ;  and  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  a 
Roman  under  the  empire,  who  could  study  the  works  of  Fabius, 
Cato,  Piso,  Ccelius,  and  Valerius  Antias,  would  have  formed  any 
other  or  more  correct  view  of  the  early  Roman  history  than  a 
modem  obtains  from  the  perusal  of  Dionysius  and  lAvj.Q^) 

(9)  See  Beaufort,  E^ai,  Part  ii.  ch.  2  and  6. 

(10)  Lachmann  thus  describes  the  exiatence  of  an  established  Tcrsion 
of  early  Roman  history  before  the  time  of  LiTy.  '  Ubi  singulos  non  citavit 
plerumque  aut  consensuin  historicorum  aut  Tulgarem  famam  sequitur.  De 
multis,  m  quibus  bistorici  discrepabant,  aententia  quaedam  Tulfraris  inva* 
laerat,  mentibua  hominum  iufixa,  et  in  sermonibus,  oratiouibus,  etc. 
memorari  solita,  aut  religionibus  confirmata,  nee  solum  de  urbis  ^mordiia 
in  taiit&  fabularum  dirersitate,  sed  in  aequenti  quoque  hiBton&.  Hanc  vmI- 
gaiiorem  famam  dicit,  i.  7,  frequemiiorem  famam,  ii.  33,  (ubi  Pisonia  nar- 
rationi  earn  pnrfert,  ita  xxi.  46,  de  Scipioneyama  obtiunit.  Huic  in  retua- 
tate  rerum  standum  esse  dicit,  luec  autem  etiam*^  apud  historicos  aut  plurea 
aut  Donnidloa  certe  erat,  eamque  prsM^ertim  in  primo  libro  et  ubicunque 
rariabatur  nequitur,  unde    siepe    in   maeiiA   narrutionum  rarietate    cum 

took  every  circumstance 
aud  never  added  any- 
ling  of  his  own.  except  the  colourini;  of  Ms  style.'  Hist.  vol.  ii.  n.  13. 
Ifumler  •colour  of  style*  we  include  iinaginnrv  ppcfhos,  this  pro|>osition 
18  dostniiis  of  a!iS4Ut :  and  with  a  little  latitud*-,  it  may  also  be  applied  to 
Dionysius.  vho  however  embroidered  the  plain  tide  of  his  predecesaors 
more  than  Liry. 
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Livy  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  contemporary 
historical  testimony,  and  of  its  superiority  to  oral  tradition  :Q^ 
but  he  took  for  gi-anted  the  general  truth  and  authenticity  of  the 
narrative  of  the  early  history  of  his  country,  which  had  been 
received  for  some  centuries  before  his  time,  and  had  been  re^ 
peated  by  a  long  series  of  writera  The  critical  investigation  of 
primitive  history  was  never  carried  on  with  great  success  by  the 
ancients ;  and  if  it  had  crossed  his  mind  to  doubt  the  events  of 
the  early  ages  of  Rome,  he  would  probably  have  repudiated  the 
idea  as  so  unpatriotic  as  almost  to  verge  upon  impiety.  He 
contented  himself  with  exercising  that  amount  of  scepticism, 
which  seems  to  have  exhausted  the  critical  powers  of  the 
ancients— even  in  minds  of  such  gigantic  dimensions  as  those  of 
Thucydides  and  Aristotle — ^namely,  with  trying  the  received 
narrative  by  the  canon  of  internal  probability,  without  inquiring 
about  external  testimony.  With  respect  to  marvellous  incidents, 
Livy  is  by  no  means  a  credulous  historian ;  the  principles  laid 
down  in  his  preface,(^')  and  his  treatment  of  the  mythical 
period,  prove  incontestably   that  he  was  as  little   inclined  to 


(12)  See  Liry,  vi.  I ;  riii.  40;  zxr.  11 ;  xxxix.  14.  '  ^qualof  prapripuo 
•eriptores,  qui  rcbuK  ^estis  ipsi  intorfaermi.t,  te<-Uri  tolebat  Lirius.'  lAch- 
nuuin  de  Font.  Liv.  ii.  p.  17.    Compare  ib.  p.  60. 

(13)  NiebuUr  characterixet  Liyy't  preface  aa  followg :  '  His  preface  is 
veiy  characteristic ;  it  i*  one  qftke  wortt parts  qf  kit  work;  wLcreaa  the 
introductioim  in  the  ^reat  practical  biftoriaot. Thucydides,  Sallust.andTaci- 
tvLB,  are  real  masterpieces  of  compositioo.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fac^  that  Livy  b«*gan  his  work,  witkoui  beimg  conscioms  <ff  aitjf  d^niU 
object :  while  the  other  historians  sketched  in  bold  outlines  the  results  of 
their  long  meditations.'  hed,  toI.  1,  p.  Ix.  Tlie  short  preface  prefixed  by 
lAjy  to  his  history  cannot  be  fairly  curopared  with  the  introuuctiona  of 
Thuc^'dides  and  Tacitus  ;  its  obiect  is  far  more  limited  and  personal  than 
the  elaborate  discourses  to  which  Niebuhr  refers.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it 
aeema  to  me  a  beautiful  composition,  and  well-suited  to  its  purpose.  In 
another  place  Kiebuhr  speaks  of  this  prffa4«.  as  one  of  '  the  moat  difficult 
)iajis:if;i*s  in  Latin  ]>rose  —  (Lect.  vol.  lii.  p.  2;)3) :  but  ader  haviiu^  often 
rcmd  it  with  attention.  I  am  unable  to  )>eiv«*ive  the  dilBcultiea  to  whidi  he 
aUii<lci>.  Blorcorer,  there  seems  no  lt^uikI  t>r  bt'liering  thai  Liry  bef^n 
liii*  y^o\V  *  without  being  eonscioun  ol'sny  ileiinite  obieet.*  The  only  lectii- 
iiiti(4  oi>j<*ct  which  he  could  have,  was  to  « X'Tute  wLat  he  aeooroplislietl, 
viz. :  II  detailed  account  of  the  affa'ni  of  K<>nio  from  its  foundation  to  his 
«m  :i  tiiiif — a  p4>riod  reckonrd  nt  74.>  \viir<.  IfhtP  object  had  been  to  pr<>ve 
an%  thi'ory.  or  to  establish  any  do«*tritio.  h<-  %vouKl  have  imdcrtaken  a  pi\>- 
Mciu  not  properly  within  the  x>rovince  of  the  historian. 
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give  credit  to  events  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature  as  any 
educated  Roman  of  his  tima     When  he  recounts  any  super- 
natural event,  which  he  finds  recorded  by  some  of  his  pre- 
.  I   deoessors,  he  almost  always  accompanies  it  with  an  expression 
j^^    y-ol.  unbelief.     Like  Dionysius,  he  rationalizes  the  marvellous 
I  incidents  by  adopting  interpretations  which,  reduce  them  to  the 
^  level  of  ordinary  nature.     Thus  both  historians  mention  the 
explanation  of  the  story  of  the  She-wolf,  that  it  arose  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word  lupa^  which  also  signified  a  woman  of 
unchaste  life;(^^)  an  explanation  which  did  not  greatly  exalt  the 
in£Euicy  and  education  of  the  founders  of  the  city. 

The  expressions  both  of  Dionysius  and  Livy  show  that  this 
rationalist  and  lowering  explanation  of  the  legend  of  Bomulus 
and  Bemus  had  been  promulgated  before  their  time ;  and  indeed 
there  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that  it  was  known  to  Cato, 
whose  intimacy  with  Ennius,  the  translator  of  Euhemerus,  may 
have  reconciled  him  with  this  fashionable  mode  of  treating  the 
heroic  legenda  Kiebuhr  supposes  that  Piso,  who  lived  at  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi,  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  system  into 
Roman  history  :Q^)  but  whether  this  conjecture  is  well-founded 


(14)  '  Temct  fama,  quum  fluitantcm  alveum,  quo  expositi  erant  pueri, 
tenuia  in  ticco  aqua  deatituiaact,  lupam  aitieutem  ex  iiiontibua,  qui  circa 
sunt,  ad  puerilem  vagitum  curaum  flexiaae:  earn  aummiaaaa  infantibua 
adeo  mitem  pnebuiaac  mammaa,  ut  UngulL  Lunbentem  pueroa  magiater  regii 
|>ecoria  iurencrit.  Fauatulo  fuiaae  nomenyW^ii^.  Ab  eo  ad  atabula  Laren- 
tias  uxori  educandoa  latoa.  Sunt  qui  Lareniiam  vulgato  eorpore  lupam 
inter pasiares  rocatam  puteni  :  inae  locum  fahula  ae  miraeulo  datum,* — 
i.  4.  DioDyaiua,  haTing  gi%'CD  the  marvelloua  version  of  tbo  legend  of  the 
twina,  according  to  Fabiua,  proceeds  tbua  :  Utpoi  H  oi^iv  rwv  livOkthvrip^v 
Aliovyrt^  Ivrepurp  ypa^y  wpovtiKUv,  riiv  yt  diroQtetv  rUr  ppi^uv  oiix  *»C  '<t(* 
XivBii  rocc  vwtipiTaic  yiKo/iivifv,  dwiOavor  tJvai  ^aeif  rai  r^c  Xvraiv^c  ^^  rtBaV' 
9h¥,  i)  ro^  fiaoro^  '*^<>X*  ^<^C  waifiotc,  mc  fpaftarutrig  fittrriiv  iirofriac  iutov- 
povmv.  Apart  of  the  atory  aubatituted  by  thoae  who  treated  the  other  reraion 
aa  unfitted  for hiatoiy,  and  oonaidered  the  adventure  of  the  ahe-wolf  aa  full 
of  theatrical  impromibility,  waa  that  Larentia  waa  called  Lupa  from  her 
onchaMte  life,  iert  H  ravro  'EXXtivucSv  rt  Koi  apxalov,  M  rate  fuoBapyo^aic 
TO  u^$tofiifia  rt0ifitvov,  at  vvv  ivfrpurtfrritt^  r\^<rti  iraipai  wpoeayoptvovraL 
^•^yooiyrac  H  nvac  ahrb  irXcivai  t6v  Ttpi  ri/c  Xvraiv^c  fWov,  i.  84.  The 
aauio  rationaliat  explanation  ia  r<-iHate(l  U\  l^lutarch,  Rom.  4.  In  tlie 
work  De  Orig,  Gent.  Rom.  21,  it  ia  attributed  to  Valeriua  Antiaa.  It 
apiM^ara  to  be  ancient,  for  Cato  spokr  of  L:irentLa  aa  *  meretricio  qmeatu 
]Oi'upK*tata :'  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10.  §  !<>. 

( If,)  Si*e  Hiat.  toL  i.  p.  235-237,  vol.  ii.  p.  9 ;  Lect.  vol.  1,  p.  xxxriii — xL 
Ci>mpare  Krauae,  p.  1S9---65. 
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or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  rationalist  method,  so  well  under- 
stood by  the  Greek  writers,  had  been  applied  to  the  Roman 
history  before  the  time  of  Dionysius  and  Livy.(^') 

Niebuhr  conceives  that  Livy  has  treated  the  events  of  the 
early  centuries  in  an  ironical  spirit — ^regarding  this  period  as  not 
really  entitled  to  the  character  of  history.(^7)  But  for  this  suppo- 
sition there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  ground.  Livy  was  conscious 
that  contemporary  testimony  is  the  only  sure  historical  founda- 
tion ;  and  he  perceived  that  the  events  attributed  to  the  early 
times  were  imperfectly  known :  he  ascribed  this  imcertainty 
however  to  the  remoteness  of  time,  and  not  to  the  absence  of 
coeval  registration,  which  was  the  real  cause.  If  Thucydides 
had  visited  Rome,  and  if  he  had  investigated  its  history  with  as 
much  care  as  he  investigated  the  history  of  Athens,  he  might 
have  left  an  account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  not  less 
authentic  than  that  which  he  has  left  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pisistratidse.  In  this  case,  Livy  would  have  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  obscurity  produced  by  distance  of  time.(^^ 


(i6)  Compare  the  remarks  of  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  235.  Harinff 
repeated  Livy's  account  of  the  single  combat  of  T.  Manlius  with  the  Gaiu 
(rii.  10),  NieDulir  proceeds  thus :  '  This  is  a  faithful  copy  of  Livy's  nar- 
ratire.  Here  a^m  his  poetical  mind  shows  its  rcTerenoe  for  the  ancient 
legend,  carefully  setting  forth  its  poetical  features,  and  not  in  the  least 
attempting  to  cut  it  dofm  to  a  historical  possibility :  as  had  been  done  two 
generations  previously  bv  the  annalist  Q.  Claudius,  whose  most  vapid  nar- 
ratire  Gellius  copies  ifi  itu  aflfeoted  admiration*  (ix.  13) ;  Hist.  vol.  ui.  p.  77, 
n.  141.  llie  narrative  of  this  event  in  Livy  is  more  graphic  and  mmuta 
in  its  details,  but  it  agrees  substantially  with  that  of  Claudius  Quadri^arius; 
nor  is  there  any  circumstance  in  Livy  whish  is  impossible,  or  even  impro- 
bable.  The  admiration  of  Gellius,  moreover,  as  well  as  that  of  Favorinus, 
mentioned  by  him,  for  the  passage  in  question,  appears  to  have  been  quite 
genuine,  ana  not  at  all  afiected. 

( 1 7)  See  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  459,  n.  1011.  Speaking  of  the  rei^  of  Romulus, 
he  says :  '  Liv^  tells  the  tale  of  these  times  like  a  history,  wUAomt  meaning 
it  to  be  one  ;  his  poetical  feeling  enabling  him  to  comprehend  these  ages 
liettor  Uian  those  in  which  historical  li^ht  was  beginning  to  dawn.' — Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  228.  A|^in,  in  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  :{,  it  is  said  of  liivy  :  '  He  wrot«*, 
without  any  positive  feeling  wliftlier  of  doubt  or  conviction,  bnngiii*^ 
down  the  marvels  of  the  heroi<>  navA  into  the  sphere  of  history.'  The  mimo 
viiw  recurs  in  the  Lectun^s :  *  lie,  Livy]  treats  the  whole  of  the  enrly 
hi>tor}'  with  a  sort  of  irony,  halt'  brlitviiig,  half  disbelieving  it.' — vol.  i. 

I».  270. 

(i8)  In  ri.  1,  he  speaks  of  the  events  narrated  in  his  first  five  books,  as 
'  res  quum  vetttstate  nimiA  obacoras,  teluti  qua  wuigno  sar  inierratlo  loei  vix 
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Niebuhr  seems  to  view  Livy  principally  in  the  light  of  a 
great  painter;  who  represents  historical  scenes  in  vivid  and 
striking  colours.(^')  Hence  his  admiration  of  the  first  book, 
containing  the  regal  period ;  which  he  considers  the  masterpiece 
of  Livy's  whole  history.(^  Livy  undoubtedly  possessed  much 
eloquence  aud  power  of  description :  but  he  manifestly  consi- 
dered the  later  and  not  the  earlier  period  of  the  history  as  his 
main  object  :(^^)  and  the  tone  which  Niebuhr  calls  ironical  is 

eemuniur,  turn  quod  et  rarsD  per  eadem  tempora  litters  fuere,  una  cu8- 
todia  fidelis  memorue  rerum  gestarum.'  Compare  the  expressions  in  i.  3, 
ii.  4,  21,  and  iv.  23. 

(lo)  Afler  his  criticism  of  Livy  *•  account  of  the  capture  of  Borne  by 
the  Grauls,  Niebuhr  proceeds  thus:  'It  would  be  extremely  unjust  lo 
impute  what  bas  here  been  said  about  Livy's  narrative  to  a  d^ign  of 
detracting  from  his  merits.  Such  criticisms  cannot  impair  his  imperishable 
fame.  £b  soon  as  we  cease  to  call  for  what  it  was  Livy's  least  care  to 
supply,  nothing  remabs  to  disturb  the  pleasure  which  his  description  must 
yield  to  every  unprejudiced  mind.  If  there  be  one  so  distempered  as  to 
forego  that  pleasure,  beratue  ku  aeeauiU  has  been  proved  to  be  kisUniealfy 
untenable^  we  maty  pity,  but  we  must  not  indulge  its  perverseness.  A  writer 
who  adopts  a  dr}*  and  neglect^'d  report,  in  preference  to  a  well-known  and 
masterly  narrative,  must  justify  himself,  and  shorn-  that  it  is  not  from  the 
love  of  uaradox,  that  he  has  discarded  the  more  beautiful  story.  Those  of 
my  readers  who  have  foUowed  me  thus  far  with  interest,  mu^t  by  this  time 
be  suflkiently  acquainted  with  me  to  believe  that  I  was  sincere  in  the 
opinion  I  expressed  with  regard  to  Livy  in  the  first  pages  of  this  history. 
And  in  his  awn  peculiar  excellences,  in  tkai  richness  and  that  warmth  cf 
colouring  which  many  centuries  t^fUr  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Vene* 
tian  patnters  born  under  the  same  sky,  he  never  shone  more  brilliantly 
than  in  this  very  description :  a  more  vivid  one  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
Latin  or  Greek  historian.'  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  643.  In  the  same  spirit  he 
remarks,  in  vol.  i.  p.  5,  that  '  to  vie  with  Livy  as  a  historian,  to  fancy 
that  the  last  portions  of  his  work  might  be  replaced,  if  our  materials  were 
more  abundant,  would  be  ridiculous.  In  p.  4,  he  thus  characterizes  Livy's 
talent :  'Whiit  moved  him  to  write  was  that  nature  had  endowed  him  with 
a  brilliant  talent  for  the  representation  of  character,  and  for  narration ; 
with  the  imapnation  of  a  poet,  though  either  without  the  power  or  the 
love  of  versifying.'  In  his  Lectures,  he  thus  speaks  of  the  account  of  the 
aged  centurion,  m  Livy  ii.  23.  '  Livy's  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  tumult  spread  further  and  further,  and  how  the  Senate  at  first  provoki^d 
the  people  and  was  afterwards  frightened  by  them,  is  exquisitely  beautiful, 
and  shows  a  profound  knowledge  of  humon  nature  ;  but  the  detail  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  actual  tradition,  luf  u^f^jf  gtiM^Uu^LMoseh* — ^▼ol*  i- 
p.  l:U>. 

(2o)  Hist.  vol.  L  p.  495,  n.  1103.  Ki.  buhr  says  that  Livy,  guided  by 
his  ))oetical  feeling,  drew  his  narrative  of  the  times  of  the  kings  mninly 
from  Ennius.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  3k).  For  tliin  conjecture,  however,  (mhiih 
r.cun»,Lect.vol.i.p.  Ixi.aiid3,)  there  is  n<»  FulBcient evidence  ;  nor  is  it  con- 
i»;sti*nt  with  the  general  chanictiT  of  the  narrative  in  Livy's  first  book. 

(2i)  Above,  ch.  ii.  §  9.  In  his  Lecture*,  vol.  1, p.  Ixiii.  Kiebuhr  describes 
Livy  as  conceiving  the  period  of  the  free  Kopubho  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
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rather  that  of  indifference  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  events,  than  covert  mockery.  Livy  does  not 
attempt  to  conceal  the  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  his 
predecessors  respecting  many  important  events  in  the  early 
history:    thus  he  mentions  the  various  accounts  which  were 


golden  age,  of  which  he  had  no  distinct  idea.  But  Livy  must  have  under- 
stood tlie  time  from  the  Second  Punic  War  to  the  Civil  wars  of  Ciesar 
better  than  any  portion  of  the  previous  history.  Elsewhere  Niebuhr  says : 
'  If  we  possessed  the  second  decad,  which  was  prohaJAif  far  better  than  the 
later  ones,  wo  should  see  manifest  reasons  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the 
*  latter ;  for,  as  theu  were  so  much  inferior  to  the  first  decads,  they  were  never 
read  in  the  schools  of  the  grammarians,  and  consequently  were  very  seldom 
or  never  copied.*  Lect.  vol.  1,  p.  Ix.  If  the  latter  decads  were  inferior  to 
the  early  ones,  in  point  of  composition,  this  fact  might  be  as  well  ascer- 
tained now,  from  a  comparison  with  the  first,  third,  fourth,  and  the  hve 
books  of  the  fiflh  decad,  as  it  could  be  by  a  comparison  with  the  second 
decad,  if  it  were  extant.  In  fact,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  later  were  inferior,  even  in  point  of  composition,  to 
the  early  books.  As  works  of  history,  thev  were  doubtless  far  more  valu- 
able and  authentic.  The  preservation  of  tLe  first  dccad  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  attractive  nature  of  the  stories  of  the  early  times :  and  that  of 
books  XX.  to  xlv.  by  the  interest  which  attached  to  the  contest  with 
Hannibal,  and  the  conquest  of  Si>ain,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  Else- 
where however  Niebuhr  forms  a  more  favourable  estimate  of  that  portion 
of  Livy's  work,  in  which  he  appeared  as  a  contcm|)orar}'  historian.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  see  how  the  views  expressed  in  the  preceding  passaf^e, 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  following  estimate  of  his  history.  'His  wish 
was,  to  turn  away  his  thoughts  from  the  degeneracy  of  his  own  days,  while 
reviving  the  glories  of  the  past :  and  the  ease  and  security  wherein  the 
weary  world  was  at  length  beginning  to  breathe  again,  could  not  but  com-^ 
fort  aim  in  his  sorrow  when  portraying  the  fearful  events  of  the  ci^-il  wars. 
He  was  desirous  of  teaching  nis  countrymen  to  know  and  admire  the  deeds 
of  their  ancestors,  which  had  been  foi^tten,  or  were  recorded  only  in 
lisping  narratives  :  and  he  enriched  their  literature  with  a  colossal  master 
work,  with  which  the  Greeks  have  nothing  of  the  kind  to  compare,  nor  can 
any  modem  people  place  a  similar  work  by  its  side.  Of  all  the  losses  that 
have  befallen  us  in  Koraan  literature,  the  greatest  is  that  which  has  left  hit 
history  imperfect.* — Hist.  voL  i.  p.  4.  If  on  the  one  hand  it  appears  an 
unjust  depreciation  of  Livf » to  treat  him  as  a  mere  rhetorician,  ana  painter 
of  scenes,  the  best  part  or  whose  history  is  that  which  is  not  regarded  by 
him  as  historical ;  yet  on  the  other  hand  the  estimate  of  his  work  in  the 
preceding  passage  is  unduly  high.  In  what  sense  can  it  be  aaid  with  truth 
that  neither  Greece  nor  modem  countries  have  any  history  which  can  be 
compared  with  that  of  Livy  P  Is  it  meant  that  the  history  of  Li\7'  is 
fiU]>erior  to  that  of  Tliuc}'dides  P  1 1  i!«  to  lie  observed  that  we  possets  only  35 
('Ut  of  142  books  of  Livy  ;  and  nown*  of  these  are  not  perfect ;  so  that  our 
estimate  must  be  formed  upon  only  one-fourth  of  the  work  ;  the  remain  iiig 
three-fourths  being  lost.  If  the  ^holo  work  were  extant,  its  bulk  i^ould 
be  a1>out  four  times  its  present  size :  it  now  occupies  about  thn*e  oetuvo 
volumes;  if  it  were  complete,  it  voiiM  occupy  about  twelve  volumes  of 
the  same  sir.e.  The  time  eoiiiprir^cti  in  it  is  74iS  years.  If  it  b  a  'col^s.^al 
uiastcrwork*  on  account  of  its  oulk,  tiiere  are  many  modem  histories  which 
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given  of  the  later  years  of  Coriolanu8.(**)  In  this  respect,  Diony- 
sius  is  less  candid :  he  is  more  careful  to  cover  the  seams  and 
cracks  of  the  history,  and  to  conceal  its  defects — '  ut  per  laeve 
severos  Effundat  junctura  ungues' — than  the  voluminous  Livy.(^ 
At  the  same  time,  while  livy  admits  the  existence  of  doubts  as 
to  particular  events  of  the  early  period,  he  was  far  from  indulging 
in  any  scepticism  with  regard  to  it  as  a  whole ;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  considered  the  accounts  of  the  reigns  of  Servius 
Tullius  and  Tarquinius  Superbus  to  be  in  the  main  as  well 
authenticated  as  the  history  of  the  Punic  wars.  It  is  true  that 
he  had  no  better  voucher  for  them  than  writers  who  lived  long 
after  the  time,  and  had  no  authentic  materials  from  which  a 
detailed  narrative  could  be  framed ;  but  provided  that  a  previous 
historian  had  produced  an  account  of  an  event,  and  that  this 
account  involved  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
historical  verisimilitude,  Livy  seems  to  have  been  satisfied,  and  to 
have  asked  no  further  questions.    The  writers  whom  he  quotes 


can  be  compared  with  it :  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  number  of 
years  which  it  includes.  Kiebulir  thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  he 
oonoeives  Liyy  to  have  composed  his  histoiy :  *  We  must  suppose  that  Livy» 
like  most  of  tne  ancient  writers,  dictated  his  history  to  a  scribe  or  secretary, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  worked  seems  to  have  been  this :  he  had  the 
events  of  one  year  read  to  him,  and  then  dictated  his  own  histoir  of  that 
year,  so  that  he  composed  the  work  in  portions,  each  comprising  tne  events 
of  one  year,  without  viewing  this  year  either  in  its  connexion  with  the 
preceding  or  the  subse<^uent  one.' — ^Lect.  vol.  1,  p.  bd.  This  description 
might  apply  to  the  period  from  b.  zxi.  to  zlv.--auring  which  each  oook 
usually  occupies  about  two  years ;  but  it  is  inapplicable  to  the  chief  part  of 
the  first  decad,  where  a  book  contains  several  years ;  and  some  years  are 
almost  uneventful.  Neither  does  it  seem  applicable  to  the  later  books, 
which  must  hare  been  founded  in  great  part  upon  nersonal  knowled^  and 
oral  information.  With  respect  to  the  Second  oamnite  War,  Kiebuhr 
afterwards  says :  '  Livy  had  aesicribed  some  parts  of  it  with  great  pleasure, 
but  others  with  evident  weariness,  n  hich  was  the  result  oi  his  mode  of 
writing :  Me  entered  oh  kU  task-  without  preparation^  whence  he  wrote  with 
freshness  and  vigour  indeed,  but  h«d  neither  a  clear  ineigktinio  the  Aisiorv 
nor  a  command  qfkie  euhjeei* — ib.  vol.  i.  p.  351.  This  account  of  Livy^ 
mode  of  writing  seems  inconsistent  with  tnc  previous  assumption  that  ho 
caused  the  events  of  each  year  to  be  read  to  him  before  he  dictated  the 
liiiitory  of  that  year.  The  latter  worJ>  pcem  scarcely  consistent  witli  tbo 
euiteriority  over  all  Greek  and  all  mo  iem  histories  which  Niebuhr  assign:} 
to  Liv}''s  work. 

(23)  Livy,  ii.  40. 

(33)  See  on  this  subject  the  reniarks  of  Beaufort,  Essai,  p.  145. 
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most  frequently,  and  whom  he  seems  to  have  chiefly  consulted  in 
composing  the  extant  books  of  his  history,  are  Claudius  Quadri« 
garius,  Coelius  Antipater,  and  Valerius  Antiaa  Of  these,  the 
two  first  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Oracchi ;  the  third  is  of  even 
later  data 

The  belief  that  Livy  is  a  credulous  and  superstitious  writer,  ' 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  his  detailed  enumerations  of 
prodigies,  and  from  his  serious  and  careful  manner  of  treating 
these  events,  which  in  our  eyes  are  destitute  of  all  historical 
interest  and  importance.  But  these  prodigies  doubtless  occupied  a  ^ 
prominent  place  in  the  official  annals  of  the  chief  pontiff;  and  from 
the  care  with  which  they  were  expiated  by  ceremonies  conducted 
under  the  control  of  the  public  authorities,  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  were,  at  the  time,  considered  of  the  highest  moment  If 
they  had  not  been  duly  attended  to,  and  adequately  atoned  for 
by  proper  observances,  they  would  in  many  cases  have  left  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  a  religious  dread  not  less  than  that 
which  ruined  the  Athenian  army  at  Syracuse.  There  were  'i 
standing  rules  with  respect  to  the  expiation  of  certain  prodigies, 
which  prove  the  awe  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
state,  and  the  strong  sense  of  the  necessity  which  existed  for 
treating  them  as  matters  of  national  concern.  It  was  laid 
down  that  whenever  stones  fell  from  heaven,  there  was  to 
be  a  religious  celebration  of  nine  days,  appointed  by  public 
authority  ;(^)  and  likewise,  that  whenever  an  ox  was  reported 
to  have  spoken,  a  sitting  of  the  Senate  was  to  be  held  in  the 
open  air.(^ 

If  the  Greeks  had  made  all  prodigies  a  matter  of  public 
concern — if  they  had  been  regularly  reported  to  the  magistrates, 
and  treated  with  national  expiatory  rites,  the  subject  would 
probably  have  been  noticed  from  time  to  time  by  their  later 


(24)  See  Liyj*  i-  81. 

(35)  Plin.  rill.  45.  The  imrvirlanco  ivhich  the  Eoman  people  attac1ic«1 
to  prodigies,  eren  in  the  time  of  Circro.  mnj  he  seen  hem  the  space  wliicli 
lie  allots  to  this  subject  in  his  third  Catilinarian  oration*  c.  8,  a  S])e«'ch 
delivered  at  a  moment  of  terror,  in  if^  hich  none  but  topics  of  deep  interest 
vrould  be  admitted. 
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Iu8ioriaD&  This  might  have  given  their  works  a  puerile  appear- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  a  modem  reader ;  but  if  the  interference  of 
the  state,  on  such  occasions^  relieved  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  depressing  fears,  which,  when  left  to  their  natural  course, 
would  have  been  productive  of  national  calamities,  the  means 
by  which  this  benefit  was  effected  were  deserving  of  historical 
commemoration. 

§  4  The  speeches  in  Livy,  like  those  of  Dionysius,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  original  compositions  of  the  historian,  not 
founded  on  speeches  actually  delivered  They  are  evidently 
viewed  in  this  light  by  Quintilian,  who  praises  Livy  for  his 
extraordinary  eloquence,  and  for  putting  into  the  mouths  of  his 
speakers  those  sentiments  which  are  suited  to  the  person  and 
the  occasion.  (^  This  latter  praise  certainly  appears  undeserved. 
The  speeches  attributed  to  each  person,  from  the  time  of  the 
kings  to  the  age  of  Antiochus  and  Perseus,  are  all,  in  point  of 
style,  expression,  and  argument^  such  as  might  have  been  made 
by  a  contemporary  of  the  historian.  It  has  been  said  of  Shak- 
speare,  that  he  appears  like  a  ventriloquist,  who  can  throw  his 
voice  in  succession  into  each  of  the  persons  in  his  drama,  and 
make  each  speak  in  his  own  natural  tones.  In  reading  livy,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  eloquent  historian  addressing  us, 
in  his  own  style,  in  the  person  of  each  of  the  kings,  dictators, 
consuls,  tribunes^  and  ambassadors,  who  are  successively  brought 
on  the  Bcena  It  is  true  that  this  uniformity  of  style  pervades 
the  speeches  of  Thucydides;  and  it  arises  from  the  same  cause-^ 
that  they  are  the  historian's  own  composition.  Thucydides, 
however,  assures  us  that  he  adheres  to  the  substance,  though 
not  to  tlie  form  of  the  speeches  actually  delivered  ;(^  whereas, 
Livy  had  in  general  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  tenour  of  the 


(36)  Nee  indignetur  sibi  Uerodotus  8M]uari  T.  Livium,  cum  in  narmndo 
mine  jucunditatis,  clarissimique  caiulonH,  turn  in  concionibus,  supra  «|uaiti 
euarrori  potest,  eloquentcm  :  ita  dicuntur  omnia,  cum  rebus,  turn  pcrauiiid, 
accommodata.    Quiuiil.  x.  1,  ^  101.    Sec  abore,  p.  217,  u.  C. 

(21)  i.  22. 
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arguments  really  used.  In  some  of  the  early  books,  Livy  occa- 
sionally uses  a  form  of  expression  which  implies  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  speech  existed  in  a  previous  history.  Such  is  a 
speech  put  in  the  mouth  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  when  he  was 
courting  the  favour  of  the  people  in  order  to  be  elected  king.(^) 
Two  long  speeches,  attributed  to  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus  and 
to  Appius  Claudius  Crassus,  are  likewise  introduced  with  words 
which  appear  to  imply  that  something  similar  existed  in  previous 
histories.  ('^  With  respect  to  the  celebrated  speech  of  Menenius 
Agrippa,  containing  the  apologue  of  the  Belly  and  Limbe^  we 
have  the  express  testimony  of  Dionysius,  that  '  it  occurred  in  all 
the  ancient  histories  ;'(^  whence  he  and  Livy  transferred  it  into 
their  works. 

Whatever  ground  there  may  have  been  for  the  ancient  report 
of  the  speech  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  which,  being  very  pointed 
and  striking,  might  have  been  preserved  by  oral  tradition  longer 
than  an  ordinary  speech,  we  may  be  sure  that  Fabius  and  his 
successors  could  have  had  no  authentic  materials  for  accounts  of 
speeches  during  the  first  five  centuries,  and  therefore  that  all 
speeches  introduced  into  their  histories  at  this  period,  must  have 
been  not  less  imaginary  than  those  which  were  composed  by 
Livy  and  Dionysius  themselves-C^) 

Speeches  made  to  the  assemblies  of  the  people  at  Rome,  by 
the  magistrates  or  tribunes,  as  well  as  addresses  of  generals  to 


(38)  Isaue  primos  et  petitte  ambitiote  return,  et  orationem  dicitur 
babuisse  ad  concUiaodos  plebis  animot  oompoflitam,  i.  35.  These  words 
are  not  indeed  oonclusiTe. 

(39)  Of  Qainctios  he  uya :  'Ibi  in  banc  aententiam  locatnm  sccipiciii. 
67.  The  speech  ii  a^idrcMcd  to  a  comeio  of  the  people  at  Borne.  Tho 
speech  of  Claudius  is  dc^ribed  as  delivered  at  tho  comitia  for  the  election 
or  magistrates :  App.  Claudius  CnuMus,  nepos  decemviri,  dicitur  o<iio  ma^ 
irique,  quam  spe,  ad  dissuadendtim  processisse,  et  looutus  in  hane  fi*re 
sententiam  esse,  ri.  40.  Other  instances  are  collected  in  Lachinann  de 
Font.  Liv.  i.  p.  121. 

(30)  Dion.  Hal.  ri.  83,  lav}'.  ii.  32.  Below,  ch.  xii.  §  16.  By  '  ancient 
histories*  Dionysius  mcatH  xho  works  of  Fabius  and  hia  successor:*.  Livy 
calls  Fabius  '  longe  aiitiiiuinMimus  auctor*  in  reference  to  the  dcutU  of 
Coriolanus.  ii.  40. 

(31)  Conccmini^  the  Spoc«h<»8  in  Livy,  see  Lachmann  de  Font.  Liv.  i. 
p.  119-23 ;  ii.  p.  lliG ;  Ulrici  Ant.  Uist.  p.  123. 

VOK  I.  8 
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the  armies,  were  delivered  in  the  open  air,  in  the  rostra,  or 
upon  a  tribunal  of  turf,  and  might  be  heard  by  any  person  who 
wished  to  be  present  But  the  sittings  of  the  Senate  were 
always  private :  strangers  were  never  admitted  without  special 
permission.  C^  Clerks  were  indeed  present  in  the  Senate,  who 
kept  an  official  record  of  its  proceedings,  similar  to  the  Journals 
of  Parliament  :(^)  and  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  both  of 
the  Senate  and  the  popular  assembly,  was  made  by  the  direction 
of  Julius  Caesar,  when  he  was  consul,  and  circulated  among  the 
public.(**)  But  no  report  of  the  speeches  delivered  in  the  Senate 
was  preserved  by  the  official  scribes ;  nor  do  we  hear  of  the 
senators,  or  magistrates  privileged  to  attend,  making  any  notes 
of  the  words  spoken,  until  the  time  of  Cicero.(^^) 


(32)  Of  the  speech  of  King  Eumenes  to  'the  Senate  in  172  B.C.  lArj 
says :  '  Hsc  oratio  morit  patres  conscriptos.  Cstenim  iu  pra»enti&  nihil 
pncterquam  fuisBc  in  curia  regem,  scire  qui8<^aampotuit:  eo  ailentio  clauaa 
curia  erat.  Bello  dcnique  perfecto,  quseque  dicta  au  roge,  cjusque  responsa 
essent,  emanavcre.' — ^xlii.  14.  See  also  xxii.  60;  xxxiii.  22.  Yaieriua 
Maximus  says :  '  Adeo  autem  magnft  caritate  patriae  omnes  tenebantur,  ut 
arcana  consilia  patrum  conscriptoruni  multis  scculis  nemo  senator  enun- 
tiaverit.* — ii.  2,  §  1 .  He  proceeds  to  mention  an  instance  of  Fabius  Maximus, 
disclosing  to  P.  Crassus  on  a  journey  the  decision  to  begin  the  Third  Punie 
War,  from  a  mistaken  idea  that  he  was  a  senator.  These  descriptions  refer 
to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Senate,  and  not  to  exceptions  caused  by  the 
importance  of  the  question.  See  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  4*20 ;  ii.  3,  p.  227-8.  Com- 
pare Polyb.  iii.  20.  Wlien  peculiar  secrecy  was  required,  the  clerks  and 
public  alaves  who  usually  attended  the  sittmgs  of  the  Senate,  were  ordered 
to  withdraw,  and  the  mmutes  of  the  proceedings  were  drawn  up  by  the 
senators  themselves.  This  was  called  a  senaius-coHtultum  taciturn,  Uapi- 
tolin.  Gord.  12.     See  Becker  ii.  2,  p.  446  :  ii.  3,  p.  228. 

(33)  See  Becker,  ii.  2,  p.  445-6. 

(j4)  Inito  honore,  primus  omnium  instituit  ut  tarn  senatiks  quam  populi 
acta  conficerentur  et  publicarentur.  Sueton.  Co^s.  20.  Compare  BecKer, 
Tol.  i.  p.  32. 

(35)  Cicero  thus  describes  the  prcTMurations  which  he  made  for  obtaining 
a  report  of  the  disclosures  before  the  oenate  on  the  important  day  on  which 
he  produced  his  evidence  against  the  Catilinarian  conspirators,  and  con- 
fronted the  witnesses  with  Lentulus.  '  Itaque  introauctis  in  senatum 
indicibus,  constitui  senatores,  aui  omnia  indicum  dicta,  interrogata,  responsa 
perscriberent.  At  quos  viros  P  non  i^olum  summA  virtute  et  fide,  cnjus 
generis  in  senatu  facultas  maxima ;  srd  rtinm  quos  sciebam  memori&,  scicntiA, 
consuetudine  et  celeritate  srrii>cn(ii,  facilhme  qua>  dicerentur  |>er84>qui 
posse:  C.  Cosconium,  aui  tunc  (Tat  nrirtor;  M.  Messcllam,  qui  tuni  ])nc- 
turam  petebat,  P.  Nigiaiuni,  Ajip.  Claiidium.  Credo  esse  nemiiiem  qui 
liis  hominibus  ad  vere  referonthim  nut  fidcm  putet  aut  ingeniuni  (Icfuissi*.* 
Pro  SullA,  c.  14.  The  account  in  Plut.  Cat.  Min.  23,  is  doubt^'d  by  BfikiT, 
ii.  2,  p.  446,  and  appears  to  be  a  confusion  with  the  fact  described  in  the 
passage  of  Cicero. 
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The  general  publicity  cf  all  political  business  was,  however, 
such  at  Rome,  while  the  free  government  lasted,  that  the 
contemporary  writers  would  after  a  time  have  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  substantially  correct  account  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  Senate  ;(^  and  hence  we  need  not  doubt  that  the 
speeches  attributed  to  Romans  in  Livy,  from  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  Second  Punic  War — a  period  during  which  he  had 
access  to  the  works  of  contemporary  historians — are  in  general 
substantially  true;  but  the  speeches  in  Dionysius,  and  in  the  first 
decad  of  Livy,  as  to  which  their  predecessors  could  have  obtained 
no  authentic  accounts,  must  be  considered  as  mere  rhetorical 
fictions,  similar  to  the  exerdtations  of  the  sophists  and  gram- 
marians upon  historical  themea  Even  for  the  later  books  of 
Livy,  the  accounts  of  speeches  delivered  in  the  Carthaginian 
Senate,  (^^  and  in  places  beyond  the  reach  of  Roman  testimony, 
whether  composed  by  him  or  his  predecessors,  were  probably 
mere  works  of  the  invention,^^  and  of  no  historical  value. 


(^6)  Sec  the  curious  paAsace  of  Die  Cass.  liii.  19,  where  he  contrasts  the 
publicity  of  the  Coramonweakh  and  the  consequent  facility  of  ascertaining 
uistorical  truth  with  the  secrecy  and  obscurity  of  the  Empire.  The  Bonian 
government,  so  lon^  as  the  Bepublic  lasted,  was,  according  to  Dio,  altogether 
free  from  that  system  of  conceaknent  and  mystery  which  characterij^  the 
operations  of  the  Lacediemonian  government,  which  Thucydides  designates 
as  t6  Kpvnrop  rrjt  iroXrrciar,  ▼.  68.  The  quorum  of  the  Koman  Senate  was, 
under  the  Kepublic,  as  much  as  four  hundred,  according  to  Dio  Cass, 
liv.  35. 

(37)  'The  speeches  which  Livy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hanno  are 
rhetorical  flourishes  taken  from  CJodIius  Antipater,  but  the  character  of 
those  of  Fabius  is  historical :  it  is  evident  that  he  was  envious,  and  that 
he  could  not  bear  the  star  which  waa  rising  above  him.'  Niebuhr,  Lect. 
vol.  ii.  p.  77.  The  debate  between  Fabius  Maximus  and  Scipio,  in  Livy,, 
xxviii.  40--4,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  recorded  in  history,  and  thero 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  general  scope  and  tenour  of  the  argiimenti 
on  each  side  is  fairly  reported.  Fabius  was  probably  influenced  by  jealousy 
of  Scipio ;  compare  xxix.  19,  but  the  policy  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa  was  doubtful :  it  was  probablj  only  successful  through  the  extraor- 
dinarr  military  talenta  of  Scipio,  which  had  not  as  yet  been  fidly  developed ; 
and  although  Fabius  may  on  tlio  wliole  have  been  wrong,  thero  wari  great 
force  in  the  arguments  on  his  siilr  of  the  Question. 

(38)  It  is  not  easy  to  un  J«r>t}mil  how  foreign  ambaasadort,  and  fortM;^ 
princes,  such  as  EumencK  and  I  Vinctrius,  who  are  represented  21s  address- 
iiig  the  Boman  Senate,  could  have  made  thenuielTes  under»>tood.  Tln^j 
e<»uld  not  have  spoken  in  Littin,  nnd  mamr  of  tlie  Boman  Scnatorp  must 
have  been  ignorant  of  Greek — wliicii  ]ierformed  the  functions*  of  Freiuli, 
as  the  universal  languai^e,  in  nnti(|uity.  The  probability  is  that  thev  wrre 
accompanied  by  an  intiTpretcr,  or  by  some  reprctentative  who  could  tiicak 
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Where  we  have  a  general  confidence  in  the  accuracy  and 
honesty  of  a  historian,  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  believing  his 
report  of  the  accounts  of  the  contemporary  writers,  although 
those  writings  may  have  perished.  There  is  no  extant  consecu- 
tive history,  written  by  a  contemporary,  for  the  times  of  the 
Gracchi  and  Sylla,  or  for  the  dominion  of  Augustus :  yet  we 
can  with  safety  trust  the  general  fidelity  of  the  accounts  of  those 
periods,  which  Plutarch,  Appian,  Suetonius,  Dio  Cassius,  and 
other  secondary  writers  have  left  us,  derived  from  contemporary 
chroniclers.  But  we  cannot  place  faith  in  the  narratives  of 
Dionysius  and  Livy,  with  respect  to  the  first  four  and  a-half 
centuries  of  Rome,  upon  similar  grounds.  The  writers  from 
whom  they  derived  their  accounts  lived  at  times  long  posterior 
to  this  period.  How  they  formed  their  narratives  we  do  not 
know,  and  can  only  guess. 

Those  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  wrote  con- 
cerning the  period  of  the  kings,  and  the  first  century  of  the 
Republic,  had  scarcely  better  means  of  information  than 
Dionysius  and  Livy,  who  wrote  about  two  centuries  later,  and,  as 
far  as  direct  and  personal  knowledge  was  concerned,  stood  on  a 
par  with  them.  However  little  conscious  the  historians  of  the 
Augustan  age  may  have  been  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  second- 
hand and  traditionary  evidence  on  which  their  predecessors  had 
founded  the  received  version  of  the  early  history,  yet  we,  who 
judge  it  by  severer  canons  of  evidence,  must  make  a  great  dis- 
tinction between  the  accounts  which  Livy  found  for  the  period 


in  Latin.  Cicero  indeed  distinct'  states  tbat  foreignera  addressed  the 
senate  through  an  inteq)reter.  De  Dir.  ii.  6i.  Livy  describes  ^Emilius 
Paullus,  when  Perseus  was  brought  to  him  prisoner,  in  his  camp  in  Thrace, 
as  first  addressing  Perseus  in  Greek,  and  aAemards  si)eaking  in  Latin  to 
hit  own  comnanions,  xlv.  8:  aftiTwards,  ^milius  Paullus,  at  Ainphi{K>lis, 
announced  tne  decision  of  the  Senate  to  the  Macedonian  delogatcn  in 
Latin:  On.  Octariua  thcpratur  interpreted  it  to  them  in  Greek:  *  Silentio 
per  pneconem  facto,  Puullufl  l^itine  quae  senatui,  quae  sibi  ex  c*>n>ilii 
aententiA  risa  easent  pronunciavit  ;  ea  On.  Octavius  prator  (nnro  et  '\\jbq 
aderat)  interpretata  sermon^  (iravoreferebat.*  ib.  c.  29.  Tiiis  c«>iirs4*  wii8 
probably  adopted  by  ^diiiliu8  P.iulhis,  from  a  notion  of  di:^ity :  hv  >%ou]d 
not  conaescend  to  address  tho  Macedonians  in  their  own  LiDgUiig«*,  tiiongh 
(as  we  see  from  his  interview  with  Perseus),  he  could  probably  Lave  douo 
BO^  if  he  had  thought  fit 
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anterior  to  Pyrrhus  and  those  relating  to  the  subsequent  time. 
Again,  when  Dionysius  cites  the  testimonies  of  Fabius,  Vennonius, 
and  Cato  respecting  the  tribes  of  Servius  Tullius,  but  prefers 
the  latter,  as  being  a  more  credible  witness  than  either  of  the 
other  two  ;(^')  we  must  remark  that  the  evidence  of  Cato,  who 
lived  from  234  to  149  RC,  has  very  little  weight  with  respect  to 
the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  is  placed  in  578 — 35  RC : 
its  close  being  just  300  years  before  his  birth. 

Niebuhr  assigns  to  Livy  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  his  own  country.  Livy,  he  says,  was  a  boy  when 
Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon :  he  had  no  distinct  notion  of  the 
Republican  government ;  he  conceived  the  Republican  period  of 
Rome  under  the  idealized  form  of  a  golden  aga(^  '  The  con- 
stitution (says  Niebuhr)  he  altogether  neglected,  except  when 
forced  to  speak  of  it  by  the  internal  dissensiona^^O  '  '  ^^  ^^ 
no  idea  of  the  early  Roman  constitution  :  even  that  which  was 
established  in  his  youth  was  not  very  well  known  to  him.  That 
which  in  the  early  institutions  bore  the  same  name  as  in  his  own 
days,  is  always  confounded  by  him  with  what  actually  existed '(^ 
Of  Dionysius,  as  being  a  foreigner,  it  is  natural  that  Niebuhr 
should  take  a  similar  view.  '  In  the  history  of  the  constitution 
(he  says)  we  meet  with  a  peculiar  difficulty,  from  the  circumstance 
that  not  a  few  of  the  most  important  statements,  among  those 
too  which  are  derived  from  the  very  highest  authorities,  sound 
utterly  unmeaning,  because  the  persons  who  have  handed  them 
down  to  us  were  quite  unable  to  understand  them.  Dionysius 
excogitated  the  most  erroneous  representations,  which  pervert 
whatever  they  exhibit ;  because  he  never  suspected  that  he 

(39)  See  Dion.  Hal.  \w.  15,  as  emended  by  NiebuLr,  Hiit.  vol.  i.  n.  973. 
Whatorer  rcsding  in  adopted,  Dionysiua  prefers  tome  one  of  these  three 
iiTitera  to  the  other  in  o. 

(40)  Lect.  Tol.  1.  p.  Ixiii.  (41)  Hist.  vol.  j.  p.  4. 

(42)  Lect.  Tol.  1,  p.  Kv.  r.Ucwhere  he  speaks  of  Livy 'as  di9])1aying 
the  coiifuiiion  of  a  man  «\li*),  with  all  his  genius,  is  yet  in  reality  ouly 
a  rhetorician,  and  provin:;  th;it  hv  was  as  little  acquainted  with  thopolitifal 
aflairs  of  Rome  ai»  witli  ili<-  ri'i;ul:itiou  of  her  armies.' — JjCct.  ti»I.  i.  p.  22L 
In  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  22 i.  >'i(  huCr  says  that  when  Livy  bogan  to  write  his 
history,  he  was  a  total  st ranger  to  the  language  of  the  ancient  con* 
stitutional  law. 
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wanted  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  constitution,  and  did  not 
resolve  to  abandon  all  attempts  at  making  out  the  enigma.'(^) 

§  5  If  the  accounts  of  the  early  constitution  which  Livy 
and  Dionysius  found  in  the  writings  of  their  predecessors,  were 
perspicuous^  precise,  and  authentic,  they  were  inexcusable  for 

as  their  erroneous  view  was 
j  shared  by  Cicero,  Sallust,  Florus,  Tacitus,  Dio  Cassius,  Appian, 
'Plutarch,  and  all  the  other  eictant  writers  on  the  early  history,  it 
;8eems  that  the  misunderstanding  was  not  peculiar  to  them,  but 
-was  common  to  all  those  who  had  any  opinion  or  knowledge  on 
the  subject     It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  whole  Roman  com- 
mimity  in  the  Augustan  age  may,  from  the  want  of  accurate  and 
complete  information,  have  agreed  in  a  common  error  as  to  the 
early  constitution  of  their  country.     Error  is  not  the  less  error 
|i  from  being  participated  by  a  larger  number  of  people.     In  this 
<{  case,  it  would  probably  appear  that  the  truth  is  irreparably  lost, 
\  and  that  although  we  may  reject  the  fiction,  we  can  never  re- 
-cover the  fact)      Niebuhr  however  holds  a  dififerent  doctrine. 
He  thinks  that  although  '  ingenious  and  learned  men,  like  Livy 
and  Dionysius,  did  not  comprehend  the  ancient  institutions,  yet 
they  have  preserved  a  number  of  expressions  from  their  pre- 
decessors, from  which  we,  with  much  labour  and  diflSculty,  may 
•elicit  the  truth.'(^)     Hence,  from  certain  expressions  preserved 
in  the  earlier  historians,  which  Livy  and  Dionysius  are  held  to 
have  misunderstood,  Niebuhr  undertakes  to  restore  the  ancient 
constitution  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  writers  whose 
words  are  adduced.(^*) 


(43)  Hist.  ToL  ii.  p.  13.  Compare  the  remarks,  ib.  p.  220—3,  con- 
oeming  his  suppoaed  misconeeption  of  the  early  conatitiiiion. 

(44)  Lect.Tol.  i.  p.  83.  8ee  the  entire  passage,  cited  above,  p.  119,  n.  83. 

(^5)  Thos  he  aays  that  Dionjsins  copied  the  ezpressioDs  of  the  old 
annals  about  the  dients  witliotit  understanding  them.  Hist.  toI.  i.  p.  412, 
n.  590.  He  re-translatcs  a<*cunite  expressions  which  Dionynius  did  not 
understand,  on  the  oonfusioii  o{  populus  (as  synonymous  with  the  curia), 
and^9/ioc»  ib.  p.  6D8,  n.  ].*U3.  Ho  says  that  Liry  sometimcH  <-oiif<>unds 
populft*  tJidptehs;  somotimrfi  copi<»9  annals  which  Dreservrd  tho  distinc- 
tion: ib.  ToT.  i.  p.  427,  n.  903;  p.  630,  n.  1172.  In  hin  Lectures, 
Tol.  i.  P.  121,  he  men  to  two  xtatcmenta  in  Jatj,  respecting  the  combina- 
tkm  or  the  Boman  and  Latin  centuries  into  maniples  (LiTy,  i.  52,  riii.  8) ; 
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The  opinion  of  Rubino  as  to  the  inadmissibility  of  this  mode 
of  criticLsm  upon  the  accounts  of  the  early  Roman  constitution 
preserved  by  the  classical  writers,  has  been  already  quoted.(^) 
We  will  however  remark  further,  that  an  attempt  to  correct  the 
interpretation  of  a  lost  passage  in  an  ancient  Roman  historian, 
adopted  by  Livy  and  Dionysius,  when  those  writers  had  not  only 
the  original  passage,  with  its  context,  before  them,  but  had  read 
the  entire  work,  together  with  other  similar  histories,  now  equally 
lost,  is  an  undertaking  of  extreme  difficulty :  and  moreover,  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  are  so  indeterminate  that  even  if  it 
were  correctly  solved,  we  could  never  know  that  the  solution 
is  correct     But  the  most  important  defect  in  this  method  of 
restoring  the   ancient  Roman  constitution  is   that   the  whole 
reasoning  rests  on  an  assumption  that  the  writers,  whose  genuine 
expressions    Dionysius    and    Livy  accidentally  preserved    but 
wholly  misapplied,  were  themselves  competent  witnesses  on  the 
subject     What  guarantee  have  we  that  an  annalist  of  the  sixth 
century  of  the  dty,  writing  about  events  said  to   have  taken 
place  three,  four,  or  five  centuries  before  his  own  time,  and  un- 
assisted by  any  contemporary  history,  gave  a  faithful  description 
of  any  real  event,  or  used  language  which  correctly  represented 
the  political  state  of  the  people  at  that  remote  time  ?    It  is  im« 
possible  for  us  to  take  for  granted  that  the  very  writers  whom 
Livy  and  Dionysius  followed  (even  if  their  meaning  is  correctly 
guessed  by  Niebuhr,  through  the  veil  which  envelopes  it,)  were 
correctly  informed  as  to  the  constitutional  history  of  a  time  so 
long  previous  to  their  own  age. 

§  6  It  rarely  occurs  that  we  can  check  the  accuracy  of  the 
ancient  historians,  in  reporting  the  effect  of  public  instruments 
which  they  cite.  It  happens  however  that  the  contents  of  the 
senatus-consultum  concerning  the  Bacchanaliai  mentioned   by 


and  he  procerda  thus :  '  tb<*  nutUorities  from  which  he  derived  his  inft>rma* 
tion.  contained  tottimonirK  quito  independent  of  one  another;  nn<l  he 
quotes  them  without  undiTstnnding  them,  but  in  nuch  a  iniinner  that  we 
are  able  to  deduct*  from  hi^  htntcrocnta  the  correct  vivn  of  the  anniLlists.* 
Compare  ib.  p.  r.  vi.  S3,  168,  221,  270. 
(46)  Abo\e,  p.  110. 
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Livy  in  his  39th  book,  have  been  preserved  in  an  ancient  brazen 
tablet ;  and  we  find  that  the  summary  given  by  him  agrees  alto- 
gether with  the  inscription.  (^^  So  far  as  this  goes,  it  serves  to 
inspire  confidence  in  his  accuracy.(*®) 

§  7  Upon  taking  a  general  review  of  the  results  at  which 
we  have  hitherto  arrived,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  any  solid  or  stable  foundation  for  the 
history  of  the  first  four  and  a-half  centuries  as  it  is  delivered  to 
us  by  Dionysius,  Livy,  and  other  classical  authors.  Much  of  it, 
indeed,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  internal  evidence,  has  an  his- 
torical aspect,  particularly  for  the  period  after  the  burning  of 
the  city.  We  have  likewise  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that 
a  chronological  series  of  the  annual  magistrates,  more  or  less 
complete,  was  preserved  for  the  chief  part  of  the  Elepublic,  and 
that  since  the  Gallic  conflagration  there  was  an  official  an- 
nalistic  record,  in  which  the  principal  events  of  each  year  were 
registered.  How  far  this  outline  was  filled  up  by  accounts 
derived  from  funeral  orations  or  family  records,  from  popular 
poetry  and  from  oral  traditions ;  by  whom  and  in  what  manner 
these  supplementary  materials  were  obtained ;  and  how  far  they 


(47)  See  Livy,  xxxix.  18.  For  the  senatut-oonsultum  de  Bacclianalibufl, 
see  Goettling,  Funfzehn  Romische  Urkunden. 

(48)  Jacobus  Gretoerus,  De  Jure  prohibendi  Libros  haereticot,  Ing^- 
•tadt,  1603,  4to,  lib.  i.  e.  30,  p.  228,  citen  S.  Antoninus  as  relatiiiff,  on 
the  authority  of  Cardinal  Joannes  Dominicus,  that  Gregory  the  Great 
burnt  all  the  copies  of  Livy  which  he  could  prucure,  *quia  ibi  multa 
narrantur  de  superstitionibus  idolorum.*  He  refers  to  Antoninus,  4  p. 
Summ.  tit.  xi.  ca.  4,  §  3  in  fin.,  and  Joann.  Hesftcl  in  explic.  2,  pnrc. 
Decal.  c.  73.  lie  then  adds :  *  Ego  de  hkc  narratione  assensum  meum 
suspendo,  quoad  locupletiorcfl  auctores  obtigcrint.'  A  copy  of  the  Sumroa 
of  Antoninus,  printea  in  1485,  is  in  the  British  Museum  library,  and  the 
passage  from  it  is  correctly  cited  by  Gretserus,  vol.  iv.  tit.  xi.  cap.  4,^  3, 
ad  fin.  As,  however,  Antoninus  was  an  archbishop  of  Florence,  who  oied 
in  1459,  his  testimony  (as  Gretserus  remarks),  cannot  be  admitted  with 
respect  to  Gregory  the  Great,  ^ho  died  in  604,  eight  and  a-half  centuries 
before  his  time.  The  stor}'  s1>>at  the  burning  of  Livy  is  probably  founded 
on  the  general  rumour  that  Gni^.ir}'  the  Great  destroyed  an  ancient  lil»rnry 
at  Borne,  stated  by  John  of  S;ili-l>ury,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  cc'iiiuiy. 
8ee  Bayle,  Diet.  art.  Gr<'g«>ire  F.,  notes  M. and  N. ;  the  Art  de  vrritiir  les 
Pates,  vol.  iii.  p.  27s  (Paris.  1818),  and  a  note  in  Biogr.  Univ.  art. 
Greeoire  I ,  vol.  xviii.  p.  S'^S.  For  an  explanation  of  the  eausrs  i^hich 
produced  the  Ioks  of  so  larg<*  a  part  of  the  Boman  historieal  literature, 
see  Gibbon,  Onvrages  et  Cnract*  re  de  Tite  Lire,  Misc.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  43 
(in  5  rob,  1814). 
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were  authentic  and  trustworthy,  are  questions  which  we  are  un- 
able to  solve.  Hence  it  follows  that  during  the  first  four  and 
a-half  centuries,  the  historical  narrative  is  principally  composed 
of  events  which  we  can  trace  to  no  determinate  source.  During 
this  period  of  time  we  can  scarcely  place  our  finger  on  any 
fact,  and  aflSrm  with  reasonable  confidence,  that  it  was  taken 
from  the  Annales  Mazimi  of  such  a  year  ;  that  it  was  derived 
firom  the  memoirs  of  such  a  family,  or  from  the  funeral  oration 
on  such  a  man  ;  that  it  was  founded  on  such  a  ballad  or  poem ; 
or  on  an  oral  tradition  preserved  in  such  a  district,  in  such  a 
college  of  priests,  in  such  a  line  of  public  officers,  or  in  such  a 
family  or  gens. 

If  therefore  we  require  that  a  historical  account  should  rest 
on  the  testimony  of  known  and  assignable  witnesses,  whose  credi- 
bility can  be  scrutinized  and  judged,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  withhold  our  belief  from  the  history  of  Borne, 
down  to  the  landing  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy,  in  the  year  473  firom 
the  building  of  the  city,  or  281  B.C. 

At  this  time,  however,  Rome  had  risen  from  the  state  of 
comparative  weakness  and  obscurity  in  which  she  was  at  the 
time  when  she  bent  before  the  Gallic  invaders,  to  a  degree  of 
military  power,  and  political  solidity,  which  enabled  her  to  make 
head  against  Pjrrrhus,  the  best  general  and  combatant  of  his 
time,  and  finally  to  expel  him  from  Italy.  Even  a  generation 
earlier,  during  the  Samnite  wars,  she  had  developed  such 
military  energies  as  to  make  Livy  believe,  from  the  traditions 
of  that  time,  that  she  would  have  waged  a  successful  conflict 
with  Alexander  the  Qreaty  if  he  had  invaded  Italy  after  his 
conquest  of  Asia.(^^ 

During  the  473  years  which  are  said  to  have  elapsed  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus,  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  R4»nian  state,  both  political  and  military,  had 
assumed  a  definite,  fix«xl,  and  peculiar  form :  and  the  Koinans  of 
later  times  l>elievid  tli< msclves  to  be  in  po8sc>ssioa  of  an  au- 


(49)  ScoLiry.  ix.  17—9.  Alcxanderthe Great  diGil  in  323  B.C.  =  131  v.c. 
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thentic  explanation  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  these  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  of  the  steps  by  which  the  territorial  dominion  of 
their  commonwealth  had  been  successively  extended,  until  it  had 
attained  the  point  at  which  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Punic  wara 

§  8  Before  therefore  we  resign  ourselves  to  any  general  and 
indiscriminating  scepticism  respecting  the  history  of  this  period, 
let  us  examine  the  texture  of  the  narrative  of  Roman  history, 
from  the  earliest  periods  to  which  it  is  traced,  down  to  tiie  time 
of  Pyrrhus ;  with  the  view  of  estimating  the  methods  of  criticism 
which  have  been  applied  to  it  by  Niebuhr  and  other  modem 
historians,  and  of  judging  whether  any  satisfactory  tests  of  its 
credibility  can  be  established. 

For  this  purpose  we  will  divide  the  history  into  certain 
periods,  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  investigate  separately,  as 
their  historical  character,  and  the  proportions  in  which  fact  and 
fiction  are  mixed,  di£fer  considerably. 

The  periods  into  which  we  propose  to  distribute  the  history 
are  the  following : — 

1.  Primitive  history  and  ethnology  of  Italy. 

2.  The  settlement  of  MneuB  in  Italy. 

3.  The  Alban  kingdom,  and  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
4  The  period  of  the  seven  kings  of  Rome. 

5.  The  period  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  to  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  the  Oauls. 

6.  The  period  from  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Oauls  to 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

ON   THE  PRIMITIVE   HISTORY  OF  THE   NATIONS 

OF  ITALY. 

§  1  A  CCORDINQ  to  the  belief  generally  received  among 
-^  the  Romans  themselves,  in  the  literary  age  of  the 
Republic,  and  afterwards  under  the  Empire,  Rome  was  founded, 
about  the  year  753  B.a,  by  Romulus,  a  descendant  of  the  royal 
house  of  All)a  Longa.  Alba,  the  metropolis  of  Rome,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Latin  town,  and  the  head  of  the  Latin 
oonfederacy.C)  The  original  population  of  Rome  was  regarded 
as  Alban  and  Latin  ;(^  but  other  elements  derived  from  neigh- 
bouring nations,  particularly  the  Sabines  and  the  Etruscans, 
were  related  to  have  been  afterwards  added.O    Dionysius  strives 


(1)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  71.  dwotxiav  ertiXayrtc'AXpavoit  'Pt*fii\ov  tal  *PmfW9 
T^v  ffyt^oviav  avr^c  Ix^yrtty,  ktHowi  'Pitf/i^v.  Compare  the  summary,  ii.  2. 
On  the  ascendancy  of  Alba  in  Latium,  see  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  10,  31,  34.  Testoi 
in  prstor  ad  portam.  p.  241. 

(2)  Ita  Nomitori  AlbanA  permiM&  re,  Bomolum  Bemumque  enpido 
cepit  in  iis  locis,  ubi  expoeiti,  ubique  educati  crant,  urbia  oondends.  Et 
supererat  moltitudo  AltMuiorum  Latinorumque.  Ad  id  pastorea  qaoque 
accesserant.    Livy,  i.  6. 

(q)  Lirv  Bays  of  the  Asylum,  opened  by  Eomulns :  '  Eo  ex  finitimis 
popuJis  turoa  omnis,  sine  discrimine  fiber  an  serrus  esset,  avida  noyarum 
rerum  perfu^t.*  i.  8.  See  also  Dion.  Hal.  iL  16,  iii.  10 ;  Pint.  Bom.  9. 
Flonis  describes  the  Asylum  as  follows :  '  Imaginem  urbis  magis  auam 
urbem  fecerat.  IncoW  dcerant.  Erat  in  proximo  lueus ;  hunc  asylum  radt: 
et  statim  mira  ris  hominum,  Latini  Tuscioue  pastores ;  quidam  etiam 
transmarini,  Phr}'ges,  qui  sub  JEuek^  Arcades,  qui  sub  Erandro  duoe* 
influxerant.  Ita  et  rariis  quasi  element  is  eongregarit  eorpus  anuni« 
populumque  Bomanum  ipt^i*  tei'it.'  L  1,  §  9.  The  Asylum  i^  alluded  to  by 
Vir^.  i£n.  riii.  312-  3.  See  also  Ond.  Fast.  iii.  429—31;  l>io  Cass, 
xlvii.  19.      Stralio   fcivc^    tbo  following  account  of  the  .Vityium :  fitrA  H 

Tt^  Kvicty  iyOfiuHTfV^  nv'iK\uCa^  6  *PttftvXof  ^potZtP,  awaitild^  aifvXo^  r« 
rifuroc  fttTaKv  Tt)c  arooc  roi    rov  KaWirmXlov,  r9^  S*  lri7  marn^tvyovra^  r^ 

a9TvyuT6rmfv  iroXirac  arm^tiyi^y. — r.  3,  § 2.  Compare  Hartuiig,  Itel.  der 
Bomer,  toI.  ii.  p.  bo— 8  ;  Klaosen*  JS£omM,  voL  iL  p.  1084).  Schwegler, 
ToL  i.  p.  459,  4G4. 
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hard  to  prove  that  the  Romans  were  a  Hellenic  people  ;(*)  but 
no  trace  exists  of  their  ever  having  used  any  other  language 
than  the  Latin ;  and  the  Latin,  though  belonging  to  the  same 
family  of  languages,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  Hellenic  dialect 

The  relations  of  races  and  nations,  so  far  as  they  are 
dependent  on  language,  religion,  and  some  other  hereditary 
distinctions,  are  indicated  by  permanent  marks,  which  outlive 
the  time  when  they  originated.  Certain  inferences,  foimded  on 
such  enduring  criteria,  can  be  drawn  from  the  historical  times  to 
the  dark  and  unknown  ages,  with  respect  to  the  Roman  people : 
several  eminent  writers,  however,  have  attempted  to  go  further, 
and  to  raise  a  lai^er  portion  of  the  veil  which  envelopes  the 
character,  affinities,  and  movements  of  the  Italian  nations  in  the 
period  antecedent  to  contemporary  history. 

Niebuhr,  who  has  explored  this  obscure  re^on  of  antiquity 
with  great  industry  and  patience,  thus  lays  down  the  principles 
which  guided  his  learned  researches,  in  the  introductory  portion 
of  his  History : — 

^  If  a  detailed  map  be  framed  according  to  reports,  calcula- 
tions, and  bearings,  it  may  deviate  in  every  particular  from 
absolute  geographical  correctness,  and  yet  be  substantially  suf- 
ficient to  give  a  notion  of  a  country,  and  enable  us  to  follow  the 
events  of  its  history.  When  contracted  to  a  small  scale,  its 
variations  from  a  precisely  accurate  one  may  scarcely  be  per- 
ceptible. So  is  it  with  many  things  handed  down  to  us  in  the 
history  of  nations  If  they  are  detached  from  their  dates,  and 
such  other  points  as  are  most  exposed  to  arbitrary  and  falsifying 
alterations ;  and  if  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  disturbed 
by  partial  incongruities,  where  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the 
main,  the  limits  of  universal  histoiy  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 

'Thus  the  legends  and  traditions  collected  in  this  Introduc- 
tion, concerning  the  various  tribes  that  flourished  in  the  earliest 
tiroes  of  Italy,  fumisli  results  which  enable  us  to  survey  the  most 
important  turns  of  their  destinies,  and  which  carry  us  on  so  fai*, 

(4)  See  Dion.  Ilal.  ii.  1.  2,  where  his  results  resitcctiiig  the  C^roek 
origin  of  the  Latins  and  Roman;!  are  Bummed  up. 
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that,  even  beyond  the  Alps,  some  of  the  national  movements 
in  the  west  and  north  of  Europe  come  within  our  widening 
hori2on.'(^) 

In  this  passage  Niebuhr  expresses  his  belief  that  the  extant 
evidence  respecting  the  primitive  ethnology  of  Italy  is  such  as  to 
enable  us  to  establish  certain  leading  facts— certain  historical 
landmarks — though  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  details. 
Adopting  his  own  metaphor,  the  triangulation  of  the  map  can 
be  laid  down,  together  with  the  places  of  certain  prominent 
objects,  though  the  detailed  geographical  features  cannot  be 
filled  in. 

There  are  indeed,  as  we  have  already  observed,  some  con- 
clusions respecting  primitive  ethnology  which  can  be  drawn  with 
tolerable  safety  from  the  ascertained  circumstances  of  a  people 
in  the  historical  period.  Affinities  of  language,  and  resemblances 
of  religious  usages  and  other  customs,  which  are  likely  to  have 
existed  for  a  long  time,  and  to  have  been  derived  from  a  common 
origin,  may  authorize  us  in  inferring  national  affinity  and  con- 
nexion :  but  as  soon  as  we  leave  this  secure  foundation,  and 
commit  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  accounts  which  profess  to 
be  founded  upon  ancient  tradition,  we,  in  general,  find  ourselves 
floating  about  a  boundless  ocean  without  rudder  or  oompa8& 

As  we  proceed  with  our  researches  into  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  characterized  by  discrepancy 
of  testimony  as  to  important  events,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  is  an  absence  of  all  reasonable  ground  for  preferring  one 
version  to  another.  Now  this  feature  of  uncertain  and  ill- 
authenticated  history  is  prominently  exhibited  in  the  accounts 
of  the  primitive  ethnology  of  Italy.  The  systems  of  different 
writers  are  so  dissimilar,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  national  names,  we  should  scarcely  be  aware  that  the 
historical  accounts  wiiicli  we  had  read  all  related  to  the  same 
subject  The  n^cws,  for  instance,  respecting  the  ori^^nii  and 
affinity  of  the  Ktni^ans  and  Tyrrhenians,  have  been  almost  as 


{:,)  Hilt.  Tol.  i.  p.  170. 
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various  as  the  treatises  and  dissertations  which  have  been  written 
respecting  them. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  evidence  on  which  the 
ethnological  theories  of  the  majority  of  antiquarian  treatises  are 
founded,  our  wonder  at  their  wide,  and  indeed  almost  unlimited 
divergences  is  at  an  end.  No  probability  is  too  faint,  no  con- 
jecture is  too  bold,  no  etymology  is  too  uncertain,  to  resist  the 
credulity  of  an  antiquarian  in  search  of  evidence  to  support 
an  ethnological  hypothesia  Qods  become  men,  kings  become 
nations,  one  nation  becomes  another  nation,  (^  opposites  are 
interchanged,^  at  a  stroke  of  the  wand  of  the  historical  ma- 


(6)  Thus  Niebuhr  ooiuiiders  the  names  Italua  and  Sikelua  as  identical, 
Hist.  vol.  L  p.  47.  Comnare  p.  73,  where  he  sajs:  *  Here  again,  the 
Sioelians  are  tne  same  people  with  the  Italians.*  But  m  vol.  i.  p.  169,  n.  508, 
he  seems  to  hesitate  about  identifying  the  Siculi  and  the  Sieani.  In  p.  57, 
he  says :  '  In  early  times,  the  name  of  the  Sicelians  was  eauiralent  to  that 
of  the  Italians,  tt  comprehended  the  Chonians  also,  and  Au4  corresponded 
entirely  to  (hat  qf  ike  (Enotriane*  In  p.  47,  he  blames  Dionysius  for  not 
perceiving  that  the  Sicelians,  Pelasgians,  and  Aborigines  are  different 
names  for  the  same  people :  whereas  jDionysius  describes  the  Aborigines  as 
attacking  the  Siceli,  and,  with  tlie  aid  of  the  Pelasgians,  expelling  them 
from  Italy.  So  far  as  Dionysius  is  concerned,  the  criticism  is  the  same  as 
if  any  one  were  to  say,  in  discussing  the  evidence  for  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  that  it  was  a  nistorical  error  to  distinguish  betii'een  the  French, 
the  English,  and  the  Prussians,  for  that  they  were  only  three  different 
names  for  the  same  people.  Again,  in  vol.  i.  note  60,  he  says  that 
Thessalians,  Pelasgians,  and  Tyrrhenians  are  different  names  of  the  same 
nation.  In  his  Lectures,  rol.  i.  p.  15,  Niebuhr  identifies  the  Siculi  with 
the  Itali;  in  p.  19,  he  identifies  the  Siculi  with  the  Aborigines ;  and  iu 
p.  20,  he  identifies  the  Aborigines  with  the  Pelasgians.  '  Latinus  in 
a  different  dialect  was  caUed  Lavinus.  In  like  manner  the  Latini  were 
called  Larici,  and  Layinium  was  the  seat  of  their  common  sanctuary,  like 
the  Panionium.  King  Lacinius  too  in  (Enotria  is  another  phase  of 
Latinus  ;  and  thus  we  see  plainly  that  the  Gilnotrians  also  bore  the  name 
of  Lacinians,  and  belonged  to  tne  same  nation  with  the  Latins.' — Hist. 
Tol.  i.  p.  84u  I  Lavinium  is  nothing  else  than  a  general  name  for  Latium, 
just  as  Panionium  is  for  Ionia ;  Latinus,  Larinus,  and  Layicus  being  one 
and  the  same  name.* — Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  20.  •  Turnu8  is  nothing  else  but 
TurinuB,  in  Dionysius  Tvppip^r ;  Lannia,  the  fair  maiden,  is  the  name  of 
the  Latin  people.' — ib.  p.  27.    Compare  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  4i,  193. 

(7^  Niebulir  remarkp.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  40,  that  the  •  inversion  of  a  story 
into  its  opposite  is  a  cliaracteristic  of  legendary  history.'  In  a  note,  he 
adds:    '  Smce  a  clear   insight  into  the  nature  of  tlitVc   inversions   will 

E reserve  us  from  a  nnnibiT  of  stumbling-blocks  in  tlio  field  ol*  legendary 
istory,  and  turn  tituttmrnte  which  eeem  to  militate  vgnimtt  t  ri.Unt  truths 
into  testimonies  in  tin  ir  favour,  it  maybe  usefid  to  promote  Hueli  nn  insight 
by  a  few  exampli»s  of  very  different  kinds.'  Tonipare  p.  48.  By  an 
'evident  truth,'  is  liero  meant  the  arbitrary  hyptjthesis  ol  e^oiiic  modern 
historian,  unsupported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence. 
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gician.  Centuries  are  to  him  as  minutes ;  nor  indeed  is  space 
itself  of  much  account,  when  national  affinities  are  in  question. 
Chronology,  as  Niebuhr  remarks  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 
forms  no  part  of  such  history;  dates,  in  such  a  context,  are 
misleading  and  deceptive.  To  ask  for  the  ordinary  seciuities  of 
historical  truth — determinate  assignable  witnesses,  whose  credi- 
bility can  be  weighed  and  estimated — ^would  be  an  impertinence; 
would  imply  an  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  which 
are,  that  the  events  are  antecedent  to  the  period  of  regular  his- 
toiy  and  contemporaneous  registration. 

Niebuhr  remarks,  that  'unless  some  boldness  of  divination 
be  allowable,  all  researches  into  the  early  histoiy  of  nations 
must  be  abandoned.'(^)  The  subject  may  be  interesting,  and 
our  curiosity  may  be  great ;  but  because  the  authentic  informa- 
tion is  scanty,  we  must  not  therefore  assume  the  liberty  of 
setting  aside  well  ascertained  rules  of  historical  evidence.  To 
permit  boldness  of  divination  to  supply  the  place  of  well-attested 
fact  in  inquiries  into  primitive  ethnology,  is  similar  to  the 
ancient  legal  maxim,  now  happily  exploded,  that,  in  trials  for 
atrocious  crimes,  a  less  degree  of  proof,  than  in  ordinary  cases, 
would  suffice,  and  that  the  judge  might  outstep  the  law.O 
Wliere  the  temptation  to  evade  a  wholesome  rule  is  not  strong, 
it  is  likely  to  be  observed.  It  is  precisely  in  those  cases  where 
the  temptation  to  transgress  the  sound  rules  of  evidence,  whether 
judicial  or  historical,  is  the  strongest,  that  their  observance  ought 
to  be  most  strictly  enforced. 


(8)  nut.  vol.  i.  p.  152.  In  his  Lectures,  Niebuhr  thus  describes  the 
obscurity  and  uncertainty  of  the  early  history  of  the  Italian  nations. 
'  These  changes  of  nations,  in  which  the  earliest  inhabitants  were  driven 
out  by  one  tnbe.  and  this  again  by  another,  are  the  causes  which  render 
the  history  of  the  early  Italian  nations  so  indescribably  obscure  and 
difficult  for  us,  that,  eren  where  we  ourselves  have  a  clear  view,  th« 
misconceptions  in  *mr  authorities  still  maintain  their  ground,  and  ever  and 
anon  cause  frc^ll  discussions.  A  solution  of  these  (lillinilties,  free  from  all 
objections,  is  utterly  iin|)Ossib]e.  He  who  is  entragcd  in  such  investiga- 
tions, must  ofttMi  be  satisfied  with  evidence  which  ban  the  appearance  of 
truth,  but  hi'  imght  to  be  able  to  show  how  the  niittcunceptions  aroae.*^ 
vol.  i.  p.  18. 

(9)  In  atrocioribus  delictis  leviora  indicia  sufficiunt,  et  licet  judiei  jura 
trail  sgredi. 
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Wherever  axticulate  contemporary  declarations  have  been 
preserved,  ethnological  is  not  less  certain  than  other  sorts  of 
history.  Thus  the  evidence  by  which  the  extension  of  the  name 
Italia  is  traced  from  the  small  portion  of  land  intercepted 
between  the  Scylletian  and  Napetine  bays,  and  trending  towards 
Sicily,  to  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  south  of  the  Alps,  is  dear 
and  sati8factory.('^  In  like  manner,  the  national  movements  of 
the  Huns,  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the  Lombards,  and  other 
barbarous  tribes  included  in  the  history  of  Gibbon,  are  authen- 
ticated by  the  satisfactory  testimony  of  living  witnesses.  But 
when  we  are  deserted  by  contemporary  testimony,  and  mount  up 
to  a  time  for  which  there  is  nothing  but  legends  collected  from 
a  fluctuating  oral  tradition,  and  traceable  to  no  definite  source, 
we  are  destitute  of  any  sound  historical  footing,  and  the  accounts, 
though  reported  by  eminent  writers,  are  wholly  uncertain. 

§  2  The  fullest  account  of  the  primitive  population  of  the 
region  in  which  Rome  afterwards  stood  is  given  by  Dionysius, 
a  learned  and  painstaking  writer,  who  was  probably  master  of 
all  that  Greek  and  Latin  literature  could  contribute  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  subject  in  the  Augustan  age.  According  to  his 
description,  the  various  races  of  central  Italy  succeeded  one 
another  in  the  following  order. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  territory  were  (he 
says)  the  Siceli ;  a  barbarous,  or  non-Hellenic,  and  an  indigenous 
nation.  No  one  could  say  whether,  before  their  time,  the  country 
was  inhabited  by  any  other  people,  or  was  a  complete  wilder- 

At  an  early  period,  a  nation  called  the  Aborigines,  who 
had  previously  lived  in  unwalled  villages  among  the  mountains, 
receiving  the  assistance  of  some  Felasgians  and  other  Greeks, 
attacked  the  Siceli,  expelled  them  from  the  district  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Liris,  and  founded  in  it  many  cities.    The 


(lo)  See  Niobulir,  Uist.  vol  i.  p.  15—21.  Tlio  nanie  of  lUly  had 
obtained  it8  pri*t>eiit  extonBion  in  the  time  of  Polvbius,  ii.  14.  Coinpare 
Dion.  Tlal.  i.  10;  Sirubo,  r.  ad  init.  Strabo  makts  tlie  ori^nnal  Itidy 
extend  from  the  straits  of  Messina  to  the  gulfs  of  Tareutum  and  Poaidonia. 

(ii)  Comi>are  ^'iebuhr,  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
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Aborigines  remained  in  undisturbed  occupation  of  this  region ;  Q^ 
but  in  the  reign  of  King  Latinus,  who  ruled  over  them  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  they  began  to  obtain  the  appellation 
of  Latin8.(i«) 

The  Pelasgians,  who  joined  the  Aborigines,  had  come  from 
Thessalj  by  sea,  and  had  landed  in  Italy  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Po.  Hence  they  moved  southwards  into  the  country  possessed 
by  the  Umbrians,  from  whom  they  took  some  cities ;  and  were 
about  to  attack  the  Aborigines,  when  an  oracle  given  to  the 
Pelasgians,  at  Dodona,^*)  produced  a  reconciliation.  The 
Aborigines  then  assigned  a  portion  of  territory  near  Velia  to 
the  Pelasgians,  and  with  their  aid  succeeded  in  expelling  the 

SicelLOO 

The  Siceli,  or  Siculi,  are  described  as  emigrating  in  a  body, 

with  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  precious  metaL     They 

moved  near  the  coast  to  the  south,  and  crossed  the  Straits  of 

Messina,  on  rafts,  by  watching  a  favourable  moment  of  the 

current(^^     The  island  was  then  inhabited  by  a  thin  population 

of  Sicani,  an  Iberian  tribe,  from  whom  it  was  called  Sicania; 

(la)  Id  the  passat^e  of  Dionysius,  5i^/iarwv  dWayalc  [aifral^]  oi  avrol 
&vBpmwoi  irpocayoptv6fitvoi,  the  word  avraic  seema  auperfluoua.  Kaoy  word 
ia  retained,  the  aenae  requirea  fuSymr. 

(13)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  9,  and  45.    Compare  i.  00,  ii.  1. 

(14)  Thia  oracle,  which  ia  cited  at  length  in  Dion.  Hal.  i.  19,  ia  eridently 
a  late  fabrication.  See  Kiebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  note  7,  who  auapecta  tfaie 
honeaty  of  Dion^aiua,  but  without  aufficient  reaaon.  He  aaya  that  Luciua 
Mamiua  (for  which  Manliua  and  Mamiliua  hare  been  conjectured,)  a  man 
of  note,  teatifiea  that  he  had  aecn  the  veraea  inacribed  in  ancient  lettera  on 
a  tripod  in  the  aacred  precinct  of  Juniter.  The  oracle  ia  likewise  cited  by 
Varro,  ap.  Macrob.  Sat.  i  7,  §  28.  Varro  died  in  28  B.C.,  and  the  hiatory 
of  Dionysiua  waa  not  published  till  7  B.C.    See  i.  3. 

(15)  Dion.  Hal.  L  16— 21,  30  ad  fin.  He  apecifiea  Antenna,  Tellenm, 
Ficulnea,  and  Tibur  ^a  part  of  which  in  hia  own  time  waa  called  Sicelion), 
as  having  been  taken  dj  the  Aboriginea  from  the  Siceli,  c.  16,  and  the  towns 
of  Cere.  Piiia,  Satiimia,  Alsium.  Phalerium  and  Feacennia,  as  having  been 
jointly  inhabit(*d  by  the  Aborigines  and  Pelasgiana.  c.  20,  21.  The  Pelaa- 
gians  and  Al>on^Mnos  likewise  took  Cortona  in  Ktruria  from  the  UmbrianSt 
c.  20,  26.    Sfc  MUller,  Etruaker,  toI.  i.  p.  102. 

Kari6yra  rir  itoi'v.    This  circumstance  la  bom>W(*d  from  'lliuc.  vi.  2.    mc  fikv 

An  this  ]>assu^o  of  the  biceli,  aooordinff  to  Thurydidcs  hiiu.«elf,  took  place 
in  1()3G  B.C.  or  5<)o  rears  before  hia  birth,  the  oral  tradition  to  which  h« 
refera  could  hari'  had  no  Taloe. 

\0U  I.  T 
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but  the  Siceli  gradually  spread  over  it,  and  from  them  it  acquired 
the  name  of  Sicil7.(^^  Such  is  the  account  of  these  primitive 
national  movements  given  by  Dionysius. 

The  subjugation  of  the  Siceli  in  Latium,  and  their  conse- 
quent removal  into  Sicily,  are  regarded  by  modem  critical  his- 
torians as  ascertained  points  in  the  early  ethnography  of  Italy. 
Kiebuhr  describes  this  event  as  *  the  earliest  of  any  authority  in 
the  history  of  Itsiy.'Q^  Miiller  speaks  of  it  as  resting  on  the 
^firm  tradition  of  antiquity/(^*)  It  is  therefore  material  to 
observe  how  it  was  represented  by  different  ancient  writers. 
Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  (who  was  bom  twenty-five  years  before 
Thucydides)  said  that  in  the  third  generation  before  the  TVojan 
war,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Alcyone,  the  priestess  of  Aigos, 
there  were  two  Italian  expeditions  into  Sicily;  the  first,  consisting 
of  Elymi(*^  dislodged  by  the  CEnotrians ;  the  second,  which  oc- 
curred five  years  afterwards,  of  Ausonians  driven  out  by  the 
lapygiana  The  king  of  these  Ausonians,  was,  according  to 
Hellanicus,  named  Sicelus,  from  whom  the  people  and  the  island 
derived  their  appellation.(^^)     If  we  assume  thirty  years  as  the 


(17)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  22.  The  Iberian  origin  of  the  Sicani  was  borrowed 
by  Dionysius  from  Thucyd.  vi.  1 ;  Philistus,  ap.  Died.  t.  6 ;  and  £])horu8 
ap.  Strao.  Ti.  2,  §  4.  It  was,  however,  denied  oy  Timieus,  who  considered 
the  Sicani  as  autochthones,  Diod.  ib.  The  river  Sicanus  in  Iberia  seems 
to  be  a  fiction.  See  the  testimonies  ooUected  in  Ukert,  Geo^.  der  Gr.  und 
Pom.  vol.  ii.  part  1,  p.  246.  According  to  Strab.  vi.  2,  J 4,  there  were 
Iberians  in  Sicuyin  the  historical  age.  Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  n.l69; 
Klausen,  ^neas  und  die  Penaton,  p.  473.  n.  The  name  Sicania  in  Odyss. 
xxiv.  307,  does  not  denote  any  real  country. 

(18)  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  47;  lower  down,  p.  82,  he  seems  to  doubt  the 
historical  character  or  this  supposed  event,  for  he  says :  '  It  is  certainly 
Tory  questionable  whether  this  migration  be  more  authentic  than  other 
pretended  traditions  of  the  same  kind;  or  not  rather,  like  them,  a  mere 
inference  and  presumption.' 

(19)  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

(30)  The  Elymi  are  said  by  Thucydides  to  liave  been  Trojans  who 
scttletl  ill  Sicily  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  mixed  with  some  Phocians,  vi.  2. 
Ill  StralK).  xiii.  1,  §  63,  Elymus,  a  Trojan,  is  \ho  founder  of  the  colony. 
Company  Klausen,  .£neas  und  die  Peiiatcii,  p.  479,  485.  In  a  passage  of 
Antioihiis  quoted  by  Pans.  z.  11,  §  3,  the  Kl\ mi  are  mentioned  m  connec- 
tion witli  a  story  relating  to  the  settlement  of  tho  Lipari  islands;  but  the 
story,  like  most  other  c(Monial  legt^nds,  is  doubtful. 

(31)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  22. 
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length  of  a  generation,  and  adopt  the  year  of  Eratosthenes  for  the 
taking  of  Troy,  and  therefore  reckon  about  eighty  years  before 
1184  B.C.,  we  shall  obtain  1264  RC.  as  the  date  of  these  migra- 
tions, according  to  Hellanicus:  that  is  to  say,  768  years  before  his 
birth.(^  Philistus  of  Syracuse,  who  was  born  about  sixty  yeara 
after  Hellanicus,  but  lived  near^  the  theatre  of  these  legendary 
events,  agreed  with  that  historian  as  to  the  time  of  the  migration 
into  Sicily,  inasmuch  as  he  fixed  it  in  the  eightieth  year  before 
the  Trojan  war ;  but  he  diflFered  in  every  other  particular ;  for 
he  described  the  nation  which  crossed  over  from  Italy  as  being 
neither  the  Siceli,  nor  the  Ausones,  nor  the  Eiymi^  but  the 
Ligyes,  driven  from  their  own  territory  by  the  Umbrians  and 
Pelasgians.  These  Ligyes^  he  added,  were  led  by  Sicdus,  the 
son  of  Italus,  and  from  him  they  acquired  the  name  of  Siceli 
Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  who  lived  about  423  B.a,  described  the 
immigrants  as  Siceli,  driven  into  the  island  by  the  CSnotri  and 
Opici ;  but  he  did  not  determine  the  time  of  the  migration.(^ 
Thucydides  agrees  in  substance  with  Antiochus ;  for  he  describes 
the  Siceli  as  having  been  forced  from  Italy  into  Sicily  by  the 
Opici,  but  he  differs  from  Hellanicus  and  Philistus  as  to  the 
time ;  for  he  places  the  date  of  the  event  nearly  300  years  before 
the  first  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily  ;(^)  that  is  to  say,  300  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Naxos^)  which  is  fixed  by  the  ancient 
chronologers  at  736  B.a  This  would  give  1036  B.C.  as  the  date 
of  Thucydides  for  the  Sicelian  migration ;  whereas  the  date  of 
Hellanicus  and  Philistus  is  1264  RC,  or  228  years  earlier.(^ 


(33)  He  was  bom  496  B.c. 

(33)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  22.  This  paiMge  ought  appArentlj  to  be  written  as 
follows : — 'Avrloxoc  ^  ^  ZnfMUD^ioc  ypt^voi^  ukv  oh  i^kol  rifc  iuifidn^.  lUn' 
Xodc  ii  /itro¥Ofta(r9ii¥ai  rove  juravaerdyrac  awofaivti^  fitaMyrac  vw6  r  Oiym^ 
rpiiv  Kai  'OwucAr,   XunX^r  tiytfidya   r^c  awouciae  xoc^tfafiivovc.     The   word 

fitroyo/iaaOfiyai  is  adopted  fjTom  the  Vatican  MS.    XuuXby  is  an  emendation 
of  Sylburyj^  for  vrpart^v. 

( 34)  Tl.  2. 

(3.-,)  Thuc.  ri.  3.  Diodorus  di^rrilk-s  tlie  Sicani  as  the  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  island*  and  9i<  retirin::  to  the  Western  extremity  in 
(VTisequonce  of  an  eruption  of  ./Etna.  Hereupon,  the  whole  nation  of  the 
SiLvIi  croMcd  orer  from  Italy,  unvl  took  possession  of  the  vacant 
ti-rritor}-. — v.  2  and  6. 

(36)  Aooordinj^  to  Justin,  iv.  2,  Sicily  \Tas  first  called  Trinacria.  after* 
wards  Sicania.     Its  primitire  inhabitants  were  the  Cjrdopes ;  w  hen  they 

t2 
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Dionysius  elsewhere  cites  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
early  population  of  Italy  (in  its  limited  sense)  from  Antiochus ; 
which  completes  his  description  of  the  steps  by  which  the 
Sioelian  migration  into  Sicily  was  effected  According  to  this 
account  (which  is  alleged  to  be  founded  on  the  most  credible  and 
distinct  of  the  ancient  traditions),  (^  Italy,  the  promontoiy  inter- 
cepted between  Tarentum  and  Posidonia,  was  originally  occupied 
by  the  (Enotri;  these  (Eaotri  were,  in  proeess  of  time,  governed 
by  a  king  Italus,  from  whom   they  took  the  name  of  ItalL 


were  extinct,  Cocalus  became  king  of  the  island ;  and  afler  him,  the  cities 
were  governed  by  despots.  Notlung  is  here  said  of  the  Siceli :  Cocalus  is 
a  mythical  king,  who  is  described  as  having  received  Dsdalus  when  he 
fled  from  Minos  in  Crete;  see  Diod.  iv.  77 — 9 ;  Pans.  i.  21,  §  4;  viL  4,  §  6. 
Conon  Narr.  25 ;  Philist.  fr.  1,  ed.  Didot ;  Ephor.  fr.  99.  In  ^n.  vi.  17, 
Daedalus  is  described  as  taking  refuge  in  Cums,  not  in  Sicily.  Antiochus 
began  his  history  with  Cocalus,  Diod.  xii.  71.  Dsedalus  was  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  Minos ;  for  the  daughters  of  Cocalus  killed  Minos  in  a  bath, 
by  pNOuring  scalding  water  upon  nim,  (or  boiling  pitch,  according  to  one 
irersion  orthe  story,)  in  order  to  save  Dsedalus,  ii-no  had  taken  refuge  with 
bim.  See  Warner  Trag.  Gr.  Fragm.  vol.  i.  p.  293,  on  the  Ko^iVum  of 
Sophocles  ;  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  261.  On  the  early  population  of  Sicily,  see 
0rote,  vol.  iii.  p.  461 — 70.  Compare  vol,  i.  p.  307 — 11.  The  information 
which  Philistus  might  have  collected  from  Iberian  mercenaries  in  the 
service  of  the  Elder  Dionysius  respecting  the  Iberian  origin  of  the  Sicani 
(Grote,  p.  462),  could  scarcely  have  been  of  much  value.  The  following 
sketch  ox  the  primitive  history  of  Sicily,  and  of  its  early  changes  of  popu- 
lation, is  given  by  Silius,  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  fourteenth  book  of  oia 
Ponica: — 

^  Post  dimm  Antiphats  sceptmm  et  Cyclopia  regna, 
Vomere  verterunt  primum  nova  rura  Sicani. 
Pyrene  misit  j)opuros,  qui  nomen  ab  amne 
Adscitum  patrio  terr»  imposuere  vacanti. 
>Iox  Li^urum  pubes,  Siculo  ductore,  novavit 
Possessis  hello  mutata  vocabula  regnis. 
Nee  Cres  dedccon  fuit  accola :  duxerat  actoe 
^f  GBnibus  e  centum  non  fausta  ad  pnelia  Minos, 
D«daleam  repetens  pcenam,  qui  mude  nefaudA 
Postauam  perpetuas  judex  concessit  ad  umbras, 
Cocalidum  insidiis,  fesso  Minoia  turba 
Bellandi  studio  Siculis  subsedit  in  oris. 
Miscuerunt  Phrygiam  prolem  Trojanus  Acestes, 
Trojanusque  Helymus,  stnicti^  qui,  pube  secut&. 
In  lougum  ex  sese  donarunt  noniina  muris.* — xiv.  33-47. 
The  series  indicated  in  these  vomcs   i^, — 1.  The  Cyclopes  and  the 
liflcfttrygones ;  2.  The  Sicani,  from  Iberia;  3.  The  Ligurians,  under  king 
Siculus ;  4.  Cretans,  under  Minos,  who  was  killed  by  the  daughters  of 
Coral U8 ;  5.  Trojans,  under  AceFtes  and  II fly  m us. 

(27)  *Avr»oxoc  iSivofdvt^c  rait  <rvyiypa}lft  wtpi  'IraXiac,  U  rir  dpxai^y 
K^^rwv  r^  n^rdrara  tal  ^afi^rara. — Ap.  Dion.  Hal.  L  12. 
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Italus,  growing  old,  was  succeeded  by  Merges,  from  whom  the 
people  were  called  Morgetes.  During  his  reign,  a  fugitive 
named  Sicelus  came  to  him  from  Rome,  which  city  existed 
before  the  Trojan  war.  Sicelus,  having  become  the  guest  of 
Moiges,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  share  of  his  power ;  he  divided 
the  nation,  and  gave  to  a  section  of  it  his  own  name.  *  Hence,' 
said  Antiochus^  '  different  portions  of  the  (Enotrian  population 
were  called  Siceli,  and  Morgetes,  and  ItalL'^  It  appears, 
from  the  independent  testimony  of  Strabo,  that  there  was  in 
Sicily  a  tribe  which  bore  the  name  of  Mo]:getea(^ 

From  these  discordant  accounts,  no  satisCeu^tory  result  can  be 
obtained.  None  is  founded  on  any  ascertainable  contemporary 
evidence;  and  no  legitimate  ground  therefore  exists  for  pre- 
ferring any  one  to  the  others.  That  the  Siceli  dwelt  in  Sicily  in 
the  historical  age,  we  know  from  certain  te8timony.(^  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that  the  island  was  called  after  their  name ;  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  Itali  gave  their  name  to  the  promontoiy 
projecting  towards  Sicily,  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  the 
whole  peninsula  south  of  the  Alpa  Thucydides  distinctly  states 
that  there  were  in  his  time  Siceli  in  Italy  ;(^^)  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Locrian  traditions  preserved  by  Folybius,^^ 
which  describe  the  Siceli  as  having  formerly  occupied  the  site  of 
Locri,  may  rest  on  a  basis  of  truth,  though  we  are  now  unable  to 
trace  them  to  an  authentic  source.  But  the  stories  respecting 
the  occupation  of  Latium  and  the  country  between  the  Tiber 


(a8)  Dion.  Hal  i.  12  and  73. 

(ap)  tL  2,  §  4.  Dion.  HaL  i.  85,  tays  that  Antiochns  makes  Italy  the 
country  included  between  the  Napetinc  and  the  Scylletian  gulfa.  Compare 
i.  73.  See  Caaaubon  on  i.  73  (p.  186,  ed.  Heuke).  where  the  discrepancies 
in  the  reporta  of  Antiochoa'  accoonta  are  pointed  out. 

(30)  See  Thuc.  tL  2. 

(31 )  f iVri  iimairwlnipri  'Ir«Xif  ZirtXoi.  ri.  2.  Bv  *lrakia  ThilCjdidefl 
d«>ubih  !»•  meana  the  aouth-weatemprotiioittoryofthe  Italian  peninaula. 

(33)  xii.  6  and  6.  Pdybiaa  speaks  of  tliiir  wapaf69tftoc  wipl  t^q  dwoucimc 
^7/1  If  wapa  tAt  waripmw. 

Till*  following  article  of  Fettut  i«uppoff<*ii  ^la^^aGrscia  tobare  derived 
its  n.'inie  from  a  Siculian  immigration  *.  '  Major  linccia  dicta  eat  Italia,  quod 
« Hill  Sii-uli  quondam  obtinuerunt,  rel  <)u<Hi  iiiulta;  magnvque  ciTitates  iu 
isk  fucruut  ex  GnrciA  profccic  ;*  Fcaiutf,  i*.  131. 
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and  Liris  by  the  Siceli,  and  of  their  subsequent  migration  across 
the  Straits  of  Messina  to  Sicily,  come  to  us  without  any  authen- 
tication, and  cannot  be  admitted  as  historical.(^  Italus  and 
Sicelus,  as  individual  kings,  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  Hellen, 
Ion,  Dorus,  Danaus,  iBgyptus,  Latinus,  Tyrrhenus,  and  so  many 
other  royal  names  which  have  been  coined  out  of  gentile  appella- 
tives,  and.  are  equally  fictitious  and  unreal^)  Where  nothing 
was  known,  all  persons  were  at  liberty  to  guess;  and  hence 
Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  is  said  to  have  explained  the  name  of  Italy 
as  alluding  to  a  calf  (vitulus)  which  had  strayed  from  the  oxen  of 
Oeryon,  when  they  were  driven  by  Hercules  in  Italy.(**)  Others, 
again,  rejected  this  mythological  explanation,  but,  holding  to  the 
game  etymology,  traced  the  name  to  the  abundance  of  cattle  in 
Italy.(^  The  licence  of  imagination  did  not  however  stop  here ; 
for  other  accounts  represented  Italus  as  a  king  of  the  Ligurians ; 
or  as  a  Molossian ;  or  as  a  Corcynean ;  or  as  a  son  of  Venus, 
who  was  king  of  the  Lucanian&C^     Moreover,  one  story  inverts 


(3^)  The  presence  of  Siculi,  or  Sicani,  in  Latiiun,  does  not  rest  on  any 
historical  basis.  GeUius  and  Macrobius  sa^  generally,  'Auruncorum,  aut 
Sicanonun,  ant  Pelasfforum,  qui  primi  ooluisse  in  ItaliA  dicuntur  ;*  N.  A. 
i.  10 ;  Sat.  L  6.  In  JEtl  xL  316,  17,  King  Latinus  describes  a  part  of  liia 
territoiy  as  bounded  by  the  Sicani : 

'Est  anti^uus  ager  Tuseo  inihi  proximus  amni, 
Longus,  in  occasum,  fines  super  usque  Sicanos.' 

Compare  viL  795, '  AuruncsMjue  manus,  Putuli,  veteresque  Sicani ;'  and 
viii.  828,  *  Turn  manus  Ausonia  et  sentes  venere  SicansB.'  The  Dodonsnui 
oracle,  in  Dion.  Hal.  i.  19,  and  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7,  which  mentions  2accX»r 
lar^fmop  o2bv,  is  a  manifest  fabrication  (above,  p.  273,  n.  14).  Varro,  ap. 
Macrob.  ib.,  describes  the  Pelasgi  as  subiugating  the  Siculian  population 
of  Latium  ;  agreeing  in  this  respect  with  Dionysius ;  but  the  whole  narra- 
tire  is  imaginary,    jlie  Siculi  are  mentioned  with  the  Aborigines,  Pelas- 

K'  Jis,  Aroidians,  Aurunci,  and  Rutuli,  as  the   ancient  inhabitants  of 
taum,  by  Pliny,  N.  H.  iii.  9.     Compare  Klausen,  .£neas,  p.  781; 
Schwe^ler,  ib.  p.  202. 

(j4)  Est  locus,  Hesperiam  Graii  cognomine  dicunt. 

Terra  antiqna,  potons  armis  atque  ubere  glebss. 
CEnotri  coluere  viri :  nunc  fama  niinores 
Italiam  dixisse  iifvctt  de  nomiue  gentcm. 

Xjl.  i.  630—3. 
Compare  Heyne,  Exc  xxi.  ad  Mn.  i. 

(.)5)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  35.  Compnre  Vorro.  L.  L.  r.  99 ;  Dio  Caasius,  vol.  i. 
p.  -i,  e<l.  Bekker;  Apollod.  ii.  6,  §  10. 

(.;6)  Tim«us  and  Varro  ap.  (tcII.  K.  A.  xi.  1 ;   Senrius  ad  '^n.  i.  6:13. 

(37)  These  different  storicH  ri*S]>e<'titi^'  Italus  are  collected  by  Servius 

on  JLn.  i.  633.    There  is  a  fiHh  account  b  hich  makes  Italus  an  augur  w  ho 
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the  course  of  migration  described  by  Dionysius ;  and  instead  of 
making  the  Sicelians  move  from  Latium  to  Sicily,  it  brings 
Italus,  king  of  Sicily,  to  central  Italy.(^ 

Dionysius  says  that  the  name  and  extraction  of  the  Aborigines 
were  differently  explained  by  different  writers.     Some  made  them 
an  indigenous  Italian  race ;  that  is,  a  race  which  originally  sprung 
from  the  soil ;  deriving  their  name  from  oingo.     Others  conceived 
them  as  wanderers,  and  explained  their  name  as  AherrigiTve^ — 
a  clumsy  and  unfaithful  etymology.C^     Others  described  them 
as  a  colony  of  the  Ligyes,  or  Ligurians :  but  Cato  and  others  of 
the  most  learned  historians  considered  them  to  have  been  a 
colony  of  Greeks,  who  came  to  Italy  many  generations  before 
the  Trojan  war.     *  These  Latin  historians  however  (say^  Diony- 
sius) neither  specify  the  race  of  Greeks  to  which  the  colonists 
belonged,  nor  the  city  from  which  they  migrated,  nor  the  time  of 
the  migration,  nor  the  leader  of  the  colony,  nor  the  cause  of  their 
leaving  the  mother  city :  moreover,  although  the  stoiy  relates  to 
Greece,  they  adduce  no  testimony  of  any  writer  on  Grecian 
affoiira'      Dionysius  is  perplexed   by  these  difficulties,   and   is 
uncertain  which  version  is  true.(*^     He  inclines  however  to  be- 
lieve that,  if  the  Aborigines  were  of  Hellenic  descent,  they  were 
a  colony  of  the  OSnotrians,  who  were  themselves  of  Arcadian 
extraction ;  and  that  the  Aborigines  being,  like  their  progenitors 
the  Arcadians,  mountaineers  in  their  habits^  derived  their  name 
from  the  Greek  o/9i}.(^')     Having  thus  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
Aborigines,  both  in  their  national  genealogy,  and  their  name,  to 


came  with  the  Siculi  into  Italy,  and  who  leemi  to  hare  married  a  daughter 
of  Minos ;  but  thia  part  of  the  paaaage  is  oorrupt  and  nearly  unint«lli|pble. 

(38)  '  Italua  rex  Sicilis  ad  earn  partem  renit,  in  ^ui  regnavit  Timma, 
quam  a  sue  nomine  appellarit  Italiam  ;*  Senrioa  ad  JLu.  i.  533. 

(39)  It  ia  however  adopted  by  Featoa,  p.  19 ;  and  it  ia  mentioned  by 
the  Scriptor  de  Orig.  Gent.  Bom.  c.  4. 

(40)  1.  10,  11.  8traho  oonceirea  the  Aborii;tnes  to  be  a  pecnliar  natioD, 
d^cUini;  near  the  site  of  Rome,  like  tlie  .l^qui,  Volsci,  and  ilemici;  and 
not  to  \*e  a  funeral  name  for  the  priniitiTo  |K>pulation  of  Italj  ;  r.  3,  §2. 
CictTi  iikcwiae  aeema  to  take  the  panic  tIcw,  when  he  says  that  Bomulua 
did  iMt  clioosc  a  site  for  Rome  in  the  oountrv  of  the  Rutoliana  and  Ab- 
ori^'incj',  ur  at  the  mouth  of  the  Til>er  ;  l>c»  K.p.  ii.  3. 

(41)  1  he  uTiter  d/o  Ori^.  Gt  ut.  ICom.  c.  4.  mentions  the  derivation  rr«»m 
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JEt  Qreek  source,  he  entreats  any  of  his  readers,  who  may  be 
reluctant  to  receive  reports  about  ancient  things  without  inquiry, 
not  to  believe  readily  that  the  Aborigines  were  of  Ligurian  or 
Umbrian,  or  any  other  barbarian  origin ;  but  to  examine  the  rest 
of  the  evidence,  and  thus  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  most 
probable  result(^ 

Nobody  now  will  accede  to  the  explanation  of  Dionysius,  or 
will  doubt  that  the  obvious  Latin  etymology  of  aborigines  is  the 
true  ona(^  The  name  was  applied  to  a  primitive  Italian  race 
at  a  comparatively  early  date;(^)  but  there  is  no  ground  for 
adopting  the  view  of  Dionysius,  which  makes  it  a  national 
appellation,  and  identifies  it  with  a  people  having  a  historical 
existencaC^) 

Sallust  speaks  of  them  as  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
while  they  were  as  yet  in  a  savage  state  ;  in  the  state  of  man- 
kind which  .£schylus  represents  as  preceding  the  lessons  of  Pro- 
metheus, and  which  Lucretius  conceives  as  the  starting  point  in 
the  progress  of  civil  society.(^     Livy  probably  regarded  them 


(42)  lb.  c.  13,  cf.  00 ;  ii.  i. 

(43)  Dionysius  translates  the  word  by  ytvapxtu  or  wpmrAyo^oi,  i.  10. 
Saufeios,  an  unknown  writer  quoted  by  Serrius,  explains  the  name  as 
follows ; — '  Saufeius  Latium  dictum  ait,  quod  ibi  latuerint  incols,  qui, 
quoniam  in  caris  montium  rel  occultis,  caventes  sibi  a  feris  belluis, 
Tel  a  ralentioribus,  rel  a  tempestatibus,  habitayerint,  Casci  rocati  sunt; 
quot  posteri  Aborigines  nominaverunt,  quoniam  aliis  ortos  esse  reoo- 
^osoebant ;'  Serv.  ad  .£n.  i.  6.  The  latter  part  of  this  paasa^  is  not 
intelligible.  Niebuhr  proposes  'ab  illis  se  ortos;'  Hist.  vol.  1.  n.  248. 
The  sense  seems  to  require  'auoniam  a  diis  ortos  esse/  or  'quoniam  a 
nullis  aliis  ortos  esse.  Saufeius  first  traces  the  name  Ouci  to  cava 
and  eavert ;  he  afterwards  explains  the  etymology  of  Aborigines.  Kiebuhr 
takes  the  correct  view  of  the  question.  '  Tnis  name  is  said  to  mean  aneettort. 
But  it  is  surely  simpler  to  interpret  it  of  those  who  were  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  from  the  besinninf^.  answering  to  the  Greek  ^a/ocA/Aonet;'  Hist. 
Tol.  i.  p.  80.  On  the  Sacrani  (as  corresponding  with  the  Aborigines),  see 
Festus.  p.  321 ;  with  the  article  rer  sacrum,  p.  379 ;  and  Se^ius,  ^n. 
rii.  79C.  For  the  connexion  of  the  Aborigines  with  a  rer  sacrum,  see  Dion. 
Hal.  i.  16 ;  ii.  1. 

(44)  Callias,  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  72,  appears  to  Iiarc  used  the  name.  He 
was  coiit<*niporar}'  with  Agathodes,  wnt)  died  in  2S9  B.C.;  Lyoophron« 
T.  1253.     Soe  Fragm.  Hist.  rol.  iL  p.  883  ;  Nicbulir.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

(45)  Nifbulir,  ib.,  says  that  'it  mauifestly  wa«<  never  the  real  name  of 
any  people*.' 

(46)  Aborigines,  genus  horainum  ai^oste,  sine  le^^ibus,  sine  imperiot 
liberura  atqiic  solutum;  Catil.  6.  Tai-itus,  Ann.  xi.  14,  represents  the  Ab- 
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in  nearly  the  same  lights  when  he  connected  them  vrith  king 
Latinus  as  his  subjects,  at  the  arrival  of  ^JEneas  in  Italy  ;(^^ 
but  of  the  separate  national  existence  of  the  Aborigines  as  a 
people  who  occupied  a  definite  position  in  time  and  space«  and 
of  whom  certain  acts  can  be  predicated,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
evidence. 

§  3  After  a  time  (Dionysius  proceeds  to  say)  the  Felasgians 
of  Latium  and  central  Italy  were  visited  with  barrenness  both 
of  the  earth  and  of  their  own  wives,  as  a  divine  punishment  for  a 
misunderstood  oracla  The  erroneous  interpretation  was  cured  by 
a  colonial  decimation,  or  a  ver  sacrum^  but  the  remedy  caused 
dissensions  among  them ;  and  at  length,  nearly  the  whole  people 
emigrated  in  separate  bodies,  and  thus  became  scattered  over 
Greece.(^  Hence,  too,  Dionysius  adds,  as  the  western  coast  of 
Italy  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Tyrrhenia,  these  Felasgians 


engines  as  learning  the  use  of  letters  from  Evander:  which  impliea  s  bar- 
barous condition.  Justin  describes  the  Aborigines  as  being  in  that  primitive 
social  state,  in  which  all  thlnes  are  in  common,  and  no  right  of  private 
property  has  been  established    '  Italis  cultores  primi  Aborigines  fuere : 

auorum  rex  Satumus  tantie  justitis  fuisse  traditur,  ut  neque  serrierit  sub 
lo  quisquam,  neque  quicquam  privats  rei  habuerit,  sed  onmia  communia 
et  indivisa  omnibus  fuerint,  reluti  unura  cunctis  patrimonium  esset ;'  xliii.  1. 
The  picture  of  the  indigenous  population  of  Italy,  prior  to  the  Golden  Age 
under  the  reign  of  Saturn,  which  Erander  fpves  to  .£neas,  probablv  coin- 
cides with  the  conception  of  the  Aborigines  formed  by  Sallust  and  Tacitus. 

'  H»c  nemora  indigena  Fauni  NymphsDque  ienebant, 
Gensque  virikm  truncis  et  duro  robore  nata : 
Queis  neque  mos  neque  cultua  erat ;  nee  jungero  tanros, 
Aut  oomponere  opes  norant,  aut  paroere  parto, 
Sed  rami  atque  asper  victn  venmtns  alebat.' 

.£n.  viii.  814-8. 

Of  Latium,  between  the  Tiber  and  Circeii,  Fliny  says :  '  Colonis  sme 
mutatis,  tenuere  alii  aliis  temporibus,  Aborigines,  Felasgi,  Aroades,  Siculi, 
Aurunci,  Rutuli ;'  Nat.  Hist.  iii.  9.  From  the  order  in  which  these  names 
stand*  it  may  be  inferred  that  Pliny,  like  Sallust,  considered  the  Aborigines 
as  the  primeval  population  of  Latium*  and  that  he  did  not,  like  Dionyaiua, 
conceive  them  as  an  immigrating  people*  who  overpowered  and  expelled  the 
Siculi. 

The  itu1>j<'ct  of  the  Aborigines  and  Siculi  is  treated  by  Schwegler,  vol.  i. 
p.  1118-212.  with  a  general  abstinence  from  ponitivt*  results,  Uiough  he 
thinks  it  a  creilible  tradition  that  a  peo|)le  Si*ttlc<l  in  the  Beatine  ooontiy 
dcscentliMl  into  the  lower  plains  of  the  TiIkt  (p.  2(h*). 

(47)  Sfc  i.  1,  2. 

(48)  i.  1'3  5.    Compare  Myrsflus  in  c.  28. 
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acquired  the  appellation  of  Tyrrhenian^  and  were  called  Tyrrhe- 
nian Pela8gian&(^^ 

This  portion  of  the  narrative  of  Dionysius  is  merely  an 
ethnological  l^end,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
existence  of  the  national  name  of  Pelasgian,  in  distant  and 
unconnected  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  the  gentile  appellation 
of  Tyrrhenian,  which  bad  been  sometimes  connected  with  it 
The  supposed  wanderings  of  the  Pelasgians,  which  are  men- 
tioned by  other  ancient  writers,  have  grown  out  of  a  similar 
attempt(^  No  authentic  record  of  the  migrations  or  acts  of 
the  Pelasgian  people  appears  to  have  been  accessible  to  the  his- 
torians of  antiquity.  Dionysius  considers  the  Tyrrhenians,  or 
Etruscans,  as  an  indigenous  Italian  tribe,  neither  allied  with  the 
Pelasgians  or  Greeks,  nor  (according  to  a  l^end  generally 
adopted  in  antiquity)  derived  from  the  Lydian&(^^)     So  far  as 

(49)  i.  25-8.  This  passage  is  extracted  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Clinton, 
Fast.  HelL  vol.  i.  p.  24-8.  Air.  Clinton  concludes  by  saring  that  '  these 
testimonies  in  Dionysius  establish  the /act  that  Pelasgi  from  Greece  emi* 
grated  to  Italy ;  but  the  eircumstanccM  and  the  time  oithat  earliest  migra- 
tion are  lost  in  remote  antiquity '  (p.  28).  The  fact  itself  seems  as  uncertain 
as  the  circumstances  and  tne  time.  Mr.  Clinton  does  not  advert  to  the 
statement  of  Dionysius  respecting  a  migration  of  Pelasgians  from  Italy 
back  to  Greece ;  which  is  an  essential  part  of  his  narrative.  According  to 
Diod.  ziv.  113,  some  writers  reported  that  Pelasgians  of  Thessalv  fled  from 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  settled  in  northern  Italy. 

(50)  ^Vachsmuth,  HeU.  Alt.,  vol.  i.  part  L  p.  26,  ed.  1,  remarks  with 
truth  tiiat  there  were  two  opposite  and  mconsistent  views  respecting  the 
Pelasffians  in  antiquity.  The  one  represented  them  as  a  fixed  and  station- 
ary, tne  other  as  a  moveable  and  migratory  people.  The  former  opinion 
is  adopted  by  Herodotus;  i.  66.  The  latter  is  mentioned  in  Strabo,  xiii.  3, 
€  3,  where  the  Pelasgi  are  described  as  woKvwXayov  Kal  raxP  rb  tBvoc  '^poc 
iwayavrdeuc.  The  authors  of  the  Atthides  said  that  ^li  rh  wXay^ac  dvoi 
Ktu  iUniv  6pyimv  Iwtfoirap  if*  oF'C  Irvxt  roxovc  TliXapyov^  vwb  r^r  'ArrucMV 
i^nOiiyai,  lb.  V.  2,  6  4.  In  IX.  i.  §  18.  the  sUtement  is  repeated,  that  the 
Pelasgians  were  called  tnXapyoi  by  the  Athenians  on  account  of  their  wan* 
dering  habiU.  The  same  new  recurs  in  Plutarch.  Kom.  i.  This  radical 
inconsistency  in  the  views  respecting  the  Pelasgians  is  an  additional 
proof  that  they  rest  on  no  historical  basis.  For  a  copious  collection  of 
pamges  respecting  the  Pelasgians,  see  Kruse*s  Hellas,  vol.  ii.  p.  393-461, 
with  the  comments  of  Bishop  Thirlwall«  Philoh^ical  Museum,  vol.  i. 
p.  815;  and  Clinton.  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  i.  p.  6-30,  92  8. 

(S')  i.-l>.  30.  Ho  says  that  the  nation  is  ap\at6j'  n  wdw,  tal  •Mtt4 
oXXm  yittt  oi'Tt  o/4('*yXM9tfov  o&ri  ofiofiatrov  ivpinKtrai,  c.  30.  The  original 
authority   for  the  Lydian  ongiu  of  the  Etruveaii  nation  is  Herod.  1.  M. 


alone  was  the  source  of  the  ftatement,  has  much  probability. 
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this  opinioD  implies  that  the  Etruscans  were  a  people  whose 
natural  origin  and  affinity  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  territory  occupied  by  them  in  Italy,  it  appears  to  rest  on  a 
solid  foundation.  C^ 

§  4  The  next  addition  of  population  which  (according  to 
Dionysius)  this  part  of  Italy  received,  was  a  colony  from  Pallan- 
tium,  an  Arcadian  town,  situated  near  Tegea^  not  far  from  the 
Laconian  boundary.  (^)  This  expedition  was  placed  about  sixty 
years  before  the  Trojan  war;  the  leader  of  it  was  Evander,(")  the 


(53)  The  speculatioDS  of  Niebuhr,  Miiller,  and  other  modem  writers 
on  the  national  ori|nn  of  the  Etruscans,  are  concisely  and  luminously  sum- 
med up  bySchwei^er,  ib.  p.  253-67.  He  himself  rejects  both  the  Lydian 
origin  of  Herodotus  and  the  Pelasgian  origin  of  Hellanicus,  and  aupposes 
the  resemblance  between  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Greece  and  the 
Tyrrhenians  of  Italy  to  be  accidental :  he  aeriyes  them  both  from  r^p^tCt 
and  supposes  that  both  nations  obtained  their  name  independently  from 
their  great  works  of  building.  The  statement  of  Dionysius  respectmg  the 
natire  name  Rasena  or  liasenna  for  the  Etruscans  stands  unsupported, 
and  is  uncertain,  even  if  we  suppose  the  word  to  be  correctly  written,  a 
question  which  is  always  doubtful  with  respect  to  an  unknown  proper  name 
which  occurs  only  once.  (See  Schwegler,  p.  255.)  It  may  be  reasonably 
assumed  that  the  names  JStruria,  JStrusn,  and  Ihtsei,  were  appellationa 
apphed  by  the  natives  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  centre  and  west  of  Italy, 
who  infested  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  waters  with  their  piracies.  In  form- 
ing proper  names,  slight  resemblances  of  sound  were  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  Greeks,  and  it  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  Uiat  the  early  Ionian 
navigators  may  hare  applied  to  the  Etrunans  their  own  ethnic  name 
Tvpvfivol  or  Tvpp^yoi,  as  a  near  approximation  to  the  native  name.  The 
historical  theories  which  connected  the  Italian  Etruscans  with  the  Greek 
Pelas^ans  may  then  have  been  founded  on  this  accidental  coincidence. 
Euripides,  Med.  1342,  1359,  who  applied  the  epithet  Tynhenian  to  Scylla, 
and  says  that  she  inhabited  the  Tyrrhenian  plain,  uses  the  word  as  eouiva- 
lent  to  Italian,  Compare  Hesiod,  Theog.  1015 ;  Herod,  i.  163 ;  Thuc. 
viL  53, 4 ;  Strab.  v.  2,  $Z.  The  Latin  Turs-cus,  aooordin^  to  the  form  in  the 
Eugubian  tables,  whicn  is  itself  very  close  to  Sinu-cus,  is  faithfully  repre- 
sented by  Tvp9'tiy6c,  the  ancient  Greek  form :  aa  Schwegler  has  remarked. 

The  language  of  the  Rhieti  in  northern  Italv  resembled  that  of  the 
Etruscans,  and  they  were  hence  considered  by  tne  ancients  aa  a  remnant 
of  the  Etrus<*an  nation  in  its  original  extension  over  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
and  as  far  as  the  Alps.  See  Schwegler,  ib.  p.  208 ;  Donaldson's  Varro- 
nianus,  p.  17,  ed  2. 

(53)  ^^  rau9:in.  viii.  43.  Pallas,  the  son  of  Lyraon.  founded  Pallaii- 
tinm/I'aus.  viii.  8.  1  ;  Hesiod.  ap.  Steph.  Byx.  in  DuXXdKrtoy.  A  temple 
and  statue  of  I*:illa>  were  at  Pallantium ;  ib.  viii.  43.  §  5  ;  also  a  statue  of 
Evandcr.  Aiit<»niniis  Pius  made  Pallantium  a  libera  civita^,  and  gave  it 
freedom  from  tnxation,  on  account  of  ita  being  the  birthplace  of  Evanderi 
ib.  43,  §  I. 

(54)  Of  Evaiiilor,  livy  says:  'EvandiT  tum  ea,  profupm  ex  Pelopon* 
neso.  auctoritat«  mai^n  quam  mnpeno  regebat  loca ;  vcnorubdis  vir miimoulo 
literarum,  rci  norx  mter  nidei  artiiim  bominca ;'  i.  7. 
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son  of  Mercury  and  of  a  native  Arcadian  nymph,  called  by  the 
Greeks,  Themis  or  Nicostrata,  and  by  the  Romans,  Carmenta.(^^) 
Faunus,  the  son  or  descendant  of  Mars,(^  was  king  of  the 
Aborigines  when  the  Arcadian  expedition  of  Evander  arrived  ;(^^ 
he  received  them  hospitably,  and  assigned  them  as  much  land 
as  they  wished  to  take.  The  Arcadian  colony  of  Evander 
was  not  (as  Dionysius  informs  us)  sent  out  by  the  conmion 
consent  of  the  state,  but  was  a  secession  of  a  part  of  the  people 
produced  by  dvil  discord  :(^  the  seceders  were  only  numerous 


(55)  Themis,  or  Nioostrata,  or  Carmenta,  was  the  mother  of  Evander ; 
Plat,  i^uiest.  Eom.  c.  66 ;  Strab.  t.  3,  §  3.  Carmenta,  as  the  mother  of 
Evander,  and  a  prophetess  who  predicted  the  fortone  of  Rome;  ^n.  viii. 
333^1;  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  461-586 ;  Livy,i.  7;  Script,  de  Ori^.  6.  £.  c.  6 ; 
Plat.  Rom.  20 ;  Solinos,  i.  1,  {  10,  13.  She  is  likewise  alluded  to  in  the 
explanatory  legend  of  Fast.  L  617-636.  The  Carmentis  saza  on  the  Capitol 
are  mentioned  in  Javj,  v.  47 ;  on  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  see  Becker,  vol.  i. 
p.  936-9 ;  and  concerning  Carmenta,  Hartung,  Eel.  der  Bomer,  vol.  ii. 
p.  198 ;  ILlausen,  ^neas  and  die  Penaten,  p.  883.  According  to  one  ac- 
count. Mercury  is  not  the  father  of  Evander,  but  of  his  mother  X^iooetrata; 
Senr.  ^n.  viii.  130.  Pans.  viii.  43,  2,  says  that  Evander  was  the  son  of 
Mercury,  and  of  a  nvmph,  the  daughter  of  the  rirer  Ladon,  and  that  ho 
was  the  first  of  the  Arcadians  both  m  wisdom  and  military  valour.  Ac- 
cording to  another  story,  Evander  is  the  son  of  Echemus,  a  mythical  king 
of  Arcadia,  and  of  Timandra,  the  daughter  of  Tyndareus  and  Lieda ;  Senr. 
^n.  viii.  130 ;  ApoUod.  iii.  10,  6  6.  The  marriage  of  Echemus  and  Timan- 
dra was  mentioned  by  Hesioa,  Schol.  Pind.  Ol.  zi.  79  (Fragm.  8.  ed. 
Gottling).  If  the  notice  in  Servius,  ib.,  is  correct,  the  affinity  of  Evander 
was  laid  donn  by  Hesiod. 

(56)  According  to  Virgil,  Faunus  was  the  son  of  Picns,  and  Picus  waa 
the  son  of  Saturn,  beyond  whom  the  genealogy  is  not  traced ;  JSn.  vii. 
45-9.    See  below,  ch.  ix.  §  1. 

(57)  Faunus,  acoordinff  to  Dionysius,  was  Ar^p  furd  roB  ipamiplop  col 
avvtric,  i.  31.  These  woros  are  borrowed  from  the  character  of  Theseus  in 
Thucydides,  ii.  15;  yci^/uvoc  iitrd  rov  ^wtrov  koI  tvyarjc,  Dionvsius  had 
doubtless  as  much  ground  for  attributing  these  qualities  to  Faunus,  aa 
Thucydides  had  for  attributing  them  to  Theseus,  and  no  more. 

(58)  Virgil,  in  like  manner,  represents  Evander  as  saying— 

Me,/>«/#M»  fatridt  pelagioue  eztrema  sequentem, 
Fortuna  omnipotens  et  ineluctabile  fatum 
His  posucre  locis. — JRn.  viii.  333-5. 

According  to  ono  nc<*ount,  he  was  banished  firom  his  nntire  city,  on 
aoooont  of  his  harin^  murdered  his  father,  an  act  which  ho  committed  at 
the  instigation  of  hiii  moiher  Nioostrata;  Senr.  JSn.  riii.  51.  Others  re- 
nresented  the  cause  of  Ww  eiale  to  have  been  that  he  killcil  Iiim  mother 
Kioostrata  when  #lie  i^as  110  years  old.  The  Arcadians  were  then  very 
long-lived,  and  ffoinctiincs  n*ached  the  age  of  300  years;  Scrv.  ib.  Tfaie 
anger  of  a  |^ud  is  niadc  the  cause  of  Evander's  exile,  oy  Ovid.  Ka.*<t.  i.  481-2. 
Pausan.  viii.  43,  §  2,  Kiteaks  of  Evander  as  ontKivra  it  awuclav;  which  ex- 
pression seems  to  imply  u  voluntary  expedition. 
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enough  to  fill  two  ships,  and  they  chose  for  their  habitation  a 
hill  near  the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of  the  future  Rome.  Here  they 
built  a  small  town,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Pallantium, 
from  their  Arcadian  metropolis.  (^^ 

The  story  of  Evander  and  the  Arcadian  colony  of  Pallan- 
tium  is  evidently  of  Greek  origin,  and  was  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  name  of  Palatium  or  the  Palatine 
hill,  from  the  name  of  the  Arcadian  town.  At  what  time  this 
mythological  connexion  was  established,  and  when  the  legend 
assumed  a  fixed  form,  we  are  unable  to  discover  ;(^  but  it  pro- 
bably originated  as  soon  as  Greek  literature  penetrated  into 
Rome,  and  the  relations  ¥rith  Greece  became  frequent.  Virgil 
simply  traces  the  name  to  Pallas,  the  ancestor  of  the  Arcadian 
colony,(^^)  and  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  Arcadian  Pallantium; 
from  him,  Pallas,  the  son  of  Evander,  whose  untimely  death 
is  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  iEneid,  is  supposed  to  be 


(50)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  81-3,  40.  Compare  Varro  de  L.  L.  t.  53.  Erander 
was  tlie  grandson  of  Pallas,  king  or  Arcadia.  According  to  Varro  and 
others,  however,  the  Palatine  hill  was  not  named  after  Pallas,  the  ancestor 
of  Evander,  but  from  Pallantia  a  daughter  of  Evander,  loved  by  Hercules, 
or  from  his  son  Pallas ;  Serr.  ^En.  viii.  51.  According  to  one  account, 
Pallas  the  ancestor  of  Evander  was  a  son  of  ^Egeus,  who  was  expelled 
from  Athena  bv  his  brother  Theseus,  and  removed  to  Arcadia,  where  he 
became  king ;  oerv.  JBn.  viii.  54.  According;  to  the  Athenian  mytholognTf 
Pallas,  from  whom  the  Athenian  Pallantids  traced  their  descent,  was  the 
son  of  Pandion,  and  the  brother  of  ^geus :  see  Apollod.  iii.  15,  §  5  ;  Plut. 
Thes.  3, 13.  The  deme  of  Pallene  at  Athens  likewise  received  its  name 
from  this  Pallaa ;  Pint.  ib.  13. 

The  tubilustria— <«rtain  days  in  which  trumpets  were  purified  by  a 
sacrifice  of  lambs — are  traced  to  the  Arcadian  Pallanteum,  in  a  mutilated 
article  of  Fettus,  p.  352. 

(60)  The  attempt  of  Niebnhr  to  trace  the  legend  to  a  native  Sicnlian  (or 
Pelasgian)  population  in  Latium  is  unsuccessful ;  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  86.  It 
leaves  unexplained  the  cardinal  point  of  the  story ;  vix.,  the  connexion 
with  the  Arcadian  town  of  Pallantium.  Niebuhr  thinks  that  Evander  is 
'  only  another  form  of  Latinus ;'  ib.  p.  89.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any 
limit  to  the  aberrations  of  mythology ;  but  in  the  legendary  storj'  which  is 
reported  to  us,  Latinus  ih  a  native  indigenous  king-— whereas  Evander  is 
invariably  a  foreigner  iind  an  immigrant.  See  Mn,  vii.  47 ;  viii.  51-6 1 
Livy,  L  1,  7  ;  Pans.  viii.  4'.\. 

(61)  iEn.  vii.  51-4.  PaiUas,  the  freedman  of  the  Empc^>r  Claudius,  waa 
pleased  by  the  flattery  of  those  who  referred  his  orii^in  t**  tUiii  ancient 
Arcadian  ncro ;  Ta«*.  Aun.  xii.  53 :  a  good  example  of  the  perfectly  arbi« 
trmry  manner  in  wLicli  h(*roic  senealogies  were  fabricated  for  powerAil 
persons.    Com]>are  the  note  of  lipsius  on  this  passage. 
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named.  Polybius — whose  Arcadian  origin  doubtless  made  him 
take  an  interest  in  this  legendary  connexion  of  Pallantium  and 
the  Palatine  hill — ^traced  the  name  of  the  latter  to  Pallas,  a  son 
of  Hercules  and  Launa,  the  daughter  of  Evander,  who  accom- 
panied his  father-in-law  to  Italy,  and  was  buried  by  him  on  the 
Palatium ;  whence  it  derived  its  nama(^ 

Evander  was  a  purely  mythical  personage,  and  merely  per- 
formed the  part  of  connecting  the  Arcadian  town  of  Pallantium 
with  the  Palatine  hill  of  Home.  His  mother,  the  Arcadian  nymph, 
Themis,  or  Nioostrata,  was  commuted  into  the  native  Italian 
oracular  goddess,  Carmentis;  and  public  sacrifices  were  annually 
celebrated  to  both  mother  and  son,  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of 
Diony8ius.(^  He  was,  moreover  (like  Prometheus,  Hercules, 
Orpheus,  Janus,  Saturn,  and  other  fabulous  beings),  conceived 
under  the  light  of  a  dvilizer;  and  was  described  as  having 
taught  the  use  of  letters,  and  of  musical  instruments,  the  sowing 
of  com,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  oxen,  as  well  as  civil 
laws,  and  a  humane  mode  of  life,  to  the  rude  Italian&(^) 

As  the  Arcadian  origin  of  the  Palatium  did  not  rest  on  a  his- 
torical basis,  but  was  merely  an  invented  story,  other  legends  or 
etymologies,  as  was  generally  the  case,  were  devised  in  order  to 
perform  the  same  service.    Thus  some  derived  the  name  firom 


(62)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  82,  43.  Festus,  t>.  220,  speaks  of  the  name  Palatium 
being  derived  from  its  being  the  boruu-place  of  Pallas.  Aocording  to  the 
ArcMlian  fables,  Pallas  was  the  son  of  Lyoaon ;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  33 ;  Pans, 
viii.  3,  §  1.  Concerning  Pallas,  see  Klausen,  ^neas  und  die  Penaten, 
p.  887. 

(6j)  col  7<lp  EMt^pv  $v9ia£  i§ia0ov  vv6  'Pm/io/mv  iwinXovfiivac  tea  fnf 
^f /lo^tf  Koi  iapfUyry,  KaOdvtp  ring  Xocvoic  iipt^i  Kai  iaifion, — i.  32. 

(64)  See  Dion.  Hal.  i.  33,  and  the  passage  of  Livy  cited  abore,  n.  54. 
Tacit.  Ann.  zL  14,  says  that  the  Abon^es  learned  letters  from  Evander 
the  Arcadian.  '  Primus  itaque  omnium  JSrander  Itahcos  homines  Icecre  et 
scribere  edocoit,  Utteris  partini  quas  ipse  antea  didioerat :  idemque  Tragei 
in  Gneeii  primnm  inventus  ostendit,  serentique  usnm  edo<*uit,  t4>rnc<]U6 
ezcolendsp  inratiA  priuius  l>ovos  in  ItaliA  junzit ;'  Scriptor  de  Orig.  (>.  &. 
e.  5.     Compare  Schfr<'Klcr.  vol.  i.  p.  351. 

Concerning  Hercules  as  a  civilizer,  see  Dion.  Hal.  i.  41.  Janus  is  re- 
nresented  in  the  snnie  li;,'1it  by  Plutarch,  Num.  19.  Quffst.  J{om.  22; 
Macrob.  8at.  i.  9.  Saturn  a.Hsumes  the  same  character  in  Vinr.  A\,u.  riii. 
319-25 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7. 8 ;  Justin.  zliiL  1 ;  Minuc.  Fel.  c.  22 ;  Script. 
de  Orig.  G.  K.  c.  3. 
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Fnllantia,  a  daughter  of  Evander ;  or  from  Palanto,  the  daughter 
of  Hyperboreus,  and  the  mother  or  wife  of  Latinus  ;(^)  others 
explained  it  by  a  colony  of  Aborigines  from  a  place  named  Pala- 
tium,  in  the  district  of  Beate ;  others  traced  it  to  the  bleating 
or  the  wandering  of  sheep  Qxdare  or  palaT^,(^  All  these 
explanations  are  inconsistent  with  each  other;  and  consequently 
those  last  mentioned  assume  the  nullity  of  the  Arcadian  l^end 
of  Evander. 

The  connexion  between  Arcadia  and  Rome  likewise  furnishes 
Dionysius  with  other  supports  of  his  favourite  doctrine  respecting 
the  Hellenic  origin  of  the  Roman  people.  Hence  he  explains 
the  cave  Lupercal,  and  the  festival  of  Lupercaliaby  the  Arcadian 
Pan,  the  Lycsean  deity  ;(^  he  identifies  the  Consualia  with  an 


(65)  Kespecting  Palanto  and  PallantiA,  tee  Klausen,  ib.  p.  889.  894. 

(66)  Serriuf  ^d.  viii.  51 ;  Varro,  de  LJ4.  t.  §  53 ;  Featus,  p.  220. 
Nsrius  is  reported  by  Varro  to  hare  used  the  form  Bcdatium  from  halo  ; 
compare  Beclcer,  vol.  i.  p.  416. 

(67)  i.  32,  in  c.  79  the  explanation  of  the  name  Lupercal  it  interpo- 
lated  by  Dionysius  himself.  The  words  rb  fily  ovy  aX^oc  down  to  Xiytrai 
are  not  a  part  of  the  narratiye  of  Fabius ;  see  abore,  p.  238.  Virinl  giyet 
the  same  origin  for  Lupercal:  for  he  introduces  Evander  aa  thus  ex- 
plaining the  places  to  i£neas : 

Hinc  Incum  in^^tem,  quern  Bomulus  acer  Asylum 
Kettulit,  et  ^idA  monstrat  sub/upe  Lupercal, 
Parrhasio  dictum  Panoa  do  more  Lyc«i. 

JSn.  riii.  342-4. 

Orid  giret  the  Arcadian  explanation  for  the  Lupercalia,  Fast.  iL  279 — 82, 
423—4;    also   Liry,  i.  5.      But  he  mixes  native   and    foreign    alria: 

'  Adde  peregrinsB  canaam,  mea  musa.  Latinam.' — v.  859. 
The  native,  and  perhaps  the  popular  explanation  traced  the  name  of  Lupercal 
to  the  wolf  of  Romulus,  (ib.  381—422.)    Plut  Bom.  ib. ;  Hartung,  Beligion 
der  Bomer,  vol.  iL  p.  177,  considers  the  Arcadian  exfJuatioQ  of  Lupercalia 
aa  recent  and  unauthorised.    See  also  Schwegler,  p.  354-64. 

The  SchoL  Plat.  Plucdr.  p.  6,  ed.  Bekker,  says,  enumerating  the  ten 
Sibyls  :  nrdprti  'IraXueij,  4  ii*  l^fuf  r^c  'IraXUc  ri|v  iiarpifit^  Xayoiwa'  fc 
M^  iyiviro  Evapfpoc  6  rily  *Pii^g  rov  nav6cUo6v  ri  KoXo^/uvoy  AovwtpK^w 
KTi9ac'  wtpi  4c  typa+fy  *£paro«^yirc.  The  prophetic  mother  of  Evander  is 
here  convertad  into  a  Sihjrl.  According  to  .£lius  Tubero,  Bemus  was 
taken  by  the  herdsmen  of  ^  urn  it  or.  when  ne  and  his  companions  were  cele- 
brating the  Lupercalia,  according  to  the  institution  of  Erandcr,  in  a  stattv 
of  nudity.  Dion.  Hal.  180.  Tlu*  rites  of  the  Lnpeicalia,  and  the  naiuci 
Fabii  and  Quinctilii,  were  also  traced  to  Bomiuus  and  Benius.  S<'rii>t. 
de  Orig.  6.  K.c.  22.  The  ariti<|ue  fentival  of  Lupercalia  maintained  it^ 
ground  at  Rome  even  under  the  Christian  Empems,  and  waji  only  extir- 
pated  by  Pope  Gelasius,  at  tlie  end  of  the  fifth  century.  Gibbon,  D'iht.  and 
Fall  e.  Sd. 
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Arcadian  festival  of  Hippocrata;(*^  and  he  traces  many  religious 
ceremonies,  which  were,  he  says,  celebrated  at  Rome,  even  in  his 
own  time,  to  Arcadian  founders.  For  these,  as  for  the  name 
Falatium,  there  were  other  concurrent  legends,  assuming  dif- 
ferent origins,  but  all  equally  baseless. 

§  5  Dionysius  continues  his  narrative  by  informing  us,  that 
a  few  years  after  the  Arcadian  colony,  another  Hellenic  settle- 
ment was  established  in  Italy.  Hercules  was  returning  to 
Greece  from  a  military  expedition  in  the  west,  and  when  he 
had  reached  Italy,  some  of  his  army  wished  to  be  released  firom 
their  service.  There  were  some  Peloponnesians,  men  of  Phenea 
and  Epeans  of  Elis,  whose  country  had  been  ravaged  in  the  war 
against  Hercules,  together  with  some  Trojans,  whom  Hercules 
had  taken  piisoners  in  the  war  with  Laomedon.(*')  This  portion 
of  the  army  of  Hercules  having  received  their  dismissal,(^  took 
possession  of  a  hill  near  the  Palatine  settlement  of  Evander,  then 
called  Satumius;  but  which  afterwards  received  the  name  of 
the  Capitoline  hilL(^^)     Some  of  the  Eleans,  it  is  said,  were 


r68)  Dion.  Hal.  ii,  31,  forgets  his  own  explanation  in  i.  32,  and  dates 
the  beginning  of  the  Consualia  from  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  in  the 
reign  of  Somulus.  Livy,  i.  9,  fives  the  same  account;  compare  Flut. 
Rom.  14.  Dionysius  states  that  Uie  god  Consus,  to  whom  this  festival  was 
dedicated,  corresponds  with  UocuHv  ouvixBuv.  Festus,  p.  41,  says  that 
the  Consualia  was  a  festival  celebrated  in  iionour  of  Consus,  the  god  of 
counsel.    Compare  Varro,  L.L.  vi.  20 ;  and  see  Hartung,  vol.  ii.  p.  8(9. 

^69)  On  the  capture  of  Troy  by  Herculee,  see  Grote,  toL  i.  p.  889 ; 
XJsdidd,  Greschichte  dee  Trojaniadien  Krieges,  p.  42. 

(70)  Dionrsius  thinks  that  other  parts  of  the  army  of  Hercules,  may, 
on  account  or  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  have  obtained  permission  to 
remain  in  Italy.     IwnX  Ik  /loi  ttaX  rov  aWov  erparov  wav,  cl  n  Kafianip6tf  ^  ry 

vwofUivtu, — i.  84. 

(71)  As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Capitolium,  see  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  392. 
Schwe^ler,  vol.  L  p.  213, 793.  According  to  Varro,  L.L.  v.  41-2.  the  Capi- 
toline hill  was  first  called  Mods  Satumius,  and  afterwards  Mons  Tar|>eiud. 
See  also  Festus  in  Satumia,  p.  222  ;  Justin,  xliii.  1. 

Capitolium  probably  rorans  *  tlu-  height,'  the  elevated  ground,  equiva- 
lent to  the  Celtic  Pen — as  being  tho  original  citadel  of  Rome,  and  the  place 
where  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock  stood. 

In  suramo  cuslos  TarpfMac  Manlius  arcis 
8tabat  pro  tcmplo,  et  Capitolia  oeUa  tenebat. 

-£n.  viii.  C62— 3. 
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attracted  by  the  resemblance  of  the  name  Satumius  to  Kp6vioVf 
a  mountain  in  their  own  country.(^ 

There  were,  says  Dionysius,  two  versions  of  the  story  respect- 
ing the  passage  of  Hercules  through  Italy;  one  was  fabulous 
and  legendary,  the  other  had  a  greater  aspect  of  truth,  and  was 
adopted  by  those  who  narrated  the  exploits  of  Hercules  in  a 
historical  form.  The  fabulous  story  was,  that  Hercules  having 
been  ordered  by  Eurystheus,  among  his  other  labours,  to  bring, 
the  oxen  of  Geryones  from  Erythea  to  Argos,  had  reached  Italy, 
and  was  near  the  Palatine  hill,  when  a  robber  named  Cacus 
drove  away  some  of  the  oxen,  and  hid  them  in  his  cave. 
Hercules  detected  the  theft  by  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  and 
killed  Cacus  with  his  club.(^^  In  memory  of  the  benefit  con- 
ferred on  the  district  by  the  slaughter  of  Cacus,  divine  honours 
were  offered  to  Hercules ;  an  altar  was  erected  to  him,  called 
the  Ara  Maxima^  which  stood  in  later  times  near  the  Forum 
Boarium  at  Rome,  and  was  reputed  to  be  of  peculiar  sanctity; 
Grecian  rites  were  instituted  for  its  celebration ;  and  two  families, 
the  Potitii  and  the  Pinarii,  were  appointed  to  preserve  them 
unchanged,  by  a  faithful  tradition.(^^) 

The  more  historical  version,  and  that  preferred  by  Dionysius^ 
is,  that  Hercules  was  a  great  military  commander,  and  that»  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  he  traversed  the  western  parts  of 
Europe,  redressing  wrongs,  dethroning  tyrants^  preventing  inter- 
national oppression,  introducing  mild  and  humane  customs^  oon- 


(72)  Dion.  Hal  L  34-5 ;  compare  Paoi.  ri.  dO,  §  1,  conoeming  tliis 
moimtain. 

(73)  An  ftcooont  of  the  ilaughter  of  Cacus.  with  the  sapcmatnnil,  inar- 
rellous,  and  jpoetical  incidents,  it  giren  in  Virsj),  ^n.  riu.  184^279,  and 
Ovid,  Fast.  1.  543 — 82.  The  Tertfion,  which  Dionyriiis  ealla  mythical,  it 
carefully  stripped  of  all  its  su])enialural  drcumstances.  It  is  fabulous, 
because  the  expedition  of  Jlf^n-ul'-s  to  drire  oxen  from  the  far  West,  in 
order  to  please  Eurystheus,  Im  sii  im probable  erent,  not  because  it  contra- 
venes the  order  of  nature. 

(74)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  39—^).  roMc«<ming  Cacus,  see  Klausrn.  .Knras 
und  die  Penaten,  p.  7G8 ;  and  Tt  tlic  relations  of  Erander  and  Hercu]< !«. 
ib.  p.  890.  Schwegler.  vol.  i.  p.  374.  remarks  that  the  quiintitv  of  tlie 
name  Cacus  shows  tliat  it  has  no  allinity  with  the  Greek  ttamo^.  The  lliat 
syUable  is  probably  contracted  I'rum  some  longer  font. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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fining  rivers  within  their  banks,  cutting  roads  over  impassable 
mountains,  and  building  cities  in  uninhabited  regions  ;(^*)  in 
shorty  performing  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  army, 
functions  similar  in  their  spirit  and  tendency  to  those  performed 
by  knights-errant^  in  the  romances  of  chivalry.  This,  as  Diony- 
sius  remarks,  is  much  more  probable  than  that  he  came  single- 
handed,  driving  a  herd  of  oxen ;  for  Italy  was  not  on  the  road 
from  Iberia  to  Aigos;  whereas,  if  he  came  on  an  expedition  of 
beneficent  conquest,  his  presence  there  is  easily  explained.  He 
was  naturally  detained  some  time  in  Italy,  for  not  only  was  his 
fleet  kept  at  a  distance  by  adverse  winds,  but  some  of  the  Italian 
tribes  resisted  his  dominion.  One  of  the  wildest  of  these  was 
governed  by  a  savage  prince  named  Cacus,  who  carried  off  some 
of  the  cattle  of  the  invading  army,  and  lodged  them  in  a  hill-fort ; 
bat  he  was  afterwards  besi^ed  by  Hercules,  his  citadel  taken, 
and  himself  slain.  In  order  to  secure  his  conquests,  Hercules 
left  behind  him  the  foreign  troops,  as  a  garrison,  who  have  been 
already  mentioned  as  forming  a  settlement  on  the  site  of  the 
future  Ilome.('^  Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  joined  his 
fleets  which  had  arrived  from  Iberia,  on  the  western  coast,  near 
the  modem  Naples:  here  he  founded  the  city  of  Herculaneum, 
and  sailed  away  to  Sicily.(^ 

The  story  of  Hercules  driving  the  oxen  of  Oeryones  belongs 
to  the  Greek  mythology;  and  is  as  fictitious  and  imaginary  as 
the  stoiy  of  the  Lemaean  hydra,  the  stag  of  Erymanthus,  or  the 
dragging  of  Cerberus  from  Hades.('^    What  Dionysius  calJs 


(75)  Comptre  the  acooant  of  the  expedition  of  Herciiles  againat  Ge- 
ryonea,  in  Diodonu,  who  describes  Uercules,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
as  dcwtroving  the  wild  beasts  in  Northern  Africa,  which  impeded  the  culti- 
vation of  the  country ;  and  as  rendering  the  cities  proracrous,  by  the 
extermination  of  lawless  offenders  or  oppressive  rulers  ;  ir.  17.  He  is  like- 
wine  described  as  having  made  a  roaa  over  the  Alps,  passable  for  armies 
and  lieasta  of  burden,  on  his  return  from  S])ain.  ib.  e.  19.  A  Heracleaa 
rond  in  Italy,  extending  from  the  southorD  extremity  to  the  district  inha- 
liit«*cl  by  the  Celts  ana  Iberians  in  the  n*»rth,  is  mentioned  in  Aristot. 
Mirab.  Ansc.  85.    Hercules  lefl  inany  niemorialH  of  himself  in  Italy;  ib.  97. 

(76)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  41-2.  (77)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  44. 

(78)  Strabo,  iii.  2,  ^  13,  classt*s  the  ox]>cdition  of  Hercules  for  the  oxen 
of  G<*r>'ones  with  poetical  fabivs,  such  a.s  bi.n  expedition  in  search  of  the 
golden* apples  of  the  Hespehdes,  and  the  Island  of  the  Bleat. 
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the  true  historical  account  is  a  prosaic  and  rationalized  nar^ 
rative,  framed  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  account  of  the 
Trojan  war  in  the  preface  of  Thucydides ;  and  resembling  the 
plausible  descriptions  of  the  expeditions  of  Jason,  and  of  Bacchus,, 
which  the  later  school  of  Greek  writers  on  mythology  con-^ 
cocted.(^')  The  original  fabulous  legend  of  Geryones  is  related 
in  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  and  at  l^igth  in  Apollodoru8.(*') 
Eiythea  was  a  purely  imaginary  island,  like  Phseacia,  Ogygia^ 
and  JSolia,  in  the  Odyssey  :(^^)  and  according  to  the  fable,. 
Hercules  transported  the  oxen  of  Geryones  from  Erjrthea  tO: 
Tartessus  over  the  sea,  in  a  golden  cup  given  him  by  the  sun.. 
Diodorus,(^^  like  Dionysius,  rationalizes  this  adventure  of  Her^ 
cules,  and  describes  it  under  the  form  of  a  military  expedition.  (^ 


(79)  Speaking  of  the  Argoiumtic  expedition,  and  of  its  purely  fabnlous 
character,  Mr.  Groto  says :  *  Strabo,  though  h^  can  neither  orcrlook  nor 
explain  the  geographical  impossibilitieit  of  the  narrative,  supposes  himself 
to  hare  discoTerea  the  basis  of  actual  faet,  which  the  original  poets  had 
embellished  or  ezagjo^erated :  the  golden  fleece  was  typical  of  the  great 
wealth  of  Colchis,  arising  from  gold-dust  washed  down  by  the  rivers ;  and 
the  voyage  of  Jason  was  in  reality  an  expeditiom  at  He  head  of  a  considerable 
army,  with  which  he  plundered  this  wealthy  country,  and  made  extensive 
conauests  in  the  interior.*  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  1.  p.  3 17.  See  Strab.  i.  2,  §  39 ; 
xi.  2,  §  18,  where  the  military  expedition  of  Jason  is  mentioned ;  also 
Justin,  xlii.  2 ;  Diod.  iv.  40-1. 

(80)  Hesiod,  Theog.  287—04;  Apdk>d.  ii.  5,  §  10.  Joann.  Pediasimoa 
de  Here.  Lab.  c«  10,  ed.  Westermann.  Concerning  Erythea  and  the  cup 
of  the  sun,  see  Stcsichor.  Fnagm.  6—7.  Mimnerm.  Frag.  13,  ea. 
Schneidewin. 

(81)  When  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  waa  extended* 
attempts  were  made  to  identify  Enrthea  with  some  real  place;  aa  to 
which,  see  Ukert,  Geo^.  der  Gr.  una  Horn.  vol.  ii.  part  1,  p.  240.  Camp. 
Herod,  iv.  8 ;  Strab.  iii.  2,  §  11 ;  ib.  6«  §  4.  It  waa  generally  placed  at  or 
near  Cadix.  Scylax«  however,  states  that  ErrUiea  waa  a  plain  in  Illyria» 
and  that  Greryones  here  kept  his  oxen ;  c.  26.  Meeatcus  aaya  that  Hercules 
did  not  drive  the  oxen  from  Erythea,  an  island  in  the  great  ocean ;  but 
that  Geryones  was  king  of  the  mainland  near  Ambracia  and  Amphilochi^ 
and  that  Hercules  drove  the  oxen  from  this  oountrr,  which  was  itself  no 
sli;;lit  labour ;  fr.  349,  ed.  Didot.  This  is  a  rationalizing  explanation,  for 
lli«*  purpose  of  obviating  the  difBrnlty  of  the  cattle  being  driven  from  an 
i^l.inl.  A  stonr  of  an  apocryphal  inscript  ion,  and  of  an  attempt  to  identify 
]>yth(*a,  and  tne  expedition  of  IlemihA  ii^rainst  Geirones,  with  a  placo  in 
tli«*  territory  of  the  ^nianes,  ut  ]Iy]>ata.  at  the  loot  of  Mount  Q*^ta, 
in  ^ivfu  in  Aristot.  Mirab.  Ausc.  c  13'i,  mh«*rr  it  is  also  mentioned  that 
{\wrr  wail  no  place  in  Libya  or  Ilierin  calleil  Kr^-thea. 

(52)  Diod.  iv.  17—24;  V.  17—24. 

(53)  The  military  expedition  of  IIi>rculi*s  is  likewise  mentionv»d,  iu 
geucrel  terms,  by  Strabo,  iii.  2,  §  13.    Compare  Jwtiiit  iJiL  S. 

V  S 
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According  to  his  account,  Hercules  sets  out  from  Crete  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  crosses  into  Africa,  and  marches  along 
the  coast  until  he  reaches  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  By  this 
passage  he  penetrates  into  Spain,  and  defeats  the  three  sons  of 
Chrysaor,  who  commanded  three  separate  armies,  killing  them 
in  single  combat(^)  After  his  victory,  he  drives  away  the 
celebrated  herds  of  cattle;  but  in  his  passage  through  the 
country  he  gives  a  portion  of  them  to  a  just  and  pious  king, 
from  whom  he  had  received  honour:  this  prince  dedicated  them 
to  Hercules,  and  the  sacred  herds  still  existed  in  Spain  at  the 
time  of  Diodorus.  From  Spain  he  marches  through  southern 
Qaul,  over  the  Alps,  into  Italy ;  thus  anticipating,  by  about  six 
centuries,  the  expedition  of  Hannibal  (^)  Here  he  visit43  the 
district  of  the  Tiber,  and  is  hospitably  received  by  Cacius  and 
Pinarius  ;(^  he  also  founds  some  sacred  rites  on  the  Palatine 
hill ;  but  Diodorus  knows  nothing  of  the  story  of  Evander,  or 
of  the  monster  Caou&(^  Hercules  next  proceeds  to  southern 
Italy;  swims  across  the  Straits  of  Messina  to  Sicily  with  the 
oxen;  aflerwards  returns,  visits  Croton,  and  then  crosses  to 
Epirua(8«) 

(84)  Thit  is  a  rationalized  form  of  the  triple  Geryones,  the  son  of 
Chrysaor:  rpivM/iaroc  TifpvMv,  iEsch.  Agam.  870.  Hercules  was  supposed 
to  hare  ooened,  or  closed,  the  Straits  of  Gribraltar,  Diod.  iv.  18.  Uom- 
pare  Herodor.  Fragm.  20-1 ;  toI.  ii.  p.  34,  ed.  Didot. 

(85)  The  dauj^hter  of  a  Celtic  prince,  distinguished  for  her  sice  and 
beauty,  had  disdained  all  natire  suitors,  but  when  Hercules  was  passing 
through  Celtics,  in  his  expedition  against  Geryones,  she  admired  his 
courage  and  strength,  and  bore  to  him  a  son,  named  Galates.  from  whom 
the  people  were  called  Galat«.  Diod.  t.  24.  Compare  a  similar  story  of 
the  Scythians,  in  Herod,  ir.  9.    The  two  are  combined  in  Parthen.  30. 

(86)  Diod.  iy.  21,  says :  roifr^tv  rStv  Avipttv  vwo/itnifiaTa  fi^xp*  ^^^^  ^^^ 
KaioQy  ^la/iivffc  Kard  r^  Pmfttiv,  These  memorials  are  the  Scalff  Cad,  as 
well  as  the  Atrium  Cad,  on  the  Palatine  hill :  see  abore,  p.  240. 

(87)  According  to  Justin,  xlii.  8,  the  Albani  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
district  of  the  Caucasus,  derived  their  oriiriii  from  some  natives  of  the 
AJbaii  in<»uiit,  near  the  Tiber,  who  fullow<>d  Iltrculos  to  Asia  from  Italy, 
w  hen  lie  \«as  driying  the  oxen  of  Geryon.  This  origin  was  recognised  by 
the  AHiaiii,  when  the  army  of  Pomjiey  was  in  that  country  during  the 
2ilitliriclaiie  war.    Compare  Dio  Cass.  xwvi.  37 ;  xxxvii.  1 — 3. 

(8'<)  Thoro  wss  a  temenos  of  the  hor«>  Grn  one«  at  Agyrina  in  Sicily, 
wlii'n*  lie  ^vsa  still  honoured  in  the  time  of  Dbnlorus  ;  iy.  24.  Hercules 
kill<*d  ]^<'inius  for  stealing  one  of  the  o\tn.  ib.  He  passed  tlirou^h 
DyrnicliiumoA  his  return  uom  Erythea,  Aj>|Maii ;  BelL  Ciy.  ii.  89.  Other 
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The  main  object  of  the  Roman  legends  about  Hercules  and 
Cacus  was  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  ancient  and  sacred  a/ra 
vfutxima,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  two  ancient 
families  of  Potitii  and  Pinarii,  which  were  connected  with  its 
celebratioua  These  two  families  performed  the  rites  of  Hercules 
about  the  ara  maxima,  but  the  former  were  admitted  to  the  feast^ 
while  the  latter  were  only  allowed  to  minister  at  the  sacred 
solemnity;  or,  according  to  another  version,  the  Potitii  alone 
regaled  on  the  entrails  of  the  ox  (which,  it  seems,  were  consi- 
dered the  chief  delicacy),  (^  whereas  the  Pinarii  were  limited  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  auimal.  Fabulous  legends  conuected  with 
the  origin  of  the  rites  performed  by  these  two  families  are  pre- 
served by  the  Roman  writer&(^  Appius  the  Censor  Induced 
the  Potitii  to  transfer  the  performance  of  their  hereditary  rites 
to  public  slaves ;  whereupon  the  twelve  families  of  the  Potitian 
gens,  containing  thirty  adults,  died  within  the  year,  according  to 
one  account  ;(*^)  according  to  another,(^  all  the  members  of  the 
Potitian  family,  being  twelve  in  number,  died  within  thirty 
daya(W)        

rationalized  Tersions  of  the  fable  of  Geryon  may  be  seen  in  Palapphatua  da 
Incred.  c.  25,  and  Senrius,  iEn.  rii.  602.  The  latter  says :  *  Fingitur  ad 
eum  oUk  cre&  transvectus,  quod  liabuit  navem  fortem  et  ere  munitam.' 
An  account  of  Ino  taking  the  infant  Bacchuf  to  Italy,  and  finding  the 
Aroadinn  colony  of  Evander  and  Herculei  on  hii  return  from  Spam,  is 
given  by  Orid,  Fast.  ri.  493—528.    She  is  receired  by  Carmentis,  t.  523. 

(89)  Compare  Babr.  Fab.  34. 

(90)  See  Xiiry,  i.  7 ;  Dion.  Hal.  L  40 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  iiL  6 ;  Virgil, 
JEn.  viii.  269-72. 281 ;  Senrius,  JSn.  riiL  269.  Festus  in  Potitium,  p.  237 ; 
Plut  QuMt  Hom.  60 ;  Script,  de  Ori|C.  O.  B.  6—8 ; ,  Solin.  i.  §  10 ;  Owid. 
Fast  i.  543—582 ;  Tacit.  Ann.  zt.  41.  Compare  Becker,  toI.  i.  p.  476. 
Below,  eh.  xiii.  §  38. 

(91)  IdTy,  ix.  29. 

(92)  Festus,  ib.  Conipare  Buttmann,  Mythologus,  toL  ii.  p.  294— 7« 
who  trulv  remarks  that  it  is  *  ein  My thos  ron  den  tausenden,  die  einen 
bestehenden  Gebraucb,  dessen  Ursprung  rerdunkelt  ist,  poeiisch  begrttn- 
den.'  Buttmann's  own  conjecture  respt^ctin^  the  origin  of  the  namet 
Potitii  and  Pinarii  is  howerer  equally  ^roundlcm. 

Plut  arch  has  a  wholly  diflerent  orusin  f<T  the  Pinarii  from  thai  whicli 
coiimc'td  thorn  with  the  institution  of  the  ritd  of  Hercules;  and  which 
fX]*lBtii.«  tht'ir  name,  as  alluding  to  thoir  e\clii>ioii  from  the  sacrificial  feast, 
liy  tiic  Cfft'ek  inu>^,  Ue  dchveii  thr  i^llanl  from  Pinus,  one  of  the 
four  Horn*  of  Numa :  Num.  21.  ConocmiD^  the  four  sons  of  Noma,  see 
Dion.  UmI.  ii.  ad  fin. 

(93^  bilius,  Ti.  627— M,  has  a  gvnn'alogicnl  legend  of  tlia  Fabian  famjlr, 
which  he  traces  to  llerculcs,  and  tlie  duuglitt-r  of  Brander.*  l*lutarcii. 
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§  6  Such  is  a  fair,  and  indeed  a  £a,voiirable  sample  of  tbe 
materials  for  an  account  of  tbe  early  ethnology  of  Italy ;  such  is 
a  portion  of  the  heap  of  chaif  out  of  which  the  modem  critical 
historian  attempts  to  extract  a  few  ^ains  of  truth.  Dionysius 
had  access  to  all  that  antiquity  knew  on  the  subject :  he  was 
master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages :  and  was  a  learned, 
industrious  student ;  moreover,  nothing  respecting  the  primitive 
state  of  Italy,  which  was  recorded  after  his  time,  could  be 
of  any  value.  He  was  able  to  consult  the  entire  series  of  early 
Roman  historians,  from  Fabius  Pictor  down  to  his  own  time, 
including  the  Origines  of  Cato ;  all  of  which  have  perished. 
He  was  therefore  placed  in  a  more  advantageous  position 
than  any  modem,  for  ascertaining  the  truth  respecting  these 
primitive  national  movements;  and  yet  we  see  the  result 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  narrative  of  the  migrations  of 
nations,  from  the  supposed  arrival  of  the  Aborigines  to  the 
Greek  colony  under  Hercules,  there  is  not  a  single  circumstance 
which  has  any  title  to  be  considered  as  historical  In  the  entire 
series  of  events,  there  is  not  a  single  point,  either  a  name,  a 
date,  or  a  fact,  determined  by  contemporary  testimony,  or  even 
by  sn  oral  tradition  traceable  to  any  definite  source.  In  this 
respect}  Dionysius  and  Livy  were  in  the  same  pomtion  as  our- 
selvea  They  had  no  trustworthy  evidence  with  lespect  to  events 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  centuries  before  the  foundation  of 
Boma  Nothing  was  known  with  respect  to  this  primitive 
period.  It  was  a  world,  not  of  recorded  realities,  but  of  imagina- 
tion and  fiction.  All  that  belonged  to  it  was  mythology,  either 
in  its  original  or  its  transmuted  state.  The  stories  which  pro- 
fessed to  narrate  its  history  were  either  popular  legends,  in  their 
primitive  form,  full  of  marvels,  improbabilities,  and  inconsis- 
tencies, and  wholly  unattested  by  credible  witnesses ;  or  they  were 
modem  versions  of  these  legends^  equally  destitute  of  external 


Fab.  i.  BtLy%  that  I'^abius,  tbe  progenitor  of  the  bou^o,  was  tbo  son  of 
Uercides  and  a  nymph,  or  a  natire  woman,  whom  Lu  mot  near  tbe  river 
Tiber.  Tbo  derivation  of  tbe  Fabian  house  from  ilerculca  waa  a  recogniaed 
legend:  see  liupcrti  ad  SiL  ii.  2. 
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evidence,  but  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  nature  and  proba- 
bility, and  dressed  up  in  a  historical  garb  by  men  of  cultivated 
and  philosophical  minda 

The  method  adopted  by  the  rationalizing  mythologists  of 
antiquity — such  a  process,  for  example,  as  that  by  which  Hercules 
with  the  oxen  of  Geryon  is  converted  into  a  general  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army — by  which  Cacus,  the  ogre,  and  cattle  stealer, 
is  turned  into  a  petty  tyrant,  and  his  cave  into  a  hill  fort(^) —  is 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  modem  critical  historian.  His 
contempt  is  just ;  but  the  process  by  which  he  extracts  ethno- 
logical facts  from  legendary  stories — and  sees,  for  instance,  a 
migration  of  Siceli  in  the  alleged  flight  of  a  certain  Sicelus — 
is  only  another  form  of  the  same  historical  method,  and  leads  to 
results  not  more  certain. 

When  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  liistorians  began 
to  collect  their  accounts  of  these  remote  times — times  which 
preceded  their  own  by  many  centuries — all  memory  of  the  events 
had  perished,  and  no  authentic  oral  traditions  were  in  existence. 
Hence  the  stories  respecting  them  which  have  descended  to  us 
are  devoid  of  historical  substance :  they  are  mere  shifting  clouds 
of  mythology,  which  may  at  a  distance  deceive  the  mariner  by 
the  appearance  of  solid  land,  but  disappear  as  he  approaches  and 
examines  them  by  a  close  view.C*)     However  credible  a  witness 


(94)  '  Silrestret  homines  uoer  interpresque  Deorom, 
C«dibui  et  rictu  fcedo  detemiit  Orpheus, 
Dictui  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidotq.  ieoQefl.' 

llor.  Art.  Poet.  301—9. 

In  these  Tones,  Orpheus  taming  the  wild  beasts  by  his  lyre,  is  oonverted 
into  a  ciTilizer  of  wild  men,  by  a  rationaliiing  interpretation  which  finds 
an  allegory  in  tlie  fable. 

(95)  '  How  can  a  historian  (•ays  Niebuhr,  in  one  of  his  earlv  chapters) 
feel  any  interest  in  tmcin^  the  untastic  shapes  assumed  by  the  clouds  of 
mythology,  as  they  ^hift  about  at  the  whim  of  capricioun  narrators?  who 
can  bear  to  tarry  atiiouff  such  things,  when  investigatioDs  of  great  impor*- 
tanoe  are  awaiting  him  r' — Hist.  toT.  i.  p.  86.  In  a  PuliS4qii«iit  chapter  he 
makes  the  follow  in;:  remarks,  in  reference  to  thr  »u>ry  of  liomuius  and 
Remus.  *]t  Uloii^'fl  to  anything  but  history*.  Its  c^'Ikt  im  the  mar- 
Tellous.  ^^'e  may  (itnp  this  of  its  peculiarities,  aiid  p:tr<>  uway  and  alter, 
until  it  is  reilui-etl  to  a  possible  ereiyday  ocfum-nt'e :  but  wt  ought 
to  be  fiiHr  oomiixTJ.  that  the  caput  mortuum  mhich  will  r(*niain  will  b^ 
anything  but  a  hi>turii'al  fact.    Mythological  tales  of  tiiis  sort  are  misty 
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an  historian  may  be  with  respect  to  the  events  of  his  own  time, 
his  accounts  of  a  bygone  age,  whose  history  had  not  been  pre- 
served, are  necessarily  unworthy  of  belief.  Thus  the  account 
given  by  Tbucydides  of  the  Siceli  having  crossed  into  Sicily  300 
years  before  the  foundation  of  Naxos,  that  is,  more  than  550 
years  before  his  own  birth ;  and  of  the  Sicani  having  been,  at  a 
still  earlier  time,  driven  into  Sicily  by  the  Ligyes,  firom  the  river 
Sicanus  in  Iberia,(^  may  be  safely  placed  among  unauthenticated 
legends,  because  there  was  no  channel  by  which  a  contemporary 
record  of  such  events  could  have  reached  hm.  They  may  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  his  amended  version  of  the  Trojan 
war ;  with  his  assumption  of  the  residence  of  the  Phaeacians  in 
Corcyra;(^  with  his  adoption  of  the  fable  of  Tereus  and 
Procne  ;(^  with  his  reference  of  Charybdis,  the  Cyclopes,  and 
the  Lsestrygones,  to  the  Straits  of  Messina  and  Sicily  ;(^  with 
his  account  of  Hellen  the  son  of  Deucalion,  and  of  the  maritime 
ascendancy  of  Mino6.(^^  It  is  therefore  unjust  to  censure  an 
ancient  writer  for  mistaking  events  of  primitive  history,  and  for 
neglecting  to  investigate  the  early  ages  with  the  same  industry 
as  he  investigated  the  transactions  of  his  own  time.(^^^)  For,  in 
truth,  no  authentic  records  of  that  early  period  were  in  existence, 
and  whatever  diligence  he  might  have  used,  he  would  never  have 
arrived  at  any  certain  result 

shapes,  often  no  more  than  a  Fata  Morgana,  the  prototype  of  which  is 
invisible,  the  law  of  its  refraction  unknown ;  and  even  were  it  not  so,  it 
would  still  surpass  the  power  of  reflection,  to  proceed  so  subtly  and  skil- 
fully, as  to  divine  the  unknown  original  from  these  strangely  blended 
forms.* — ib.  p.  222. 

(SK*)  vi.  2.  (97)  i.  25.  (98)  ii.  29. 

(99)  !▼•  ^ ;  vi.  2.  Ckmipare  Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  540—6,  where 
these  and  other  instances  of  fabulous  stories  treated  as  historical  by 
Thucydides  are  collected  and  commented  upon.  ILlauseo,  ubi  sup.  p.  479, 
remarks  that  the  reiH>rt  of  Thucydides  respecting  the  settlement  of  the 
Ely  mi  in  SicUy  (vi.  2)  is  of  no  rslue,  and  is  not  more  entith'd  to  credit 
than  his  accounts  of  other  mythical  subjects.    See  Grote,  vol.  i.  p.  424. 

(100)  i.  8  and  4.  Eurip'dcs  makes  Hellen  the  son,  not  of  Ik'ucalion, 
hat  of  Jupiter.  Mclatii]*^.  ^ap.  Frainn*  i.  Dindorf;  .£ol.  Fr.igrn.  i.  Com- 
pare ApoUod.  i.  7,  §  2.  on  this  double  parentage.  Hellen  likew  isc  under- 
went toe  procprts  of  ciu  pi  lent  ion.  like  so  many  other  mythical  im  r»onaf;es, 
and  was  odled  the  sou  of  Thtliius:  See  Clinton,  F.  U.  vol.  i.  ]>.  18. 
Steph.  Bys.  iu  'EXXdt. 

(loi)  See  above,  p.  130. 
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If  Dionysius  and  Livy  and  the  other  ancient  historians  had  no 
authentic  materials  for  the  primitive  ethnology,  and  the  early  na- 
tional movements  of  Italy,  still  less  can  the  modem  inquirer  hope 
to  arrive  at  any  safe  conclusions  on  this  subject ;  or  by  any  com- 
binations or  conjectures,  however  ingenious,  to  supply  the  defect 
of  credible  testimony  and  positive  matter  of  fact  Hence  all  the 
investigations  into  the  Italian  nations,  before  the  commencements 
of  Roman  history,  may  be  regarded  as  equally  unfounded,  and 
therefore  equally  worthlesa  All  the  elaborate  researches  of  mo- 
dem scholars  respecting  the  primitive  history  of  the  Pelasgians^ 
the  Siceli,  the  Tyrrhenians,  the  Etruscans,  the  Aborigines,  the 
Latins,  and  other  national  races,  must  be  considered  as  not  less 
unreal  than  the  speculations  concerning  judicial  astrology,  or  the 
discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life.  Not 
only  the  results  of  the  uncritical  Italian  historians — such  as 
Micali — but  those  arrived  at  by  the  most  learned  and  sagacious  of 
the  German  inquirers— as  Niebuhr(*^  and  Otfried  Muller(*^^')— 
must  be  rejected,  when  they  relate  to  this  imknown  and  undis- 
coverable  period. 


(102)  Niebuhr  feemii  to  bare  deriyed  little  satufaction  from  hit  elaborate 
researches  into  the  early  Italian  ethnolo^  (rol.  i.  p.  6 — i7fl),  and  to  have 
attached  little  importance  to  the  results  at  which  he  had  arrived,  for  he 
begins  the  next  chapter  as  follows :  *  I  now  turn  with  nleasore  towards  mv 
proper  mark,  from  the  wearisome  task  of  gleaning  ddaeked  and  matify 
unimportant  kintt  eonceminff  the  Italian  nations :  and  I  retire  from  the 
seductive  impulse  to  divine  the  nature  of  things  gont  by  andfhrgotim^  by 
a  continually  renewed  examination  of  these  often  uncertain  fragments.'— 
ib.  p.  179.  The  obscurity  and  inconsistency  of  Niebuhr's  conclusions 
respecting  the  Pelasgians,  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  dintoo*  Fast.  HelL 
voL  i.  p.  97. 

(103)  For  example,  the  whole  of  the  eariy  part  of  the  ehronological 
table  in  Muller's  Etmdcer,  voL  i.  p.  201,  must  be  regarded  as  unattested 
by  credible  evidence. 
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Chapter  IX. 
^NEAS    IN   ITALY. 

§  1  A  CCORDINQ  to  the  view  of  those  who  conceived  the 
-^  Aborigines  as  the  primitive  and  indigenous  inhabi- 
tants of  Latium,  there  was  a  line  of  four  kings  of  the  Aborigines, 
beginning  with  Saturn.  He  is  succeeded  by  Picus  and  Faunus, 
and  the  series  terminates  with  Latinus,(^)  who  is  king  of  the 
Aborigines  at  the  time  when  iEneas,  a  fugitive  from  Troy,  accom- 
panied by  a  party  of  Trojaus,  lands  on  the  western  coast  of 
Italy.  (^  This  event  is  placed  in  the  second  generation,  about 
fifty-five  years  after  the  departure  of  Hercules  from  Italy,  and 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  LatinuaO 


(i)  JSn.  yii.  45 — 8.  See  Heyne,  Exc.  t.  ;  compare  Augiutin.  Cir.  Dei. 
xviii.  16. 

(2)  According  to  Appian,  H.  B.  i.  1,  Faunas,  son  of  Mars,  was  king  of 
the  Aborigines  when  JEneaa  landed  in  Italy. 

(3)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  44.  The  Aborigines  began  to  be  called 'Latins  in  the 
time  of  King  Latinus,  who  ruled  at  tiie  time  of  the  Trojan  war  ;  ib.  e.  9, 
and  60.  Latinus  is  king  of  the  Aborigines,  according  to  Cato*s  Origins, 
p.  100,  Elrause ;  and  livy,  L  1.  JBneas  came  to  the  Aborigines,  who 
inhabited  the  country  where  Borne  was  afterwards  built,  Latinus,  the 
son  of  Faunus,  being  then  their  ruler,  according  to  Zonaras,  rii.  1. 

The  Arcadian  settlement  in  Latium  was  about  sixty  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  during  the  reign  of  Faunus.  Dion.  Haf.  1.  81 ;  Script,  de 
Orig.  G.  B.  c.  6. 

Latinus  had  reigned  thirty-fire  years — about  fifif -fire  years  after  Uie 
departure  of  Hercules— when  jEneas  landed  in  Latium ;  ib.  i.  44.  Dio 
Cassius,  Fragm.  ir.  4.  Latinus  was  king  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Dion.  Hal.  L  9.  Latinus  died  in  the  foiuth  year  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
in  the  first  year  after  the  landing  of  ^neas,  ib.  i.  64.  According  to  £use- 
bius,  Chron.  p.  270,  31 1,  ed.  Mai,  Janus,  Saturn,  Picus,  Faunus,  and  La- 
tinus, primitire  kings  of  Italy,  before  the  time  of  JSneas,  reigned  about 
160  years.  According  to  SyiicoUus,  toI.  i.  p.  322 — 3,  ed.  Bonn.,  Albanus, 
son  of  Saturn,  was  the  first  K  ws  of  Italy.    Picus  the  son  of  Saturn  (or  Ju- 

fiter),  reigned  at  Laurcntiini  tnirtj^seren  years,  and  Faunus,  tlie  son  of 
Icus,  forty-four  years.  lu  the  time  of  Faunus,  Hercules,  returning  from 
Soain,  erected  an  altar  in  tlu'  Ki>rum  Boarium,  as  a  memorial  of  th<*  Flaugbter 
or  Cacus,  the  son  of  A^ilcan  [read  Kaxov  for  Kajtor].  Accord iii}^  to  some, 
Hercules  reigned  tbirty-{«ix  yrars  after  Faunus.  Latinus  rcigiicil  tliirt y-tiix 
years  :  in  his  thirty -tliird  year  ^lliieas  came  from  Troy,  and  married  L^ivinia. 
Another  account  is  given,  ib.  p.  450. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  kmgs  of  the  Alwrigines  in  a  genea- 
logical line  is  quite  arbitrary ;  nor  are  the  accounts  of  the  parent- 
age of  each  consistent  with  one  another.  Saturn,  the  ultimate 
point  in  the  series,  is  supposed  to  be  immortal,(^)  but  Picus, 
whom  Vii^l  and  Ovid  call  the  son  of  Satum,(5)  13  ^  native 
Italian  deiij(^,  and  he  can  only  be  converted  into  a  king  by  the 
system  of  Euhemerus,  which  discovered  ancient  legislators  and 
rulers  in  the  gods  of  Oreeca  Picus  is  described  by  the  poets  as 
having  been  metamorphosed  by  Circe,  out  of  jealousy,  into  a 
woodpecker(^,  with  which  sacred  bird  his  name  was  connected. 
Faunus,  again,  who  is  represented  as  the  son  and  successor  of 
Picu8(^,  is  a  native  Italian  god ;  and  indeed  the  Fauns  were  a 
class  of  rural  deities,  similar  to  the  Greek  satyrs.  His  b^ing  is 
essentially  supernatural,  and  the  attempt  to  convert  him  into  a 
king  is  merely  the  rationalizing  interpretation  of  a  literary  age.0 

(4)  Primus  ab  stherio  venit  SfttumiiB  Olympo, 
Anna  JotIb  fugiens,  et  regnis  exul  ademtis. 

Mn.  viii.  319—20. 
But  according  to  the  account  in  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7,  Janua  is  the  most  an- 
cient king  of  Ital^  ;  he  gives  a  hospitable  reception  to  Saturn,  who,  in 
return,  teaches  lum  the  arts  of  civilization ;  compare  c.  9. 

(5)  Bex  arva  Latinus  et  urbes 
Jam  senior  longi  placidaa  in  pace  regehat. 
Hunc  Fauno  et  nymnhA  genitum  Laurente  2daric& 
Accijpimus ;  Fauno  Ficus  pater ;  isque  parentem 
Te,  Satume,  refer! ;  ta  sanguinis  oltimus  auctor. 

JEu.  vii.  45«9. 

Picus  in  Ausonits,  proles  Satumia,  terris 
Bex  fuit,  utiliom  bello  studiosus  equorum. 

Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  320-1. 

Virgil,  JEn,  vii.  189,  calls  Picas  '  eaniim  domitor.'  His  ancient  pdaoe  is 
described,  ib.  170—6.  Others  made  Sterces  or  Stereutins  the  lather  of 
Picus.    Augustin.  ubi  sup. 

(6)  The  superhuman  and  mythiaJ  character  of  Picus  is  deariy  shown 
in  tne  singular  stoiy  in  Ovid.  last.  iiL  285 — 348. 

Sed  poterunt  ritum  Picus  Faunusqua  piandi 
Tradere.    Boniani  numen  uterque  soli. 

V.  291-2. 

(7)  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  320-90 ;  Vir^.,  iEn.  tu.  189-91. 

(8)  See  JEn.  vii.  ubi  sup.  lie  rri^'iii*d  '  tertiolooo '  after  Saturn  ac<^rd- 
ing  to  Justin,  xliii.  1,  whicu  cxpre^ftlon  seems  to  imply  two  intcnuediiiti* 
kings.    Compare  above,  p.  2<  18. 

(o)  On  the  analogy  bitwccri  Faunus  and  Pan,  see  £[]auscn,  .<Erieaii, 
i>.  1141.  According  to  Dion.  Hal.  i.  31,  Faunus  is  the  deitcfnciaiit  of 
Alars ;  according  to  Apuiaii,  Hist.  Itom.  L  1,  he  is  the  ton  of  ^lars.  Tiii^i 
genealogy  differs  ttom  that  of  ^'irgil,  who  makes  him  the  sou  of  Picus. 
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Dionysius  describes  Faunus  as  having  been  king  of  the  Ab- 
origines when  Evander  came  to  Latium.(^^ 

Latinus  was  originally  the  eponymous  representative  of  the 
Latina  He  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Theogony  of  He^od  as 
beings  with  Agrius,  the  progeny  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  and  as 
ruling  oyer  the  Tyrrhenians  in  the  recesses  of  the  sacred  island&(^^) 
But  when  the  native  deities  of  Italy  were  humanized,  and  placed 
on  hereditary  temporal  thrones,  Latinus  was  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  them  ;  and  hence  both  Dionysius  and  Virgil  des^- 
nate  Latinus  as  the  son  of  Faunus.(^^  Sometimes,  however,  the 
affinity  is  made  less  cl<5i8e :  thus  he  is  also  described  as  the  son 
of  Hercules  by  a  daughter  of  Faunu8,(^^  and  again  his  mother, 
a  Hyperborean  woman,  who  bore  him  to  Hercules,  aftemfards 
marries  Faunus,  who  thus  becomes  his  reputed  £Either.(^^ 

§  2  The  fabulous  line  of  kings  of  the  Aborigines,  tenni- 
nating  with  King  Latinus,  is  attached  to  the  Roman  history  by 
the  dynasty  of  ^neas,  and  the  royal  house  of  Alba  Longa.  Ac- 
cording to  the  story  usually  received  in  antiquity,  this  renowned 
Trojan  married  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  and  succeeded  to  his 
kingdom ;  thus  establishing  the  connexion  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  chain ;  while  at  the  lower,  the  continuity  was  formed  by 
the  descent  of  the  founder  of  Rome  from  a  daughter  of  an  Alban 
prince.  It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  for  us,  in  following  the 
thread  of  the  early  Italian  and  Roman  history,  to  examine  the 
character  of  the  accounts  relating  to  this  portion  of  its  course. 
Some,  indeed,  of  the  historians  anterior  to  Dionysius  omitted 
all  mention  of  .£neas  ;Q^)  as  others  suppressed  the  line  of  Alban 


(lo)  Dion.  Hal.  L  81.  The  Vitellii  were  taid  to  be  defended  from 
Faunus,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  and  Vitellia,  a  native  deity.  Suet.  Vitell.  1. 

(ii)  Theog.  1011—6;  compare  Muller,  Etruaker,  vol  L  p.  189;  and 
Gottling  ad  loo. 

(i3)  See  JEn.  rii.  46—9.  In  t.  213,  Latinus  is  addressed  by  Dioneus, 
as  '  Kex,  ^enus  ecregium  Fauni.*  Oviil,  Met.  xir.  449,  calls  Latinus  Fauni- 
gena.    Dion.  HsI.  i.  43. 

(13)  Justin,  ubi  sup:  'Ex  filid  Fauni  et  Hercule,  qui  eodem  tempore 
extincto  Geryone  armenta,  victoria'  pru'mia,  per  Italiam  ducebat,  stupro 
conceptus  Latinus  procreatur.' 

f  14)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  43. 

(15)  fio^XfUit  ik  Kai  irrpi  r^c  AiVfioir  wapcveiac  f/c  'IraX/av,  lirti  r6v  9vy- 
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kings  and  placed  ^neas  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with 
Eomulua(**)  The  generally  received  version  was,  however,  that 
which  has  been  just  described. 

§  3  The  fictitious  and  legendary  character  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Trojan  war,  given  to  us  by  Homer,  and  other  Greek  poets 
and  mythologists,  has  been  generally  recognised  by  modem 
critical  inquirers,  and  has  been  clearly  exhibited  in  the  con- 
clusive discussion  of  the  subject  by  Mr.  Qrote,  in  his  History 
of  Greece.  (^')  We  therefore  start  from  the  assumption  that  the 
whole  cycle  of  legends  relative  to  the  war  of  Troy  is  unattested 
by  authentic  evidence,  and  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  historical 
knowledge. 

The  legendary  interest  connected  with  the  heroes  who 
fought  at  Troy  was  not  limited  to  their  deeds  of  arms;  it 
extended  to  their  subsequent  adventures  after  the  termination 
of  the  ten  years'  siege,  and  the  capture  of  the  long-defended  city* 
The  Noatai,  or  returns  of  the  Greek  chieftains  from  Troy,  formed 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  early  Epic  poems  iQ^  and  numerous 
legends^  commemorating  the  foundation  and  colonial  connexion 
of  towns  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  attested  the  cel^ 


iaXOilv, — i.  45.  (ypwpa  fk  ravra,  col  r^  ropiff/Saviv  Ixottiedutiv  rov  ^Mty- 
Xtuov  x^^'  **'<^'^  9vyypafi*0¥  ok  /liy  ovf  iX$U¥  Aiytiav  faviv  itc  *lrakimw  Hfta 
Tp«»tfiv,  I.  53. 

(i6)  See  SaUuBt,  Cat.  6.  A^iHyUaf,  an  Eleffiacpoet  of  Arcadia,  made 
Ilomulut  the  boq  of  .£neat.  Dion.  HaL  L  49.  His  age  is  onknown ;  sea 
below  ch.  x.  §  7. 

(17)  Vol.  i.  c.  16 ;  compare  Fuehs,  de  Varietate  Fabolanmi  TMcamm 
QoflBStiooes.    Colon.  1830. 

(18)  8ee  DiiDtxer,  Fragmente  der  Epischen  Poetie  der  Oriedian, 
p.  23—4.  Welcker,  FpiMsher  Cvclua,  vol.  i.  p.  278 :  vol.  ii.  p.  281.  It 
wai  called  the  K^^m  or  Agiat  or  Troeten.  Welcker  oonaiden  it  identieal 
m  ith  the  poem  of  the  'ArfMi/^y  k^Moq,  mentioDed  in  Athen.  rii.  p.  281b. 
That  the  retuma  of  the  heroes  from  Troy  formed  one  of  the  earliest  sab« 

{'ects  of  the  epic  mose.  we  hare  the  strongest  reason  for  presoming ;  for  a 
>ard  is  described  in  the  OdyM«*j  as  singing  this  snbjeet  to  the  suitors : 

iiar  Jiwa^mf.  h  i^  *A  xati0¥  >4yroy  4ttitv 

XvTpiv,  l¥  U  TpOMfc  iViriiXar*  HoXXic  'A^^Mf.— Od.  i.  825-  7. 
Compare  likewise  the  reinon^^tranc*-  ofTelemachns  to  his  mother,  with 
rcfipect  to  the  interest  and  noTclty  of  the  subject,  ib.  360—6.  Tlie  speccli 
(»f  Ni^tor,  in  Od.  iii.  13i^— 2iiU.  nfl'orls  anotLer  detached  example  or  tliin 
cU.Hs  of  compositionM.  I'hi*  aii^^er  of  Minorra,  as  the  eanne  of  tlie  mi!<f  »r- 
tunes  of  the  hero«^  U]x>n  their  return,  is  again  alluded  to.  v.  110:  i>etf 
Kunp.  Troad.  65—97 :  A'irg.  Aln.  i.  39.  with  Hejne's  note,  xL  256—280. 
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brity  of  the  supposed  wanderings  of  these  time-hononred  heroea 
Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  Ajax,  and  Neoptolemus  met  with  varioas 
destinies  when  they  returned  to  their  respective  homes,  which 
exercised  the  invention  of  mythologists  and  poets ;  the  Odyssey, 
however,  which  described  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  was  the 
great  model  for  this  class  of  fictitious  adventures.  Thucydides, 
following  up  his  rationalist  view  of  the  Trojan  war,  represents 
the  long  absence  of  the  Greeks  at  Troy,  and  their  tardy  return, 
as  leading  to  civil  dissensions  in  their  own  cities,  which  again 
led  to  colonization  by  the  defeated  party.(^^  This  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting the  ancient  legends  however  involves  a  complete  de- 
parture from  their  original  spirit :  the  settlements  founded  by 
the  Grecian  heroes,  in  their  wanderings  after  the  siege  of  Troy, 
were  supposed  to  be  due  to  their  individual  influence;  they 
were  conceived  as  wandering  firom  place  to  place,  and  establish 
ing  new  cities,  as  Hercules  went  about  destroying  monsters  and 
wild  animala  The  conversion  of  these  hero-created  colonies  into 
settlements  made  by  a  defeated  political  minority,  which  emi- 
grated for  safety,  may  be  compared  with  the  commutation  of  the 
feat  of  Hercules  in  driving  away  the  oxen  of  Geryones,  into  a 
military  expedition  against  Spain,  of  which  we  spoke  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

The  heroes  whose  adventures  after  the  capture  of  Troy  occupied 


inriirrovrcc  »"«»  irrfXicc  Imlov,  8trabo  takes  a  similar  view  of  the  con- 
sequences of  t|ie  Trojan  war.  Speaking  of  .£neas  and  Antenor,  and  the 
others  whose  wanderings  over  the  whole  world  ailer  that  war  were 
celebrated,  he  remarks  that  both  the  Greeks  and  barbarians  then  lost 
their  domestic  possessions,  aa  well  as  what  they  had  acquired  in  the  war ; 
so  that  after  the  fall  of  Tro^f  even  the  victors  took  to  a  life  of  piracy  and 
plunder  on  account  of  their  straitened  ciroumstaDces ;  but  especially 
those  of  the  defeated  party,  who  had  survived  the  war.  Numerous  cities 
are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  tht^ni  along  the  whole  coast  beyond  the 
limits  of  Greece,  and  even  in  some  iuland  places;  i.  3,  §  2.  According  to 
Thuc.  ii.  68,  Amphilochian  Arp»s  ^as  founded  by  AmphilochuB,  wlio. 
iindin^  an  unpleasant  state  of  thin^a  at  Ar^os,  on  nis  return  from  Troy, 
left  his  native  city,  and  planted  this  new  settlement. 

Plato,  Leg.  iiL  4,  says  that  ^hm  the  Greeks  returned  from  the  piegc 
of  Troy  to  their  respective  homcfi.  tluy  were  ill-received  by  the  new  gene- 
ration which  bad  grown  up  in  thiir  absence;  the  result  of  which  i^as 
civil  conflicts,  followed  by  massacnvs  and  banishments. 
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the  largest  space  in  the  Greek  fictions,  were  naturally  those  of 
their  own  country,  who  could  only  reach  their  homes  by  crossing 
the  sea.  The  Agamemnon  of  JSschylus  belongs  to  this  class 
of  subjecta(*')  A  few,  however,  of  the  Trojans  were  supposed  to 
emigrate  westwards,  after  the  ruin  of  their  city,  and  to  become 
founders  of  colonies.  Thus  Antenor,  according  to  Pindar,  came 
to  Cyrene  with  Helen,  when  his  native  city  had  been  burnt  (^^) 
According  to  another  story,  preferred  by  the  later  and  Roman 
writers,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Heueti,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  founded  the  city  of  Pata- 
vium.('^^  Helenus,  likewise,  the  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  is 
supposed  to  have  migrated  to  Epinis,  and  to  have  married 
Andromache  after  the  death  of  Neoptolemua^ 

§  4  But  among  the  Trojan  heroes  who  migrated  from  Troy 
into  distant  regions,  and  associated  their  names  with  the  founda- 
tion of  cities,  by  far  the  most  renowned  was  ^neas,  the  son  of 
Anchises  and  Venus,  and  therefore  the  kinsman  of  PrianLC^) 
The  mythical  reminiscences  of  him  along  the  coasts  and  islands 


(ao)  Conceminff  the  wanderinict  of  the  Greek  heroes,  tee  Grote,  ubi 
sup.  p.  418—27  ;  Fuchn.  ubi  sup.  c.  19. 

(21)  Pytli.  T.  19.    He  speaks  of  the  Antenorid«,  in  the  plorsl  number. 

(32)  Liry.  i.  2 ;  Strab.  xiiL  1,  §  63 ;  Virg.  JEn.  i.  242—9 ;  and  Serrius 
sd  loc.  Hey  ne.  in  hii  Excursus  on  this  pssesce,  has  shown  how  the  legend 
of  the  settlement  of  Antenor  in  Italy  m-as  elaoorated  bj  Roman  writeri : 
'  Aride  commentora  (he  says)  arripoere  Romani  scriptorm,  qui  Antenorrm 
cum  JEnek  compararunt ;  compare  Fuehs,  uhi  sup.  p.  165.  Dictyt  repre- 
sents Antenor  as  remaining  in  iVor ;  t.  17.  .£mtus,  or  Aeettes,  and 
Elymus,  the  mythical  founders  01  Segesta  and  £lyme  in  Sicily,  were 
deecribed  as  Trojans,  but  more  generally  connected  with  Laomcdon,  and 
placed  before  the  Greek  siege  of  Troy.  See  Hrpie,  Ezc.  i.  ad  iEn.  t. 
Strabo,  howerer,  makes  Elymus  a  eompanioo  of  JBneas,  ziii.  i.  §  63 ;  com- 
pare Dion.  Hal.  L  47. 


Ocelas,  a  companion  of  Antenor  who  followed  him  to  Italy,  is  said  to 
hare  aflerwards  uninded  a  town  in  S|)ain.  Strab.  iii.  <  §  3. 

(23)  See  ^n.  iiL  294— d,  and  Heyne,  Exc.  s. 

(24)  JSneaa  sets  forth  hit  i^enealog}-  in  Iliad,  zz.  216—40.  Hus  and 
Ai^ararut  are  the  sons  of  Trot.  LAOincd«Hi  it  the  son  of  Dus,  and  Priam 
i*  tlic  ton  of  Laomcdon.  Capys  i*  th<*  hoii  of  Aiaaracua,  and  Anchiacs  is 
tlir  ton  of  Capys.  According  to  thin  irnviDarr  pedigree,  therefore,  IMam 
ami  Anchiaea  are  aecood  cousin*.  Coiii^>iri»  Dioo.  Hal.  i.  62.  Concerning 
tlic  p-digree  of  iEneas,  see  Heyn<-,  kvr  xrii.  ad  JEu,  ii.  A  pedi4r<*e 
sitriliutJd  to  Attius  the  traffic  port  inak«*f  Priam  and  Anchises  tooi  of 
I.a4.in(HioQ— but  perhaps  tlie  paMii|;o  li  niutilated,  and  ought  to  be  rend 
'  Iwiornrdon  Priamum  et  (Capyt)  AuibtSin  edidit.'  See  Hibbeck,  Tra^. 
Lai.  iUl.  p.  188. 
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of  Greece  from  Thrace  to  Epirus,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
are  so  numerous,  that  he  fairly  rivals  any  of  the  Qreek  heroes  in 
ubiquity.(^^)  Homer  represents  him  as  destined  to  perpetuate 
the  royal  line  of  Tros,  and  to  reign  over  a  remnant  of  the  Trojans, 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy.(^  This  dominion  was  doubtless 
conceived  by  the  poet  as  exercised  in  his  own  country  ;(^  but 
the  ambiguity  of  the  prediction  admitted  of  its  being  applied  to 
the  reign  of  .£neas  over  a  Trojan  colony  in  a  foreign  land(^ 
Eveiything  which  favoured  the  development  of  the  legend  of 
.£neas  was  eagerly  seized,  and  moulded  into  a  variety  of  forms. 


(25)  Compare  Grote,  Hist,  of  Or.  vol.  i.  p.  430. 

?26}  Iliad  XX.  306 — 8.  Jupiter  is  deecnbed  in  these  verses  as  hating 
the  line  of  Priam,  which  therefore  becomes  extinct.  The  Trojan  dynasty 
is  prolonged  in  ^neaa,  who  is  descended  from  Assaracus.  Another  form 
of  Uie  prophecy  is  given  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Venus,  v.  197—200, 
where  the  name  of  A/w/ac  is  derived  Arom  the  aMr  dxoc  of  Venus  at 
having  yielded  to  the  embraces  of  a  mortal  man.  The  old  logographer 
Acusilaus,  Fragm.  26,  mentions  the  continued  reign  of  .£neadie  over  the 
Trojans.  He  describes  it  as  recoffnised  by  an  oracle,  and  brought  about 
by  tne  machinations  of  Venus.  Compare  Mure,  Hist,  of  the  Lang,  and 
Et.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  137. 

(27)  See  Klausen,  ubi  sup.  p.  41 — 6 ;  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  1,  p.  1 ; 
Qtote,  vol.  i.  T>.  428.  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  stated  that  his  native  town  had 
been  the  royal  residence  of  JSneas  ;  Strabo  ziii.  1,  §  63. 

(38)  See  Dion.  Hal.  i.  63,  and  Herne  ad  Hiad.  xx.  306.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  prophecy  is  applied  by  Virgil,  who  supposes  it  to  be  uttered  by 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delos : 

'  Dardanid«  duri,  qom  voi  a  stirpe  paivntum 
Prima  tulit  tellua,  eadem  voi  ubere  heto 
Accipiet  reduces.    Aniiquam  exquirite  matrem. 
Hie  domus  ^nf0  cnnetis  dominabitnr  oris, 
£t  nati  natonim,  et  qui  nasoentur  ab  iUis.' 

.£n.  iii.  94—8. 
In  order  to  understand  this  passage,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
Virgil  supposes  Dardanus,  the  primitive  king  of  Troy,  to  be  of  Italian 
origin.  See  ^n.  iii.  167,  603,  and  Heyne,  £xc.  vi.  ad  JEn.  m  ;  also  Dion. 
Hiu.  L  61-2.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  modifications  of  legend,  to 
which  the  growth  of  the  Boman  power  gave  rise.  Strabo,  after  remarking 
that  the  verses  in  Homer  imply  tliat  ^neas  and  his  successors  continued 
to  reign  tn  2Voy,  after  the  extmction  of  the  line  of  Priam,  proceeds  to  say 
that  soma  persons  altered  the  versa 

rvp  ii  H  khnlao  piti  Tputtenv  Jtyd^tt^ 
into 

yw  H  i^  Atviiao  yivoc  wavnenv  ^WSCii, 

in  order  that  it  mi^ht  be  applicable  to  the  Bomans,  xiii.  1,  §  63.  We 
knoir,  from  Thuo.  li.  64,  tliat  lihertics  were  taken  with  the  text  of 
prophecies,  even  when  tliey  did  not  ocrur  in  a  poem.  In  like  manner 
J nrphiodorus  says  tliat  Jupiter  aj)j»ri»v«d  of  the  escape  of  iEnoas  from 
Troy,  in  order  that  the  desi-endants  of  Venus  might  anjoy  imperishable 
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when  the  connexion  of  the  house  of  iBneas  with  the  great  Roman 
nation,  and  above  all,  when  the  descent  of  the  Julian  family 
from  lulus  the  son  of  iEneas  had  been  firmly  established  in  the 
popular  belief.  Besides  this  reason  for  propagating  the  legend, 
the  accidental  resemblance  of  proper  names,  and  the  existence 
of  temples  of  Venus,  Ukewise  furnished  motives  for  deriving  the 
foundation  of  cities  from  the  celebrated  name  of  i£nea& 

One  of  the  various  versions  of  the  story  of  iEneas  represented 
him  as  a  traitor  to  his  countrymen,  in  concert  with  Antenor, 
and  as  spared  by  the  Greeks,  in  the  sack  of  Troy,  because  he 
had  secretly  assisted  them  in  effecting  its  capture.  (^  When 
however  the  Homeric  notion  of  his  continuance  in  the  Troad,  as 
the  founder  of  a  royal  line,  had  been  set  aside,  and  the  i^ry  of 
his  definitive  flight  from  Troy  was  substituted,  he  seems  to  have 
been  originaUy  conceived  as  leaving  the  city  with  his  father,  wife. 


Sower,  T.  642 — 6.  The  belief  in  the  continued  reien  of  JSneai  and  his 
cacendanU  at  Troj,  founded  upon  the  veraef  in  Ilomer,  waa  ao  strong, 
that  some  writera  supposed  the  hero  who  went  to  Italy,  to  hare  been  a 
difierent  ^neas  from  the  son  of  Venus  and  Anchises.  or  Ascanius  the  son 
of  JSneas  :  while  others  represented  JSneas  as  aailing  to  Italy,  leaving  a 
detachment  of  his  followers  behind  him,  and  retuminf|[  to  Iroy.  Dion. 
Hal.  i.  63.  All  these  were  oontri?anoea  for  reconcilinff  the  Homeric 
prophecy  with  the  Italian  colony.  Leaches,  the  author  of  Uie  Little  Iliad« 
aiflered  from  Homer,  for  he  described  I^eoptolemus  as  taking  away 
.£neas  as  his  allotted  prisoner  from  Troy. 

avr6¥  r'  'Ayx^^^^  tk^frhv  y6p9¥  Iwwpiifiot/a 

Aivnav  iy  t7|v«jv  Iflifvaro  iroyTow6po€9ty 

U  wAvrmv  Aava&¥  dyt/uv  y^goc  ^Coxoy  dXXmv. 

Ap.  TseU.  ad  Lye.  1263 ;  DUntxer,  p.  19. 
There  were  other  stories  which  described  .£neas  as  baring  been  buried  in 
the  city  of  Derecynthia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy.  'Ait  ^uidem 
Agathocles  complures  ease  auctorea,  qui  dicant  iEnean  sepultum  in  lube 
Berecynthia  prozime  flumen  Nolon,  atque  ex  ejus  progenie  quendam  nomine 
Khomum  rrnisae  in  Italiam,  et  urbem  Bomaro  nominatam  coodidiase.' 
Festua  io  Bcmam.  p.  269.  The  pasaa^  is  taken  from  the  work  of  Agathoclea 
concerning  Cycicus;  the  date  of  this  writer  is  uncertain:  Fragm.  Hial. 
Cr.  Tol.  ir.  p.  290. 

(29)  The  treachery  of  ^neaa  is  broadly  stated  in  the  paastfe  of  Mene- 
cratea  of  Xanthua,  cited  by  Dion.  Hal.  i.  18.  The  age  of  Meneeratea  ia 
iiiil>*t4>nninate:  he  ia  referred  hy  C.  MalliY  to  the  period  885—2-17  B.C. 
l-niv^Tii.  Uiat.  Or.  toI.  ii.  p.  313.  ]>irt}fl  deacribea  .£neas  first  as  the 
a<-o>DipUceofAnteoor  in  betraying  ln>y  to  the  Oreeka,  and  aftemaribi 
a«  attempting  to  create  an  in^'um'ctiou  af;aiust  Antenor,  and  to  evjiel  him 
ft  nri  his  throne.  This  divign  is  di»4*ovcreti  by  Anteoori  whrreup<»n 
Allien;  with  a  body  of  men,  leares  Trov,  nnd  founda  a  etty  in  the  t^^land  of 
Kla.  k  CofftTTa,  in  tU  Adriatic  8ea,  t.  1^17.  See  Um  mOU  of  JVderi.h, 
p.  477.    Conptrt  Fncka,  ubi  ai^  p.  14^),  155 }  Grol«»  toL  i.  p.  427. 

VOU  L  X 
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and  child,  and  escaping,  by  the  aid  of  his  divine  mother^  or  of 
Mercuiy,  through  the  flames,  and  the  weapons  of  the  enemy.(^ 
This  is  probably  the  accoant  to  which  Dionysius  alludes,  when 
he  says  that  some  writers  give  a  £Eibulou8  form  to  his  escape.(^) 
The  version  to  which  he  assigns  the  preference,  as  being  the 
most  worthy  of  belief,  is,  he  declares,  derived  from  the  Troica  of 
Hellanicus.(^  It  is  written  in  the  rationalizing  spirit  of  Dictys, 
and  might  almost  seem  to  be  a  portion  of  his  work,  ^neas  is 
described  as  first  taking  refoge  in  the  citadel  of  Troy,  which 
holds  out  for  a  time  against  the  Greeks ;  and  as  afterwards 
escaping,  with  his  father,  and  paternal  gods,  his  wife  and  children, 
and  other  valuables,  to  the  strongholds  of  Mount  Ida.  Here  he 
makes  a  capitulation  with  the  Greeks,  who  agree  to  allow  him 
to  depart  from  the  country  in  safety,  provided  that  he  surrenders 


^30)  See  the  account  in  Quintns  Smjnuras,  xiii.  300—32,  which  is 
probably  imitated  from  the  early  Ghreek  writers. 

DeBcendo,  ac  ducente  deo  flammam  inter  et  hoetes 

Ezpedior;  dant  tela  locom,  flamnueque  recedunt — ^n.  iL  632-8. 

In  vL  110-1,  J£neaf  sayi  of  Anchiaes : 

ninm  effo  ner  flammas  et  mille  lequentia  tela, 
Eripui  hit  numerifl,  medioqne  ex  hoete  recepi. 

The  escape  of  JSneas  was  oonceircd  as  effected  by  snpematnral  aid : 
thus  Schol.  Ver.  ad  JExl  ii.  717.  '  Additor  etiam  a  L.  Uassio  censorio, 
miraeuio  magis  ^nean  patris  [serrato-]  rem  inter  hoetes  intactnm  proDem- 
Tisse.'  Concerning  this  writer,  see  Kranse,  Vit.  et  Fragm.  Hist  Kom. 
p.  165 ;  also  Prop.  IT.  1, 14.  Et  verita  est  humeros  nrerc  flamma  pios. 
Grid.  Fast.  iv.  800.  Pietas  .£iieia  feeit,  Innocuum  victo  cui  dedit  ignis 
iter.  Other  passages  to  the  same  purport  are  cited  by  lOausen,  ubi  sup. 
p.  161.  Sophocles  appears  to  have  represented  JSneas  as  escaping  before 
the  capture  of  the  city :  Dion.  Hal.  i.  48.  This  accoant  is  borrowed  nrom 
the  old  Epic  poem,  the  'IX/ov  Uipmf,  in  which  ^neas  was  described  as 
alarmed  try  tne  prodigy  of  Laocoon,  and  escaping  to  Ida  before  the 
treachenr  of  Sinon.  Prod.  Exc.  Tlie  story  about  a  SMred  casket,  in  Pans. 
Tu.  18,  37,  implies  that  the  flij^ht  of  ^neas  from  Troy  was  sadden.  In 
the  Tabala  Hiaca,  which  purports  to  represent  the  yersion  of  Stesichorus. 
.^neas,  carrying  Anchises  and  the  Penates,  leading  Ascanius,  and  followed 
by  his  wife,  is  conducted  out  of  Troy  by  Mercuiy. 

(31)  iM  I*  ok  fivOttii^Tipttr  aiftov  xoiovoi  r^y  tl/oia¥. — i.  48. 

(33)  L  47-8.  Other  fragments  ol'  the  same  work  are  eoUeeted  in 
Fragm.  Hist.  Ghr.  rol.  L  p.  61— 5.  It  fc^ms  difficidt  to  beliere  that  a 
ratioualised  Tersion  of  the  depart  un*  of  JOnras  from  Troy  could  have  been 
written  by  the  ancient  HellaiiiruK,  the  jiridt'cesMr  of  Thucydides.  A  pas- 
sage in  which  the  conflict  of  Achillos  11  itli  the  Sc'amander  is  treated  m  a 
similar  spirit,  is  however  cited  from  tlu>  same  work,  ib.  Fra^m.  1.'^.  It 
these  passages  ara  genuine,  the  mctliOii  i>f  reducing  the  Homeric  account  of 
the  sieee  M  Troy  to  the  standard  of  common  life,  did  not  originate  with 
Thucydides^ 
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and  child,  and  escaping,  by  the  aid  of  his  divine  mother,  or  of 
Mercoiy,  through  the  flames,  and  the  weapons  of  the  enemy.^^ 
This  is  probaUy  the  accoont  to  which  Dionysius  alludes,  when 
he  says  that  some  writers  give  a  £Eibulous  form  to  his  escape.(^ 
The  version  to  which  he  asagns  the  preference,  as  being  the 
most  worthy  of  belief,  is,  he  declares,  derived  from  the  Troica  of 
Hellanicus.(^  It  is  written  in  the  rationalizing  spirit  of  Dictys, 
and  might  ahnost  seem  to  be  a  portion  of  his  work.  JEaess  is 
described  as  first  taking  refuge  in  the  citadel  of  Troy,  which 
holds  out  for  a  time  against  the  Greeks;  and  as  aflerwarda 
escaping,  with  his  father,  and  paternal  gods,  his  wife  and  children, 
and  other  valuables,  to  the  strongholds  of  Mount  Ida.  Here  he 
makes  a  capitulation  with  the  Greeks,  who  agree  to  allow  him 
to  depart  from  the  country  in  safety,  provided  that  he  surrenders 


hq)  See  the  aceoont  in  Qointiis  Smynurai,  ziiL  900 — 32,  which  it 
preSably  imitated  from  the  earij  Chreek  writen. 

Besoendo,  ao  dneente  deo  flammam  inter  et  hostes 

Expaiior;  dant  tela  locom,  flanmueque  recedoni. — IEjl,  iL  032-8. 

In  vL  llO-l,  J£neaa  aajt  of  Anchiaes : 

ninm  effo  oer  flammaa  et  mille  ieqoentia  tela, 
Eripui  hie  nnmeria,  medioque  ex  koate  recepL 

Hie  escape  of  JSneaa  was  oonoeived  aa  effected  by  Bapematnral  aid: 
thna  Schol.  Ver.  ad  JExl  ii.  717.  '  Additor  etiam  a  L.  Uaaaio  oenaorio, 
mirmtulo  magia  ^nean  patris  [serrato-]  rem  inter  hoates  intactnm  propera- 
Tiase.'  Concerning  this  writer,  aee  Kranse,  Vit.  et  Fragm.  Hiat.  Bom. 
p.  166 ;  also  Pk>p-  iv.  1»  14.  Et  verita  est  hnmeroe  urere  flamma  pios. 
Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  800.  Fietaa  jEaeia  feeit,  Innocnum  victo  cui  dedit  ignia 
iter.  Other  passagea  to  the  aame  porport  are  cited  by  Elausen,  ubi  snp. 
p.  161.  Sophocles  appears^  to  have  repreaented  JSneas  aa  escaping  &0/ors 
the  captnre  of  the  city :  Dion.  Hal.  L  48.  This  account  is  borrowed  from 
tiie  old  Epic  poem,  the  'IXlov  ITlp^c*  ui  which  ^neas  was  described  aa 
alarmed  tj  tne  prodigy  of  Laocoon,  and  escaping  to  Ida  before  the 
treadhenr  of  Sinon.  Prod.  Ezc.  The  story  about  a  sacred  casket,  in  Pans, 
vii.  18,  3  7,  implies  that  the  flif^ht  of  .£neaa  from  Troy  was  sodden.  In 
the  Tabula  Hiaca,  which  purports  to  represent  the  version  of  Stesichorus, 
.^beaa,  carrying  Anduaea  and  the  Penates,  leading  Ascannis,  andfoUoned 
by  his  wife,  is  conducted  out  of  Troy  b}*  Mercuiy. 

(31)  %M  I*  ol  nv(Mi0rlpap  airrow  wotovoi  r^v  (loSatf. — i.  48. 

(33)  L  47-8.  Other  fivgments  of  the  same  work  are  eoUeeted  in 
Fragm.  Hiat.  Ghr.  vol.  L  p.  61— 5.  It  fcems  difficidt  to  believe  that  a 
ratioualiaed  TeisioQ  of  the  depart un*  of  JIni*as  from  Troy  could  have  been 
m  ritten  by  the  ancient  Hellaiii(*UK,  the  jirtdt^cessor  of  Thucydides.  A  pas- 
sage in  which  the  conflict  of  Achilles  witli  the  S<:amander  is  treated  in  a 
similar  spirit,  ia  however  cited  fnmi  tho  same  work*  ib.  Fra^m.  l:^.  Ii 
tliose  passagea  ara  genuine,  the  metlioii  i»f  reducing  the  Homeric  account  of 
tlio  sieeeoTTroy  to  the  atanJard  of  common  life,  did  not  originate  with 
Thucydidea^ 
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the  forts  in  his  possession.  His  eldest  son^  Ascanius,  is  made  by 
the  inhabitants  king  of  the  territory  of  Dascylium,  where  the 
Ascanian  lake  is  situated  Here  he  is  joined  by  Scamandrius 
and  others  of  the  sons  of  Hector,  who  have  been  released  firom 
their  captivity,  in  Greece,  by  Neoptolemus,  and  with  them  he 
returns  to  Troy.  iBneas,  however,  taking  with  him  his  father, 
and  his  other  children,  and  his  family  gods,  sails  to  the  isthmus 
of  Pallena(») 

§  6  When  once  the  migration  of  .£neas  from  Troy  had 
been  incorporated  with  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  cycle,  the 
desire  of  many  Greek  and  Italian  populations  to  trace  the  un* 
known  or  obscure  origin  of  their  town,  or  of  some  of  its  templeB 
or  public  monuments,  to  a  celebrated  founder,  led  to  a  belief 
that  .£neas  had  landed  on  their  coasts  and  had  left  on  it  these 
memorials  of  his  presence.  The  legends  which  thus  arose  were 
unconnected  with  each  other,  and  took  no  account  of  the  existence 
of  similar  legends  elsewhere,  with  which  they  might  or  might 
not  be  consistent.(^)  When  however  .£neas  came  to  be  intro- 
duced into  histoiy  and  described,  by  Dionysius  and  others,  as 
founding  a  civilized  colony  in  a  barbarous  land ;  or  again,  when 
he  was  made  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem,  and  his  adventures 
were  narrated  by  Virgil  in  a  consecutive  series ;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  suppose  him  to  touch  successively  at  the  places  where  a 
belief  in  his  presence  had  been  formed,  and  to  combine  them 
in  a  single  voyaga     The  voyage  was  thus  suggested  by  the 


In  the 


\)  The  name  for  the  wife  of  JEneu,  adopted  bj  Virgil,  it  Creuaa. 

I  painting  of  Pol jgnotua  at  Delphi,  Creuaa  waa  repreaented  among 
the  caWtiTe  women ;  but  apnarentlv  only  aa  the  daughter  of  Priam :  Paua. 
X.  26, 1.  Compare  ApoUoo.  iii.  12,  6.  In  the  Qrprian  Eme  and  in  the 
poem  of  Leachea,  the  wife  of  iEneaa  waa  named  £ttiydioe.  nna.  ib.  See 
Ueyne,  Exe.  xiv.  ad  JEn.  iL  Children  of  .£neaa  by  Codone  and  Anthemone 
are  mentioned  by  Agathyllaa,  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  49.  On  tha  variety  of  namra 
for  tlie  children  of  ^neaa,  aea  Heyne.  £xc.  zrii.  ad  JSn.  iL  The  name  of 
A  n(*liiaet  for  the  father  of  ^neaa  waa  fivftl  )>y  the  IHad.  Aleaa,  a  hiaiorian 
of  iiniXTtain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  i»f  Tn>ica,  related  that  Aatyanaz  waa 
e\i>t*lle<i  from  hia  kingdom  by  Antciior,  but  waa  aflerwarda  reatored  to  it 
by  Alncns^  who  brought  him  military  a^aiidanoe.  Senr.  ad  JEn.  is.  204. 
Compare  Fntfm.  Hiat.  €rr.  vol.  ir.  p.  278. 

(34)  See  Strab.  ziii.  1,  }  63.  ^hvrv  Sfvoral  placeaaoppoaadtoliavebeen 
Tir<iteil  by  iBneaa  ara  mentioned  in  the  ulteruatire,  and  not  aa  forming  a 
couiKctcd  aeriea. 

z2 
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etymological  legends :  the  similarity  of  the  name  suggested  the 
connexion  with  iSneas,  which  in  the  latter  was  strengthened 
by  the  presence  of  a  temple  of  Venus  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Euphorion  however  and  Callimachus,  great  masters  of  antiqua- 
rian mythology,  did  not  recognise  the  foundation  of  iEnus  by 
^neas ;  they  derived  the  name  from  a  companion  of  Ulysses 
who  was  buried  there,  and  thus  found  an  origin  in  another  part 
of  the  Trojan  cycle. 

After  this  visit  to  the  shores  of  northern  Greece,  both 
Dionysius(*^)  and  Virgil (**)  carry  him  to  the  island  of  Delos,  in  the 
midst  of  the  iEgean  ;  according  to  Dionysius,  it  exhibited  many 
marks  of  the  presence  of  Mneas  and  the  Trojans ;  probably  an 
allusion  to  some  fabulous  relics  or  commemorative  rites.*  Here 
^neas  is  received  by  Anius,  king  and  priest  of  Apollo  ;  whose 
daughter,  Launa,  was  reported  to  have  accompanied  iEneas  to 
Italy,  and  given  her  name  to  the  town  of  Lavinium.(^)  After 
Delos,  the  courses  of  Dionysius  and  Virgil  diverge  for  a  portion 
of  the  way :  Dionysius  takes  him  direct  to  Cythera,  in  order 
that  he  may  found  the  temple  of  Venus  in  that  island  ;(^)  and 
he  derives  Cina^thium,  a  small  headland  near  Cape  Toenanim, 
from  a  companion  of  i£ueas  who  is  buried  thera(^)    Two  towns 


(41)  i.  60.  (4a)  .£11.  iu.  e»— 120. 

(43)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  59.  Compare  i.  43,  where  another  atorj  makes  Latins 
the  oao^ter  of  Erander.  The  daughter  of  Aniua  if  said  to  hare  borne  a 
•on  to  £neB» :  '  Alii  dicunt  liuius  Anil  filiam  occulte  ab  .£ncA  ttupratam 
edidiaae  filium  nomine  An  fiumj.' — Senr.  Mn.  iii.  80.  Lutatiua,  cited  by 
the  writer  de  Orig.  Gent.  Kom.  9,  aaya  that  JEne^M  married  Larinta  the 
daughter  of  A niuB,  and  that  the  gare  her  name  to  the  Lavimia  littora, 
Pherecydct.  Fragm.  94,  told  a  atnnge  story  of  Anios,  king  of  Delos,  per- 
suading the  Greek  armament  on  its  way  to  Troy  to  remain  nine  years  with 
him,  iK^ause  there  was  an  oracle  that  Troy  would  be  taken  in  the  tenth 
year.    He  promised  that  ther  should  be  fed  by  his  daughters.    In  the 

J  passage  of  Tzetzes,  ad  Lye.  670,  we  must  resd  either  luAm  XP^^  ^'^  Itg^r^ 
rf«.  Compare  Mure,  Uist.  of  the  Lit.  of  Gr.  rol.  ir.  p.  190,  note.  The 
dsug1it<*ri  of  Anius  were  likewise  mentiane<I  l>y  the  author  of  the  Cypria, 
Tzi  t2.  lb.  The  received  story  respect int;  Aiiiiis  was  that  he  had  three  (or 
r»ur)  (laughters,  called  the  oirorf>6irut,  vL>  turned  ererything  thiey 
tourli«il  into  wine,  com,  or  oil:  Tx<-t7..  i)>. ;  Steph.  Bys.  in'Ai^poc: 
]Ic-\t'li.  in  oipoTp6xo€^  Orid.  Met.  xiii.  GlO-74.  According  to  Orid, 
tliry  viiW  inetamorpho^  into  dares. 

(44)  llie  existence  of  thin  t^-mple  ii  te^tiricd  by  Tliue.  rii.  t6. 

•  4'f>  Heme,  Exc.  i.  ad  J*In.  iii.,  thijik*>  tluit  the  monuneot  of  Cinadus, 
t!ic  1*1  tui  uf  iJlysaes,  near  the  headland  of  i>uii^atbiia»  nentioocd  b}-  Taui., 
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in  the  soudi-eastern  promontx)ry  of  Laconia  are  likewise  traced 
to  ^neas,  viz.  Etis,  which  is  said  to  have  been  named  from  his 
daughter  Etias,  and  Aphrodisias,  whose  name  is  a  memorial  of 
his  divine  mother.(^)  Virgil,  however,  carries  him  by  a  more 
circuitous  route  to  Crete,  where  he  founds  the  town  of  Per- 
gamum;  but  is  forced  by  a  .pestilence  to  abandon  the  new 
8ettlement(^^  Here  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  the 
Trojan  citadel  suggested  the  connexion  with  ^neas.  Another 
story  however  represented  Agamemnon  as  its  founder,  and  ac- 
counted for  the  name  as  a  reminiscence  of  his  victory  over  the 
Trojan&(^  After  this  short  divergence,  the  courses  both  of 
Dionysius  and  Virgil  coincide  at  Zacyntho&  There  was  in  this 
island,  at  the  time  of  Dionysius,  a  temple  of  Maea3  and  Venus^ 
with  sacrifices  and  games ;  the  course  where  the  young  men  con- 
tended for  prizes,  was  called  the  course  of  JEneas  and  Venua 
These  names  and  customs   are  considered   by   Dionysius  as 


ii.  22,  J  10,  is  a  oonfusion  with  Cinsthium  and  the  companion  of  JEnens. 
But  if  the  poeitions  are  correctly  stated,  one  is  on  the  promontory  of 
Malea,  the  other  on  the  promontory  of  Tananun. 

(46)  Paul.  iii.  22,  §  11;  viii.  12,  §  8. 

(47)  JEn.  iii.  121—91. 

(48)  At  rex  regum  Agamemnon,  tempestate  in  Cretam^insulam  rejectna, 
tres  ibi  urbea  statuit,  duas  a  patrife  nomine,  unam  a  Tictoria  memoriA, 
Mycenas,  Tegeam,  Pergamum.  Veil.  i.  1.  A  different  and  more  complicated 
narratire  is  reported  by  Serrius :  '  Alii  dicnnt,  Pergamum  in  CretA  con- 
ditam  a  Trojants  captins,  qui  ex  classe  Agamenmonis  illo  erant  delati, 
ibique  putant  JSneam  quenoam  generis  auctorem,  llio  incolumi,  cum  eo 
ad  sacrum  ApoUinis  rcnisse,  et  graridam  hospitis  filiam  fecisse,  ex  qu& 
ortus  eodem  nomine  JSneaa,  claasem  Agamemnonts  est  aggressus  hieme 
disjectam,  cui  se  feruntur  junxisse  hi,  qui  Cretam  secesserant  deserto 
A^unemnone,  onde  loco  nomen  Pergamum  ab  illo  conditum,  quod  obti- 
nuisse  dosertores  feruntur,  juxta  Cjdoniam.' — ad  JEn.  iii.  133.  According 
to  this  stoiy,  a  certain  ^noas  migrated  from  Troy  to  Crete,  before  the 
siege  by  the  Greeks.  He  had  a  son  by  a  Cretan  woman,  -also  named 
iBueas ;  and  this  latter  ^neas  attacked  tlie  fleet  of  Agamemnon  on  his 
return  from  Troy :  he  was  joined  bjTrojan  deserters  m>m  the  ships,  and 
with  them  In*  fouuded  Pergamum.  The  words  mm  eo  have  no  antecedent, 
and  eithiT  they  are  corrupt,  or  some  name  has  fallen  tmt.  The  construction 
of  the  wonlsi  *  ab  illo  conditum'  is  also  obsctin*.  Com))are  Sllausen,  ubi 
sup.  p.  350.  Aristoxetius  stated  that  the  Crituns  >howed  the  tomb  of 
Lyciir^u<4,  tlio  Snartan  lairgirer,  at  Per^^oiiiea,  niar  the  Strangers'  road, 
Plut.  Lycuri;.  ii;  Sec  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  2S2.  Pergamum  or 
P>r^mia  was  near  Cydonia,  on  the  north<'m  coast  ot* Crete.  See  Hoeck's 
Ereta,  vol.  i.  p.  24,  8&;  Pashley's  IVavels  in  Croti%  rol.  ii.  p.  23— 6. 
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in  the  soutJi-eastern  promontx)ry  of  Laconia  are  likewise  traced 
to  ^neas,  viz.  Etis,  which  is  said  to  have  been  named  from  his 
daughter  Etias,  and  Aphrodisias,  whose  name  is  a  memorial  of 
his  divine  mother.(^  Virgil,  however,  carries  him  by  a  more 
circuitous  route  to  Crete,  where  he  founds  the  town  of  Per- 
gamum;  but  is  forced  by  a  pestilence  to  abandon  the  new 
8ettlement(^^  Here  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  the 
Trojan  citadel  suggested  the  connexion  with  j£neas.  Another 
story  however  represented  Agamemnon  as  its  founder,  and  ac- 
counted for  the  name  as  a  reminiscence  of  his  victory  over  the 
Trojan&(^  After  this  short  divergence,  the  courses  both  of 
Dionysius  and  Virgil  coincide  at  Zacyntho&  There  was  in  this 
island,  at  the  time  of  Dionysius,  a  temple  of  JSneas  and  Venus^ 
with  sacrifices  and  games ;  the  course  where  the  young  men  con- 
tended for  prizes,  was  called  the  course  of  Mneas  and  Venua 
These  names  and  customs   are   considered   by   Dionysius  as 


ii.  22,  6  10,  is  a  oonfusion  with  Cinsthium  and  the  oompanion  of  JEnens. 
But  if  the  poeitions  are  correctly  stated,  one  is  on  the  promontory  of 
Malea,  the  other  on  the  promontory  of  Tanaram. 

(46)  Pant.  iii.  22,  §  11;  viii.  12,  §  8. 

(47)  ^n.  iu.  121—91. 

(48)  At  rex  regum  Agamemnon,  tempestate  in  Cretam^insulam  rejectna, 
tres  ibi  urbee  atatuit,  duaa  a  patris  nomine,  unam  a  Tictoria  memoriA, 
Mycenas,  Tegeam,  Pergamum.  Veil.  i.  1.  A  different  and  more  complicated 
narratire  is  reported  by  Serrius :  '  Alii  dicont,  Pergamum  in  CretA  con- 
ditam  a  Trojanis  captins,  qui  ex  claaae  Agamenmonia  illo  erant  delati, 
ibiqoe  putant  JSneam  quenoam  generis  auctorem,  llio  inoolumi,  cum  eo 
ad  aacrum  ApoUinia  vcniaae,  et  graridam  hoapitta  filiam  feciase,  ex  qu& 
ortua  eodem  nomine  JSneas,  clasaem  Agamemnonia  eat  aggreasua  hieme 
disjectam*  cui  ae  feruntur  junxiaae  hi,  qui  Cretam  aeoeaaerant  deaerto 
A^memnone,  unde  loco  nomen  Pergamum  ab  illo  oonditum,  quod  obti- 
nuiaae  doaertorea  feruntur,  juxta  Cjdoniam.' — ad  JEn.  iii.  133.  According 
to  thia  stoiy,  a  certain  ^noas  migrated  from  Troy  to  Crete,  before  the 
aiege  by  the  Oreeka.  He  had  a  aon  bj  a  Cretan  woman,  -also  named 
iBneaa ;  and  thia  latter  ^neaa  attacked  tlie  fleet  of  Agamemnon  on  hia 
return  from  Troy :  he  waa  joined  bjTrojan  doaertera  m>m  the  ahipa,  and 
with  them  hi*  founded  Pergamum.  The  worda  rum  eo  hare  no  anteoedent, 
and  eith«T  they  are  oomipt,  or  aome  name  haa  fallen  out.  The conatruotion 
of  the  wortU  *  ab  illo  conditum'  ta  alao  obscun*.  C(*m))are  Klauaen,  ubi 
fup.  p.  3)0.  Aristoxenua  atated  that  the  Crituns  >h<)wed  the  tomb  of 
Lvctir^u<<,  tlio  Sitartan  lairgirer,  at  Pcrgamea,  n<ar  the  Strangera'  road, 
Plut.  Lycuri;.  '31 ;  Sec  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S2.  Pergamum  or 
P'T^mca  \v:i«  near  Cydonia,  on  the  north<*m  coast  of  Crete.  See  Hoeck'a 
Ereta,  toL  i.  p.  2i,  8& ;  Pkahley'a  TraTels  in  Croti',  rol.  ii.  p.  23—6. 
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From  Zacyntbus,  both  Dionysius  and  Virgil  represent  ^neas. 
as  following  his  course  northwards,  to  the  island  or  peninsula  of 
Leucas.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Venus  ^neas,  on  a  small  island 
between  the  town  of  Leucas  and  the  canal  which  had  been  dug 
through  the  sand.  The  foundation  of  this  temple  is  of  course 
ascribed  to  JEneaSjQ'^  as  well  as  a  similar  temple  at  Actium.(^ 
Some  games  at  the  latter  place,  celebrated  by  the  natives  to  the 
Actian  Apollo,  and  increased  by  Augustus  Caesar  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  victory,  are  likewise  traced  to  the  Trojan  hero,  the 
mythical  progenitor  of  the  Julian  family.(^^  Ambracia  more- 
over contained  its  memorials  of  his  presence — namely,  a 
temple  of  Venus,  and  a  heroum,  with  a  small  archaic  wooden 
image  of  .£neas.(^ 

From  the  Actian  coast  Virgil  conveys  ^neas  direct  by  sea  to 
Buthrotum.  Dionysius  assigns  the  same  course  to  Anchises; 
but  he  describes  ^neas,  and  the  most  active  part  of  the  army, 
as  making  a  land  journey  to  Dodona,  in  order  to  consult  the 
oracla  Here  they  dedicate  some  brazen  bowls,  some  of  which 
were  extant  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  with  the  names  of  the 
dedicators  ;('^)  being,  doubtless,  foigeries  of  late  date,  like  the 


of  th«  Mantineans  were,  as  Mliller  pointa  out,  celebrated.  Athen.  iv. 
p.  154  J.  Compare  Fragm.  Hist.  6r.  vol.  iii.  p.  136.  See  also  Klaosen, 
p.  837,  364. 

(57)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  60.  The  foundation  of  the  oelehrated  temple  of  the 
TiwifiiMlian  Apollo  was  aacribed  to  JSneaa  by  Varro,  Serv.  ad  ^n.  iii.  279. 
Compare  Klanaen,  nbi  anp.  p.  397.  *A^podfrn  aZycuSr  is  considered  by 
Klausen  aa  equivalent  to  Venus  plaeahilu ;  tne  epiUiet  bein^  derived 
from  chmw,  and  having  no  connexion  with  ^neas ;  ib.  p.  34.  Uonceminff 
the  canal  bvwhich  the  Leucadian  peninsula  was  cut  off  from  the  mainlancU 
see  Ghrote,  Hist,  of  €rr.  vol.  iii.  p.  539 ;  Livy,  xzxiiL  17. 

(58)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  60,  who  renuurka  that  both  tlie  temple  of  *A6pod«r7 
AiMfiar  at  Actium,  and  that  of  the  jg^reat  ^ods  (similarly  attributed  to  the 
foundation  of  iEneas),  were  extant  m  his  time :  &  Kal  ic  V^  Wry- 

(59)  ^fTo  fk  Koi  wp6npatr  rd  *Acna  rf  Buf^  ertfavirtic  ^7*^^$  v«^  rmp 
wipiotKtity'  i'vt'i  f  lvTi/i6Ttpo¥  Iwoitinv  i  Kateap — Strab.  rii.  7t  §  6 ;  and  see 
Dio  Cas8.  li.  1.  These  gamea  are  duly  celcbrate<l  \yj  the  courtly  poet  of 
Bomo,  A\n.  iii.  278 — 82 ;  Serrius,  ad  y.  280.  •)  ulius  Ca?sar  speaks  of  nimself 
as  descended  from  ^ncas  and  lulus,  in  Dio  i^ass.  xli.  34.  He  dedicated  a 
temple  to  A\mius»  as  being  the  author  of  liL<  fiuiiily ;  ib.  xliii.  22. 

(60)  Dion.  Hal.  L  60;  Klausen,  ubi  sup.  ]>.  116. 

(61)  iv  rtvtc  »«  wipinnv  iwiypaf ale  irdw  ap\aiatQ  i^\ovmc  rofc  ^va- 
eirrac,     Dion.  Hal.  L  61. 
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From  Zacynthus,  both  Dionysius  and  Yiigil  represent  ^neas. 
as  following  his  course  northwards,  to  the  island  or  peninsula  of 
Leucas.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Venus  ^neas,  on  a  small  island 
between  the  town  of  Leucas  and  the  canal  which  had  been  dug 
through  the  sand  The  foundation  of  this  temple  is  of  course 
ascribed  to  JEneaSyQ'^  as  well  as  a  similar  temple  at  Actium.(^ 
Some  games  at  the  latter  place,  celebrated  by  the  natives  to  the 
Actian  Apollo,  and  increased  by  Augustus  Caesar  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  victory,  are  likewise  traced  to  the  Trojan  hero,  the 
mythical  progenitor  of  the  Julian  family.(^')  Ambracia  more- 
over contained  its  memorials  of  his  presence  —  namely,  a 
temple  of  Venus,  and  a  heroum,  with  a  small  archaic  wooden 
image  of  Mneas,(^ 

From  the  Actian  coast  Virgil  conveys  .£neas  direct  by  sea  to 
Buthrotum.  Dionysius  assigns  the  same  course  to  Anchises; 
but  he  describes  ^neas,  and  the  most  active  part  of  the  army, 
as  making  a  land  journey  to  Dodona,  in  order  to  consult  the 
oracla  Here  they  dedicate  some  brazen  bowls,  some  of  which 
were  extant  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  with  the  names  of  the 
dedicators  ;C^)  being,  doubtless,  forgeries  of  late  date,  like  the 


of  the  Mantineana  were,  as  MUller  points  oat,  celebrated.  Athen.  iv. 
p.  154^.  Compare  Fragni.  Hist  Or.  vol.  iiL  p.  136.  See  also  Klaosen, 
p.  337,  864. 

(57)  Dion.  Ha],  i.  60.    The  foundation  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  the 
Apollo  was  ascribed  to  ^neas  bj  Varro,  Serr.  ad  ^n.  iii.  279. 


Compare  Klansen,  nbi  sup.  p.  397.  *A^podrrn  atrnt^t  is  considered  by 
Klansen  as  eqaivalent  to  Venu9  plaeabilu ;  tne  epithet  bein^  derived 
from  olivtr,  and  hayinf?  no  oonnexion  with  ^neas ;  ib.  p.  34.  Concerning 
the  canal  bjwhich  the  Lencadian  peninsula  was  cut  offfrom  the  mainlancU 
see  Orote,  Hist,  of  Gk*.  toL  iii.  p.  539 ;  Li^y,  xxxiii.  17. 

(58)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  60,  who  remarks  that  both  tl&e  temple  of  *Ad>pMrff 
Aipttas  at  Actium,  and  that  of  the  |;reat  ^ods  (similarlj  attributed  to  the 
foundation  of  jGneas),  were  extant  m  his  tmie :  &  Kai  Ic  ifd  vvv. 

(59)  47<r<>  ^^  cai  wp6ripaif  rd  'Agrtm  rtf  0t^  0r<f  aWr^c  ^y^^t  vrA  rmp 
wtpwUtitv'  fvid  ^  IvTifUrtpoy  iwoiiinp  i  Kaleap — Strab.  rii.  7,  §  6 ;  and  see 
Dio  Cas».  li.  1.  These  games  are  duly  cekbrateil  \yj  the  ooiutly  poet  of 
Borne,  AZn.  iii.  278 — 82 ;  Senrius,  ad  t.  280.  «luliiis  Caesar  speaks  of  himself 
as  d«'8ccudod  from  ^neas  and  lulus,  in  l)io  Cmss.  xli.  34.  He  dedicated  a 
temple  to  A'euus,  as  being  the  author  of  lu<(  fiuiiily ;  ib.  xliii.  22. 

(60)  l)ioti.  Hal.  L  60  i  Klausen,  ubi  sup.  ]>.  il6. 

(61)  ^v  uttc  «n  wtpiueiv  iwc/pafaic  irifiw  ap\aiatc  ^^Xovync  ^^^  ^^'^ 
Biyrac.     Dion.  HaL  L  61. 
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oracle  of  Dodona  above  mentioned,  and  other  relics  of  Trojan 
heroe&(®^  From  Dodona,  ^neas  and  his  companions  descend 
to  Buthrotum  on  the  coast,  where  they  rejoin  Anchises  and  the 
fleet  At  Buthrotum  the  meeting  with  Helenus  occurs  in  Virgil, 
which  Dionysius  refers  to  Dodona ;  here  also,  or  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, were  places  which  had  been  named  after  places  in 
Troy,  but  were  traced  to  Helenus  and  not  to  iEneaa(^) 

Buthrotum  is  the  nearest  port  on  the  mainland  of  Greece  to 
the  south-east  point  of  Italy,  and  is  the  most  convenient  place 
for  a  ship  sailing  westward  to  cross  the  open  sea,  according  to 
the  coasting  system  of  navigation  pursued  by  the  ancients. 
Virgil  accordingly  describes  the  fleet  of  Mneas  as  sailing  to 
Italy  firom  this  part  of  the  coast(^)  Dionysius,  tempted  by  an 
etymology,  carries  it  to  Anchiasmos  or  Onchesmus,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  named  after  Anchises,  and  which  likewise  possessed 
a  temple  of  Venua(**)  Here,  according  to  Dionysius,  the  ships 
of  JBneas  procured  pilots  to  steer  them  to  Italy ;  one  of  whom. 
Patron  of  Thyrium,  an  Acamanian,  remained  with  him,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  city  in  Sicily  ;(^  and  the  Romans  (he 
adds)  entertained  so  lively  a  sense  of  the  assistance  thus  rendered 


(6a)  Above,  ch.  viiL  §  S. 

(63)  Virg.  ^n,  iii.  849 — 61,  and  Varro  ap.  Serr.  ad  loc  Compare 
Klauaen,  p.  423. 

(64)  '  Proreliimar  pelaf^  vieina  Ceraunia  joxta. 

Undo  iter  Italiam,  cmrtusque  brevisstmut  uudh* 

JEsk,  iii.  6O6.7. 

(65)  Dion.  Hal.  L  61.  Compare  Klanien,  p.  426.  Thurium  (writton 
BCpfHfp),  is  mentioned,  in  the  Epigram  of  Antipater,  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  663, 
among  the  towna  incorporated  by  Aogustua  in  hii  new  city  of  Nicopolia. 
Among  the  eompetiton  in  the  foot  race  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  .£neid, 
Virgil  include!  Salioa  of  Tegea,  and  Fiitron,  an  Acamanian : 

'  Hnnc  Salioa,  aimnl  et  Fkitron ;  (quorum  alter  Acaman, 
Alter  ab  Arcadio  TegMne  aangmne  gentis.' — ^n.  r.  298-9. 

8alius  aeeins  to  be  the  mythical  author  of  the  Salian  dance,  already 
mentionf*c]  (nborc,  n.  66),  and  Patron  the  pilot  of  TLyriom.  See  Heyne» 
Exc.  iii.  ud  .En.  v. ;  Klauaen,  p.  402. 

(6^0  iiarcMv  i  Oo6f«oc,  in  the  text  of  Dion}%iiis.  The  place  alluded 
to  is  I'livriuiii  (Ovpcov),  a  town  of  AcariiaTiiA.  Sc<*  Stcnh.  fiyx.  in  Ovpia; 
Liry.  xxwi.  11  and  12 ;  xzzriii.  9.  In  Polvb.  iv.  *\,  and  26,  the  name  ia 
written  Hi'ocny :  in  zrii.  10,  and  xxriii.  6.  it  h  t^rittcn  eoipiop:  in  xxii.  12, 
the*  K<*"til('  name  in  Oovpttic'  Androtionap.  St<*|*li.  Bjz.  wrote  the  gentile 
name  <«oi><oc,  aa  in  Dionyaiva. 
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• 

cup  inscribed  with  bis  name,  wbicb  was  extant  in  later  times, 
together  witb  other  traces  of  his  presence  on  that  coast  (^) 

Dionjsius  and  Yii^gil  both  represent  ^neas  as  arriving  at 
Drepanum ;  but  they  differ  as  to  the  course  which  he  follows. 
The  former  takes  him  through  the  Straits  of  Messina  ;(^^  whereas 
the  latter  describes  him  as  steering  for  the  temple  of  the  Lacinian 
Juno,  and  passing  Scylaceum  and  Caulonia,  then  sailing  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  by  ^tna  and  Syracuse ;  doubling  the 
Cape  of  Pachynum ;  passing  Camarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  and 
Selinus ;  and  lastly,  having  rounded  the  Lilybean  extremity,  as 
arriving  at  Drepanum  ;  the  same  point  which,  according  to 
Dionysius,  he  reaches  in  the  opposite  direction.(^) 

From  Drepanum  the  iEneas  of  Virgil  sets  sail  for  Italy,  but 
is  driven  by  contraiy  winds  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Here  he 
lands,  and  afterwards  visits  Carthage  i(J*)  on  which  occasion  the 
celebrated  episode  of  Dido  is  introduced.  Dionysius  and  the 
other  Greek  writers  are  wholly  silent  as  to  the  visit  of  ^£nea8 


(ji)  *  Along  all  thifl  ooait  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  there  were  yanoua 
estaulishmenU  aacribed  to  the  heroea  of  the  Troiaa  war — Epeua,  Fhiloe- 
tetea,  Neatoi^— or  to  their  retuminff  troopa  ;  of  tueae  eatablianmeiita,  pro- 
bably, the  oceupanta  bad  been  amaU,  miacellaneoua,  unacknowledged  bands 
of  Grecian  adrentnrera,  who  aaaumed  to  themaelrea  the  moat  honourable 
origin  wlucli  thev  could  imagine,  and  who  became  aflerwarda  abaorbed 
into  the  larger  colonial  eatabhahmenta  which  followed ;  the  latter  adopting 
and  taking  upon  themaelrea  the  heroic  worahip  of  Philoctetea,  or  other 
warriora  from  Troj,  which  the  prior  emigrmnta  bad  begun.'— Orote,  Hist, 
of  Gr.  Tol.  iii.  p.  606. 

(73)  Dionyaiua  apeaka  of  .£neM  being  driren  to  Drepanum  bj  oontratj 
winda,  (itrt  tal  vw6  iAfi^v  woy^p^iv  /9«a^rrfc*  i*  32),  which  would  hare 
been  impoaaible  if  .£neaa  had  amiroached  it  from  the  aouth,  aa  it  would 
then  have  Uin  in  hia  courae.  iioreorer,  aa  Klauaen  remarka.  Patron  is 
related  to  hare  founded  Aluntium,  which  ia  on  the  northern  coaat ;  aee 
p.  472.  Orid.  who  adopts  VtrgiJ'a  conne  for  .£neaa.  with  only  iliffhi 
rariationa,  from  Thraoe  to  Sicily,  Met.  luii. 623 — 724. here  begina  to difler t 
for  he  auppoaca  ^Incaa  to  sail  through  the  atraits ;  he  paaaea  bj  Zanels 
and  Pelorua ;  ib.  728-9. 

(7^  In  ^n.  i.  200-1,  £oeaa,  mddnmiuf  hia  companiona,  aajs : 
'  Voa  et  Sc}'lheam  rabiem  penituaque  aonantca 
Arc*  St  18  M  opuloa.' 
Klauaen  thinkii  th.it   t^li«-n  Virgil  wrote  hia  firit  book,  hi*  tiitended  to 
take  ^neaa  t)in>Uf:h  tiio  Straita  of  Meaaina,  that  tlii>  pv«/ii;<'  can  obIt 
be  underttood  at*   inipljiii^  a  paaaage  br  Serlla  and  Clian  b<li»,  p.  471, 
and  that   the  circuit oiu  Tc^age  br  PiMiijmum  and  Lil)l»aum  maa  an 
•flerthought.     Stc  Aln.  iii.  410-8;  429—32. 

(74)  ^u.  L  31,  07  b.  150-7}  m.  716. 
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to  Africa,  and  his  relations  with  Dido.('^)  This  extension  of  the 
voyage  of  JSneas  is  however  as  old  as  Nsevius,  who  introduced 
it  into  his  poein  on  the  First  Punic  War  :('•)  having  probably 
been  induced  by  the  real  events  of  the  war  to  prefix  to  them 
this  legendary  connexion  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  (^ 
Several  among  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  were  supposed  to 
have  visited  places  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  Menelaus  had  landed 
in  Egypt  ;(^  Ulysses  was  conceived  to  have  touched  on  the 
same  continent  ;(^  the  Antenorid®  had  gone  to  Cyrene  ;(^  and 


(7<)  See  Klansen,  p.  614.    Ausonius,  Epigr.  118,  represents  the  his- 
torical account  of  Dido  as  knowing  nothing  of  the  Tisit  of  JSneas,  and  aa  - 
attributing  her  suicide  to  the  fear  of  larbas.    See  Justin,  cited  in  n.  82. 

(76)  See  NsTii  Frajg^menta,  ed.  Klussmann.  p.  38 — 46.  In  the  first 
booK  of  this  poem,  Nstius  described  the  departure  of  JEnens  and  Anchises 
from  Tim^,  (id.  p.  40,  41),  the  ship  in  which  JSneas  sailed  (p.  42),  and  the 
storm  ofi'^the  coast  of  Sicily,  to  which  he  was  exposed,  as  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ^neid  (p.  43).  N»yius  likewise  mentioned  who  was  the  father  of 
Anna  and  Dido.  (See  Senr.  JSn.  ir.  9.)  Puttine  these  circumstances 
together,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  described  ^neas  as  landing 
at  Carthage,  and  risiting  Dido.  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  192,  refers  to  Dido 
the  fragment  of  Nsvius,  in  which  some  person  is  described  as  gently  and 
cautiously  inquiring  in  what  manner  JSneas  left  Troy. — 

'  Blande  et  docte  percontat, 
iEneas  quo  pacto  Trojam  urbem  liquerit.' 

Klausen  however  points  out  that  Frochyta  is  mentioned  in  the  first  book 
(Serr.  ^n.  ix.  715),  whereas  this  passage  is  cited  from  the  second  book : 
hence  he  refers  it  to  Latinus  or  Evander. 

(77^  Dido  is  described  by  Viigil  as  predicting  the  Punic  wars,  and  the 
campaign  of  Hannibal. 

'  Tum  Tos,  o  lyrii,  ttiipem  et  genus  omne  futurum 
Exeroete  odiis,  cinerique  h»e  mittite  nostro 
Munera.    Nullus  amor  popnlis,  nee  foDdera  sunto. 
Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor, 
Qui  face  Dardanios  ferroque  sequare  oolonos, 
^^unc,  olim,  quoeunque  dabunt  se  tempore  vires, 
Litora  litoribus  oontraria,  fiuctibus  undas 
Imprecor,  anna  annis ;  pugnent  ipsique  nepotes.' 

JE)n.  iv.  622-9. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  prophetic  allusion  to  the  First 
Punic  War  was  put  bj  Nictius  into  the  mouth  of  Dido  or  Anna.  Klausen 
thinks  that  the  legend  of  Dido  originated  among^  the  Greek  population  of 
Errx,  where  the  rirst  Punic  War  was  decided;  ib.  p.  514 — 518.  Sor  his 
full  account  of  Anna  Perenua,  p.  717—28,  whoaename  he  tracts  to  a  Latin 
root. 

(78)  See  Horn.  Od.  iii.  :)0<),  ir.  351.  Canopua  was  supposed  to  dcriTc  its 
name  from  the  pilot  of  ^JeiielauB.B  ho  was  buned  there,    otrab.  xvii.  1.  §  17. 

(79)  The  Lotopha^i  of  i he  ( )ci ysscy  (though  doubtless  a  purely  ima^'inary 
community)  won*  localized  by  the  ancients  in  Africa.  See  Od.  ix.  84» 
and  Nitisch.  ad  1(K.  ;  also  lloixvl.  ir.  177. 

(80)  Pindar.  l*>th.  t.  11«>. 
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to  Africa,  and  his  relations  with  Dido.('^  This  extension  of  the 
voyage  of  JSneas  is  however  as  old  as  Nsevius,  who  introduced 
it  into  his  poein  on  the  First  Punic  \Var:(^*)  having  probably 
been  induced  by  the  real  events  of  the  war  to  prefix  to  them 
this  legendary  connexion  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  (^ 
Several  among  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  were  supposed  to 
have  visited  places  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  Menelaus  had  landed 
in  Egypt  ;(^  Ulysses  was  conceived  to  have  touched  on  the 
same  continent  ;Q^  the  Antenorid®  had  gone  to  Cyrene  ;(^  and 

(7<)  See  Klausen,  p.  614.    Ausonius,  Epigr.  118,  represents  the  his- 
torical account  of  Dido  as  knowing  nothing  of  the  risit  of  JSneas,  and  aa  • 
attributing  her  suicide  to  the  fear  of  larbas.     See  Justin,  cited  in  n.  82. 

(76)  See  Nsrii  Frajg^menta,  ed.  Klussmann.  p.  38 — 46.  In  the  first 
booK  of  this  poem,  Nserius  described  the  departure  of  JEnens  and  Anchises 
from  Tim^,  (in.  p.  40,  41),  the  ship  in  which  JEueaa  sailed  (p.  42),  and  the 
storm  ofi^he  coast  of  Sicily,  to  wtiich  he  was  exposed,  as  in  the  beginning 
of  the  iBneid  ^p.  43).  Nieyias  likewise  mentioned  who  was  the  father  of 
Anna  and  Dido.  (See  Senr.  JEn.  ir.  9.)  Puttine  these  circumstances 
together,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  described  JEneas  as  landing 
at  Carthage,  and  risiting  Dido.  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  192,  refers  to  Dido 
the  fragment  of  Nsvius,  in  which  some  person  is  described  as  gently  and 
cautiously  inquiring  in  what  manner  ^neas  left  Troy: — 

'  Blande  et  docte  peroontat, 
JSneas  quo  pacto  Trojam  urbem  liquerit.' 

Klausen  howerer  points  out  that  Frochyta  is  mentioned  in  the  first  book 
(Serr.  ^n.  ix.  715),  whereas  this  passage  is  cited  from  the  second  book : 
hence  he  refers  it  to  Latinus  or  Erander. 

(77^  Dido  is  described  by  Viigil  as  predicting  the  Punic  wars,  and  the 
campaign  of  Hannibal. 

•  Tum  Tos,  o  TjiUt  ttiipem  et  genus  omne  futurum 
Exeroeta  odiis,  cinerique  h»e  mittite  nostro 
Munera.    Nullus  amor  populis,  nee  foDdera  sunto. 
Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor, 
Qui  face  Dardanios  ferroque  sequare  oolonos, 
^^unc,  olim,  quoeunque  dabunt  sc  tempore  vires, 
Litora  litoribus  oontraria,  fiuctibus  undas 
Imprecor,  anna  armis ;  pugnent  ipsique  nepotes.' 

JE)n.  iv.  622-9. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  prophetie  allusion  to  the  First 
Funic  War  was  put  by  Nictjus  into  the  mouth  of  Dido  or  Anna.  Klausen 
thinks  that  the  legend  of  Dido  originated  amon^  the  Greek  population  of 
Enrx,  where  the  rirst  Funic  War  was  decided;  ib.  p.  614 — 618.  Sor  his 
full  account  of  Anna  Ferenua,  p.  717—28,  whose  name  he  traces  to  a  Latin 
root. 

(78)  See  Horn.  Od.  iii.  :)00,  ir.  351.  Canopus  was  sumxMcd  to  doTxxv  its 
name  from  the  pilot  of  ^Jenelaus.  ^  ho  was  buned  there,    otrab.  xvil.  1.  §  17. 

(79)  The  Lotopha^i  of  ih(>  ( Mysscy  (though doubtless  a  purely  imapnary 
community)  won*  locaLzed  by  the  ancients  in  Africa.  See  Od.  i.\.  8-1, 
and  NitEsch,  ad  1«k.  ;  also  lloixvl.  ir.  177. 

(80)  Findar.  l*>th.  t.  llt». 
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new  e8tablishment&  Among  many  prooiB  that  ^neas  was  really 
present  on  this  coast,  Dionysius  alleges  the  existence  of  an 
altar  of  Venus  ^neas  at  Elyma,  and  a  temple  of  .^neas  at 

The  account  of  Virgil  is  not  very  different  ^neas,  on  reach- 
ing EiyXy  is  hospitably  entertained  by  Acestes  (another  form  of 
.^E^gestus),  of  Trojan  descent^  and  his  companion  Elymu&  Before 
he  sails  for  Italy,  he  founds  the  city  of  Acesta  (Egesta  or  Segesta) ; 
and  also  the  temple  of  Venus  at  £ryx.(^    The  belief  in  the 


(84)  i.  62,  3.  ^neas,  carrying  Anchises  and  the  palladium  from  Troy, 
is  represented  on  coins  of  Segesta ;  Leake,  Num.  Hellen.  (ins.)  p.  69,  80. 

(85)  Urbem  appellabunt  permisso  nomine  Acestam. 

JEn.  T.  718. 
Literea  .£neas  urbem  designat  aratro, 
Sortitarque  domos,  hoc  Qiam  et  hiec  loca  Trojam 
Esse  jnbet.    Gaudet  regno  Trojanns  Acestes, 
Lidicit4)ue  forom,  et  pa&ibus  dat  jura  Tocatis. 
Tom  ricina  astris  Eryeino  in  rertice  sedes 
Fundatur  Veneri  IdaliB,  tumulo^ue  saoerdos 
Ac  lucus  late  sacer  additur  Anchiseo. — ^r.  765-61. 
Thncydides,  vi.  2,  says  that  Erf  z  and  Eeestawere  founded  by  Trojans 
who  escaped  from  Troy,  together  with  some  Phoceans  returning  firom  Troy, 
who  were  first  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  afterwards 
landed  in  Sicily.    According  to  Strabo,  ziii.  1,  §  63,  there  were  rivers 
named  Scamander  and  Simois  at  Segesta.    Virgil,  on  the  other  hand, 
tpeaks  of  the  names  Ilium  and  Troja  being  preserved  there.    Pausanias,  v. 
26,  §  6,  says  generally,  that  Phrv^pans  from  the  river  Scamander  and  the 
Troad  settled  in  SicOy.    Aoooroing  to  the  legend  in  Serv.  JSn.  i.  660, 
Egpsta  was  founded  by  Egestus  the  son  of  the  river  Crimisus  and  of  Egeata, 
a  IVojan  woman,  sent  abroad  by  her  parents  in  order  to  avoid  exposure  to  a 
■ea-monster.    Compare  JBn.  t.  38. 

Cicero  attests  the  national  recognition  of  the  foundation  of  Segesta  by 
JBneas :  '  Segesta  est  o]^pidum  pervetus  in  SiciliA,  judices,  quod  ab  iEneft 
fbgiente  a  TrojA,  atque  m  hffc  loca  veniente,  conditum  esse  demonstrant. 
Itaque  Scgestani  non  solum  perpetuA  societate  atque  amicitiA,  verum  etiam 
oognatione  se  cum  populo  Komano  conjunctos  esse  arbitrantur;'  in  Verr. 
iv.  83.  Segesta,  qjut  nunc  appellatur,  oppidum  in  Sicilii  est,  quod  videtur 
JBneas  condidisse  inratposito  ibi  Egesto,  qui  cam  Egestam  nommavit.  Sed 
PFgposita  est  ei  S  littera,  nc  obsoeno  nomine  appelmretur,  ut  factum  est  in 
MaJevento,  quod  Beneventum  dictum  est,  et  in  Epidamno,  quod  usurpatur 
Dyrrhachium;  Festus,  p.  340.  This  passage  explains  why  the  Bomans 
changed  the  old  Greek  name  of  Kgoitta  mto  Egesta ;  but  it  treats  Egestus, 
its  eponymous  hero,  aa  a  ronip:inioii  of  .£neas.  The  Bomana  chiiTi;;od 
Egesta  mto  Segesta,  on  account  of  the  rr8emblanceof  sound  with  tlie  Latin 
word  eoesias.  The  S  was  probaMy  ])rc fixed  on  account  of  the  word  s^ft 

Mela,  ii.  7,  attributes  the  fomuiatiiiu  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Erjx  to 
^neas.  This  temple  existed  duni)^  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  Thur.  vi.  iO. 
Compare  Polyb.  iL  7.  Diodorus  di^crilx^s  the  temple  aa  having  been  foundt  d 
by  Eryx,  the  aon  of  Venu«,  and  of  liutns,  a  nativa  long ;  adding  that  it  \\m 
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new  e8tablishment&  Among  many  prooiB  that  ^neas  was  really 
present  on  this  coasts  Dionysius  alleges  the  existence  of  an 
altar  of  Venus  .£neas  at  Elyma,  and  a  temple  of  .fneas  at 

The  account  of  Virgil  is  not  veiy  different  ^neas,  on  reach- 
ing Eryx,  is  hospitably  entertained  by  Acestes  (another  form  of 
iEjgestos),  of  Trojan  descent^  and  his  companion  Elymu&  Before 
he  sails  for  Italy,  he  founds  the  city  of  Acesta  (Egesta  or  Siesta) ; 
and  also  the  temple  of  Venus  at  £ryx.(^    The  belief  in  the 


(84)  L  62,  3.    JEnenB,  carrying  Anchites  and  the  jpaUadium  from  Troy, 
is  represented  on  ooins  of  Segesta ;  Leake,  Num.  HeOen.  (ins.)  p.  69,  80. 

(85)  Urbem  appeUabnnt  permisso  nomine  Acestam. 

JEn.  T.  718. 
Interea  JEneas  urbem  designat  aratro, 
Sortitmrqoe  domos,  hoe  Ilium  et  hiec  loca  Trojam 
Esse  jnbet.    Gaodei  regno  TVojanns  Aoestes, 
Indicit4)ae  forom,  et  paSribus  dat  jura  rocatis. 
Tom  Tidna  astris  I^cino  in  Terbce  sedes 
Fondatnr  Veneri  IdaiisD,  tomulo^ue  saoerdos 
Ao  locos  late  sacer  additor  Anchiseo. — ^r.  755-61. 
Thncydides,  vi.  2,  says  that  "Erp.  and  Egesta  were  foonded  by  Trojans 
who  escaped  firom  Troy,  together  with  some  Phoeeans  retominff  firom  THoj^ 
who  were  first  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  afterwards 
landed  m  Sicfly.    Acoording  to  Strabo,  ziii.  1,  §  53,  there  were  rirers 
named  Scamander  and  Simois  at  Segesta.    VirgU,  on  the  other  hand, 
■peaks  of  tibie  names  Biom  and  TVqja  being  preserved  there.    Fsosanias,  v. 
25,  §  6,  says  generally,  that  Fhrv^pans  from  the  river  Scamander  and  the 
Troad  settled  in  SicOy.    Aoooroing  to  the  legend  in  Serv.  2Sn.  i.  650, 
Emta  was  foonded  byEgestos  the  son  of  the  river  Crimisos  and  of  Egesta, 
a  %NDgan  woman,  sent  abroad  by  her  parents  in  order  to  avoid  ezposore  to  a 
■ea-monster.    Compare  JE2n.  t.  88. 

Cioero  attests  the  national  recognition  of  the  foondation  of  Segesta  by 
JSneas :  '  Segesta  est  oj^dom  pervetos  in  SiciliA,  jodices,  good  ab  .£nei 
fbgiente  a  TrojA,  atqoe  m  hffc  loca  veniente,  conditom  esse  demonstrant. 
Itaqoe  Segestani  non  solum  perpetoA  societate  atqoe  amicitiA,  verum  etiam 
oognatione  se  com  popok>  Komano  conjonctos  esse  arbitrantor;'  in  Verr. 
iv.  88.  Segesta,  qom  none  appellator,  oppidum  in  Sicilii  est,  qood  vidi*tor 
^neas  condidisse  nrvpostto  ii>i  Egesto,  qoi  cam  Egestam  nommavit.  Sed 
mroosita  est  ei  8  littera,  ne  obsoeno  nomine  appelbretor,  ot  factom  est  in 
MaJevento,  qood  Beneventum  dictom  est,  et  in  Epidamno,  qood  usorpator 
Dyrrbadmim  i  Festna,  p.  840.  This  passage  explains  why  the  Bomans 
changed  the  old  Greek  name  of  Kgt'sta  mto  &gesta ;  bot  it  treats  l^estus, 
its  eponrmoos  hero,  aa  a  ronipanion  of  ^neaa.  The  Bomans  chnTii^rd 
E^^esta  mto  Segesta,  on  account  of  tlie  rmeroblanceof  sound  with  the  Latin 
word  ejeHoM.  Xhe  S  was  nrobaMy  preiixed  on  aoeoont  of  the  word  t^rt 

Mela,  iL  7,  attributes  the  fouiitlatiou  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Erjx  to 
^neas.  T^  temple  existed  dunti^  the  Feloponnesian  war ;  Thoc  vi.  4<i. 
Compare  Fdyb.  iL  7.  Diodoros  dt^cribt's  the  temple  aa  having  been  foun<l(  d 
by  Eiyx,  the  son  of  Veno»,  and  of  Uutiis,  a  nativa  long ;  adding  that  it  \\m 
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Thessaly,  is  reported  to  have  been  thus  compelled  to  remain  on 
the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  he  founded  Mende  and  Scione.(^ 
A  similar  incident  is  placed  at  Setseum  near  Sybaris;  where 
Setaea,  the  author  of  the  outrage,  was  crucified  by  the  offended 
Greeka(^  Nesethus  likewise,  a  river  to  the  north  of  Croton, 
was  connected  with  the  same  story  on  etymological  grounds 
(firom  vavQ  and  aWw).(^  Strabo  says  generally,  that  the  act  of 
the  Trojan  women  is  assigned  to  many  places ;  he  considers  it 
incredible,  though  po8sibla(*^)  The  earliest  authority  for  this 
story  is  Aristotle,  who  related  that  some  Greeks,  on  their  return 
from  Troy,  having  sailed  round  the  promontory  of  lUalea,  and 
having  been  driven  by  violent  winds  to  Latium,  in  the  land  of 
the  Opici,  were  compelled  by  this  stratagem  of  their  captive 
Trojan  women,  who  feared  the  prospect  of  slavery  in  Greece,  to 
become  settlers  in  the  country  which  they  had  reached.(^ 


(88)  See  Conon,  c.  13.  where  ^thilla,  the  leader  of  the  Trojan  women,  is 
described  as  telling  her  fellow^prisoners,  that  if  they  went  with  the  Gi^eki 
to  Ghreeoe,  their  sufferinfrs  at  Troy  would  appear  as  gold  in  the  comparison 

r^  Tpoiac  Kama.  Compare  Steph.  Bjz.  in  ZxiMviy,  who  gives  the  same 
account  of  the  foundation  of  the  town  ;  as  also  Poljara.  rii.  47,  who  names 
Anthia,  instead  of  ^thilla.  Kaoul*Rochette,  Hist,  des  Col.  Grecques,  torn, 
ii.  p.  883,  treats  this  narrative  as  historical,  but  is  unable  to  reconcile  it 
witn  the  positire  statement  of  Homer,  that  Proteailaus  was  the  first  Greek 
killed  at  Troy  (Iliad,  ii.  698-702),  and  with  his  tomb  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  Alexander  offered  sacrifices  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  11).  Compare  Eurip. 
Fragm.  ed.  Wagner,  p.  331.  His  tomb  was  likewise  shown  in  the  Thrm- 
eian  Chersonese ;  Strab.  ziiL  1,  §  31 ;  vii.  fragm.  62. 

(89)  See  Lycophr.  1076,  with  the  note  of  Tietxes ;  Steph.  By z.  in  Zip'mby. 

(90)  See  Strab.  tL  1,  §  12,  who  describes  the  inducements  of  the  Trojan 
women  to  have  been  the  tedium  of  the  royage,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soiL 
In  this  localitjT,  they  are  the  captives  of  tne  Greeks.  A  similar  account  of 
this  river  (written  Doth  N^oiA^f  and  'HawuBo^)  is  given  by  Tjsetces  ad  Lye. 
921,  from  ApoUodorus,  and  by  Schol.  Theocnt.  iv .  24.  The  leaders  of  the 
enterprize,  according:  to  Apollodorus,  were  ^thylla,  Astyoche,  and  Mede- 
•icaste,  daughters  of  Laomedon,  and  sisters  of  Priam ;  and  tbe  women  oon- 
oemed  in  it  were  thence  called  Novr/i^andfr.  Their  motive  was  to  avoid 
slaverT  in  Greece.  Compare  Fragm.  Hist.  Gt,  vol.  i.  p.  180.  The  name 
Ai9vXXa  alludes  to  aiBm. 

(91)  vi.  i.  §  14.  Ka\  rh  rwv  Tp^imv  Ii  roXftmia  irfpi^pcrai  iroXXavov,  ra^ 
dxwrov  ^'oifiratt  Kaiwip  ivvarbv  Sv,  Compare  XlauHen,  p.  462^;  HeyiMf 
Exc.  vi.  ad  Alu.  v. 

(93)  Ap.  Dion.  Hal.  L  72.  An  exactly  similar  version  of  this  story  is 
given  in  rseud-Aristot.  Mirab.  Auscult.  c.  1<»U,  Dauiiia  being  howerer 
substituted  for  Latium.    It  is  here  introduced  as  au  ezplanatioii  of  the 
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Thenaly,  is  reported  to  have  been  thus  compelled  to  remain  on 
the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  he  founded  Mende  and  Sciona(") 
A  similar  incident  is  placed  at  Setaeiun  near  Sybaris;  where 
Setaea^  the  author  of  the  outrage,  was  crucified  by  the  offended 
Greek&(^  Nesethus  likewise,  a  river  to  the  north  of  Croton, 
was  connected  with  the  same  stoiy  on  etymological  grounds 
(from  yav^  and  aiOJy(^  Strabo  says  generally,  that  the  act  of 
the  Trojan  women  is  assigned  to  many  places ;  he  considers  it 
incredible,  though  possible-C^)  The  earliest  authority  for  this 
story  is  Aristotle,  who  related  that  some  Greeks,  on  their  return 
from  Troy,  having  sailed  round  the  promontory  of  lUalea,  and 
having  been  driven  by  violent  winds  to  Latium,  in  the  land  of 
the  Opid,  were  compelled  by  this  stratagem  of  their  captive 
Trojan  women,  who  feared  the  prospect  of  slavery  in  Greece,  to 
become  settlers  in  the  country  which  they  had  reached.(^ 


(88)  See  Conon,  e.  IS.  where  ^thilla,  the  leader  of  the  Trojan  women,  is 
detcribed  as  telling  her  fellow^priBoners,  that  if  they  went  with  the  Greeks 
to  Ghreeoe,  their  lufferinfrs  at  Troy  would  appear  as  gold  in  the  comparison 
— MC,  f/  Afintprm  #^  r^c  "EXXf^ty  tic  «^  *EAJUl^«,  xpv«^  Av  aWaic  fSlut  rd 
r#c  TpMoc  «ura-  Compare  Steph.  Byi.  in  2«i«#m|,  who  gives  the  same 
aeeoont  m  the  foundation  of  the  town  ;  as  also  Polyani.  rii.  47,  who  names 
Apthia^  instead  of  ^thilla.  Kaoul-Bochette,  Hist,  des  Col.  Grecqnes,  torn, 
ii.  p.  883,  treats  this  nairatire  as  historical,  but  is  unable  to  reconcile  it 
witn  the  positire  statement  of  Homer,  that  Protcsilaus  was  the  first  Greek 
kiUad  at  Troy  (Iliad,  ii.  698-702),  and  with  his  tomb  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  A,le»ander  offered  sacrifices  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  11).  Compare  Eurip. 
Fragm.  ed.  Wagner,  p.  331.  His  tomb  was  likewiae  shown  in  the  Thra- 
eisn  Chersonese ;  Stiab.  ziiL  1,  §  31 ;  riL  fragm.  62. 

(89)  See  Ly cophr.  1076,  with  the  note  of  Tsetses ;  Steph.  By z.  in  Zifrmby. 

(90)  See  Strab.  tL  1,  §  12,  who  describes  the  inducements  of  the  Trojan 
women  to  hare  been  the  tedium  of  the  Torage,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soiL 
In  this  localitjT,  ther  are  the  captires  of  tne  Greeks.  A  similar  account  of 
this  rirer  (written  Soth  Hffoifiot  and  Nomu^)  is  given  by  Taetses  ad  Lye. 
921,  from  Apollodorus,  and  bv  SchoL  Theocnt.  ir.  24.  The  leaders  of  the 
enterprize.  according  to  Apollodorus,  were  ^thylla,  Astyoche,  and  Mede- 
sicastc,  daughters  of  Laomedon,  and  sisters  of  Priam ;  and  tbe  women  eon- 
oemed  in  it  were  thence  called  Vavwfiiandts,  Their  motive  was  to  avoid 
slavery  in  Greece.  Compare  Fragm«  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  180.  The  name 
ASBvXHa  nlliide^  to  atim, 

(91)  VI.  i.  §  14.  gal  rb  r&pTp^imp  H  roXftmia  wtpt^ptrai  woXXmm^  m^ 
dmcrov  ^ah'irai,  Kaiwi^  iwparbv  6p,  Compare  Xluuik'n,  p.  462-3;  Heynef 
£xc.  Ti.  ud  Alu.  V. 

(93)  Aji.  Dion.  Hal.  L  72.  An  exactly  similar  version  of  this  story  is 
given  in  IWud-Arisiot.  Mirab.  Auscult.  c.  1<»U,  Daunia  being  however 
aubstitutid  fur  Latium.    It  is  here  introduced  as  au  explanatioa  of  the 
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'  Virgil  and  Dionysius,  however,  both  connect  this  celebrated 
feat  of  the  Trojan  women  with  the  port  of  Erjx,  and  the  fleet 
of  j£neas ;  though  in  so  doing  they  diminish  the  hardihood  and 
impair  the  patriotism  of  the  act  Dionysius  is  indeed  in  doubt 
whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage,  or 
of  the  burning  of  a  part  of  his  fleet,  that  .^neas  left  a  portion 
of  his  followers  behind  him  at  Egesta.(^)  Virgil  represents  the 
ships  as  having  been  set  on  fire  by  the  matrons,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Juno ;  but  as  having  been  saved  firom  destruction,  with 
the  exception  of  four,  by  a  miraculous  shower  of  rain.(^)  The 
crews  of  these  ships,  with  the  aged  and  infirm  part  of  the  expe- 
dition, remain  under  the  protection  of  Acestes.('^) 

Another  version  of  the  same  story  connected  it  indeed  with 
iflneaa,  but  placed  the  incident  in  Italy,  at  the  end  of  his  course, 
not  in  the  intermediate  station  of  Sicily.  The  author  of  the  work 
on  the  Priestesses  of  Juno  (attributed  to.  Hellanicus)  described 
Roma^  a  Trojan  woman,  as  the  author  of  the  act,  when  the  city  of 
Rome  was  founded  by  iGneas,  in  company  with  Ulysse&(^)  Hera- 
elides  Lembus,  who  lived  about  150  B.a,  attributed  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  and  the  burning  of  the  ships,  to  a  Trojan  woman 
named  Roma,  but  without,  as  it  appears,  mentioning  i£nea&(^ 

Daunian  custom  of  wearing  black  clothes ;  though  it  it  not  eaay  to  tee  how 
the  legend  Berrei  this  purpoee.  The  cloee  reeemblance  of  these  two  ver- 
aiona  raises  a  doubt  wnethcr  Dionysioa  quoted  firom  a  ^emuine  writing  of 
Aristotle. 

(93)  i.  62.  Minoa  in  Sicily  was  founded  by  Cretans  who  went  with 
Mines  to  that  island,  and  whose  ships  were  burnt  by  the  Sicani,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  return.    Diod.  ir.  79. 

(94)  ^n.  T.  604-699. 

(95)  jEn.  v.  711-8. 

(96)  Dion.  HaL  i.  72.  Damaates  of  6iffeum  and  other  writers  are 
stated  to  spec  in  this  account;  but  whether  the  agreement  extended  to  the 
incident  or  the  ships,  is  uneertain. 

(97)  8<^  Fentus  in  Bomam,  p.  209 ;  SoWn.  i.  2  :  Senr.  ad  iEn.  i.  278. 
Heraclides  Iambus  was  eontemporarr  with  RoU-uiy  Philometor,  181— 
147  B.C. :  Fra:;iii.  Ilist.  Gr.  rol.  iii.  p.  167.  Tlie  snme  stor}'is  repeated  by 
Plutarrh,  a.**  one  of  the  Tersions  of  the  oriirin  of  tlio  name  of  Borne; 
Bomul.  1 ;  \JuI.  A^irt.  2 ;  Quest.  Bom.  6.  in  tie  two  latter  places,  it 
S4*n'e8  tLA  an  <  \|>lnnatoiy  leirend  for  the  cu.«tom  of  \]n*  Boman  women  to 
embruce,  ns  wrll  as  to  kiaa,  Uieir  near  kinsmen.  It  is  repeated  in  the  same 
form  by  l*oI yn*n.  viii.  25, 2,  but  in  c(innexi>m  with  JEueus.  In  this  aooount 
the  ships  an*  burnt  at  the  moath  of  the  Tiber. 

VOU  L  T 
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Arifitoile  likewise,  at  an  earlier  date,  had  placed  the  burning  of  the 
ships  by  Trojan  women  in  LationL  Caieta  was  even  fixed  upon 
as  the  seat  of  the  incendiary  act(^  The  connexion  of  this 
incident  with  Italy  was  indeed  so  deeply  rooted  in  legendary 
lore,  that  Virgil,  who  had  placed  it  in  Sicily,  nevertheless 
introduced  it  a  second  time  in  another  shape ;  for  the  attempt 
of  Tumus  to  bom  the  ships  of  JEneaSy  and  their  conversion 
into  nymphs,  as  described  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  .£neid, 
is  evidently  an  echo  of  the  former  eventC*) 

Notwithstanding  the  ancient  and  poetical  legend  of  the 
burning  of  the  Trojan  fleet,  the  ship  of  iBneas,  built  of  timber 
of  extraordinary  length,  was  shown  at  Borne,  and  preserved  as 
a  precious  national  relic,  in  the  time  of  Procopius.(^^  According 
to  Nsvios,  indeed,  iEneas  came  to  Italy  in  a  single  ship,  which 
had  been  fabricated  by  the  hands  of  Mercury,(^^^)  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  Aigo  had  been  built  by  the  directions  of 
Minerva.  (*^ 

The  games  which  Viigil  introduces  in  the  fifth  book,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  visit  of  ^neas  to  Sicily,  enable  him  to 
celebrate  the  supposed  founders  of  some  great  Roman  families,^^ 


(98)  One  of  the  explanations  of  the  name  Caieta,  on  the  Campanian 
coast,  derived  it  firom  muciv,  on  the  graand  that  the  Trojan  fleet  was  here 
accidentally  burnt ;  Serr.  ad  ^n.  vu.  1.  It  was  also  said  that  Caieta  was 
a  TVojan  woman,  who  received  this  cognomen  becanse  she  had  instigated 
the  bomins"  of  the  fleet  (like  ^thilla,  i^thia,  or  Setca,  above  mentioned) ; 
Script,  de  Or.  Gent.  IL  c.  10.    See  below,  n  117. 

(m)  ^n.  ix.  69-122 ;  cf.  x.  217-55.  The  apolcM^  of  Hevne  (ad.  v.  77) 
for  tnis  metamorphosis  seems  quite  unnecessary.  See  also  (jy'id.  Met.  xir. 
527-65. 

(100)  Sec  Bell.  Goth.  ii.  22,  where  Procopius  describes  the  ship  at 
length,  from  personal  inspection.  The  silence  of  all  former  writers  re- 
specting to  remarkable  a  relic,  and  his  statement  that  all  its  timber  was 
perfectly  presenred,  and  no  part  of  it  showed  any  mark  of  decay,  leads  to 
the  belief  that  it  was  of  no  great  antiouity.  Procopius  died^  about  565  a.d. 

(101)  Serr.  ad  if^n.  i.  170.  See  rf wins,  p.  42,  od.  Klupsmann.  In 
the  Tabula  Ilia4a,  Mercury  is  represented  as  conducting  .Eai-as  from  Troy. 

(loa)  See  Ap<>lloii.  Khod.  1. 19. 

(1P3)  Thus  \n  the  account  of  Uie  ship-race,  the  ^remuii.'in,  Sergian,  and 
Chientian  houses  are  traced  to  Trojan  progeniton  : 

Veloceiii  Miiestheus  agit  acri  remigo  IVistin : 

Mox  I  lulus  Mneetheus,  genus  a  quo  nomine  Memml. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Sergcstusque,  domus  tenet  a  quo  Scrgia  nomen. 
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and  likewise  to  establish  a  mythological  origin  for  the  equestrian 

Ludua   TrojcB,  solemnized  by  Julius   Caesar,  and   more   than 

once  by  Augustua(^*^)     The  pedigree  of  this  ancient  diversion 

is  thus  deduced  by  Virgil,  in  a  manner  flatteiing  to  his  imperial 

patron. 

Hunc  morem,  Los  cursus,  atque  htec  certamina  primus 

Ascanius,  Longam  muris  quum  cin^eret  Albania 

Bettulit,  et  priscos  docuit  celebrare  Latinos, 

Quo  puer  ipse  modo,  secum  quo  Troia  pubes. 

Albani  docuere  suos ;  hinc  maxima  porro 

Accepit  Soma,  ct  patrium  serravit  honorem ; 

Trojaque  nunc,  pueri  Trojanum  dicitur  agmen.(^) 

§  7  After  these  games,  the  ^neas  of  Virgil  sails  from  the 
western  point  of  Sicily  to  his  predestined  dominions*  on  the 
Tiber;  in  Dionysius,  he  sails  from  the  same  place,  though 
without  the  deviation  to  Africa. 

The  first  point  of  Italian  land  which  .£neas  approaches, 
after  his  departure  from  Sicily,  is  the  promontory  of  Palinurus, 
lying  to  the  south  of  Velia.(^^  This  headland  receives  its  name 
from  his  pilots  who  falls  overboard,  and  is  there  washed  ashore, 
according  to  Virgil ;  or  is  buried  there,  according  to  Diodorus.(*^ 


Centauro  mvehitar  magpA,  ScyllAque  Cloanthua 
CkfuIcA,  genua  unde  tioi,  Bomane  Cluonti. — r,  116-23. 

Lower  down,  v.  56i,  the  town  of  Politorium  is  derived  from  Polites,  and  the 
family  of  the  Aiii  from  Aijs ;  v.  668.  Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus,  be- 
longed to  the  Atii,  who  were  a  plebeian  gens,  of  no  great  antiquity  (see 
Cic.  Phil.  iii.  6),  but  the  oonnezion  with  Augustus  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  tracing  it  to  a  Trojan  ancestor.  Conceming  the  6rigin  of  the  name 
Mnestheus,  in  this  oontezt,  see  Klausen,  ubi  sup.  p.  467. 

(104^  See  Suet  Cttnar,  39 ;  Octar.  43;  with  numerous  other  passages, 
quoted  oy  Klausen,  p.  820. 

(105)  T.  696-602.  Compare  Heyne,  Exe.  v.  Klausen  considers  the 
custom  as  ancient,  and  long  prior  to  J.  CsBsar :  he  coigectures,  not  im- 
probablj,  t)iat  tho  name  is  connected  with  the  old  rerb  iroart  or  truart^ 
which  ezprcs!«eH  aninmtiHi  motion ;  p.  823.  The  refiemMuDt^e  of  the  word 
to  the  name  of  the  Pliry^an  city  is  doubtless  accidental. 

(106)  Coni'cruiii^  tho  promontory  Fklinurus,  see  Strab.  Ti.  1»  §  1; 
Plin.N.  H.iii.  10. 

(107)  Alfi.  T.  h3:{-71 ;  Dion.  Hal.  L  63,  SoHniis,  ii.  13.  and  Mela,  ii.4» 
Itlcewise  state  tlint  tlio  promontory  was  nameil  from  tlie  pilot  of  iEneas. 
Paliiiunifl  was  wonliipped  as  a  hero— ' Lues nis  |>estileiitia  Uborantiboat 
r«.*8pondit  oraculu.u,  nuuies  Paliauri  Mie  placaudos.    Ob  quam  rem  non 

Y  2 
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writers  to  the  voyage  of  ^Eneas.  Thus  the  island  of  iEnaria, 
near  Prochyta  (like  ^niis  and  ^nea  in  northern  Greece),  was, 
owing  to  the  similarity  of  sound,  derived  from  .£neas.(^^^  Baiae, 
again,  was  by  some  writers  alleged  to  have  been  named  after 
Boia,  the  nurse  of  Euximus,  a  companion  of  .£neas.(^^^)  The 
name  Capua  was  likewise  generally  traced  to  Capys,  a  Trojan  ; 
even  the  ancient  Hecataeus  of  Miletus  is  said  to  have  known  of 
this  origin,  which  was  naturally  suggested  by  the  resemblance 
of  the  name  to  that  of  Capys,  the  Trojan  prince,  and  fatlier  of 
Anchises,  in  Homer.(*^*)  Coelius  Antipater,  one  of  the  earlier 
Roman  historians,  supposed  Capys,  the  founder  of  Capua,  to 
have  been  the  cousin  of  iEneas ;  and  Virgil  traces  the  name  to 
a  like   origin.  (^^*)     For  a  similar  reason,   the   foundation   of 


(113)  jGnaria  ipsa  a  sUtione  naTiuin  ^neie,  Homero  Inarime  dicta* 
GroKris  I?itliecuaa ;  FUd.  N.  H.  liL  12.  .£nariam  appellavere  locum,  ubi 
^neaa  dastem  a  Trojl  Teniena  appulit ;  Featus,  p.  20.  Compare  Orid, 
Met  xir.  89100. 

(1 13)  Serr.  ad  ^n.  ix.  710.  Foatumioa  de  adrenta  JBnec  et  Lutatins 
Communium  Historiamm,  Boiam  Euzimi  comitis  JEnem^  nutrioem  et  ab 

ejuB  nomine  Baiaa  rocataa  dicunt Varro  et  a  Baio  Ulixia  comite, 

qui  illic  tepultus  eat,  Baiaa  dictaa  tradit.  Compare  Kraoae,  Fragm.  Hiat. 
Bom.  p.  131.320. 

(114)  Hecat.  Fr.  27.  Compare  Iliad,  xx.  239;  ApoDod.  iii.l2,  €2. 
Mullcr,  Etruaker,  toI.  i.  p.  173,  DelieTee  that  the  name  C&poa  is  not  earlier 
than  the  fifth  centuxy  or  the  citr,  and  long  poaterior  to  Hecatcus :  he 
believes  that  the  geofpsphical  worVs  of  this  early  writer  were  interpolated 
and  rerised  in  later  timea. 

(1 15)  Senr.  ad  JEn.  x.  146.  Coeliosque  TVojannm  Capjn  condidisse 
Capuam  tradidit,  eumque  JEnem  fuisae  sobrinum.  There  appears  to  be  no 
CTOimd  for  the  suspicion  of  Krause,  ih.  p.  200,  Uiat  this  Coelius  ia  not 
L.  Coelioa  Anti|)ater  the  historian.  There  waa  a  tomb  of  Capys,  the  founder 
of  the  city,  at  Capua:  a  braxen  plate,  containing  a  marrelloua  prophecy 
of  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  was  said  to  hare  been  diaoorered  in  it  a  short 
time  before  tliat  erent ;  Suet  Cttn.  81.  Virgil  includes  CapTS  among  the 
principal  companions  of  ^Cneas :  .£n.  i.  183 ;  iL  36 ;  ix.  67o ;  and  makes 
Lim  the  eponymous  hero  of  Capua : 

Afluit  et  Mnettheua,  ouem  pulai  pristina  Tumi 

Ageere  moerorum  subiimem  glona  tollit ; 

£t  Capys :  hine  nomen  Campana  dueitur  urbt. 

yEii.  X.  1434S. 

One  story  rcpirsmiiHi  Ilemus  (or Bomus)  tiie  son  of^Eiuaii,  as  founding 
Capua,  and  iiamini:  it  from  bia  great  grandsire,  the  fatlier  of  Anehisea ; 
Dion.  Hnl.  i.  73  ;  Svnccllas,  vol.  L  p.  86C  ^*  B^nn.  A  Icirend  of  a  similar 
nature  ^  aii  a<lopttM  Uy  the  paeuao-Cephalon  ;  Fmgrn.  Ilist.  Gr.  toL  iiL 
p.  70.  SilitM.  M.  177-1>,  likewise  finds  the  origin  of  Csiiua  in  Cajrys,  the 
father  of  Anclit>c«.  Another  explanation  aasumtni  that  Ca]iy8,  the  founder 
of  Capua,  was  a  Tnjan,  but  that  hia  expedition  to  Italy  v^  as  imooimected 
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Caphysd  in  Arcadia  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  connected 
with  a  visit  of  Mieas.Q^^ 

The  last  place  on  the  Campanian  coast,  which  receives  its 
name  from  the  Trojan  expedition,  is  Caieta.  This  feminine 
noun  is,  by  a  fiction  of  frequent  recurrence,  derived  firom  a 
woman.  The  nurse  of  ^neas  is  related  to  have  been  here 
interred,  and  her  tomb  was  doubtless  exhibited  on  some  part  of 
the  coastC^^ 

§  8  The  long  voyage  of  ^neas  has  now  reached  its  pre- 
destined termination,  and   he  lands,  with  his  companions,  at 


with  that  of  ^neaa  ;  Serv.  ad  JSd.  i.  2.  A  fourth  explanation  identified 
the  founder  of  Capua  '^ith  Capys,  tlie  Alban  king,  and  son  of  Capetus  ; 
Serr.  ad  Mn.  x.  146«  See  below,  ch.  x.  §  2.  Livy,  ir.  37,  mentions  the 
received  derivation  of  Capua  from  Capys ;  but  makes  him  a  Samnite 
general  of  the  year  423  b.c,  who  gave  nis  name  to  the  city,  previously 
called  Vultamum.  Livv  himself  nevertheless  prefers  the  derivation 
from  Campi;  which  is  likewise  mentioned  in  Festus,  p.  43.  Capys  the 
Samnite  is  moreover  adduced  by  Serv.  JEn.  x.  145.  Serrius  here  enume- 
rates three  additional  explanations,  via.,  one  by  Varro,  the  text  of  which 
is  corrupt,  but  which  denved  it  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  mild- 
nets  of  the  climate ;  and  two  from  the  Etruscan  word  CapyM,  which  signi- 
fied a  hawk.  One  of  the  latter  etymologies  traced  the  word  to  an  augury 
of  a  hawk  ;  the  other  derived  the  name  from  that  of  a  founder  who  was 
called  hawk,  because  he  had  crooked  toes.  The  latter  origin  is  likewise 
given  by  Festus,  in  Capuam.  p.  43.  Both  these  Etruscan  etymolof^ies  are 
rejectea  by  Muller,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  172.  Strabo,  v.  4,  §  3,  derives  the 
name  Capua  from  caput,  because  it  was  the  head  of  twelve  cities.  Some 
form  like  Capitolium  seems  however  a  more  natural  derivative  from  caput. 
Compare  Muller,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  171-3 ;  Klausen,  lb.  p.  6(K) ;  Baoul- 
Pochette,  Hist,  des  Col.  Greoques,  voL  ii.  p.  356. 

(fi6)  AboTe,p.  811. 

(117)         Tn  quoque  litoribus  nostris,  ^neia  nutrix, 
^ternam  moriens  famam,  Caieta,  dedisti ; 
£t  nunc  servat  honos  sedem  tuus,  ossaque  nomon 
Hes^rii  in  magni,  si  qua  est  ea  gloria,  signat. 
At  pius  exeqoiis  ^neas  rite  solutis, 
Aggere  oomposito  tumult,  ^. — JEn,  vii.  1-6. 

CompareOvid,  Met.xiv.157  ;  441-44^  who  gives  an  inscription  for  her  tomb. 
Dion.  Hal.  i.  53  (compare  Klausen,  p.  1049,  note),  mentions  the  nurse  of 
JEneBB,  as  does  otrabo,  v.  3,  §  6 ;  but  the  latter  derive.4  the  name  from 
coicro,  the  Laceda>nioninu  word  for  hollows  the  nei^hlxtiiring  town  of 
FonnisD  being,  according  to  him,  a  Laoedsmonian  fouitdation.  Solinus, 
ii.  13,  says :  '  Par  Mcuti'iiiia  est  inter  auctores  a  ^ubfntatoru  .-Lnoie  appel- 
latum  Palinurum,  atiihicine  Misenum,  a  consobrw/l  IxMu-ofiiain  insulam,  a 
sntrice  Caietaio,  ah  iixorc  Lavinium.'  The  writer  Dc  Origin.  Crcut.  Uom. 
e.  1^  records  an  evplunution  which  derived  the  name  of  Caieta  from  the 
woman  who  stimulated  the  Trojan  matrons  to  burn  the  slii])S,  tracing  it  to 
the  Greek  Koim.    Scrvius  Ukewiae  *lln<l^  to  this  explanaiion,  adding  that 
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Laurentum,(*^®)  near  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tiber.  A  detach- 
ment of  his  expedition,  however,  was  supposed  to  have  sailed 
still  further  north,  and  to  have  formed  a  permanent  colony  in 
the  Island  of  Sardinia;  whose  descendants  continued,  in  sub- 
sequent times,  to  bear  the  name  of  Ilienses,  in  memory  of  tlieir 
Trojan  ongin.Q^^)  Some  Trojans  were  likewise  supposed  to  have 
penetrated  as  far  as  Gaul.(^^ 

It  should  be  observed  that  along  the  whole  coast  of  Italy 
and  Sicily,  which  iEneas  was  fabled  to  have  visited,  there  were 
legendary  reminiscences  of  Ulysses,  which  rivalled,  if  they  did 
not  outnumber,  those  of  the  Trojan  wanderer.  As  soon  as  many 
of  the  imaginary  places  described  in  the  Odyssey  were  identified 
with  real  locahties  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  it  wa^  natural 
that  the  celebrated  name  of  Ulysses  should  become  attached  to 
other  spots  in  the  same  region.     The  Thrinacria  of  Homer  had  at 


this  was  the  soene  of  the  event.  He  further  states  that  acme  authoritiei 
made  Caieta  the  narae  of  Creu8a,aiid  some  of  Ascaniua.  '  Hane  alii  JEnea, 
alii  CreusflD,  alii  Ascanii  Dutricem  volunt  Lectum  tameo  est  in  Philologia 
in  hoc  loco  classem  Trojanorum  casu  concrematam :  onde  Caieta  dicta,  aw6 
row  KaUuf  ;*  ad  ^n.  rii.  1.  Concerning  the  burning  of  the  ships,  see  above, 
p.  319.  The  mythology  reUting  to  Caieta  is  collected  by  KJaosen, 
p.  10^1^6,  who  attempts  a  Latin  etymology  of  the  name. 

(ii8)  Dion.  HaL  L  73 ;  Appian,  Hist.  Kom.  i.  1 ;  Iatj,u  I,  mentions 
the  Laurens  ager  as  the  plaos  of  his  landing.  Vu^,  ^n.  vii.  29-32,  is  not 
very  precise  u  his  description.  See  Hevne,  £xc.  ii.  and  iii.  ad  JSn.  riu 
Ovid  follows  the  .£neid.  Met.  xir.  417.  According  to  Virsil,  the  voyage 
of  ^neas  occupies  at  least  seven  years ;  JEn,  L  756 ;  t.  62o, 

(119)  The  Ilienses  in  Sardinia  were  derived  from  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  JSneas,  according  to  Pftux^x.  17,  §  6.  _Tkey  were  a  Trojan 

I. 


colony  according  to  Sallust,  ap.  Serv.  ^n.  L  601.  Compare  Livy,  xl.  19 ; 
X1L12. 

(110)  Aiunt  quidam  paacoa  post  excidiam  Troj«.  fvgitantea  Gnreot 
nbiqua  disperses,  loca  luse  oceupasse  tunc  vaoua.  Aminian.  MaroelliiL 
XV.  9.    The  Arvemi  were  aaid  to  be  a  Trojan  eolony : 

Arvemoque  ausi  Latio  se  fingers  fratrot , 
Sanguine  ab  Iliaco  populi. — Luean,  i.  427. 

A  similar  claim  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  .£dui ;  Cirsar,  B.  G.  i.  38; 
Cio.  £p.  ad  Div.  vii.  10;  Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  25.  The*  mytliiral  founder  of 
Pneneste  was  ^'cneraily  called  Cswulus,  whose  man'elluu«  l>irth  was  cele- 
brated :  but  one  li*^c*iid  referred  its  origin  to  C^rras.  a  companioB  of 
JEneas;  Fcstu^.  in  ChtuIus,  p.  44.  Sulmo  was  also  sai<l  to  have  been 
founded  by  b<*lwiiui«,  a  companion  of  ^neai*;  Ovid.  Futt.  iv.  79-80. 
Uly^se«  wstf  fU)>|H>riiHl  to  liavc  penrtrated  into  Calcdouia  ;  Soluiua,  c,  22  s 
Catidoniruii  an;:uliiii,  in  quo  receasu  Ulyxeui  Caledonia*  appulsum  rnani* 
festat  ara  Gnccu  litcris  scripta  toUub. 
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• 

an  early  period  been  identified  with  Sicily;  Charybdis  and  Scylla 
had  been  likewise  placed  in  the  Straits  of  Me88ina.(^^)  Sicily 
again  was  the  region  selected  for  the  habitation  of  the  Cyclopes ; 
the  LaBstrygones  were  sometimes  placed  in  the  same  i8land,(^^ 
sometimes  near  Formias  in  Italy.(^^  The  island  of  the  Sirens, 
also,  was  assigned  both  to  Sicily  and  Italy.  Even  in  the  ancient 
Theogony  of  Hesiod  is  to  be  found  a  trace  of  the  belief  which 
localized  Circe  in  Latium;(^^)  and  the  tomb  of  Elpenor  was 
shown  on  the  Latin  coa8t(^  The  island  of  Calypso  was 
moreover  discovered  to  have  been  situated  off  the  Lacinian 
promontory  ;(^  and  the  name  of  the  Island  of  iEolus  was  at 


*  (i3i)  Thucyd.  iv.  24,  says  that  the  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily  is 
the  Charybdis,  through  which  Ulysaea  sailed.  In  this  narrow  channel,  he 
adds,  the  currents  from  the  Tyrrnenian  and  Sicilian  seas  meet,  and  break 
against  each  other  with  much  violenoe.  Compare  Grrote.  toI.  i.  p.  336, 
4^6,  on  the  legends  respectinj^  the  presence  of  Ulysses  and  other  wanderers 
from  Troy  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy. 

(laa)  Thucyd.  TI.  2.  roXai^raroc  |iiy  Xiyoyrcu  IvjUpu  rirl  rifc  X**9^ 
K^gXmKtc  Kal  Aaterpwy^c  o/cq^at.  Compare  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  569.  Sd*aDO, 
i.  2,  §9,  states  that  tae  Cyclopes  were  placed  near  ^tna,  the  Lasstrygons 
near  *Leontium. 

(123)  See  Herat.  Carm.  iii.  16,  t.  34 ;  ib.  17,  v.  1-9.  The  noble  Boman 
family  of  Lamue  derived  their  origin  from  Lamus,  king  of  the  Lo^strygons, 
mentioned  in  Od.  z.  10. 

(134)  Theog.  1011-6.  Ulynes  and  Circe  beget  A  grins  and  Latinus, 
who,  in  the  recesses  of  the  sacred  islands,  rule  over  aU  the  Tyrrhenians. 
On  this  passage,  seeMuller's  Etmsker,  rol.  i.  n.  189.  Ciroeii,  on  the 
Campanian  coast,  obtained  its  name  from  this  oelief.  See  Dion.  Hal. 
ir.  63  ;  Heyne,  £zc.  i.  ad  ^n.  rii.  The  cup  of  Ulysses  (alluding  to  Od. 
z.  316)  was  shown  at  this  place ;  Strab.  r.  3,  §  6. 

The  connexion  of  Circe  with  the  ancient  Italian  god  Picus  TaboTe, 
p.  299,  note  7),  has  arisen  from  the  identification  of  the  abode  or  Circe 
with  the  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Latium.  Compare  ^n.  rii.  282. 
Ciroe  received  dirine  honours  at  Circeii :  *  Ciroen  coloni  nostri  Circeienses 
.  religiose  colunt,'.says  Ciocro ;  K.  D.  iii.  19.  The  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  peculiar  poisonous  plant  which  grew  at  Circsum  (Aristot.  Mirab. 
Ausc.  78)  doubtless  originated  in  the  notion  of  Ciroe  as  a  venefica, 

(135)  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  r.  8;  Scylaz,  p.  166,  ed.  Klauscn; 
Flin.  H.  N.  XT.  36.    Com})are  Od.  x.  552-60;  xL  51-80;  xii.  9-15. 

(ia6)  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  15.  O^gia,  the  land  of  Calypso,  was  far  away 
in  the  sea;  Od.  rii.  214:  xii.  418.  ^^  iv  A/u^^ry,  Sei  t  ufi<;,a\6{:  ion 
•oXitfvfCf  !•  ^'  Compan'  ^'itzscli,  Anm.  sur  Oa.  toI.  i.  p.  10.  In  Tlu- 
tarch's  time,  Ogygia  wa;*  said  to  be  an  island  fire  days'  sail  to  the 
west  of  Britain ;  screral  new  fnhulous  circumstances  being  addeil.  'Jlio 
island  receded  as  discovery  adxancrd;  Plut.  de  fac.  in  orbe  Inn.  c,  20. 
Compare  the  similar  ac*cimnt  in  Def.  Orac.  18.  Concemins^  the  idiMilifica- 
tion  of  fictitious  names  in  the  Odyssey  with  real  places  iu  Italy  and  Sicily, 
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an  early  date  transferred  to  the  Lipari  Islanda(^  With  this 
groundwork  to  build  upon,  it  was  easy  for  the  mythologist  to 
say  that  Scylak^um  was  founded  by  Ulysses  ;(^  to  place  a 
watch-tower  of  Ulysses  in  the  Ithacesian  Islands  near  Hippo- 
nium;(^^  to  assign  a  heroum  near  Temesa,  in  the  Bruttian 
territory,  to  Polites,  a  companion  of  Ulysses  ;(^^  to  trace  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  in  the  same  country,  to  this 
renowned  wanderer  ;Q^)  to  give  a  heroum  near  Laus  to  another 
of  his  companions  named  Dracon  ;Q^  and  to  find  in  him  a 
founder  for  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Surrentine  promontory. (***)  Telegonus,  moreover,  the  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  penetrates  further  into  the  interior :  he  is  the 
mythical  founder  of  Tusculum  ;(^^)  and  Octavius  Maniilius  of 
Tusculum,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  is  related  to  have 
traced  his  descent  through  Telegonus  to  Uly88e8.(^^)  Some- 
times the  names  of  the  Greek  and  Trojan  hero  are  confounded 
in  the  legendary  phantasmagoria ;  and  the  same  place  is  succes- 
sively connected  with  both.  Thus  in  one  part  of  the  coast, 
Polites  is  a  companion  of  Ulysses,  who  is  worshipped  as  a  hero; 
in  another,  he  is  a  companion  of  ^neas,  who  founds  a  dty.Q^ 
BaisD  and  Misenum  are  variously  reported  to  have  been  named 
after  companions  of  both  heroes  ;Q^  and  the  visit  of  Ulysses 


§ee  Nitxtch,  ib.  vol.  iii.  p.  xxxr.  Bee  alio  Ukert,  Geogr.  der  Or.  and  Bta. 
i.  2,  p.  310-9 ;  and  Voeicker,  Homeriache  Gfugrapliie,  p.  106-126,  oo  the 
geography  of  the  Odyaaey. 

(127)  Nitzach,  ib.  toL  liL  p.  94.    See  Thue.  iii.  116. 

(138)  SeiT.  ad  ^o.  iii.  563. 

(129)  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  13;  Solin.  iii.  2. 

(130)  See  Strab.  ri.  1,  §  6.  Politea,  a  oompaoioQ  of  Ulyaaea,  in  Od. 
z.  2^.  Anotlrer  atory  with  full  deiaila  reapectiug  the  hero  of  Teroeaa,  ia 
in  Paoa.  ri.  6.  §  7-11 ;  Comp.  iElian,  V.  H.  riiL  18.  See  Ukewiae  NiUach« 
ib.  Tol.  i.  p.  36. 

(131)  SoUd.  ii.  9.        (132)    Strab.  ri.  1,  §  1.         (i^  Strab.  t.  i,  §  8. 

(134)  SeeHorai.Carm  iji.  2<.';8,iritliOreUi'aiio4ei  Grid,  Fast.  iii.  t»2; 
IT.  71. 

(135)  Liry.  L  49;  Dion.  Hal.  It.  45.  Aeoordtng  to  nyRinon,  Fab.  137, 
Italna,  the  aon  of  Pcrnt'lo|>«'  and  Telegooua* gare  hia  naiae to  Italy. 

(136)  Abore,  n.  13i);  Senr.  a*l  JEn,  r.  664. 

(137)  Aborr,  no(e«i  h*J  antl  113.  where  tbcrr are  eompaniooa  of.Knraa. 
In  Sirabo,  i.  2,  §  18,  and  v.  4.  ^  (>,  they  are  oaUad  eonpaaiaiu  of  Ulynacax 
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to  EEades  is  connected  by  the  ancients  with  the  same  Avemus, 
near  Cumsa,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  descent  of  ^Slneas  with  the 
SibyL(^^  iEneas  is  likewise  described  by  the  Roman  poets  as 
finding  companions  of  Ulysses,  who  had  been  abandoned  by  him 
in  his  course :  thus  he  meets  with  one  in  Yirgil  who  had  been 
left  in  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  ;(^  and  in  Ovid  with  another 
who  had  stayed  behind  at  Cumss.(^^  The  Trojan  hero  is  how- 
ever supposed  to  sail  in  safety  by  the  island  of  CSrce,  and  to 
hear  at  a  distance  the  roaring  of  the  enchanted  wild  beasts; 
whereas  his  Grecian  predecessor  had  been  here  exposed  to 
imminent  danger  firom  the  charms  of  the  sorcere88L(^^^)  In  one 
account  ascribed  to  HeUanicus,  ^£neas  and  Ulysses  come  to- 
gether to  Italy  firom  the  country  of  the  Molossians,  and  found 
Boma(^^  Even  the  Aigonauts,  whose  voyage  was  generally 
placed  in  the  eastern  waters,  were  not  altogether  excluded  from 
this  mythological  kaleidoscope ;  for,  according  to  the  report  of 


BerriiiB  sd  .£11.  ix.  710,  mentioiit  both  legends :  on  iii.  441,  and  vi.  106, 
he  makes  Baius,  the  eponymous  hero  of  fiaisD,  a  companion  of  Ulysaea. 
Tsetzes,  ad  Ljc.  694,  sajs  that  Bains  was  a  pilot  of  Ulysses,  who  was 
boned  in  Sicily.  Stepb.  Bys,  in  Bam,  says  that  the  mountain  of  Cephallenia. 
■o  called,  deriTcd  its  name  fiom  Baius,  the  pilot  of  Ulysses. 

(138)  See  Strab.  t.  4,  §  6 ;  Dio  Cass.  xlTiii.  60.  EDhoms,  ib.,  plaoea 
the  Cmimerians  of  the  0<urssey  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (Fragm.  46). 
The  real  localities  assignea  to  the  Cimmerians  were  howerer  very  Tarioos. 
Bee  Ukert,  Geogr.  der  6r.  nnd  R.  iiL  2,  p.  300-79  :  and  concerning  the 
passage  of  Ephoms,  p.  376.  The  belief  tliat  Cnm»  was  the  seat  S  the 
ptKuta  of  Ulysses  is  alluded  to  hr  Serrius,  .£n.  tL  106.  Compare  IQausen, 
ib.  p.  1129.  Dio  Cassins,  ib.,  tninks  that  a  female  statue  at  Areniam  is 
the  statue  of  Calypso. 

(139)  Sum  patrii  ex  Ithacft.  comes  infelicis  Ulixi, 
Komen  Achcmenides. 

JEn.  iii.  613-4. 

(140)  Hie  quoque  substiterat  post  t«dia  longa  lahomm 
^  NerSiWMacamis,  eom^Texperientis^Uhxi. 

Met.  xiv.  158-9. 

Orid  represents  Macareus  as  recognising  his  former  comrade  Achmnenides 
among  toe  foUowers  of  iEneas. 

(141)  JEn.  Tii.  10-24.  Compan*  Grid,  Met.  xit.  247,  446 ;  Fef»tus,  in 
Satumia,  p.  322.  The  Scni>t4tr  d«*  Dri^.  €rent.  Bom.  c.  12,  dcriven  tlio 
custom  of  oorering  the  bead  in  s  icrilicing,  from  the  supposed  fact  tliat 
^neas,  when  be  was  imm(»liitiiic:  the  white  sow,  was  surprised  by  the  fioct 
of  Ulysses,  and  covered  his  liend  for  eouoealment.  A  dillereut  cxjilonatiou 
of  this  eustom  is  given  by  Mat  rub.  Sat.  iiL  6. 

(143)  Ap.  Dion*  Hal.  i  72. 
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to  EEades  is  connected  by  the  ancients  with  the  same  Avemus, 
near  Camsa,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  descent  of  ^£neas  with  the 
SibyL(^  iEneas  is  likewise  described  by  the  Roman  poets  as 
finding  companions  <^  Ulysses,  who  had  been  abandoned  by  him 
in  his  course :  thus  he  meets  with  one  in  Yirgil  who  had  been 
left  in  the  cave  <^  the  Cyclops  ;(^  and  in  Ovid  with  another 
who  had  stayed  behind  at  Cumss.(^^  The  Trojan  hero  is  how- 
ever supposed  to  sail  in  safety  by  the  island  of  CSrce,  and  to 
hear  at  a  distance  the  roaring  of  the  enchanted  wild  beasts; 
whereas  his  Grecian  predecessor  had  been  here  exposed  to 
imminent  danger  from  the  charms  of  the  8orcere88L(^^^  In  one 
account  ascribed  to  HeUanicus,  JSneas  and  Ulysses  come  to- 
gether to  Italy  from  the  country  of  the  Molossians,  and  found 
Bome(^^  Even  the  Aigonaut%  whose  voyage  was  generally 
placed  in  the  eastern  waters^  were  not  altogether  excluded  from 
this  mythological  kalddosoope ;  for,  according  to  the  report  of 


Ssnriiis  sd  .£11.  ix.  710,  meotioiit  both  legends :  on  iii.  441,  and  tL  106* 
he  makes  Baius,  the  eponymous  hero  of  fiaue,  a  companion  of  UlyMea. 
TMtsea,  ad  hje.  094^  tays  that  Bains  was  a  piloi  of  Ulysses,  who  was 
bmedinSiefly.  Steph.  JB^s,  in Baili, says  that  the monntain of  Ccphallfnia, 
so  eaDed,  derired  its  name  from  Batns,  the  pilot  of  Ulysses. 

(i^)  See  Strab.  r.  4,  C  6 ;  Dio  Cass.  xlriiL  60.  Eoboms,  ib.,  plaees 
the  Cmmierians  of  the  0<msey  in  the  same  neighbooniood  (Fragm.  46). 
The  real  localities  assignea  to  the  Cimmerians  were  howerer  rery  Tsrioos. 
Bee  Ukert,  Geogr.  der  6r.  nnd  B.  iiL  2,  p.  300-79  :  and  concerning  the 
passage  of  Epbojus,  p.  876.  The  belief  that  Come  was  the  seat  S  the 
si«nMofUly8MisaUadadtobT8ernas,.£n.TL106.  Compare  KTansm, 
ib.  p.  1129.  Dio  Cassins,  ib.,  tninks  that  a  female  statna  at  Aremiun  is 
the  statue  of  Calypso. 

(139)  Sum  patrii  ex  Ithacft,  comes  infeliris  Ulixi, 

Nomen  Aduemenides. 

.£n.  liL  618-4. 


(140)  Hie  qiioqne  snbstiteiat  post  t«dia  longa  laboram 
I^eritins  liaeareiis,  cooms  ezperientis  Ulixi. 

Met  xiT.  158-9. 

Orid  represents  Macareus  as  recognising  his  former  comrade  Adurmenides 
amoog  tae  IbDowers  of  JEntmM. 

(141)  JEn.  TiL  10-84.  Comptir.-  Orid«  Met  xir.  247,  446 ;  Fef  tu.s  in 
Satnniia,  p.  822.  The  Scnpt4»r  d**  Ori^.  Gent  Bom.  c.  12,  di-riven  tho 
custom  of  corering  the  h«>ad  in  » icrificmg,  from  the  supposed  fac-t  tliat 
.^neaa,  when  be  was  immoLitinc:  the  white  sow,  was  swprisc^  by  the  fli^et 
of  Ulysses,  and  corered  hu<  Lead  for  eoneealment  A  diflereut  exjilonatiou 
of  this  custom  is  giren  by  Mac  rob.  Sat  iiL  6. 

(143)  Ap.  Ptoo.  HaL  i  72. 
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miraculous  sources  were  in  their  time  nearly  dried  up.  Cloee  to 
this  spot  were  two  altars,  shown  to  Dionysius,  where  Maeas 
was  related  to  have  made  his  first  sacrifice — a  thank-offering  for 
the  gift  of  water.O*^) 

The  Trojans  are  induced  to  make  the  Latin  coast  the  term  of 
their  wanderings,  by  the  prediction  respecting  the  eating  of  their 
tables,  which  is  supposed  to  be  here  acddentally  fulfilled.  The 
table  which  they  eat,  is  either  the  parsley  bed  on  which  they  are 
sitting,  or  the  slices  of  wheaten  bread  on.  which  their  food  is  laid. 
As  to  the  prophecy  itself  it  is  variously  referred  to  Venus,  to  the 
Oracle  of  Dodona,  to  the  Erythrasan  Sibyl,  to  the  Harpies,  to 
Helenus,  and  to  Anchisea(^^ 

A  spot  near  Laurentum  bore  the  name  of  Troy,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  original  resting-place  of  the  Trojan 
exiles.  Cato  described  this  Troy  as  a  town,  founded  by  JSneaa(^^ 
lavy  compares  it  with  the  district,  or  paguSf  on  the  Venetian 
coast,  which  was  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  of  Troja  from 
Antenor.(^^  Similar  applications  of  names  of  Trojan  localities 
in  Epirus,  and  Egesta,  have  been  already  pointed  out.(^'^)  This 
too  is  the  foundation  to  which  Strabo  seems  to  allude,  when  he 
describes  ^neas  as  building  a  dty  twenty-four  stadia  from  the 

(147)  Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  ii  detcribed  m  landing  00  the  Lsnren- 
tian  ooaat,  when  she  rejoins  JBneat  in  Italy ;  aooording  to  the  ftrangelj 
concocted  legend,  which  identifies  her  with  the  Latin  nymph  Anna  Ferenna ; 
Grid.  Fast  ui.  699 ;  Saina,  viii.  68 ;  abore,  n.  82. 

(148)  S6eVir||r.iEn.  iii.  265-7, 394;  vii.  112—29,  with  Heyne,  Exc.  Tiii.  ad 
lib.  lii.  and  Exc.  u.  ad  lib.  riL ;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  65;  Varro  ap.  Senr.  ^n.  iii.  256j 
Script,  de  Orig.  Gent  Bom.  c.  10-12.  DioCasa.roL  i.  p.4,  ed.  Bekker.  Lyco- 
phion,  T.  1250 ;  Conon,  Narr.  46.  Virgil  seems  to  nare  forgotten,  in  the 
seventh  book,  the  denunciation  of  the  Harpies,  and  the  consolatory  admoni- 
tion of  Helenus,  in  the  third  book.  Concemin|(  the  prophetic  functions  of 
Anchises,  see  ILlansen,  p.  1019.  One  of  the  origins  of  the  town  of  Crustu* 
merium  referred  it  to  the  crusitUa  pamis  eaten  by  the  Trojans ;  Senr. 
.£n.  TiL  631. 

(140)  Ap.  Serr.  JEn.  L  6,  rii.  168 ;  eonf.  ad  xL  316  (Krauso,  p.  102\ 
See  KJausen,  p.  810 — ^20.  Having  mentioned  the  arriTal  of  Mnvan  at 
XiSUrentam,  Appian  adds  :  tt-Bu  tai  crparoTUoyaitroviiigyvraif  Kai  rt'iv  acriiy 
aw*  Ictiyov  Tpoiay  KoXovet, — IIi.**t.  lioni.  i.  1. 

(150)  In  quem  prinium  e^cssi  sunt  locum,  Troja  jocatur.  pa;:0(|Uo 
inde  Trojano  nomen  est.  gi^n.s  iinivorsa  Vi*neti  appellaii,  L  1.  Stcph.  Byz. 
in  Tpola  s^aks  also  both  of  the  Troy  in  the  Venetian  and  of  that  in  iLo 
Latu  territory. 

(151)  Abore,  p.  313, 318. 
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miiBcoloas  sources  were  in  their  time  nearly  dried  up.  Close  to 
this  spot  were  two  altan^  shown  to  Dionysius^  where  i£!neas 
was  related  to  have  made  his  first  sacrifice — a  thank-oflfering  for 
the  gift  of  water.(**^ 

The  Trojans  are  induced  to  make  the  Latin  coast  the  term  of 
their  wanderings,  by  the  prediction  respecting  the  eating  of  their 
tables,  idiich  is  supposed  to  be  here-  accidentally  fulfilled.  The 
table  which  they  eat^  is  either  the  parsley  bed  on  which  they  are 
sittingy  or  the  slices  of  wheaten  bread  on.  which  their  food  is  laid. 
Jlb  to  the  prophecy  itself  it  is  variously  referred  to  Venus,  to  the 
Qrade  of  Dodona,  to  the  Eiythrasan  Sibyl,  to  the  Harpies,  to 
Helenus,  and  to  Anchisea(^^ 

A  spot  near  Lanrentum  b(H«  the  name  of  Troy,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  original  resting-place  of  the  Trojan 
exilea  Cato  described  this  Troy  as  a  town,  founded  by  JEnena^Q^ 
livy  compares  it  with  the  district,  or  pagus^  on  the  Voietian 
ooast^  which  was  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  of  Troja  firom 
Antenor.(^'^  Similar  applications  of  names  of  Trojan  localities 
in  Epirus,  and  Egesta^  have  been  already  pomted  out.(^")  This 
too  is  the  foundation  to  which  Strabo  seems  to  allude,  when  he 
describes  ^nA^uy  as  building  a  dty  twenty-four  stadia  from  the 

(147)  Anna,  the  lister  of  Dido,  is  described  as  Isnding  00  the  Laaren- 
tian  ooMt,  when  she  rejoins  Mnetm  in  Italr ;  according  to  the  rtrangdy 
concocted  Wend,  which  identifiet  her  with  iLe  Latin  nymph  Anna  Ferenna; 
Ovid.  Fast.  ui.  699;  Silios.  tuL  68 ;  shore,  n.  82. 

(148)  Seeyir||;..£n.  iiL  265-7, 894;  vii.  112—29.  with  Heyne,  Exc  riii.  ad 
lib.  lii.  and  Exc.  u.  ad  lib.  viL;  IHon.  HaL  i.  65;  Varro  ap.  Serr,  JEn,  iiL  266; 
Script,  de  Orig.  Gent.  Bom.  c.  10-12.  Dio  Ciis.toL  i.  p.  4,  ed.  Bekker.  Lyco- 
phron,  T.  1250 ;  Conon,  Narr.  46.  Virgil  teems  to  nsTe  forgotten,  in  tba 
•erenth  book,  the  denunciation  of  the  Harpiea,  and  the  conaolatory  admoni- 
tion of  Helenus,  in  the  third  book.  Concerning  the  mophetic  functions  of 
Anchiset,  see  KIsnsen,  p.  1019.  One  of  the  origins  of  the  town  of  Crustu- 
merium  referred  it  to  the  crmsiula  pama  eaten  by  the  Trojans ;  Senr. 
.£n.TiL631. 

(149)  Ap.  Serr.  JSn.  L  6,  rii.  168;  eonH  ad  xL  316  (Krausc,  p.  in2\ 
See  Klausen,  p.  810—20.    llariug  mentioned  the  arri?al  of  ^oca^  at 

Xjaorentum,  Appian  adds  :  li-Ba  gai  erparowtimfmifviiugym'aif  gai  Tt)v  dmrtft^ 
Av'  Uuvou  Tooiav  KaXmrn^t.^-Ul^t.  lloui.  i.  1. 


dr'  Uutfov  Tpoiaw 

(tSp)  In  qnem  prioium  e^Ti^ssi  sunt  locum,  TVcja  rocatur.  pa;:o<|uo 
inde  Trojano  nomen  est.  gt^n:*  univcisa  Veneti  appellsii,  L  1.  Steph.  Byz. 
in  Tpoia  sjjeaks  also  both  of  the  Troy  in  the  Venetian  and  of  tliat  in  iLo 
Latm  temtofj. 

(151)  Abore,  p.  313,318. 
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sea,  distinct  from  Lavinium.(**')  Other  accounts  represent  Lavi- 
nium  as  the  first  foundation  of  .£nea&(^^)  These  legendary 
stories  fluctuate  from  author  to  author :  not  being  founded  on 
authentic  testimony,  they  did  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  any 
fixed  standard. 

Another  oracular  warning  which  ^neas  had  received,  directed 
him  to  choose  a  quadruped  for  his  guide,  and  wherever  it  stopped, 
to  build  a  city.(^^)  During  the  celebration  of  his  first  religious 
rites,  a  pregnant  sow  had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  sacii- 
ficers,  and  did  not  rest  until  she  had  reached  a  small  eminence 
twenty-four  stadia,  or  three  miles,  from  the  sea-shore.  While  he 
is  doubting  whether  this  barren  spot  would  be  suitable  for  his 
new  settlement,(^^')  he  hears  a  voice  from  the  thicket,  ^^hich 
admonishes  him  to  establish  himself  in  this  place — ^for  that  his 
descendants  will  acquire  much  fertile  land,  and  rule  over  a  great 
empire ;  and  that  in  as  many  years,  as  the  sow  produces  young, 
they  will  found  a  large  and  flourishing  dty.Q^  Another  ac- 
count represented  this  revelation  as  having  been  made  to  him  in 
a  vision  by  a  divine  being.  '  Which  of  those  versions  is  true 
(says  Dionysius),  the  gods  alone  know.'(^^')     On  the  next  day. 


(152)  T.  3,  §  2.  This  aoconnt  seeiiis  to  be  confused ;  for  Dionytim,  i. 
66,  describes  the  site  of  LaTinium  as  distant  twenlh^-four  stadia  fnmi  the  sea. 

(153)  Dio  Cass,  ubi  sup.  (154)  iJion.  Hal.  i.  65. 

(155)  Turn  JEucBM  «gre  patiebaiur  in  eum  devenisse  affrum,  macer- 
rimum  littorosissiniumaue ;  Fabius  \faTimns,  ap.  Serr.  ad  JEjl.  L  7.  Sea 
Krause,  Fraf^.  Hist.  Item.  p.  170. 

(156)  This  account  of  Diom'sins  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  Gato,  ap. 
Script,  de  On^.  G.  R.  e.  12.  Cato  describes  Uie  sunematund  waminff  as 
having  been  given  him  bv  the  Penates  during  his  sleep.  Virgil,  in  Tike 
manner,  supposes  a  propnecy  to  hare  been  uttered  by  Faunus  in  the  AJbu- 
nean  grore  to  King  Latinus,  in  which  the  future  empire  of  Borne  is 
predicted: 

Ke  pete  connubiis  natam  sociare  Latinia, 
O  mea  progenies,  thaUiniis  neu  erede  paratis. 
Extemi  renient  generi,  qui  sanguine  nostrum 
Nomen  in  astra  icrant.  quorumque  ab  stirpe  nepotea 
Omnia  sub  pcdibus,  <|ua  Sol  utrumque  recumns 
Aspieit  Ooeanuni,  vcrtique  rcgique  Tidebunt. 

.£n.Tii.9<V— 101. 
A  dream  of  Ehea  Silrin,  pn>plietic  of  the  greatness  of  Some,  is  relatcil  in 
Orid,  Fast.  iiL  27 — 38.   AVith  tlie  prophecies  of  the  greatness  of  ]{otm\  to 
.£neas,  compare  the  prophecy  of  Komulus  to  Pkoealas  Julius,  in  Liry ,  i.  It;. 

( 1 57)  Fabius  Fictor  mentioned  the  omen  of  the  white  tow,  and  the  divbo 
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Hearing  that  a  part  of  his  territory  is  occupied  by  a  body  of 
strangers,  he  takes  alarm,  draws  oflf  his  forces  from  the  Butulian 
campaign,  and  marches  against  the  Trojans.  A  hostile  encounter 
is  however  prevented  by  the  timely  interposition  of  the  gods. 
Latinus  is  warned  in  his  sleep  by  a  native  deity  to  admit  the 
Trojans  as  settlers  in  his  territory:  ^Deas  receives  a  similar 
admonition  not  to  engage  with  the  army  of  Latinus.(^^^)  After 
a  colloquy  between  the  two  chieftains,(^^  a  treaty  is  concluded, 
by  which  the  Aborigines  grant  to  the  Trojans  forty  stadia  of  land 
in  every  direction  from  the  hill  which  they  have  occupied ;  and 
the  Trojans  undertake  to  assist  the  Aborigines  against  the  ButulL 
Hereupon,  the  two  armies  unite,  march  against  the  Butuli,  and 
defeat  them.  They  then  return,  and  ^neas  completes  the  walls 
of  his  newly-founded  town,  which  he  names  Lavinium,  either 
from  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  according  to  the  Roman 
account,  or,  according  to  some  Greek  mjrthographers,  from  Launa^ 
the  daughter  of  Anius,  who  dies  and  is  buried  here.(^^ 

The  birth  of  the  thirty  swine  was  not  the  only  prodigy  which 
attended  the  foundation  of  Lavinium.  A  fire  having  arisen  spon- 
taneously in  the  neighbouring  grove,  a  wolf  was  seen  to  bring 


(i6i)  i.  67. 

(i6a)  The  speeches  nude  on  this  oocssion  are  set  out  st  length  by 
Dionjsius,  L  68.  They  are  written  in  Thucydidean  style.  iEueas  apolo- 
gises for  his  intmsive  descent  on  the  territory  of  Latinus,  on  the  ffround 
of  necessity,  subjoining  the  apophthegm  s  Awa^  ii  ^vyyym/itit  dl^y  rd  Acoi- 
mop, 

(163)  i.  69.  Li  the  beginmng  of  the  ^neid,  iEneas  is  said  to  come  to 
the  Lavinia  liilora,  hj  an  anticipation.  The  foundation  of  LariniuoA  is 
not  included  in  the  action  of  the  poem.  Senrius,  in  his  note  on  ^n.  i.  2, 
as  elsewhere,  confounds  Laurentum  and  LaTinium.  Latintu  is  introduced 
in  a  wholly  different  character  into  a  foundation  legend  of  the  city  of  Locri, 
which  is  related  bv  Conon,  Narr.  8.  Alcinous  and  Locrus  are  the  sons  of 
Pharax,  long  of  Scneria  (or  Coreyra).  A  quarrel  takes  place  between  the 
brothers ;  whereupon  Locrus  settles  in  Italy,  snd  marries  Lavinia,  tlia 
daughter  of  King  Latinus.  Shortly  afVeni-anis  Hercules  arrives  in  Italy* 
with  the  oxen  of  Geryones  from  Erythes.  and  is  hospitably  entertained  by 
r>H*ru!4.  Latinus,  bemg  on  a  visit  to  his  daui^hter,  sees  the  oxen,  admires 
th<*tn,  and  drives  some  of  them  away :  but  Hercules  discorars  the  theft, 
nn<l  kills  Latinus  with  an  arrow.  Li  t)ii:»  Ktory.  Latinus  fills  the  place  of 
Cncus.  and  steals  the  oxen  of  Hrri'ult**.  M  orooTer  Locrus  marries  Larinia^ 
thi*  (latighter  of  Latinus,  and  ai-quirfs  Loon:  initead  of  iEneas  manning 
Lnriiiia,  the  daughter  of  LatinuA,  and  nc(|uiriD);  Larinium.  Locri  in  Italy 
M't-nit  to  hare  Imcu  founded  In'  the  Ozilinn  Locrians  in  the  seventh  ceu* 
tury  B.C.    See  Strab  .ri.  1,  §  7 ;  Clinton  sd  ann.  678. 
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diy  wood  to  feed  it,  and  an  eagle  fanned  it  with  his  wings ;  but 
a  fox  endeavoured  to  counteract  their  efforts,  by  dipping  his  tail 
in  the  river,  and  sprinkling  water  upon  the  flames.  The  exer- 
tions of  the  fox,  though  well  sustained,  were  however  in  the 
end  fruitless;  and  ^neas,  having  witnessed  the  omen,  inter- 
preted it  to  mean  that  the  new  colony  would  struggle  against 
great  difficulties  and  the  jealousy  of  neighbours,  but  would  at 
last  by  the  aid  of  the  gods  prevail  against  the  opposition  of 
men.  Brazen  statues  of  these  animals,  of  great  antiquity,  were 
preserved  in  the  forum  of  Lavinium,  at  the  time  of  Dionysius,  as 
memorials  of  this  significant  omen.(^^)  Most  of  the  temples 
and  other  buildings,  with  which  ^neas  adorned  the  town  of 
Lavinium,  were  likewise  extant  in  his  time.(***)  So  firmly  esta- 
blished was  the  belief  in  the  Trojah  origin  of  Lavinium,  and  of 
the  Penates  which  were  there  preserved,  that  this  town  is  said  to 
have  alone  resisted  the  arms  of  Coriolanus,  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  affinity  with  Rome,  while  the  Romans,  on  their  part, 
were  seized  with  consternation  on  hearing  that  it  was  besieged 
by  the  Yolscian&(^^  It  was  moreover  the  constant  usage,  in 
the  historical  age,  for  consuls,  praetors,  and  dictators,  on  entering 
their  office,  to  sacrifice  to  Yesta  and  the  Penates,  at  Lavinium, 


(164)  L  69.  This  prediction,  of  the  greatness  of  Borne,  is  similar  to 
that  which  JSneas  hears  from  the  Toice  in  the  thicket,  above,  p.  833. 

(165)  Atvtiac  H  maravKtv^irac  Upofi  r§  ttal  r»7c  4XXmc  fScfUH^  iiwoxp^tw^ 
rijiv  roXiK,  uv  ra  irXuara  in  Kal  tic  Ifd  ^v,  &C.  L  64.  In  later  times,  Lau- 
rentum  and  Lavinium,  on  account  of  their  depopulation,  were  consolidated, 
under  the  name  of  Lauro- Lavinium:  see  Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  ii. 
p.  16 ;  EJausen,  p.  791 ;  Bormann,  ib.  p.  102. 

(166)  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  21 ;  Plutarch  CorioL  29.  Compare  Varro  de  L. 
Ii.  T.  §  144.  '  Oppidum,  quod  primum  oonditum  in  Latio  stirpis  Bomans, 
Lavinium  ;  nam  ibi  dii  penates  nostri.  Hoc  a  Latini  filiA,  qua  conjuncta 
JEnete,  LaviniA,  appellatum.  Hino  post  triginta  annos  oppidum  alterum 
conditum  Alba ;  id  ab  sue  albA  nominatum.  Hon:  e  navi  ^ne»  quum 
fugiflset  Lavinium,  triginta  parit  porcos ;  ex  hoc  prodigio  post  Lavinium 
conditum  aiuiis  triginta  hsc  urbs  facta,  propter  colorcTii  suis  et  loci  naturam 
AlbaLongn  (ii<  ta.  Also  Solin.  ii.  13.  An  ctvmolo^icnllegend  in  Script,  de 
Orig.  G.  Iv.  c.  12,  derives  the  name  of  Liiviniuni  from^avo;  because 
^ncas  batlioj  in  a  salt-marsh  close  to  it.  A  derivation  of  the  name  from 
the  brother  of  l^tinus  is  mentioned  in  Serv.  ad  A\n,  i.  2.  Ljcophron, 
like  Varro,  8}>Ciii'8  of  the  sow  as  having  been  bruu^'ht  in  theshipof  Juieas; 

Kal  ^apianitn^  Ik  riw^tv  ravfrOXjUtotrai, — v.  1255-6* 
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as  being  the  ancient  hereditary  seat  of  the  Roman  people.(**^ 
Tatius,  the  colleague  of  Romulus,  was  likewise  reported  to  have 
been  slain  at  Lavinium,  while  he  was  performing  there  the 
sacred  rites  appertaining  to  his  kingly  office.(^^ 

A  close  alliance  is  now  formed  between  Maeas  and  the 
Aborigines ;  Latinus  gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  ^neas, 
and  his  subjects  are  called  Latin&(^^  This  name  is  afterwards 
extended  to  the  Trojans,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Latinus, 
.£nea8  suoceeds  to  his  kingdom,  in  right  of  his  wife  Lavinia 
For  Turuus,  a  kinsman  of  Amata,  the  queen  of  Latinus,  had,  out 
of  jealousy,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolted  Rutuli ; 
and  in  the  war  which  ensued,  both  Latinus  and  Tumus  were 
killed,  but  the  victory  was  achieved  by  /FAieas.  His  joint  reign, 
over  both  Latins  and  Trojans,  lasted  for  three  years  after  the 


(i6j)  See  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  4 ;  Scnr.  ad  JEn,  ii.  296.  Some  actual 
examplet  of  thia  practice  are  cited  by  Klauaen,  p.  621.  Strabo  speaks  of 
the  continuance  of  the  ancient  sacniices  in  the  Latin  towns,  which  had 
1>een  handed  down  from  the  time  of  JBneaa.  Xtfmrai  fiiv  Ix^  wSXtw, 
Iviola  H  iid  r^  Alytiov  yiyoyty  iTifti/iiav,  cai  rdQ  hpowodoQ  li  ixg'ivwv  riy 
XP^y^y  V'apaitfScBoi  faei. — iii.  3,  §  5. 

(i68)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  52 ;  Livy,  i.  14 ;  Plut.  Bom.  23. 

(169)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  GO.  Aooording  to  Strab.  t.  3,  §  2.  the  subjects  of 
^neas  recei%'ed  the  name  of  Latins,  after  the  death  of  Latinus.  The  same 
acooiiBt  is  i^iyen  bj  JArj :  '  .£neas,  adrersos  tanti  belli  terrorem  ut  animos 
Aboriginum  sibi  oonciliaret,  ne  sub  eodem  jore  solum,  aed  etiam  nomine, 
omnes  essent.  Latinos  utramque  gentem  appellant'  i.  2.  The  prevalence 
of  the  Latin  name,  and  the  non-recognition  of  the  Trojans  in  any  national 
appellatiTe  in  Italy,  is  thus  account^  for  br  Viij^  Juno,  seeing  that 
toe  eause  of  .£neas  must  preyail,  nukes  the  lollowmg  entreaty  to  Jupiter: 

Ne  Tetus  indigenas  nomen  mutara  Latinos, 
Neu  Troas  fieri  jubeas,  Teucrosqoe  rocari, 
Aut  Tocem  mutare  riros,  aut  Tertere  Testes. 
Sit  Lattum,  sint  Albani  per  s«eula  reges ; 
Sit  Ilomana  potens  ItaU  rirtute  propago ; 
Oecidit,  occideritqne  sinas  oum  nomine  Tiroja. 

To  which  Jupiter  replies : 

Do  quofl  ris,  et  me  Tictuaque  Tolensque  romitto. 
Scnnonem  Ausonii  patrium  moresquc  Unobunt, 
l't«|u<*  est,  nomen  erit;  commizti  corpore  tantum 
8iit»si(lent  TeucrL    Morem  ritusc]uc  sacrorum 
Adjiciain,  faoiamqoe  omses  nno  ore  I^itinos. 

xii.  823—37. 

Thifl  pn4h.i;.'c  in  inconsistent  with  the  Tiew  of  ])i'»nysius,  IJtt,  and 
StnilK).  mlitch  repn^sents  the  name  of  Latins  as  sul>stitutcd  fur  tnat  of 
Altorigincs  in  the  time  of 

VOL.  I. 
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death  of  Latinus ;  in  the  fourth  he  was  dain,  in  a  war  against 
Mezentius  and  the  Tuscans.(^7^ 

From  this  narrative  the  accounts  of  Livy  and  of  the  writer  of 
the  work  on  the  origin  of  the  Romans  do  not  materially  differ.(^^) 
According  to  Livy,  there  were  two  versions  of  the  result  of  the 
first  meeting  between  .£neas  and  Latinus :  one  represented  the 
alliance  and  the  subsequent  marriage  as  the  result  of  a  battle 
and  defeat^  the  other  as  the  fruits  of  a  voluntary  agreement. 
The  foundation  of  Lavinium  moreover  in  both  these  accounts 
succeeds  the  marriage,  instead  of  preceding  it  The  narrative 
of  Strabo,  though  brie^  agrees  in  the  main  with  those  of  the 
Boman  historians:  he  describes  Lavinium  however  as  the 
foundation  not  of  i^Bneas,  but  of  Latinus.(^^ 

In  the  ^neid,  these  events  are  represented  in  a  somewhat 
different  light  Latinus,  having  first  given  a  favourable  answer 
to  the  ambassadors  of  ^neas,  is  afterwards  reluctantly  drawn 
into  a  war  against  him.  This  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
introduction  of  Evander,  as  the  ally  of  .£neas;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  of  Dionysius,  Evander  belongs  to  the 
previous  generation,  and  is  the  cotemporaiy  of  Hercules  and 
Faunu&  Mezentius  and  his  son  Lausus  are  slain  in  combat  by 
.^hieas;  instead  of  dying  in  battle  against  Ascaniua  .£neas 
fights  with  Tumus  for  the  hand  of  Lavinia,(^^)  and  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Latinus  does  not  take  place  until  he  has 
slain  his  rival  in  single  combat 

The  account  of  Cato  seems  to  have  resembled  the  first  version 
mentioned  by  Livy ;  for  he  described  .£neas  as  fighting  a  battle, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  against  Latinus  and  Tumus,  in  which 
latinus  falls,  but  Tumus  escapea  Tumus  is  afterwards  joined 
by  Mezentius ;   and  in  this  second  campaign  both  .£neas  and 


(170)  I  64. 

(171)  liTy,  i.  1-2.    Script  de  Orig.  Gent  Bom.  c.  13-4. 

'  (17a)  T.  3,  §  2.     Strabo  does  not  mention  the  marriage  ofiEneaa  and 
LsTinuu 

(173)  ^Iciati,  et  rictum  tendero  palra^ia 

Ansoiiii  ridere :  tut  eat  Lariuia  cunjux, 
Vhcriua  ne  tende  odiit. — Mn.  xii.  93(M$. 
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Tumus  are  killed:  Mezentius  surviving  to  be  defeated  by  the 
arms  of  Aficamua(^7*) 

The  account  of  Appian  represents  Faunus,  the  son  of  Mars, 
as  king  of  the  Aborigines  when  iEneas  arrives  in  Latium.  He 
gives  iEneas  his  daughter  Lavinia  in  marriage^  and  an  allotment 
of  land  three  stadia  in  circuit  iEneas  builds  a  city,  and  names 
it  Lavinium,  after  his  wife :  upon  the  death  of  Faunus,  he  suc- 
ceeds to  bis  kingdom,  and  calls  the  people  Latins,  in  honour  of 
Faunus,  who  was  of  Latin  origin.  Afterwards,  he  is  killed  by 
the  king  of  the  Rutulians,  who  was  jealous  of  him  on  account 
of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Faunu&(^^^)  Latinus  i& 
entirely  wanting  in  this  version  of  the  story. 

§  10  The  death  of  JEneas  was  narrated  in  two  ways,  one 
marvellous^  the  other  natural  According  to  the  former,(^7*)  he 
perished  in  the  river  Numicius,  which  washed  away  his  mortal 
parts,  and  left  only  the  ethereal  substance  ;('^  according  to 
the  latter,  he  was  drowned  in  that  river  during  the  battle  vrith 
Mezentius,  and  his  body  was  never  found.  He  received  divine 
honours,  under  the  appellation  of  Pater  Indiges ;  and  a  monu- 
ment to  him,  on  the  spot,  with  a  commemorative  inscription,  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  Diony8iu&(^'^ 


(174)  This  report  of  Cato't  accoant  it  in^en  by  Serrhii  in  three  pUeee : 
on  ^n.  L  267 ;  it.  620 ;  ix.  745.  Kraute,  p.  99—102.  It  it  however 
inooniiisteiit  with  hii  other  reports  of  Csto's  testimony :  thns,  on  ri.  760, 
he  says  that  Cato  represented  ^neas  as  ohtaining  the  hand  of  Lavinia, 
as  soon  as  he  arrivea;  whereupon  Tumus  makes  war  hoth  on  Latinus 
and  iEneas.  Agrain,  on  xi.  316,  be  quotes  Cato  as  statins  that  the 
Trojans  rt-ceiTed  700  jugera  of  land,  between  Laarentum  and  the  Caslra 
Trojana,  from  Latinus.  Such  a  voluntarj  giil  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  preriouA  passages. 

(175)  Hist.  Bom.  L  1. 

(176)  The  numerous  passsces  on  the  apotheosis  of  ^neas  are  ed* 
lected  by  Klauson.  )>.  901-2.  See  particulariy  Dion.  Hal.  i.  6i;  LiTy,  i. 
2 ;  Xirf.  .^n.  xii.  791.  with  the  note  of  Senrius.  Tibiill.  iL  6.  43 1  Grid. 
Met.  xiT.  5K1 — r«^.  Tliis  apoiheoais  was  supposed  to  b<*  cflV^cted  bj  water, 
as  that  of  llcr*-ulrH  was  by  fire:  the  piarilymg  element  being  JuTereatt 
but  the  rrsuK  tlu*  i^aiiu*. 

(177)  Ari-ord I n^  to  another  story,  .^neas  was  takrn  up  into  hearen, 
during  the  buCU.  m  the  midst  of  a  thundeivtorm,  mhich  darkened  the 
earth.  Stript  c!«*  <)rig.  G.  &•  0. 11.  The  circuin»tiin<e>  resemble  those 
of  the  death  ufLomulus. 

(178;  L  64.    Compare  Sch(Ol.Tcr.  .£11. 1.260)  Fastuii^in  Indiget,p.lO0; 

z2 
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The  principal  worship  traced  up  to  ^neas,  was  that  of  the 
Penates,  whose  images  were  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by 
him  from  Troy.p^  The  parentalia^  likewise,  or  the  rites  per- 
formed to  the  souls  of  departed  parents,  were  said  to  have 
originated  with  Mnee^  who  was  the  mythical  type  of  filial 
piety.  C») 

Dionysius  cautions  his  readers  against  being  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  numerous  tombs  of  ^neas  were  shown  in  different 
countries,  although  (as  he  truly  remarks)  it  is  impossible  for  the 
same  person  to  be  buried  in  more  than  one  placa  He  bids  us 
remember  the  celebrity  of  JBneas,  and  the  length  of  his  voyage ; 
which  would  naturally  cause  the  erection  of  cenotaphs  to  his 
memory  in  many  plaoea(^^)  This  explanation  however  over- 
looks the  circumstance,  that  each  one  of  these  monuments  was 
considered  as  his  tomb ;  just  as  each  one  of  the  sacred  Tunics, 
preserved  in  different  Catholic  churches,  was  considered  the 
genuine  relic.  Anchises  likewise,  as  well  as  his  son,  was  honoured 
with  numerous  tomba  A  tomb  of  Anchises  was  shown  on 
Hount  Ida»  which  the  herdsmen  annually  crowned  with  chap- 


(i  ^9)  The  Palladiuinof  Trov  was  also  believed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Troy  W  JEneas  to  Italy,  ana  to  have  been  aflerwardt  deposited  in  the 
Capitol:  see  Dion.  Hal.  i.  68-9;  Pans.  ii.  22.  §  5  ;  Pint.  Camill.  20;  Senr. 
JEn.  ii.  166.  Compare  Klauaen*  p.  159.  In  Virgil,  the  shade  of  Hector 
thni  addresses  ^neas : 

Sacra  suoaqae  tibi  oommendat  Trcja  penates  1 
Hos  cape  fatomm  oomites ;  his  moenia  qusere, 
Magna  pererrato  statues  qu»  denique  ponto. 

^n.  iL  293-5. 

Hue  melios  profugoa  misisti,  Troja»  penates. 
O  quali  dneta  est  Dardana  puppis  ave. 

Tropert.  it.  1,  39-40. 

Other  passages  are  collected  hy  Klausen,  p.  657.  According  to  Atticns, 
the  Penates  were  brought  not  frtun  Troy,  but  from  Samotimce ;  Scliol. 
Yeron.  ad  .£n.  ii,  717. 

(180)  Hunc  morcm  MnmM^fieimiU  idoneut  aue^or, 

Attulit  in  terras,  juata  Ladne,  tuas. 
Hlo  patris  ^enio  sollennia  dona  ferebat  1 
llinc  ]K>])uli  ritua  edidioere  pios. 

Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  5il-4. 

(181)  f/  ^f  rtvoQ  Tiipi'tmH  rh  w^KXaxf  Xiyit/Bai  n  rai  i*iKvv(j9ai  rifavc 
AinioVf  Stfifix^yov  oyro^  iv  irXicotfi  r^y  abrov  rtOo^oi  x«^("<"C* — *^<^*  i*  54. 
*  ICotliing  (remark;*  Klausrn;  riveted  a  hero  so  closely  to  tlic  ]>laoe  of  his 

rtliip,  as  his  tomb.'  p.  513. 
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lets.(^®*)  Others  were  to  be  seen  at  ^nea  in  Thrace,  at  Pydna,(^^ 
and  at  Mount  Anchisia,  near  the  Arcadian  Orchomenos  ;(^^) 
Dio.nede  was  moreover  said  to  have  dug  up  the  bones  of 
AnchiseSy  and  to  have  restored  them  to  .£neas.(^^)  The 
inhabitants  of  Anchiasmus  affirmed  that  Anchises  there  di»- 
appeared  from  among  mankind,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
town.(^^)  Virgil  represents  Anchises  as  dying  at  Eryx;  and 
the  games  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  iEneid  are  celebrated  in 
honour  of  his  memory.(^^  Other  accounts  carried  him  as  far 
as  Italy ;  and  supposed  him  to  die  in  the  land  assigned  by  the 
Fates  to  his  de8cendant&(^^ 

§  II  Some  instances  of  the  national  recognition  of  yEneaa, 
as  leader  of  the  Trojan  colony  to  Latium,  (such  as  the  sympathy 
with  Lavinium  in  the  war  of  Coriolanus,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  palladium  during  the  Gallic  conflagration)  occur  in  the  early 
history.  (^^  The  first  example  however  to  which  we  can  attach 
much  weight  is  that  of  Pyrrhus,  who  is  reported  to  have  been 
strengthened  in  his  desire  to  make  war  against  the  Romans,  by 

(182)  EusUtb.  ad.  H.  xii.  p.  894. 

(183)  Steph.  Byz.  in  AmM;  Conoii«  Karr.  46 1  Tsets.  Lye.  1263; 
Schol.  llimd.  xiii.  459.    Ck>mpare  Kkuien,  p.  343,  346. 

(184)  Pauian.  viii.  12,  §  9,  in  deseribing  thia  tomb,  aaya  that  the  jEo- 
liani  at  Troy  could  not  ahow  any  tomb  of  Anchises — but  this  is  inconsistent 
vrith  the  testimony  of  Eustathius  quoted  abore. 

(185)  Senr.  ad  iEn.  ir.  427  ;  t.  80.    See  Klausen,  p.  445. 

(186)  Prooop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  it.  22.    See  Klansen,  p.  426. 

(187)  Hinc  Dreptni  me  portus  et  illirtahilis  ora 
Aocipit.    Jiic,  pelagi  tot  tempestatibus  actns, 
Heu  genitorem,  omnia  cutb  casusque  leramen, 
Amitto  Anchisen. — ^n.  iii.  707-10. 

Compare  t.  69-60 ;  81-3 ;  Orid.  Met  sir.  84. 

(188)  See  Script,  de  Orig.  O.  K.  e.  10,  11.  Cato  brought  Anchises  to 
Italy ;  oenr.  JEn.  1.  570 ;  ir.  427.  According  to  aome  auuiurs,  the  nionu* 
ment  near  the  ^umicius  was  the  tomb,  not  of  ^neas,  but  of  Anchises, 
erected  by  ^ocan.  Dion.  UaL  i.  64.  The  words  of  Strabo,  v  3,  §  2,  ana 
not  quite  distiuct,  but  lie  seems  to  sssume  that  Anchii*es  <Uvd  in  Italy. 
A  town  in  Italy  Daiiii><l  AncLise,  afVer  Anchiaes,  ia  mention<>d  in  Dion.  Ual. 
i.  73.  NiebuhV,  ili!*l.  vol.  i.  n.  600,  eonjeeturea  that  thr  nanir  was  formed 
from  Anxur:  liia»  c'« njf.tiiru  is  howerer  disapproved  by  Kbnuit«n,  ib.  p. 
1036.  Th(*  ^ord  'Ayxiati<rg  in  Dion.  Hal.  i.  74  ( «nit4-n  Ayxurrtvot  in  the 
Vat.  M8S.)  ban  bitMi  alteri*d  into  opxaMcWi  by  Niobubr,  ih.  iioie  656;  but 
the  emendation  (lUou^'b  n'ceived  by  JBekker  in  bin  editiou  i*r  l*olybius,  toL 
L  p.  4iK})  ill  uncertain. 

(189)  Above,  p.  aaC  and  n.  179. 
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remembering  that  while  he  was  a  descendant  of  Achilles,  they 
were  descendants  of  the  Trojans.^^^  A  Trojan  colony  in 
Latium  had  also  been  recognised  by  Aristotle,  and  Timseus, 
whose  histoxy  ended  in  264  B.C.,  mentioned  the  existence  of 
Trojan  relics  at  Laviniuin,  but  did  not  expressly  connect  them 
with  JEneaa,Q^^)  The  Egestans,  in  the  early  part  of  the  First 
Punic  War  (263  aa),  gave  a  very  practical  proof  of  their 
belief  in  the  Trojan  origin  of  Borne  ;(^^  and  this  article  of 
the  national  creed  was  incorporated  in  the  poem  of  Nevius 
upon  the  same  war.  Several  public  acts  of  the  Romans^  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Acamanians,  to  Seleucus,  and  to  the  Ilienses,  of 
somewhat  later  date,  implied  the  same  assumption.(^^  In  the 
Second  Punic  War,  the  prophecy  of  Marcius  gave  to  the  Romans 
the  epithet  of  TrqjugeruB.Q^)  Indeed,  if  the  testimonies  of 
Hellanicus  and  Damastes  have  been  correctly  reported  to  us, 
the  foundation  of  Some  by  ^neas  was  a  legend  adopted  by 
the  early  Greek  hi8torian&(^'*) 

§  12    An  attempt  has  been  made,  and  supported  with 


(190)  ravra  XtySvrmf  r&v  v'piefiimf  ftv^fV  rbv  Ulppov  r$c  ^<^ii»C  IvijXBt 
r^  'IXiov,  Kal  ni  Kara  raifti  ^Xvc^  x**P^I^^^  TcXt/iovyri'  vrpanO^uv  ydp  iwi 
TpMMv  ixoitovt  *Axt)Odmc  wv  ir^yoyoc*— Paus.  i.  12,  §  1.  The  actiona  of 
PyrrhuB  were  chronicled  by  oontemporarY  Greek  writers.  The  ezcelleni 
contomporaiT  inscriptioD  upon  the  irma  or  the  Gauls  dedicated  bv  ^rrriuis 
in  the  temple  of  the  Itonian  Minenra,  proves  that  his  .£aoid  blood*  and 
hb  descent  from  Aehillet,  were  as  much  estabUshed  topics  among  his 
eulogists,  as  the  descent  from  ^neas  and  lulus  was  amone  the  flatterers 
of  Augustus.   See  Pansan.  i.  13,  §  2 ;  Plut  Pyirh.  26 ;  AntL  PaL  vi.  130. 

(191)  Dion.  HaL  L  67.  Timsus,  in  his  history  of  Pyrrhus,  likewise 
interpreted  the  Roman  custom  of  sacrificing  a  war-horse,  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  as  an  allusion  to  the  wooden  horse  by  which  Troy  was  taken. 
Ap.  Polyb.  xii.  4a.  rol.  iL  p.  728,  ed.  Bekker  (Fragm.  151,  ed.  Didot). 
Compare  Plutarch  Q.  Kom.  97 ;  Festus,  in  October  equus,  p.  178,  with 
the  comments  of  Niebuhr,  Hist.  to!,  i.  p.  185 ;  Kkusen,  p.  825.  It  is 
therefore  quite  certain  that  the  Trojan  origin  of  Home,  if  not  the  legend 
of  ^neaa,  was  fully  recognised  in  tne  writings  of  Timarus. 

(19a)  Abore,  p.  319. 

(103)  See  abore,  p.  313 ;  KIausen,ib.  p.  601 ;  Wachsmuth  Aelt.  Gesch. 
der  tiom.  StaaU,  p.  ioG. 

(194)  See  laTy,  xxv.  12. 

(1^5)  See  Dion.  Hal.  i.  72 ;  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  rol.  ii.  p.  r>0.  The 
genumeneas  of  tlie  poem  of  Lvcophron,  or  at  Ivnst  of  tue  pastia^es 
relating  to  Rome,  is  too  tlmilitful  to  admit  of  its  being  quoted  a^i  ebrono- 
logieal  eridenoe.    See  BeruL&rdy,  Gr.  Litt.  toL  11.  p.  1027. 
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much  learning  and  ingenuity,  to  explain  the  legend  of  ^neas 
in  Latiura,  by  the  affinity  of  the  Gergithian  Sibyl  in  Aaia 
Minor  with  the  Cuman  Sibyl  in  Italy,  and  by  a  consequent 
transfer  of  Trojan  legends  from  one  district  to  the  other.(*®*) 
The  great  antiquity  and  early  importance  of  the  Hellenic  settle- 
ment of  Cumae  on  the  Italian  coast,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
^olian  Cuma  in  Asia  Minor,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  made  it  a  centre  from  which  the  Greek  mythology,  in- 
cluding the  legends  specially  connected  with  the  Sibyls,  was 
diffused  in  this  region.  But  iEneas  was  not  the  only  hero  whose 
adventures  were  localized  on  the  coasts  of  Southern  Italy  and 
its  adjoining  islanda  This  entire  region  was  full  of  supposed 
reminiscences  of  Ulysses,  Diomed,  and  other  Trojan  heroea(^^) 
Even  Thucydides  speaks  of  Eryx  and  Egesta  having  been  colo- 
nized by  a  joint  body  of  Trojans  and  Phocians,  after  the  capture 
of  Troy.  Cunue  itself  was  as  much  noted  for  the  visit  of 
Ulysses,  as  for  that  of  ^neas,  to  its  Sibyl ;  and  the  whole  of  this 
coast  was  identified  with  some  of  the  most  celebrated  adventores 
of  the  Odyssey.  Some  more  general  cause,  than  the  connexion 
of  the  Cuman  and  Gergithian  Sibyls,  must  be  sought  for  these 
phenomena ;  and  the  true  explanation  is  doubtless  to  be  found 
in  the  extraordinary  popularity  and  early  diffusion  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  in  the  magic  influence  which  they  exercised  upon  the 
Greek  mind.(^*^     It  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  discover  in  every 


(196)  8ee  Otfriod  Muller,  in  the  Claafieal  Joumml,  toL  zxtL  p.  816. 
Dorians,  b.  ii.  c.  8,  §  4.  KIaumo,  ib.  p.  307—12,  640.  GroU,  Hisi.  of 
€hr.  vol.  i.  p.  467 1  iii.  p.  472. 

(197)  Many  of  these  are  enumerated  bj  Mr.  Orote,  Hiit  of  Or.  vol.  L 
p.  424,  who  remarks  that  '  ii  was  particaUriy  among  the  Italian  Greeka, 
where  they  were  worshipped  with  rery  speeiai  sdemnity,  that  their 
presence  as  wanderers  from  Troy  was  reputed  and  believed.*  Several 
of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Pseud- Aristot.  Mirab.  Auscult.  o.  106—110. 

(198)  Col.  Mure  calls  attention  to  the  (act  that  not  only  the  early 
epic  poeta,  but  even  the  l'>^<»^]4iers  of  Greece,  eonfined  t)ii*iTiselvea 
wilhin  the  circle  of  ]egeii«hi  antorior  to  the  return  of  the  Hcmclidie.  and 
raralr  alluded  to  tlie  su}>M*«|U<*nt  period;  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.  vol.  ir. 
p.  69—67.  The  main  «aus<>  of  this  singular  restriction  M'ciuff  to  hare 
t>een  the  influence  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  the  overwhelniint:  ct-le- 
brity  which  thev  ^ave  to  the  heroes  and  conseournres  of  the  Trojau 
war.  Compare  {trote,  to],  ii.  p.  43—6.  The  K>lloi«iug  ntjiaiki*,  by 
CoL  Muiv,  on  the  obi^ctirity  of  Ithaca  after  the   mytliiraJ  brdJiaucj 
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case  the  precise  accident,  or  association  of  ideas,  which  dictated 
the  choice  of  one  Trojan  hero,  rather  than  another,  as  the  my- 
thical founder  of  a  town ;  but  when  once  a  belief  in  the  presence 
of  ^neas  in  Latium  had  been  established,  it  would  naturally 
be  developed,  confirmed,  and  difiused  by  the  growth  of  the 
Roman  power,  the  interests  of  certain  Greek  cities,  the  national 
vanity  of  the  Romans,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  literature. 

§  1^  Dionysius  narrates  at  length  the  expedition  of  iEneas 
from  Troy  to  Latium,  and  regards  it  as  a  perfectly  authentic 
history,  not  less  certain  than  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal  or 
Csesar.  He  admits  indeed  that  there  are  perplexing  discre- 
pancies of  evidence ;  but  he  is  studious  to  eliminate  all  the 
marvellous  incidents  of  the  story;  and  he  seeks  to  remove 
all  obstacles  to  the  reader's  entire  faith  in  the  substance  of 
the  narrativa  livy,  in  his  preface,  speaks  doubtingly  of  the 
credibility  of  the  history  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  the  city : 
but  his  account  of  the  voyage  of  jEneas  shows  no  signs  of  scep- 
ticism, and  he  appears  to  treat  it  as  well  established  matter  of 
hctQ^     That  the  Romans  were  of  Trojan  origin,  and  that 


of  the  period  described  in  the  Odyssey,  are  applicable,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  to  the  ante-historical  ages  of  oilier  parts  of  Greece.  '  Another 
powerful  ingredient  of  the  interest  that  attaches  to  this  little  rock, 
18  the  complete  obscurity  into  which  it  retires,  immediately  after  the 
genius  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  its  celebrity  becomes  extinct,  and  in 
which  it  has  remained  during  the  three  thousand  years  that  hare  since 
elapsed.  After  the  age  of  its  {^reat  myUiological  warrior  and  of  his  poet, 
neither  its  prosperity  nor  its  misfortunc*s  seem  to  have  attracted  the  smallest 
attention  beyond  its  own  bounds.  We  neither  know  by  what  race  it  was 
inhabited — what  was  its  form  of  govemment^--or  whetlier  it  was  free,  or 
subiect  to  its  neighbours.  So  much  as  tlie  name  of  Ithaca  scarcely  occurs 
in  tne  page  of  any  writer  of  historical  ages,  unless  with  reference  to  ita 
jDTthiad  celebrity.  Here,  therefore,  all  our  recollections  are  concentrated 
•olely  around  the  heroic  age.  ETery  hill  and  rock,  erery  fountain  and  olire 
grore,  breathes  Homer  and  the  Oayssey.' — Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece, 
Tol.  i.  p.  38. 

(ij>9)  Q*ue  ante  oonditam  oondendamre  urbem,  poeticis  magis  decora 
iabaha,  quam  incomiptis  renim  gestarura  monumentis,  traduntur.  ea  ueo 
mffirmaie  nee  refiAlere  in  auimo  est ;  Prsf.  But  at  the  outnet  of  Lis  liistory 
he  speaks  of  the  exception  in.Klc  in  favour  of  ^neas  and  Autenor,  after 
the  capture  of  IVoy,  by  tlu-  victorious  Greeks,  as  a  certain  fiKt:  *Jam 
priinum  omnium  #<//i>  cousfat,  TrojA  captA,  in  cetenx  Hn>vitum  esse 
Troianoa.'  He  does  not  vcMituri*  to  decide,  on  account  of  tlio  rcMn«)t4'ni*ss 
of  the  time,  whether  AncaniuH  nas  the  son  of  Creusa  or  of  Lavinia ;  but  he 
it  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  was  the  ton  of  /Bueas :    *  ciTto  natum 
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^neas  was  their  primitive  founder,  was  (as  we  have  seen)  an 
article  of  the  national  belief,  traceable,  on  satisfactory  evidence, 
at  least  as  high  as  the  time  of  Pyrrhiis.  Modem  historians  of 
Rome  have  adopted  the  same  view.  Thus  Hooke  admits  the 
connexion  of  ^neas  with  Rome  as  a  fact  ;(^  and  the  authors 
of  a  recent  German  histoiy  of  Rome,  writing  with  all  the  lights 
and  resources  supplied  by  the  criticism  of  the  last  hundred  years, 
compare  the  settlement  of  ^neas  in  Latium  with  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  by  Cortes,  and  treat  it  as  equally  hi8toricaL(*^^) 

The  Abb^  Banier,  the  author  of  a  detailed  work  on  the  his- 
torical explanation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  which 
in  the  last  century  enjoyed  a  high  character,  is  disposed  in  this 
instance  to  depart  from  his  customary  method  of  interpf^tation, 
and  to  reject  altogether  the  expedition  of  Mneaa  to  Italy, 
instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  nucleus  of  truth  invested  with  a 
fabulous  covering.  His  reason  for  adopting  this  bold  course  is, 
that  he  considers  Homer  a  more  credible  witness,  as  being  nearer 
the  time  and  the  country  of  iEneas  than  the  other  mythologers; 
and  he  understands  Homer  to  speak  of  ^neas  and  his  de- 

JEnek  constat.'  (i.  3).  He  also  koofrs  that  exactly  thirty  yean  interrened 
between  the  foundatioiit  of  LaTinium  and  Alba  Longa ;  ib.  Florut,  Die 
CaMius,  and  Appian  equally  accept  the  Latin  colony  of  .£neas.  Sal- 
lust.  Cat.  6,  appears  to  treat  ^neas  and  his  Trojans  as  the  founders  of 
Borne  itself.  The  Trojan  colony  in  Latium  was  fiuly  reoogniaed  by  Cato ; 
Krause,  p.  99 — 103.  Orosius,  wno  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  describes  himself  as  having  learnt  the  legend  of  .£neaf  in  Italy 
at  school.  '  Faucis  prvterea  annis  mtervenientibus,  JEnem,  TrojA  profugi, 
adrentus  in  Italiam  qu»  anna  commoverit,  qualia  per  triennium  befia 
ezcitaTerit,  quantos  popolos  implicuerit,  odio  excidioque  afflixerit,  ludi 
litterarii  disciplin&  nontrv  quoque  memoris  inustum  eat.'  Hist.  L  18. 
The  triennium  appears  to  allude  to  Yirg.  JEa.  i.  263—6. 

(aoo)  '  That  .£ncas  eame  into  Italy  after  the  deetmction  of  Troy,  and 
that  the  founder*  of  Bome  were  detoended  from  him  and  his  followers,  art 
points  of  history  sufiiciently  authorised  and  established.  All  the  Latin 
nistorians  either  expressly  relate  theae  facta  or  sunpose  them ;  and  many 
of  the  Greek,  less  sealous  for  the  Boman  glory,  adhere  to  the  same  tradi- 
tion.' Bom.  Hist.  b.  i.  c.  i. 

(3oi)  SceGerlach  an«l  Bachofen,  Oeteh.  der  Bomer,  toI.  i.  ]iart  i. 
p.  169--88.  In  p.  172  ib<*y  sjty  that  the  families  of  the  Trojaii  conauerori 
were  as  well  known  in  the  time  of  Varro,  as  at  present  the  jN'ornianitarona 
are  in  England,  or  the  faniilifA  of  the  Conauistadoiee  are  in  Mexico.  In 
p.  180  ibev  remark  tiiat  Cortes  con<^uered  Mexico  with  not  more  com- 
panions tiian  Cas8ius  lieiiiiua  attnbotei  to  JEncas:  rix.  (iOU.  8c« 
Krause,  p.  158. 
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Bcendants  as  continuing  to  reign  over  the  Trojans  in  their  own 
country.C^  Niebuhr  and  other  modem  inquirers  have  ana- 
lyzed the  legend  of  ^neas  in  Latium ;  but  with  a  view  rather 
of  discovering  its  origin,  than  of  searching  for  a  foundation  of 
fsct,  or  of  treating  it  as  a  question  of  credible  evidence.(*") 

The  voyage  of  .£neas  from  Troy  to  Italy,  and  lus  establish- 
ment in  Latium  (constituting,  as  they  do,  the  main  action  of  the 
^neid),  have  been  investigated  with  great  diligence  and  acute- 
neas,  and  with  a  profusion  of  appropriate  learning,  by  modem 
critical  inquirersw  Even,  however,  the  most  acute  and  the  most 
learned  of  these  writers  have  perhaps  insulated  the  subject  too 
much,  and  have  separated  it  unduly  from  other  portions  of  the 
Oreek  mythology  with  which  it  is  indissolubly  connected.  In 
order  to  form  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  legends  respecting 
the  wanderings  of  ^neas,  we  ought  to  combine  them  with  the 
legends  respecting  the  wanderings  of  the  other  heroes^  both 
Oreek  and  Trojan,  which  ensued  upon  the  capture  of  Troy,  and 
even  with  the  expedition  of  the  Argonaut&  Some  of  these  may 
be  more  or  less  marvellous  than  others ;  some  may  nn  more  or 
less  than  others  against  the  canons  of  internal  probability ;  but 
in  respect  of  external  evidence  they  all  stand  on  a  level  All 
are  equally  destitute  of  credible  attestation.  They  are  referred 
to  a  time  which  is  centuries  before  any  trace  of  historical  regis- 
tration ;  they  can  be  connected  with  no  authentic  oral  tradition 


(joa)  See  Banier,  Ls  Mvthologie  et  let  Fables  expliqn^  par  I'His- 
toire,  IdT.  tI.  c.  6.  (Parii.  1764).  After  quoting  the  prophecy  in  the 
Iliad,  he  proceeds  thus :  '  Ainsi  tout  ce  que  lea  hiatonena  ont  ^cnt  da 
voyage  d*£n^  en  Italic  poimnoit  dtre  r^ard^  comme  on  roman,  unique- 
ment  fait  pour  detruire  toute  verity  hiatorique,  puiaque  le  plus  ancien 
d'eux  eat  poat^rieur  k  llomero  de  |>luaiears  aicclea,  pendant  que  oe  po^e 
vifoit  260  ana  aeulement,  ou  euriron,  apr^  la  priae  de  Iroie,  et  qu'il 
^crivoit  dana  qpelquea  unes  dea  rillea  d'lonie,  voiaine,  ou  peu  dloign^  de 
la  Fhrygie.'  (Tom.  vii.  p.  4<»9.) 

(203)  See  Kiebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  180.  Dr.  Schmitc*  in  his  Ei^tory 
of  Kome,  has  the  follow  ing  remarks :  '  The  tradition  of  the  Trnjan  (*oloiiy 
in  Latium  ia  the  more  imitortnnt,  us  it  standa  in  direct  oonnexioii  with  tlie 
atoriea  about  the  foundation  of  Komc.  It  ahould  not  indeed  be  re;:ard(*d 
in  any  other  light  tlinn  as  a  tici  um  ;  but  it  cannot  be  passed  over  uimoticrd, 
formmg  aa  it  aoi*a  the  direct  road  to  the  eariieat  part  of  itomaii  8tory.' 
p.  13. 
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and  no  determinate  witness.    They  are  unsupported  by  any  basis 
for  rational  belief. 

If  any  one  of  these  legendary  voyages  is  entitled  to  ac- 
ceptance as  a  real  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  voyage  of  Ulysses 
has  the  best  claim  to  credit  Some  of  the  ancients  indeed 
treated  the  adventures  described  in  the  Odyssey  as  a  tissue  of 
fables;  thus  the  celebrated  geographer  Eratosthenes  remarked 
that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  determine  the  course  of  Ulysses,  as  to 
discover  the  name  of  the  man  who  sewed  up  the  bag  of  the 
win  da  (^^)  But  this  was  an  extent  of  scepticism  not  approved 
by  some  of  the  most  judicious  writers  of  antiquity.  Polybius 
thought  that  the  voyage  of  Ulysses  was  founded  on  fact,  though 
embellished  with  wonderful  talea(^')  Strabo  supports  this  view; 
maintaining  that  Homer  adorned  truth  with  fiction,  but  that 
there  was  always  a  foundation  of  fact,  and  that  to  invent  eveiy- 
thing  was  contrary  to  his  practice.  (**)     Homer  lived  nearer  the 


(304)  Strab.  i.  2,  §  15.  The  alluBion  is  to  Od.  x.  19.  Eratosthenet 
thought  that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  not  to  be  reduced  to  a  rational 
stanoard,  and  that  history  was  not  to  be  sought  in  them — ccXi vmv  /ii) 
ffo/vfiv  irp6c  rijv  ii&vouLV  ra  woiiifiaraf  fitif  Ivropiav  air*  avrStv  l^tiriiv. — 
io.  §  17.  There  is  a  curious  essay,  (included  in  Westermann's  Mytho- 
graphi,  p.  329),  in  which  the  stones  of  the  Odvssev  are  allegorized  on 
ethical  principles,  and  idl  the  marrels  are  rationalized  for  a  moral,  not  a 
historical,  purpose.  In  Heradides,  Aileg.  Horn.  c.  70-1,  ed.  Schow.  tha 
adventures  of  Ulysses  during  his  royage  are  also  allegorized.  Thus  the 
burning  of  the  eye  of  the  Cyclops,  means  that  evil  passions  are  extirpated 
by  reason  ;  the  command  of  the  winds  possessed  by  .£olus,  means  that  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  stars  he  could  guide  a  snip :  Charybdis  signifiea 
insatiable  gluttony;  Scylla  denotes  shamelessness,  &c.  The  story  of  Scylla 
is  rationalized  in  Falsephatus  de  Incred.  c.  21,  which  explanation  is  referred 
to  by  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  311,  ed.  Mai. 

(205)  Ap.  Strab.  i.  2,  §  15 — 18.  Polybius  held  that  the  entire  voyage 
of  Ulysses  was  not  fabulous :  <lXXa  ^ucpa  idv  wpoc/ufivOtvaBai^  xaOawip  sak  nf 
'IXuucf  jroXi/iy». — §  15. 

(306)  Strabo.  i.  2,  §  9,  lays  it  down  that  Homer,  having  received  the 
traditions  of  the  Trojan  ^  ar,  and  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  embellished 
them  with  fables,  ic  /ttiiit^n^  f  uXtiBovc  dvawrtuf  ntn^  riparoXoytny  0t»x 
*Oliflput6v,  In  §  17,  a  similar  remark  is  cited  from  Polybius :  t6  Ck  wayra 
wXiiTTtiv  oi  viOariv  o^  *0/ii}<MA-iii'.  In  §  13,  Strabo  says  that  minute  ai-cii* 
racy  b  not  to  be  expected  from  lloiucr  s  descriptions  of  plac^cs,  l>ut  th.it 
they  are  founded  on  a  gonenil  knowledge  of  the  geography,  ^'e«•  als«»  jjac- 
tant.  Div.  Inst.  i.  11.  Syiicelius,  iu  registering  the  events  of  a.m.  4:i3l, 
places  the  reign  of  ^Eneaji  at  Lavinium  and  the  adventures  of  riy8.*>ei*  in 
Lis  voyage  on  tlie  same  footinji;.  AiWac  n  ifia9i\iv%  Ao/3<Wov.  1*41  narik 
'Oiw99ka  Ktd  SffvXXai'  sai  Xapv^cty  icai  Z<if i)Mic.— ToL  i.  p.  S2G  ed.  BmUU. 
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time  of  the  supposed  Trojan  war,  and  of  the  returns  of  the 
heroes,  than  the  authors  of  the  legends  respecting  the  voyage  of 
^neas ;  and  although  the  Odyssey  abounds  in  marvels,  yet  the 
stoiy  of  iEneas  is  essentially  extra-natural,  and  is  built  upon 
suppositions  inconsistent  with  the  most  liberal  canon  of  proba- 
bility; such,  for  example,  as  his  birth  from  the  goddess  Venus.  (^ 
Unless  therefore  we  are  prepared  to  admit  the  existence  of  a 
historical  foundation,  not  only  for  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  but 


(307)  Ab  those  writers  who  refuse  to  recognise  a  historical  basis  in  the 
legends  of  the  Ghreek  Mythology  are  sometimes  reproached  with  the  lower- 
ing tone  of  their  criticism,  and  with  their  insensibility  to  the  poetical 
beauty  of  the  ancient  traditions,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  cite  some 
examples  of  the  manner  in  which  these  graceful  fictions  nave  been  handled 
by  approTed  critics  of  the  opposite  school.  The  Abb^  Banier,  in  narrating 
the  nistoiy  of  .£neaa,  says  that  if  we  are  to  believe  the  majority  of  the 
ancients,  the  goddess  Venus  was  his  mother.  '  II  n*y  a  rien  de  si  fameuz 
parmi  les  poetes  que  le  commerce  d*Anchise  avec  cette  d^^esse  ;  mais  ap- 
paremment  que  cette  fable  fut  invents  pour  cacher  quelque  galanterio, 
ei  calmer  la  Jalousie  de  la  femme  tTAnchise,  qui  le  voyoit  ailer  trop  sou- 
vent  sur  les  bords  du  fleure  Simois,  ou  il  ctoit  apparemment  oevenu 
sensible  auz  charmes  de  quelque  ber^^re,  qui  fut  peut-etre  appellee  Venus 
k  cause  de  sa  beaut^.'  La  Myth.  exnl.  par THistoire,  liv.vi.  c.  6;  vol.  vii. 
p.  396.  A  similar  view  is  adopted  by  Hooke,  in  his  Homan  Hbtory : 
*  Such  waa  the  end  (he  says)  of  .£neas,  the  Trojan  Prince  so  much  cele- 
brated by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  who,  because  Aeuras  illeffitimaiet 
and  bom  of  a  mother  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  was,  at;reeable  to  the 
manner  of  speaking  in  those  times,  called  the  son  of  Venus.'  b.  i.  c.  L 
Bayle,  Diet.  art.  Anchise,  does  not  attempt  to  explain  away  the  maternity 
of  Venus,  but  he  seems  to  treat  Anchises  as  a  historical  personage ;  and  he 
remarks  that  according  to  Apollod.  iii.  12,  €  2,  Venus  bore  a  second  son 
to  Anchises.  One  of  the  questions  discussed  bv  Didymus  the  Grammarian 
was  '  de  iEnes  matre  verft,'  (Sen.  £p.  88,  §  &,)  which  question  implies 
the  idea  that  his  birth  from  a  goddess  was  fabulous,  and  that  his  real  mother 
was  a  mortal.  Dio  Cassius  represents  Antony,  in  his  speech  over  the  body 
of  Cssar,  as  alluding  to  the  ooubt  whether  ^neas  was  the  son  of  Veoua, 
xliv.  37.  The  treatise  of  Lucian  de  Astrolog.  c.  20,  says  that  it  would  be 
impious  to  believe  that  ^neas  was  the  son  of  Venus :  the  true  meaning 
of  the  fable  is,  that  the  planet  Venus  exercised  a  benign  influence  on 
his  birth.  The  Egyptians  held  that  a  woman  might  conceive  from  a 
god,  but  not  a  goddess  from  a  man.  Pint.  Num.  4 :  a  doctrine  incon- 
sistent with  the  received  narentage  of  ^neas.  On  the  genenition  of  men 
by  gods— a  subjei*t  nnun  discussed  by  the  ancients— 8e<*  («rote.  Hist. 
of  w.  vol.  i.  p.  471.  Tlif  diflerence  or  sex  among  the  ^cxU  is  niludod  to 
as  a  received  article  of  ftitli  in  the  Koman  religion,  bv  Au<;n8^us  in  Dio 
Caas.  Ivi.  2,  and  is  n<lifu!e<i  by  I^ctantius,  Div.  Inst.  1.  16.  Tiiny  treats 
the  marriages  of  the  ^<uir<  a.<<  a  c-hildish  fable  :  '  Matrimonia  ()uidt>m  inter 
deoa  crodi,  taitt<>qne  >evo  e\  his  neminem  nasci ;  et  olios  rsi<«*  i^aiidievoa 
8emper(]ue  caiiot*.  alios  ju vines  at^ue  pueros,  atri  colorin,  a1i^(-r«>H.  claiidoa, 
ovo  editos,  et  alteruis  ditbus  viventes  morieut<>s(]UC',  ]>iicMihuiu  prupo 
deliramentoruin  est.'     11.  N.  ii.  6. 
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also  for  the  wanderings  of  the  other  heroes  on  their  return  from 
Troy,  and  even  for  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  we  must  reject 
the  hypothesis  that  the  expedition  of  i£neas  to  Latium  contains 
a  nucleus  of  truth. 

Not  do  the  supposed  monuments  of  the  presence  of  ^Gneas 
— such  as  temples,  and  tombs,  and  other  memorials — at  all 
strengthen  the  proof  of  the  historical  character  of  his  adven- 
tures ;  or  place  his  voyage  on  a  more  solid  foundation  than  those 
of  the  other  heroea  That  a  firm  belief  existed,  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period,  in  the  reality  of  his  expedition  to  Latium,  and 
that  the  af&nity  of  the  Romans  and  Trojans  was  recognised  as 
an  article  of  national  faith,  has  been  already  shown :  and  when 
once  such  a  belief  existed,  it  was  natural  that  commen^orative 
rites  and  customs  should  spring  up,  apparently  as  witnesses  of 
the  fact,  but  in  reality  as  products  of  the  opinion.  The  monu- 
ments appealed  to  by  Dionysius — such  as  the  inscribed  bowls  at 
Dodona,  the  brazen  cup  in  the  temple  of  Juno  in  lapygia,  the 
statues  of  Lavinium,  and  the  various  religious  ceremonies  allu- 
sive to  the  arrival  of  ^neas(*^)— cannot  be  received  as  proofs 
of  the  reality  of  his  voyage,  unless  we  are  ready  to  attribute  the 
same  demonstrative  force  to  other  alleged  relics  of  the  period 
of  the  Trojan  war ;  such  as  the  tools  with  which  Epeus  made 
the  wooden  horse,  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at 
Lagaria,  near  Sybaris;(^  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  dedicated 
by  Philoctetes  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Aleus,  near  Croton  ;(^^^ 
the  cup  of  Ulysses,  exhibited  at  Circseum  ;C^^)  the  tripod  won 
by  Diomed  in  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus^  preserved  at 


(308)  i.  61.  Seo  particularly  i.  49,  where  thi«  class  of  eridence  is 
ap])ealed  to  an  conclusive  proof  of  the  royage  of  ^neas  to  Italy,    rfc  ^ 

Iwi  'IraXiay  Aiviiov  Ka't  Tfnit^y  AfiU^,  kc. 

(309)  Ljrrophron,  v.  918 — 60;  cum  Schol.  Aristot.  Mirab.  Ausc.  106* 
places  them  in  u  t«*iii]>le  of*  Minerva  Uellenia  at  Gar^aria.  ncir  ^letapon* 
turn.  Juatin.  xx.  2,  «ay^  that  they  were  presenred  in  a  tcnipK*  of  Minenra 
at  Metapontum. 

(210)  Ari.«*tot.  ib.  107.  Com[)are  Euphorion,  Fragm.  4^),  ctl.  Meincke; 
Klauscn,  iihi  sup.  p.  ICt.  Justin,  xx.  1,  places  them  in  tho  temple  of 
Apollo  at  I'hiirii. 

(211)  Above,  i».  3-JS.  n.  la^k 
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Delphi  ;('^  some  wood  of  the  plane-tree  under  which  the  Greek 
chieftains  sat  at  Aulis  ;(^^^)  the  sacrificial  knife  used  by  Iphigenia 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Tauris  :(^^^)  or  to  admit  that  the 
memorials  of  Hercules  shown  in  various  parts  of  Italy  are  proofs 
of  his  presence  in  that  country.(^^^) 

It  is  impossible  to  apply  the  historical  style  of  interpretation 
to  the  voyage  of  ^neas,  imless  we  apply  it  equally  to  other 
mythical  narratives  which  stand  in  the  same  category.  If  we 
compare  ^neas  with  Cortes,  we  must  be  prepared  to  compare 
Ulysses  with  Columbus,  and  consistently  to  reduce  the  whole 
heroic  mythology  of  Greece  to  a  historical  standard,  according  to 
the  comprehensive  plan  of  the  Abbe  Banier.     If  however  it  is 


(212)  This  tripod  had  a  commemorative  inscription  in  four  hexameter 
verses.    Athcn.  vi.  p.  232d.    Compare  Hiad,  xxiii.  264,  513. 

(21^)  The  sprine  near  which  the  plane-tree  grew,  and  a  brazen  threshold 
near  tue  place  wnere  Agamemnon's  tent  stood,  were  likewise  phown. 
Pans.  ix.  19,  §  7.  Compare  Iliad  ii.  307.  The  following  are  Mr.  Grote's 
remarks  upon  the  similar  facts  which  have  been  appealed  to  as  evidence  of 
the  reality  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  '  The  widely-distant  spots  in 
which  the  monuments  of  the  voyage  were  shown,  no  less  than  the  incidents 
of  the  voyage  itself,  suggest  no  oUier  parentage  than  epical  fancy ;  the 
BupematuriQ  and  the  romantic  not  only  constitute  an  inseparable  portion 
of  the  narrative,  but  even  embrace  all  the  prominent  and  characteristic 

features There  was  no  tale  amidst  the  wide  range  of  the 

Grecian  epic  more  calculated  to  be  popular  with  the  seaman,  than  the 
history  of  the  primaeval  ship  Argo  and  ner  distinguished  crew,  comprising 
heroes  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  especially  the  Tyndarids  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  heavenly  protectors  evoked  during  storm  and  peril.  He 
localized  the  legend  anew  wherever  he  went,  often  with  some  fresh  cir- 
cumstances,  suggested  either  by  his  own  adventures  or  by  the  scene  before 
him :  he  took  a  sort  of  religious  possession  of  the  spot,  and  connected  it 
by  a  bond  of  faith  with  his  natirc  land,  when  he  erected  in  it  a  temple  or 
an  altar  with  appropriate  commemorative  solemnities.  The  Jasonium  thua 
established,  and  indeed  ever}'  visible  object  called  after  the  name  of  the 
hero,  not  only  served  to  keep  alive  the  legend  of  the  Argo  in  the  minds  of 
future  comers  or  inhabitants,  but  was  accepted  as  an  obvious  and  satia- 
factorj  proof  that  this  marvellous  vessel  had  actually  touched  there  in 
her  voyage.'    Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  333. 

(214)  Dio  Cass.  XXXV.  11. 

(215)  Xiyot'<ri  ^i  woWaxov  r^^'lraXia^'HptusXiovc  firai  x-oXXii  ftrtif/Sctrva^ 
Iv  rale  i^olc  &t  i^nioi  (Tipn'Oif,  Aristot.  Mirab.  Aust*.  1)7.  Marks  of  his 
footsteps  were  sLonu  nenr  Pandosia  in  lapygia,  on  ^hirli  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  tread,  ih.  Af I'liiorisls  of  Jason  {rtKuiipta^  ^rtffuht^  (Ti//i«7a)  were 
alsoshown  in  the  Adrintir,  and  the  island  of  Elun.  ib.  105.  it  was  believed 
that  the  1st  or  had  t\v<>  branches,  and  tliat  he  nailed  up  the  branch  which 
fell  into  the  Pontus,  ami  down  the  branch  which  fell  into  the  Adriatic. 
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conceded  that  the  Trojan  heroes,  and  their  adventures,  lie 
beyond  the  domains  of  history,  and  that  we  are  not  entitled  to 
look  for  truth  in  the  Homeric  poems,  more  than  in  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  then  it  follows,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the 
voyage  of  ^neas  to  Latium  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagina- 
tion, or  that,  to  say  the  least,  it  cannot  be  proved  to  be  a  reality. 
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Chapter  X. 

THE    ALBAN    KINGDOM    AND    THE    FOUNDATION 

OF  ROME 

§  1  A  FTER  the  death  of  ^neas,  his  Lavinian  sovereignty, 
Jlx.  and  his  dominion  over  the  subjects  of  Latinus,  passed, 
by  right  of  hereditary  succession,  to  his  son.  Concerning  the 
name  of  this  son,  and  his  maternity,  there  are  various  accounts  : 
some  say  that  it  was  Ascanius,  or  lulus,  the  son  of  Creusa ;  others 
give  to  her  son  the  name  of  Euryleon,  while  another  account 
describes  the  successor  of  iSneas  as  his  son  by  Lavinia,  the 
heiress  of  King  Latinus.(^) 

(i)  See  Dion.  Hal.  i.  Co  ;  Appian,  Bom.  Hist.  i.  1.  Both  these  writers 
describe  EuryleoD  as  assumiD^  the  name  of  Ascanius.  The  Script,  de 
Orig.  G.  R.  p.  says  :  '  Ascanius,  idem  qui  Euryleo.'  c.  14.  Dio  Cassius,  vol.  i. 
p.  4,  calls  Ascanius,  or  IIus,  the  son  of  Creusa.  Livy  considers  t]ie  parent- 
age of  the  son  of  .£ncas,  on  the  mother's  side,  as  doubtful:  *Haud  nihil 
ambigam  (quis  enim  rem  tam  vetcrcm  pro  ccrto  afiumet)  hiccine  fucrit  As- 
canius, [t.e.  the  son  of  Lavinia]  an  major  quam  hie,  Creus&  matre  Ilio 
incolumi  natus,  comesciue  iude  patema;  fugs,  quem  Juhim  eiindcm  JuJia 
gens  auctorem  nominis  sui  nuncupat.  Is  Ascanius,  uhicumque  et  qu&- 
cunque  matre  genitus  (certe  natum  MnvfL  constat)  abundante  Lavinii 
multitudine,'  Slc,  i.  3.  In  i.  1,  he  says  of  the  marriage  of  iEneas  with  La- 
vinia :  '  Brevi  stirps  quoque  virilis  ex  novo  matrimonio  fuit,  cui  Ascanium 
parentes  dixere  nomcn.'  The  name  Ascanius  is  Trojan  ;  see  Xlausen, 
p.  119 — 38.  According  to  Strabo,  xiii.  1.  §  27,  the  Julian  gens  derived  its 
appellation  from  a  certain  lulus,  a  descendant  of  iEncas,  who  wan  himself 
named  after  lulus  the  son  of  ^neas.  Concerning  lulus,  sec  Klausen. 
p.  1071. 

Accordingto  Serv.  ad  Xn.  iv.  159,  Ascanius  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
lulus,  Ilus,  Dardanus,  and  Leontodamas.  The  legend  which  made  As- 
canius reign  in  Troy  over  the  remnant  of  the  Trojans,  has  been  mentioned 
above,  p.  307.  This  was  invented  in  order  to  reconcile  the  prediction  in 
Homer  with  the  Italian  colony  of  .^ncas.  Virgil  makes  Ascanius,  or 
lulus,  the  son  of^^ncas  and  Creusa.  j£n.  ii.  G52,  6(H},  C74.  His  double 
name  is  exjiluineil  thus: 

At  nuer  Ascanius,  cui  nunc  cognonifn  Ttilo 

Ad«litur,  Ilus  erat,  dum  res  stctit  Dia  n-i^io. — i.  267-8. 

The  Julian  g«'n?<  is  derived  from  him  : 

^'a>cetur  pulchri  Trojanua  origine  Casar, 
Iiiiperium  Oceano,  faniam  <iui  tenniiiet  n!«tris, 
Julius,  a  magno  demissum  nomen  luK*. — i.  28C-8. 

Julius  Cfl*s.ir  stated  that  Ascaiiius  began  to  be  called  IuIujs,  afVer  the  death 

of  Mezcntius.  Serv.  ad  JEa,  L  267. 
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According  to  Livy,  Lavinia,  the  mother,  or  step-mother,  of 
Ascanius,  administers  the  kingdom  as  regent  for  a  time,  on 
account  of  his  youth.  Everything  is  peaceable ;  the  Etruscans 
have  been  reduced  to  tranquillity  by  the  battle  under  iEneas ; 
prosperity  soon  produces  an  iuci'ease  of  population ;  and  Ascanius, 
leaving  Lavinium  to  the  queen-mother,  founds  a  new  town  on  a 
long  ridge  under  the  Alban  mounts  which  he  calls  Alba  Longa.^j 
The  account  of  Dionysius  is  different  He  makes  no  mention 
of  a  minority  and  a  regency ;  and  he  supposes  Ascanius  and  the 
Latins  to  be  hardly  pressed  by  the  Etruscans  after  the  death  of 
iSneas.  Mezentius,  their  king,  treats  the  Latins  as  a  subject 
people,  and  commands  them  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Etruscans  of 
their  entire  annual  produce  of  wine.  Ascanius  and  the  Latins 
are  roused  to  indignation  by  this  requisition.  Ascanius  vows 
the  year's  produce  of  wine  to  Jupiter,  and  storms  the  Etruscan 
camp  by  night  The  attack  is  successful  Lausus,  the  king's 
son,  is  killed ;  and  Mezentius  is  glad  to  make  peace  with  the 
Latins,  and  to  become  their  faithful  ally.O 

The  stoiy  of  the  Etruscan  requisition  of  wine  is  nothing 
more  than  an  explanatory  legend  of  a  Roman  festival,  called  the 
Rustica  Vinalia,  It  is  told  at  length  by  Ovid,  though  with 
some  diversity  of  circumstancea  According  to  him,  iEueas  and 
Tumus  are  contending  for  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Latinus. 
Tumus  obtains  the  assistance  of  Mezentius  and  the  Etruscans 
by  a  promise  of  the  Latin  vintage  of  the  year,     ^neas  outbids 


(2)  lAvy  i.  3.  The  tcrict  of  Alban  kings  ii  ilfustrated  by  Schwcgler, 
vol.  i.  p.  335—347 ;  and  Clinton.  Fot.  Hell.  toI.  i.  p.  136—7.  In  Martrn't 
I)  insert  at  ion  upon  the  jEncida  of  Vircil  (Lmdon,  1770,  1  vol.  12mo),  Dias. 
Ti.  in  on  the  Allian  king*,  and  in  the  I)iaKrrtatio  ofTheodoruii  Kyekiua,  de 
IVitniii  Italia*  Colonic  ct  ^ne«  advent u  (in  his  edition  of  Uolatenii  not« 
in  8t4*pli.  Byz,  Lug.  Bat.  IGSi,  1  vol.  ful.),  c.  li.  relates  to  tlie  same 
•ubject. 

(.))  ]  >i<  ^n.  Hal.  i.  CT^.  Tbo  origin  of  liglitiiiiic  on  the  left  as  a  favourable 
onuMi  \\i\n  reliTred  to  this  war.  It  was  i>ai«l  th  it  whon  Aacaniua  and  the 
Tioj>iii!«  \\<T<'  U'ltieged  by  Mrxentiun.  i\ii<-aiiiii.4  prayed  to  Jupiter  for  a 
fuviMiruMc  «i^k.  Jupiter  M'nt  light iiiiig  to  the  h  t\.  iii  a  clear  sky.  and  the 
Trojaiti  \\\rr  victoriouf ;  BO  that  the  omen  wus  ovor  after  held  tol>c  a  good 
uni*.  J>i«>n.  Hal.  ii.  5. 

vol..  I.  A  A 
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Tumus  by  oflFering  it  to  Jupiter,  whereupon  the  better  vow  pre- 
vails, and  Mezentius  is  slain.  (^) 

Thirty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Lavinium,  Ascanius, 
according  to  the  omen  of  the  sow  ^nd  her  thirty  pigs,  founds 
Alba  Longa.(^)  The  name  of  the  new  city  was  supposed  to 
allude  to  the  colour  of  the  sow  and  of  her  ofispring.(®)  When 
Alba  was  founded,  the  statues  of  the  Penates,  which  iEneas  had 


U)  See  Fast.  iv.  877 — 900.    The  following  are  the  verses  in  which  the 
rival  vows  are  described  : 

Annuerant  Butuli ;  Mezentixis  induit  arma ; 

Induit  ^neas,  idloquiturque  Jovem : 
Hostica  Tyrrhene  vota  est  vindemia  regi ; 

Jupiter  e  Latio  palmite  musta  feres. 
Vota  valent  mcliora.    Cadit  Mezentius  ingens, 

Atque  indignanti  pectore  plangit  humum. 

The  same  account  of  the  condition  for  the  assistance  of  Mezentius  is  given 
by  Varro  ap.  Plin.  xiv.  14.  Festus,  p.  265,  merely  says:  'Eustica  Vin- 
aua^-Jovis  dies  festus,  quia  Latiui  beilum  gerentes  adrcrsus  Mczentium, 
omnes  vini  libationcm  ci  Deo  dedicaTerunt.*  The  Script,  dc  Orig.  G.  R. 
c.  18,  agrees  with  Ovid.  Die  Cassius,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  8a3's  tliat  Mezentius  de- 
niands  of  Ascanius  the  entire  produce  of  Latium  as  an  annual  tribute :  which 
is  another  version  of  the  same  storv. 

(5)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  66.    Livj,  i.  2,  who  suppresses  the  omen  of  the  sow, 
says  only, '  Inter  Lavinium  et  Albam  Longam  coloniam  deductam  triginta 
ferme  interfuere  anni.* 

Ante  oculos  Laurens  castnim,  murusque  Lavini  est, 
Albaque  ab  Ascanio  condita  Longa  duce. 

TibuU.  ii.  6,  4960. 

Varro  de  E.  E.  ii.  4,  and  de  L.  L.  v.  §  144 ;  Dio  Cassius,  vol.  i.  p.  4,  and 

the  Scriptor  de  Orig.  G.  R.  c.  17,  refer  the  thirty  pigs  to  the  thirty  years. 

See  above,  p.  334,  n.  158.     Strabo,  v.  3,  §  2,  states  that  Ascanius  rounded 

Alba. 

Steph.  Byz.   in  v.   says,    *AX/3a,  iroXic  'IraXmc,  %\v  iKnaav  oi  iiri  roiJ 

Aafiiviov  Aartvoc,  Tpwic  ovrt^. 

At  puer  Ascauixis        ..... 
Triginta  magnos  volvendis  mensibus  orbes 
Imperio  expTebit,  regnumoue  ab  sede  Lavint 
Transferct,  et  Longam  multft  vi  muniet  Albam. 

^n.  i.  267—71 ;  cf  v.  697  ;  viii.  478. 
One  account  of  the  motive  for  the  foundation  of  Alba,  is  that  Ascanius 

withdrew  from  Lavinium  from  fear  of  the  (H.^^Iiko  which  his  stepmother 

Lavinia  entertained  for  him.     Vitans  eiiitu  iK»vtTcalom  invidiam  desemit 

Laviniuni.  Serv.  ad  ^n.  i.  270. 

(Ct)  A'arro,  de  L.  L.  v.  144,  says  :  *  Propt^T  colorem  suiset  loci  naturam 
Alba  Ix)iiga  dicta.'  The  Scriptor  dv  Orii^.  G.  R.  c.  17,  is  more  explicit  : 
•  Kam  ex  forma,  quod  ita  in  longura  p<»rro<  tn  est.  Ix)ngam,  ex  colore  suis, 
Albnm  c<>{rnominavit.'  The  same  explniintion  is  given  by  Diodorus,  a]). 
Kustb.  C'hron.  p.  216,  ed.  Mai ;  but  acoordiu;^  to  the  same  writer,  as  citi-d 
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brought  from  Troy,  were  transported  to  the  new  city,  and  placed 
in  a  shrine  inaccessible  to  the  profane.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
found  the  next  day  upon  their  former  pedestals  at  Lavinium. 

by  Sjncellus,  Ascanios  named  the  town  from  Alba,  the  original  name  of 
tue  Tiber.     See  Tii.  3  and  4. 

Virgil  likewise  alludea  significantly  to  the  colour  of  the  sow  and  her 
young — 

Litioreis  ingens  inventa  sub  ilicibus  sus, 
Triginta  capitum  fetus  enixa  jacebit. 
Alba,  solo  recubans,  albi  circum  ubera  nati. 
Hie  locus  urbis  erit,  requies  ea  certa  laborum. 

JEn.  iii.  389—93  ;  viii.  43-6. 

Ecce  autem,  subitum  atque  oculis  mirabile  monstrum, 

Candida  per  sylvam  cum  fetu  concolor  albo 

Procubuit,  viridique  in  htore  conspicitur  sus. — viii.  80-3. 

Propertius  makes  the  same  allusion— 

£t  stetit  Alba  potens,  albas  suis  omine  nata, 
Hac  ubi  Fidenas  longe  entire  vi&. — iv.  1,  35-6. 

Dio  Cassius,  toI.  L  p.  6,  says  that  both  Alba  and  the  Alban  mount  de- 
rived their  names  from  the  sow. 

JuFenal  alludes  to  the  same  origin,  but  in  au  ironical  manner : 

Pum  ffratus  lulo, 
Atque  novercali  sedes  pnrlata  Laviuo, 
Consiiicitur  sublimis  apex,  cui  Candida  noroen 
Scrora  dedit  (Uetis  Phiy gibus  mirabile  sumen) 
Et  nunquam  risis  triginta  clara  mamillis. — xii.  70^-4. 

Zonaras,  rii.  1,  says  that  the  town  was  called  Alba  from  its  whiteness, 
and  LoDga  from  its  length. 

Conon,  Narr.  46,  speaks  of  the  triteness  of  the  legend  which,  makes 
^neas  (not  Aiicanius)  the  founder  of  Alba,  and  recounts  the  prediction  of 
eating  the  tables  :  6  fk  r6  'Pi^/ialov  yiyof  fi'c  ahrhv  Avafip**v  ttat  oineri^  wo^Q/p 
'AXflaf,    tcai    t6   xp^^r^puvv  d   Karotnt¥  lirir/nwty  6ir6r   Av   avr6(  SfUi    Tpi^ 

Conon  iired  in  the  Augiutan  age. 

Ljcophron  says  that  if^neas  founds  thirty  castles,  or  cities,  in  the  land 
of  the  llorigoni,  uevond  the  Latins  and  Daunians,  taking  their  number 
from  the  farrow  or  a  bfaek  sow,  whom  he  brings  in  a  ship  from  Troy. 
T.  l'2o2 — H.  Txetzes.  in  his  scholia  on  this  passage,  blamcn  LyoophroA 
ft»r  departing  from  the  received  account,  which  he  sets  out  at  length  m  his 
note  on  t.  1232. 

The  geographical  position  of  Allia  has  been  aocurately  determined  by 
Mr.  Bunburjr.  in  his  art.  Alba,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dict.of  Anc.  Geogr.  Com- 
nare  D*>rmann.  ubi  sup.  p.  141.  It  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake 
m>m  the  modi*m  Alluino.  although  the  sow  with  her  thirty  young  ap* 
]ieani  as  an  armorial  ensign  orer  the  town-gate.  Niebuhr  is  mistaken  in 
]>l;i(Miii;  the  ancient  citadel  at  the  pi  ic«>«  ntitlitl  Borra  di  Papa,  Hist.  toI.  i. 
]>.  .>").  Mr.  Dunbur^'  «iup|ios4*s.  witli  |>r  »b:ibi1itT.  that  the  name  of  Alhn 
y\u<  «lenTed  from  its  foAy  or  Alpiu-  mI nation  :  See  Sehwegler.  ib.  p.  310. 

T)i<>  number  tkiHy  seeins  t<»  l»e  ••o'lue*  tt-d  with  the  thirty  AJlian  t^'Wim. 
kt  tlie  thirty  Latin  co1oniei».  ihh*  Xtolulir.  llisL  rol.  i.  p.  202;  rul.  ii 
l>.  17—24;  and  Dion.  Hal  iii.  31. 

The  greatest  number  Khich  a  s>w  produces  in  one  litter  U  sliout 
twrnty. 

aaS 
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Having  been  removed  a  second  time,  they  again  returned  ; 
whereupon  the  new  colonists,  seeing  that  the  gods  were  displeased 
at  the  change  of  place,  send  six  hundred  curators  of  the  holy 
rites,  under  the  leadership  of  -^gestus,  back  to  Lavinium.Q 
Dionysius  describes  these  sacred  images  at  length,  but  with  con- 
siderable reserve ;  for  he  condemns  with  severity  the  impiety  of 
some  writers  who  had  made  disclosures  concerning  them,  of 
things  which  it  was  not  permitted  to  see,  or  even  to  hear.(^ 

§  2  Ascanius,  having  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  is  succeeded 
by  Silvius,  with  regard  to  whom  there  are  two  distinct  accounts. 
One  makes  him  the  son  of  Ascanius  ;(^  the  other  represents  him 
to  be  the  posthumous  son  of  ^neas,  and  therefore  the  half- 
brother  of  Ascanius.  According  to  the  latter  story,  Lavinia,  being 
left  pregnant  at  the  d^th  of  .£neas,  fears  the  jealousy  of  her 
step-son,  and  flies  to  the  woods,  where  she  is  concealed  by  a 
shepherd  named  Tyrrhus.  In  this  retreat  she  bears  a  son,  who 
from  the  place  of  his  birth  and  education  is  called  Silviu8.(}^  At 
length  Silvius  and  his  mother  are  brought  from  the  woods,  and 


(7)  This  is  the  account  of  DionyBius,  i.  67.  It  is  also  given  by  the 
writer  de  Orig.  G.  K.  c.  17,  and  Dio  Casa.  rol.  i.  p.  5.  Serv.  ad  ^u.  i.  270. 
Ad  (juam  [Albam]  cum  de  Larinio  dii  Penates  translati,  nocte  proxima 
Lavinium  redissont,  atque  eos  dcnuo  Albam  Ascanius  translulisset,  et  illi 
iteruni  rediMeni  Lavinium,  eoa  manere  passus  est,  datis  qui  nacris  pnresaent, 
agroque  eis  aaamnato,  quo  se  alerent.  The  reappearance  or  ^gestua 
(tlie  eponymous  founder  of  Egesta)  on  this  occasion  is  singular.  Augustine, 
CiT.  Dei.  z.  16,  treats  this  as  a  real  miracle  performed  by  tho  heathen  gods. 

(8)  See  Dion.  Hal.  i.  67 — 9.  The  language  of  Dionysius  respecting 
iheao  holy  imagea  resemblaa  that  of  Herodotus  in  speaking  of  mysticiu 
aubjectt. 

(9)  Livy,  i.  4.  Silvius  deinde  regnat.  Ascanii  fib'us,  casu  quodam  in 
silvis  natus.  According  to  Festus,  p.  23,  Ascanius  had  two  sons,  Julius 
and  ^mylua.     From  the  latter  the  gens  ^Emilia  was  descended. 

(10)  Dion.  i.  70 :  Script,  de  Orij;.  G.  R.  c.  16-17.  Compare  Servius 
«¥!n.  i.  270.  Quod  timore  Ascanii  Lavinia  pont  ^nerc  mortem  ad  Tj-rum 
[leg.  Tyrrhunn  patemum  paatorem  gravida  confugit  ad  silvas,  ibique  Sil- 
rium  peperit.  Id.  ad  vi.  760.  Cujus  [soil.  Ascanii]  Lavinia  timens  insidins 
gravida  confugit  ad  silvaa,  et  latuit  in  ra>il  pastoris  Tyrrhi.  .  .  .  Kt 
iilic  enixa  est  bilviura.  Sed  cnni  Ascaiiius:  flngraret  invidift,  evocavit  novi  r- 
(!;ini,  et  ei  concessit  Laurolavinium.  sil»i  v<*r«3  Albam  constituit.  Qui 
q-ioniam  sine  liberia  periit,  i)ih'io,  qui  vi  ipse  Ascanius  dictus  est.  suuni 
i(li.|uit  impprium.  l^-rrhus,  the  hinl-man  of  Latinua,  is  mrntionc<l  in 
Virj:. -En.  vii.  485.  Dio  Cass.,  vol.  i.  ]*.{>.  nmkos  Silvius  the  son  of -Eneas  an>l 
l.:ivinia,  but  he  also  mentiou^  the  Mnry  of  his  being  the  son  of  Ascanius. 

X'irgil,  in  the  following  verses,  makes  Silvius  the  imme<^te  successor  of 
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reconciled   with  Ascanius — a  proceeding  which  is   variously 
related.(^i) 

Upon  the  death  of  Ascanius  there  arose  a  contention  for  the 
throne  between  his  son  lulus,  and  Silvius,  the  posthumous  son 
of  ^neas.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  assembly  of  the 
citizens,  who  decided  in  favour  of  Silvius,  because  he  was  the 
son  of  Lavinia,  from  whom  the  right  to  the  kingdom  was 
derived.(^^     To  lulus  certain  religious  functions  were  assigned, 


^neaB  and  of  Aflcanius  his  son  by  a  Trojan  wife.     His  blood  is  mixed  of 
Trojan  and  Italian : 

Ille,  rides,  pur&  juvenis  qui  nititur  hasta 
Proxima  sorte  tenet  lucis  loca  ;  primus  ad  auras 
j£therias  Italo  comniixtus  sanguine  surget 
Silvius,  Albanum  nomen,  tua  postuma  proles  : 
Quern  tibi  longsTO  serum  Lavinia  conjux 
Educet  silvis  regem,  regumque  parentem : 
Unde  genus  Longft  nostrum  dominabitur  AlbJi. 

iEn.  vi.  760-66. 
The  Trojan  pedigree  of  the  Alban  kings  is  thus  deduced  by  Ovid  : 

Dardanon  Klectri  nesciret  Atlantide  natum 

Scilicet,  Electran  concuhuisse  Jovi  ? 
Hujus  Erichthonius :  Tros  est  generatus  ab  illo  ; 

Assaracon  creat  hie,  Assarac'UM)ue  Capyn. 
Proximus  Anchises,  cum  quo  commune  parentis 

Non  dedignata  est  nomen  habere  Venus. 
Hinc  satus  JEneBM :  pietas  spectata  per  ignes 

Sacra  patremque  humeris,  altera  racra,  tulit. 
Venimus  ad  felix  aliquando  nomen  luli, 

Unde  domus  Teucros  Julia  tangit  aros. 
Pofftumus  huic,  qui  quod  silvis  fuit  ortus  in  altis, 

Silrius  in  Latia  gente  vocatus  erat. — Fast.  iv.  31—42. 

The  parentage  of  Silvius  is  not  clearly  expressed  in  the  last  couplet ;  but 
the  meaning  appears  to  be,  as  in  Virgil,  that  he  is  the  posthumous  son  of 
iEneas. 

Silvius  is  called  the  son  of  .Eneas  in  Syncellus,  toI.  i.  p.  333,  ed.  Bonn. 

^ii)  Dionysius  says  that  Ascanius  labouring  under  the  suspicion  of 
havrng  killed  Larinia,  Tyrrhus  produces  her  and  her  child,  lliis  agrees 
with  one  of  the  stories  in  the  Orig.  G.  K.  c.  16.  The  other  is,  that  As* 
canius  oflered  a  reward  for  her  dis4*overy.  A  diflTerent  act*i*unt  is  coutaintd 
in  an  entry  in  the  Canon  of  Eusi*biu.s  p.  311,  cd.  Mai :  *  Asi-auiuii  yEnew 
Alius  derencto  noTercs  susr  LaTini.e  r(*gno,  Albam  urbem  condidit,  et  Siliium 
Postunium  fratrem  suum,  yEiieii* i-x  Ltvinia  lilium,  summa  pietate  educavit.' 

(13)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  70:  Org.  (r.  K.  c.  17.  Ond  fuUows  Virgil  in 
identifying  Ascanius  and  lulus  : 

Inde  sub  Asranii  diti«>ni*  hiuominU  Alba, 
Kesque  Latins  t'utt.  — .Met.  \\x,  60Q-10. 

According  to  an  account  preM>rv«d  in  the  Canon  of  Eustbius.  the  pre- 
fiTcnce  of  i^u#/tfiNif#  to  /«/m«  vu^  made  by  the  tcttamiuiaiy  di:<pot*itioii 
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as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  more  substantial  power :  these 
descended  by  inheritance  to  the  Julian  family,  and  were  exer- 
cised by  that  distinguished  house  in  the  time  of  Dionysius.(^') 
The  political  government,  however,  became  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Silvius ;  and  hence  all  the  Alban  kings,  his  descendants, 
adopted  the  name  of  Silvius  in  addition  to  their  own.(^^)  This 
statement  has  naturally  given  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  there 
was  a  Silvian  gens  in  Alba,  who  assigned  to  themselves  these 
hereditary  honours  ',Q^)  but  there  is  no  historical  proof  of  its 

existence. 

The  succession  of  the  Alban  kings,  from  the  commencement 
to  the  end  of  the  line  (with  the  inclusion  of  iEneas),  as  repre- 
sented by  Livy,  Dionysius,  and  Diodorus,  and  in  the  chronicle  of 
Eusebius,  may  with  some  slight  variations  be  reduced  to  the 
following  series.  In  the  years  of  the  reign,  aimexed  to  each  king, 
Dionysius  and  Diodorus  agree,  and  are  followed  by  the  Canon  of 
Eusebius : — 

KTV08.  TBABS  OF  BEIOK. 

1.  JEueasQ^ 5 


of  Ascanius,  not  bv  tbe  vote  of  the  citizens:  ''Ascanius  lulium  filium 
procreavit,  a  quo  familia  Juliamm  orta.  £t  propter  ictatcm  panruli, 
quia  necdum  regendis  civibus  idoneus  erat,  Silviuni  Postuinum  tratrcm 
suum  rcgni  reli<]^uit  heredem;'  p.  312.  Tbe  account  of  Diodorus,  ap.  Euscb. 
p.  215,  agrees  with  that  of  Dionysius. 

(13)  y^  *^'  '^''*  "C  ^f^*  f^  IK  it^Tov  ylvoc  icapirovro,  'lovXcoc  rXqOcvrfc  ^ir* 
Ixtivov :  i.  70. 

(14)  Mansit  Silviis  postea  omnibus  cognomen,  qui  Alba^  regnarunt. 
Livy,  i.  3.  Ejusdem  posteri  omnes  cognomento  Silvii,  usque  ad  conditam 
Bomam,  Albic  reirnaverunt,  at  est  scriptum  Annalium  Pontificalium  lib. 
ir.  Orig.  G.  It.  17.  The  same  statement  is  made  by  Servius,  ad  Mn,  vi. 
763,  770 ;  and  Appian,  Hist.  Horn.  i.  2. 

(15)  Nicbuhr,  Ilist.  vol.  i.  t>.  207  ;  Klausen,  p.  777.  Tlie  following 
account  of  tbe  Silvian  line  of  Alua  is  given  in  the  ChrouograDhia  of  Joannes 
Malala  (who  is  considered  by  Gibbon  to  have  lived  soon  after  tbe  time  of 
Justiniaii).  p.  108 — 70,  ed.  £k>nn.  .^neas  marries  Albania,  the  daughter 
of  King  Latinus,  and  founds  a  lar^e  city  called  Albania.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Ascanius  Julius,  his  son  by  Crcusa.  who  founded  tbe  city  ofLavinia, 
transferring  the  seat  of  government  from  Albania.  Albas,  the  son  of  A8- 
f*«riius.  is  king  of  the  Albans,  an>l  ho  founds  the  city  of  Silvis,  whicli 
br4*omos  the  seat  of  govemmrnf.  iukI  ih«'  romainiug  kings  are  called  Silvi:. 
A  similar  account  is^ivcn  by  Crdrenus,  vol.  i.  p.  238,  ed.  Bonn,  who  a«)d^ 
that  Evander  and  Palas,  the  s*>ns  of  .Kiu-as,  ruled  over  a  province  ralle<l 
V.ilont*.  Both  writers  Htato  that  they  built  a  large  and  a  splendid  ho\i!)i, 
end  (hat  from  the  name  of  the  latter  tin*  houses  of  kings  acquired  the  namo 
I'f  piilaces. 

(16)  According  to  Dion.  Hal.  i.  G3-L     Troy   was  taken  scventeeu 
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EIKOS.  TEJLBS  OF  BEIOK. 

2.  Ascaniu8(i7)     38 

3.  Silvius  Postumus 29 

4.  JEne&s  Silviu8(>^   31 

5.  Latinus  Silvius   51 

6.  Alba 39 

7.  Epytus,  or  AiysQ^ 26 


days  before  the  summer  solstice,  ^neas  set  sail  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  and  wintered  in  Thrace.  The  following  ninnter  was  passed  in 
Sicily,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  arrived  in  Latium.  The  joint  reign 
of  Latious  and  j£neas  lasted  for  a  year :  Latinus  then  died,  and  .£neaa 
succeeded  to  his  kingdom,  ^neas  died  in  the  seventh  year  after  the 
taking  of  Troy ;  ib.  i.  16.  Ascanius,  in  the  thirtieth  year  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  liaTinium,  founded  Alba  Longa.  The  Canon  of  Eusebius 
assigned  three  years  to  the  reign  of  ^Eneas,  beginning  at  the  third*  or,  aa 
others  said,  the  eighth  year  after  the  captnre  of  Troy ;  p.  311,  ed.  Mai  (in 
the  Script.  Vet.  ^v.  Coll.  vol.  riii).  According  toSvncellus,  vol.  i.  p.  323, 
some  said  that  i£neas  reigned  three  years  from  the  ninth  year  af\er  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy  ;  others  that  he  reigned  eight  years  from  the  fourth  year  after 
the  same  event.  In  either  case  he  would  have  died  twelve  years  afVer  the 
taking  of  Troy.  Virgil  supposes  the  voyage  of  Mneas  to  occupy  seven 
years.  Mu.  i.  755,  v.  726.  oee  Heyne,  £xc.  ii.  ad  .^n.  iii. ;  £xe.  iii.  ad  ^En. 
xii.  He  assigus  three  years  to  the  reign  of  ^Eneas.  i£n.  i.  2G3— 6.  Dio- 
dorus  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  213,  Mai  and  Syncellus,  vol.  i.  p.  323,  likewise 
assign  tliroe  years  to  MncnB, 

The  passage  of  Dionvsius  rcspectinjB[  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Troy  it 
illustrated  by  Clinton,  ^^ast.  Hel.  vol  i.  p.  126-7,  where  the  passages  of 
the  ancients  fixing  the  preciy  daw  of  this  event  are  coIlt*ct4Hl.  Where 
nothing  is  known  it  is  as  easy  to  oe  precise  as  to  be  vague.  Mr.  Clinton, 
however,  thinks  it  'possible  that  9ome  tradition  had  been  preserved  of  the 
season  of  the  year  in  which  Troy  was  taken,  and  that  the  attempt  of  the 
early  writers  to  assign  the  month  and  the  day  was  founded  ujion  thii  trm- 
dition.'  On  the  supposed  day  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  see  iioeckh,  Corp. 
Inscript.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 

Difierent  dates  were  given  by  the  ancients  for  the  foundation  of  Lari- 
nium :  Dionysius  considers  the  second  year  after  the  taking  of  Troy  ma 
the  most  probable ;  i.  63.  The  same  date  is  given  by  Caasiua  Uemina,  ap. 
Solin.  ii.  14. 

(17)  The  difierent  accounts  of  the  reign  of  Ascaniua  nearly  agree  in 
the  number  38.     Virgil  makes  it  last  only  thirty  years : 

Triginta  magnos  volvendis  mensibus  orbea 
Jmperio  expTebit.     iEn.  i.  269-70. 

Virgil  however  ia  not  consitftont  with  himself,  for  in  JEn.  viii.  •17—8,  he 
reckons  the  thirty  years  from  the  arrival  of  «£neas  to  the  foundation  of  Alba. 

(18)  Eusebius,  Chron.  o.  314.  f.ivs,  that  according  ^to  another  hi>t4»r}', 
the  fourth  king  is  l^tinui^  oih  iu.<«,  tin*  M}n  of  Lavinia  and  Melanipus.  ut«*- 
tcrine  brother  of  Postumus,  and  j'.n-a?!  Silvius  is  the  fiAh.  0%'i«i  lia^  two 
liiits  of  the  Alban  kingn.  Fa^t.  iv.  31-5ti;  Met.  xiv.  6O0--22.  771  2  ;  but 
lK>th  omit  iEneas  SilviuM.     lie  i>  lio^vcver  expressly  mcntiomd  by  ^  ir^il. 

(ip)  The  name  of  the  s«'Vfnth  kin^  is  Epitus  in  Dio«lorus,  0\i<l, 
and  the  Canon  of  Eusebius ;  m  Livy  it  is  Atys.     In  the  Orvck  U'Xi  vt 
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KINGS.  TBAB8  OF  BBIGK. 

8.  Capys  28 

9.  Calpetus(^ IS 

10.  Tiberimis 8 

11.  Agrippa   41 

12.  Aremulus,  or  Remulus(^^)  19 

J3.  Aventinus    37 

14.  Procas 23 

15.  Amulius 42 

16.  Numitor^^j 2 


Dionysius  the  name  is  written  Capeius ;  but  this  appears  to  be  merely  a 
yariatioQ  of  Calpelua^  the  ninth  king ;  for  in  Dionysius,  as  quoted  in  the 
Armenian  text  of  Eusebius,  the  name  is  written  EoiHus  (p.  205  ;  compare 
the  list  in  p.  270).  In  Orid,  Fast,  vr,  46,  \he  MSS.  vary  between  Co/- 
petus,  CarpeiM,  and  Capetus,  for  the  ninth  king.  The  Canon  of  Eusebins, 
p.  318,  gives  Attiu*  and  .Sig^tius^  as  variations  of  the  name  of  the  serenth 
Jung.  Aitiug  corresponds  with  the  At^8  of  Livy  ;  JEgyptiot  or  .XgypUtu, 
as  in  Svncellus,  vol.  i.  p.  347,  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  Epitos  or  ^py- 
tus.  The  descent  of  Atia.  the  mother  of  Augustus,  was  traced  to  Atys ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Calpetus  in  this  series  was  not  the  more 
ancient  name,  for  which  Atys  was  afterwards  substituted.  See  Virg.  u£n. 
V.  668. 

(20)  Carpeniug,  who  is  ninth  king  in  the  Canon  of  Eusebius,  and  Car* 
menius,  who  is  twelfth  king  in  Syncellus,  appear  to  be  corruptions  of 
Cafpeitis,  or  Carpeius.  The  name  Caprfus  occurs  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
in  tne  list  of  the  suitors  of  Hippodamia  killed  by  Qi)nomaus.  Paus.  vi. 

(ai)  The  name  of  the  twelfth  king  is  written  Aremulusm  the  Canon 
of  Eusebius,  Syncellus,  and  the  Origin.  Gent.  Uom.  In  Diodorus  and 
Dionysius,  as  cited  in  the  Armenian  text  of  Eusebius,  p.  205—216,  it  is 
written  Amulius ,  a  manifest  error  for  Aremulus.  Dio  Cassius  and  Zonaraa 
likewise  have  Amulius  for  Aremulus, 

In  the  Greek  text  of  Dionysiufl,  the  name  is  written  'AXXiUiO£, 
'AWaiioc,  and  'AXXacric,  in  the  manuscripts,  i.  71,  which  are  other  corrup- 
tions of 'ApffivXoc.  In  Livy,  the  name  is  Romulus,  in  Ovid  Jfemulus  j 
these  however,  are  only  variations  of  form,  as  the  Greek  authors  write 
Kenius  'I*m/ioc*  Appian  writes  the  name  'Pw/ii^Xoc.  bl^^  Livy.  In  the 
liiit  in  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses,  Agrippa  b  omitted,  while  Eemulus  and 
Acrota  are  the  sons  of  Tiberimis,  Acrota  succeeding  his  elder  brother. 
In  the  Fasti,  Agrippa  is  the  son  of  Tiberinus,  and  Eemulua  the  son  of 
Agrippa.  The  list  01  tht*  mytho^n^pher  in  Bode,  Script.  Myth.  Lat.  vol.  i. 
p.  63,  agrees  in  this  respect'in-ith  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

(33)  Dionysius,  i.  9,  nn<l  15.  f.ivs  that  Romulus  lived  seventeen  gene- 
rations {fkutai)  after  the  Tn-jnn  \\:\t.  Again,  in  i.  45,  he  says  tliat  ]\o- 
niulus  was  seventeenth  rr«»ni  J^ueas.  which  expression  conveys  thi*  namo 
meaning  as  the  former  one.  Tlii>  r-sult  seems  to  be  obtained  by  ri*t'koning 
both  Numitor  and  Amuliuf*.  nn*l  not  by  including  Hhea  Silvia,  the  niutlier 
of  liomolus,  in  the  Itnr. 

Servius,  ad  Alu,  vi.  7<»7.  'I'mximus  ilte  Procas:*  Standi  online,  non 
nascendi.  Namduodccimuafuit.    '  JU  Capys  :*  Sextus  est  rev.  Alboi^orum, 
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There  are  other  lists  of  the  Alban  kings  which  diflTer  mate- 
rially from  that  received  by  the  principal  writers.  Thus  the 
series  in  the  work  de  Origine  Gentis  Rortvanoe  is  much  shorter ; 
it  interposes  only  six,  instead  of  twelve,  kings  between  Ascanius 
and  Numitor.(^  Die  Cassius  fills  the  same  interval  with  only 
seven  descents.(^)  The  list  of  Appian(^^  agrees  with  the  received 
one,  with  this  exception,  that  it  entirely  omits  Alba  and  Atys, 
the  sixth  and  seventh  kings,  and  therefore  makes  only  ten  kings 
between  Ascanius  and  Numitor.  A  Latin  mythographer  of  the 
fifth  century  interposes  only  nine  names  between  iEneas  and 
Amulius,  omitting  Ascanius,  iEneas  Silvius,  Alba,  Tiberinus, 
Agrippa,  and  Procas,  but  inserting  Acrota  and  a  new  king 
Palatinus.(^*)  Virgil  mentions  Silvius  Postumus,  Silvius*i£neas, 
Capys,  Procas,  and  Numitor,  as  Alban  kings,  but  without  enume- 
rating the  whole  line.(^  In  Georgius  Sjrncellus  a  list  is  given 
(likewise  repeated  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius)  which  differs 
from  the  generally  received  list  in  the  succession  of  the  kings, 
the  names  of  several,  and  in  the  years  of  their  reigna  This  list 
is  as  follows : — 

KIXOS.  TEAB8  OF  BBIGK. 

1.  JSneas 3 

2.  Ascanius 37 


Item  Numitor  tortius  decimus  fuit.  Tlieae  numbon  are  consistent  with 
the  list  in  the  text,  if  « e  count  exclusively  of  Ascanius.  It  it,  however, 
not  improbable  that  the  list  of  Servius  omitted  one  of  the  names,  and  that 
Ascanius  is  included. 

(23)  See  c.  15 — 19.    The  series  is  thus  given :  1.  Ascanius ;  2.  Silvius ; 

3.  Latinus ;  4.  Tiberius ;  6.  Aremulus ;  6.  Aventinus;  7.  Procis ;  8.  Nu- 
mitor  and  Amulius. 

(24)  Vol.  i.  p.  6.     These  are :  1.  Ascanius ;  2.  Silvius ;  3.  .£neas ; 

4.  Latiuus  ;  6.  CapT>* ;  0.  Tiberinus ;  7.  Amulius;  8.  Aventinus  ;  9.  Nuroi* 
tor  and  Amulius.  Tbc  list  in  Zonaras,  vii.  1,  who  generally  followed  Dio, 
agrees  with  this.  The  iiflh  name  which  in  Zonaras  is  written  PomUm^  is 
an  error  either  of  tht*  author  or  the  transcribers.  Zonaras  however  makes 
Numitor  and  Amulius  the  grandsomt  of  Aventinus,  which  supposes  the 
interposition  of  Proc:is. 

(25)  Hist.  Rom.  i.  2. 

(26)  See  Bode.  Script.  Myth.  Lat.  vol.  i.  p.  63.  Hi-*  s<'rit»s  is: 
1.  iEneas  ;  2.  Silvius:  :i.  I.aiimui;  4.  Kpytus ;  5.  Capus ;  (>.  C'a|ietU!(; 
7.  Remulus;  8.  A<'n>tji ;  9.  A\entinus;  10.  Pilatinus :  11.  Atnulius  and 
Numitor.  This  a4*c*>uut  »ui>p<isi*s  Ascanius  to  have  been  killed  iK'fore 
iEneaa  comes  to  It.ilv,  an<l  therefore  excludes  Ascanius  from  the  Albau  line. 

(27)  Jin.  vL  7ik>-70. 
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KINGS.  TKABS  OF  BBIGK. 

3.  Silvius  JEnesa 29 

4.  Silvius  Julius  31 

6.  iEneas  Silvius 60 

6.  SUvius 30 

7.  Anchises  Silvii    10 

8.  iEgyptius    20 

9.  Cappys     31 

10.  Tiberius  61 

11.  Aremulus 19 

12.  Carmentus  16 

13.  SUvius 18 

14.  Procas 32 

15.  Amulius  23 

16.  Numitor,  with  him,  or  after  him,(^  2 

The  facts  recorded  concerning  these  kings  are  not  very 
numerous.  iEneas  Silvius  is  related  to  have  been  excluded 
from  his  kingdom  by  an  usurping  guardian,  from  whom  he  only 
recovered  it  after  an  inten'al  of  fifty-three  years.^  This  accotmt, 
however,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  statement  of  Dionysius 
and  others,  that  his  reign  lasted*  thirty-one  years. C°) 

The  next  king,  Latinus  Silvius,  is  said  to  have  founded  some 
colonies,  which  were  called  the  towns  of  the  Prisci  Latini.(^^) 

(28)  See  Syncell.  vol.  i.  p.  323,  347,  300.  The  same  list  occars  in  £u- 
sebius,  Chron.  p.  270-1. 

(39)     .  Qui  te  DOinine  rcddct 

Silrius  JEnens,  pariUT  pietate  vel  armis 
£gregius,  si  unquarn  regnandam  acce])erit  Albam. 

Mn.  vi.  768—70. 

Senrtus :  '  Becopit  aatem  a  tntore,  qui  ejus  inrasit  imperium,  quod  ei  vix 
anno  quinqua^esimo  iertio  restituit.  £t  rem  plenam  liintoriff  per  transi- 
tum  tetigit.'  llic  last  Hords  imply  that  full  details  had  been  given  by 
some  writer  coneeruing  the  rt*ign  of  uEneas  Silvius.  The  expression  of 
Virgil  is  quite  in(*oii8ist«'iit  with  a  long  reign,  which  Dionysius  imd  others 
attribute  to  thiM  kini;.  —  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  ihat  Ovid  entirely 
suppresses  ^ueas  Mh  iui*. 

(30)  Above,  p.  lio\K 

(^i)  Ab  eo  coloiiin*  ]ili<|Uot  deduetie,  Prisei  Latini  ap|H*lhiti.  Livy,  i.  3. 
Havmg  described  tiic  toimdation  of  Alba  by  the  l^tiu^,  Dionysius  adds : 
iC  ^^  opfiiltfikViM  woWat;  fih-  Kai  dWaQ  w&ktic  im(fav,  r^tf  ffXi/f^'iTwv  flpco'CMi' 
Aariywv,  14  ^»»v  ol  vXti^rrui  tri  Kai  ii'c  iftk  ieap  oiKovftttfou — i.  -16 •  'J  Lc  luytliical 
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The  iiamee  of  many  of  these  are  enumerated  by  Dionysius  and 
Virgil,  and  in  the  work  de  Origine  Gentis  Romanae-C*^  With 
respect  to  the  origins  of  some  of  them,  other  accounts  are  extant ; 
thus,  according  to  Solinus,  Qabii  was  founded  by  Galatus  and 
Bins,  brothers,  of  SicuUan  race ;  and  Aricia  by  Archilochus,  like- 
wise a  Siculian.(^  Crustumerium  is  derived  from  another 
Siculian  ;(**)  while  Prseneste  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Caeculus,  the  son  of  Vulcan  ;C^  and  Tusculum  by  Telegonus,  the 
son  of  Ulysses  and  Circa  C^ 

origins  of  the  gentile  name  Latin*  have  been  already  given :  the  compound 
aopellatiTe  PrUci  LcUini  is  doubtless  a  tradition  of  a  real  usage  ;  it  indicated 
tuc  contract  between  some  ancient  union  of  Latin  towns,  and  others  which 
were  subsequently  added.  The  conjecture  of  ^iebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  79, 
377,  that  FrigcuM  was  a  eentile  name,  and  that  Prisei  Latimi  is  equivalent 
to  Pruci  et  Latini,  is  deservedly  rejected  by  Bormann,  ib.  p.  33. 

(32)  The  following  are  the  towns  enumerated  by  Virgil,  JEn.  vi. 
773—7 ;  1.  Bola ;  2.  Cora ;  3.  Castrum  Inui ;  4.  CoUatia ;  5.  Fidenae ; 
6.  Gabii ;  7.  Nomentum.    The  Orig.  G.  E.  c.  17,  gives  the  following  list : 

I.  Bovillae  ;  2.  Cameria;  3.  Cora;  4.  Crustumerium ;  5.  Gabii;  6.  Locri 
[CorioHP];  7  Pncneste;  8.  Tibur;  9.  Tusculum;  together  with  some 
others  not  named. 

Diodorus,  vii.  4,  as  preserved  in  the  Armenian  edition  of  Eusebiua, 
p.  215,  states  as  follows:  '£xin  potestatem  adeptus  est  Latinus,  cogno- 
nicnto  idem  Silvius,  annis  L.  Hie  rebus  gestis  domi  bellique  inclaruit. 
Idem  adjacentia  oppida  sustulit ;  tum  vctcn*s  illas  urbes,  quae  Latinoruin 
olim  diccbantur,  exstruxit  octodecim.*  Those  eighteen  cities  of  the  Prisei 
Latiui  are  then  enumerated,  namely.  1.  Aricia ;  2.  Boilus,  also  called  Bola ; 
3.  Co^nina ;  4.  Cameria ;  5.  Cora  ;  6.  Crujttuniorium :  7.  Fregellac ;  8.  Gabii ; 
9.  I^bicum;  10.  Lanuvium ;  11.  Medullia;  12.  Pometia ;  13.  Pneneste; 

II.  Satricum;  15.  Scaptia ;  16.  Tellenie;  17.  Tibur;  18.  Tusculum.  The 
colonizatf        --^      -  •       ......  .        •    *       .1     i.       ^^'.^    * 

liome. 
CaN 

Aborigines.  TeUenie  lilcewise  was  an  ancient  Siculian  town,  according  to 
Dion.  HaL  i.  IG.  Compare  Wachsniuth,  ubt  sup.  d.  107.  Dion.  llal.  ii. 
58,  says  that  Cameria  was  an  Alban  colony  ;  and  id.  53,  that  Fidena?  was 
colonized  from  Alba  with  Nomentum  and  Cniatumerium  by  three  brothers, 
of  whom  the  eldest  founded  Fiden«.  There  were  two  other  acctnmta  of 
the  foundation  of  Tibur :  one  that  it  was  founded  by  Catillus,  an  Arcadian ; 
another  that  it  was  an  Argive  colony. 

(33)  ^^<^  foundation  of  Aricia  by  Archilochus  the  Siculian  is  reported 
on  the  authority  ofCaasius  llemina — concerning  whom  see  Krause,  p.  155. 
The  bonci*  of  Or-utes  were  brought  to  Aricia.     Serv.  ^^•^n.  ii.  116. 

(j4)  Cas>iu4  llciiiina  tradidit  Siculum  quendani  nomine  uxoris  susb 
Clyta^mntMtr.c  Cfuli  Il^m  Clytapraneatruin,  mox  comii*tM  nomine  Cnistu- 
merium  dictum.  Alii  volunl  a  cnistulA  panis  quaiu  TnJHui  coacti  fame 
excdiMc  diiMintur  npiK'Ilatam;  ad  Xn.  vii.  031. 

iX't)  ^'^  li»rin:uiu.  ib.  p.  215,  and  above.  Thon»  w.is  another  story 
whicli  attiibut<>(l  its  t'oundation  to  Cvcas,  a  coinpauiuu  ^  ii:Iiieas.  Festua 
in  Ca'culus,  ]>.  ii. 

(36)  Bonnanii,  ib.  p.  171.    Abore,  829. 
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Of  Alba^  Atys,  Capys,  and  Capetus,  no  details  are  mentioned. 
Tiberinus,  the  next  king,  is  said  to  have  been  drowned  in  the 
river  Albula,  and  to  have  given  it  its  subsequent  name  of  Tiber.(^^ 


(37)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  71,  says  Ihat  Tiberinus  was  killed  in  a  battle  near  the 
Albma,  and  that  his  body  was  carried  away  by  the  river,  whence  it  re- 
ceived his  name.  The  same  account  is  in  Livy,  i.  3 ;  Oris.  G.  li.  c.  18  ; 
Zonaras,  vii.  1 ;  and  Died.  ap.  Euseb.  p.  216.  Also  in  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  47-8 : 
Cumque  patris  regnum  post  bono  Tiberinus  haberet, 
Dicitur  in  Tuscse  gurgite  mersus  aqu». 
And  Met.  ziv.  61->46 : 

Eegnum  Tiberinus  ah  illis 
Cepit,  et  in  Tusci  demersus  fluminis  undis 
Nomina  fecit  aqus. 
Compare  Fast.  ii.  387.    A^'irgii  describes  the  river  Tiber  as  having  been 
originally  called  Albula,  and  as  having  been  afterwards  named  from  Tliy- 
bris,  a  king  earlier  than  Evander  and  ^neas : 

Turn  reges,  asperque  immani  corpore  Thybris ; 
A  quo  poet  Itali  nuvium  cognomme  Thyorim 
Diximus :  amisit  vcrum  vetus  Albula  nomen. 

iEn.  viii.  330— 2. 
According  to  Servius,  in  his  notes  on  this  passage,  and  on  iii.  600,  Thjbrii 
was  a  king  of  the  Etruscans,  who  was  killed  near  the  river.  Oihcrs  said 
tbat  this  king  plundered  and  maltreated  jpersons  near  the  river,  and  that 
its  name  was  thus  derived  from  v^pit.  Others  traced  it  to  Tiberinus,  a 
•on  of  Janus  and  Camasena,  wbo  fell  in  battle  near  the  river ;  in  here  the 
name  Camasena  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  river  Amasonus  ;  Virg. 
JEn.  vii.  680 ;  xi.  547.     V^'arro  de  L.  L.  v.  §  29,  also  mentions  Albula  as  the 

Srimitive  name  of  the  Tiber.  He  adds  tino  origins  of  the  name;  one  from 
hebris,  a  king  of  the  Veientes;  another  from  Tiberinui,  king  of  tbe  Latins, 
who  was  drowned  in  it.  The  latter  is  a  mere  shadow  of  tiie  Alban  king. 
Servius  mentions,  as  an  objection  to  the  derivation  from  Tiberinu-n,  king  of 
Alba,  tliat  the  river  was  called  Tibcris  before  Alba  was  founded.  He  adds 
however  that  Livj,  in  adopting  this  origin  for  the  name,  followed  Alexander 
Poljhistor,  who  reported  that  Tiberiuus,  the  son  of  Capetus,  fell  into  the 
river  while  he  was  hunting,  and  ^ve  it  his  name  ;  compare  Fragm.  Hist. 
Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  230.  Servius  likewise  says  that  Tiberinus  used  to  be  invoked, 
in  some  rehgious  rite,  by  the  |K>ntii]ce8 :  '  TCam  et  a  pontificibus  indigitan 
solet ;'  compare  Cic.  de  5^.  D.  iii.  20.  Another  singular  combination,  is  that 
the  Tiber  was  named  afker  a  trench  mar  S3 racuse,  made  by  the  Athenian 
captives,  and  so  called  from  the  word  vfipit.  The  Carthaginians  are  added 
in  one  version  of  this  tale.  Nevertheless,  the  name  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  Latiuni  by  theSiculi,at  the  supposed  migration  inhich  is  placed 
many  centuries  before  the  contests  of  the  Syrarusans  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Atlicniaus.  The  idea  of  a  river  Thybris  near  Syracuse  seemi 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  Theocritus,  who,  in  Idyll,  i.  117-8,  says : 

Xaip'  ApkBoiaa, 
Kai  xoTOftoif  rot  X'*^'  koXov  Kara  Hrfifipi^iQ  rt'tup. 
Euitathius  ad  1  )i*nvs.  Perieg.  350,  aitsumes  tliat  a  riN  i  r  is  here  meant ;  bat 
Caaaulion  und  N'ulckenaer  understand  the  poet  to  n-lVr  10  h  mountain. 

Tbat  ihi'  Tilnr  wba  originally  called  Albula  ii*  ►tuicl  by  IMiny,  H.  N. 
iii.  9.  Syu«  ellus,  vol.  i.  p.  347,  says  that  tin*  Tiber,  iinvioimly  called  Alba, 
was  naiiu'd  aitrr  Tiberius,  the  Alban  kiiig.  l^iod.  >ii.  3,  says  that  tho 
original  nuiiie  ot'  tlie  Tiber  was  Alba. 

The  pru[H  r  Latin  name  of  the  Tiber  is  TiU  ri.^ ;  tac  Greek  writers 
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He  is,  in  fact,  the  eponymous  hero  of  that  celebrated  river.  His 
successor,  Agrippa,  has  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
other  phantom  kings  of  the  Alban  line ;  but  the  next  prince, 
Romulus,  Remulus,  or  Aremulus,  is  said  to  have  boasted  that  he 
could,  with  the  weapons  of  his  army,  make  a  louder  noise  than 
the  thunder ;  for  which  impious  act — ^resembling  that  of  Salmo- 
neus,  the  mythical  king  of  Elis — ^he  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
hurled  into  the  Alban  lake.  Another  account  represented  him  as 
having  been  washed  away,  or  thrown  by  an  earthquake,  with  his 
whole  house,  into  the  Alban  lake ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  re- 
mains of  his  palace  could  be  discerned  in  the  time  of  Dionysius.(^ 
A  similar  belief  with  respect  to  subaqueous  buildings  has 
existed  in  other  lakes  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.(^ 

kowercr  Bometimes  call  it  Qvfippis  {see  Steph.  Bjz.  in  v.),  and  the  Roman 
poct8  Tliybrifl.  This  is  intended  as  an  allusion  to  Thrmbra  in  the  Tread, 
where  there  was  a  river  called  Thjmbrius  (Strab.  xiii.  1,  §  35).  Thymbris 
a!id  Thjmbneus  are  used  as  names  for  Trojans  in  JEn.  x.  124 ;  xii.  458 ; 
compare  Klausen,  ubi  sup.  p.  553. 

(i8)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  71 ;  Diod.  rii.  4,  and  ap.  Eoseb.  p.  216 ;  Orig. 
G.  K.  c.  18 ;  Zonar.  vii.  1. 

Eomulus  maturior  annis 
Fuliiiinco  poriit,  imitator  fulminis,  ictu. — Grid,  Mot.  xiv.  617-8 ; 
and  compare  Fast.  iv.  50.     Appian,  Hist.  Rom.  i.  6,  says  that  this  Ro- 
mulus was  struck  by  lightning.    G.  Syncellus.  vol.  i.  p.  348»  records  that 
Aremulus   UtpawiHtOii  lid   iroXXi|v  daifittar.     Livv  makes  no  mention  of 
any  marvellous  circumstance  in  connexion  with  Itoinulus  Silvius. 

Orosius,  having  described  the  cruelty  of  Phalaris,  proceeds  thus : 
'  Fuerat  etiam  pauTo  superiore  tempore  apud  Latinos  rex  Aremulus,  qui 
per  annos  octodecim  flagitiis  impietatibusque  crescens,  ad  postremura 
divino  judicio  fulmine  interceptus,  matura  supplicia  immature  sptate  dis- 
solvit ;'  i.  20.  According  to  the  dates  in  the  preceding  table  (p.  360),  Are- 
mulus  would  have  begun  to  reign  in  876  B.C.,  whereas  the  earliest  date 
assigned  to  Phalaris  is  656  B.C.,  and  he  probably  lived  about  570  B.C. 

In  the  Canon  of  Eusebiiis,  p.  323,  there  is  the  following  entry  respecting 
this  king :  *  Aremulus  Silvius,  Agrippie  superioris  regis  Hlius,  presidium 
Albanorum  inter  montes,  ubi  nunc  Itoma  est.  posuit :  qui  ob  impietatem 
]>o.^tea  fulmine  interiit.  Hujus  filiuA  fuit  Julius,  proavus  Julii  Proculi, 
qui  cum  Romulo  Romam  commigraus  fundavit  gentem  Juliam.'  The 
received  oriirin  of  the  Julian  house  derives  it  fn>m  Lilus. 

(.19^  Se<*  Bormann,  ubi  sup.  p.  1  t^i.  StoricK  of  subaqueous  buildinga 
nn<l  t>wtii  art*  to  be  found  in  other  placcft,  ^^i'lilar  to  that  of  the  palace  of 
kin;^  AriMntilus.  Tlius  the  ancient  town  of  l(«Tb:idilla  in  Brittany  is  said 
to  hiiVi'  )>ot'n  submerged  on  account  of  i(!i  k  irkedness,  and  to  vc  noir 
(•o\  or.Mi  l-y  the  Lake  of  Grand-Lieu.  uiuIiT  tlic  \vnt«»ni  of  which  the  spires 
of  t))*  (•)  tu:'(')ies  could  be  seen,  and  tlieir  h']]*  hrard;  see  Marclhingr. 
'rpNt.iii  1.'  V'oyageur,  tom.  i.  p.  115.  M57.  This  lake  is  the  largest  in 
]''r:in'(>.  The  lake  of  Seeburg,  near  Gottiiig>*tK  is  on  the  site  of  a  castle, 
which  lulonged  to  a  wicked  count  named  ls;ing.  His  eastle  wasover- 
wht'liiu'd  by  the  waters,  on  account  of  his  impiety ;  but  he  eteaped,  and 
pa;»scd  the  rest  of  bii  life  in  a  neighbouring  mouaitory,  to  which  Le  made 
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Aventinus,  the  successor  of  Romiilus  Silvius,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  eponymous  hero  of  the  Aventine  hill^  the  supposed  place  of 
his  interment(^ 

Procas,  the  next  king,  is  only  distinguished  by  being  the 
father  of  Numitor  and  Amulius,  whose  names  bring  us  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  foundation  legend  of  Rome. 
Numitor  is  the  elder  brother,  who  is  wrongfully  dispossessed 
of  his  throne  by  Amulius.  He  is  the  father  of  two  children  ;  a 
son  named  ^gestus,  or  Lausus,  whom  Amulius  puts  to  death 
while  hunting ;  and  Ilia,  the  priestess  of  yesta.(^^)     The  sons 

iBTf^e  donations.  Grimm's  Deutsche  Sagen,  no,  131.  Arendsee,  in  the 
Altmark,  is  a  lake  which  swallowed  up  an  ancient  castle;  its  walls  may 
still  be  seen  under  the  water.  Grimm,  ib.  no.  111.  At  Bernitdorf,  in 
Prussia,  a  church  orean,  which  was  sunk  in  crossing  a  neiglibouring  lake, 
is  heard  to  play  so  long  as  there  is  singing  in  the  church.  Nocmagel, 
Deutsche  8agen  und  Legenden:  Darmstadt,  1839,  p.  31,  362.  The 
following  account  of  Louj^h  Neagh  is  given  by  Giraldus  Cambrcnsis, 
Topogr.  Hibem.  ii.  c.  9,  in  Camden's  Anglica,  &c.  p.  720  (Frankfort,  1602): 
'  Hujus  autem  eventus  ar^nentum  est  non  improbabile,  quod  piscatores 
aquflB  illius  turres  ecclesiadticas  (qua;  more  patrio  arct«  sunt  et  alts,  necnon 
et  rotundie)  sub  undis  manifoste  sereno  tempore  conspiciunt ;  et  extraneis 
transeuntibus,  reique  causas  admirantibus,  frequenter  ostenduut.'  Archippe, 
an  ancient  town  founded  by  Marsyas,  a  Lydian,  was  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  by  an  earthquake,  and  covered  by  the  Fucine  lake  ;  Plin.  N.  H. 
iii.  17 ;  Solin.  c.  2,  §  6.  It  is  not  stated  that  the  remains  of  this  town 
were  visible  in  antiouity ;  but  a  lost  city  has  been  seen  under  itn  waters  in 
modem  times :  see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Anc.  Geogr.  art.  FucIdus  Lacus.  The 
town  of  Saccumum  was  believed  to  be  concealed  under  the  Ciminian  lake 
in  Etruria.  Ammian.  Maroellin.  xvii.  7,  §  13 ;  Sotion.  de  Mirab.  Font  41, 
(in  Westermann's  Paradoxographi,  p.  190).  The  latter  writer  mentions 
another  lake  in  Italy,  called  Sacatus,  in  wluch,  when  the  water  was  dear, 
foundations  of  housei*,  templen,  and  statues  were  visible  at  tlic  bottom.  Sc^e 
Kotes  and  Queries,  vol.  vii.  p.  413. 

(40)  Dion.  Hal. ;  Livy  ;  Orig.  G.  B. ;  Ovid,  ib.  Virgil  makes  Avcn- 
tinus  a  son  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  nriestess  Bhea,  begotten  when  Hercules 
drove  the  oxen  of  Geryon  througu  Italy  ;  ^u.  vii.  655 — 63.  Servius,  in 
his  note  on  v.  657,  says  that  me  correct  etvmology  of  Aventinus  is 
from  AveM,  because  birds  came  up  from  the  ^Tiber,  and  lodged  there. 
Some,  however,  derived  it  from  Aventinus,  a  king  of  the  Aborigines,  who 
was  killtnl  and  buried  on  tliat  spot;  and  some  fn>ni  the  Allwn  king;  while 
Varro  f>aid  that  the  Sabines,  when  incorporated  by  Eomulus,  named  it 
from  .Vveiis,  a  river  of  their  country.  Si*rvius  decides  that  the  hill  must 
have  bet-u  nnmed  from  Ares,  or  from  the  kirn:  of  the  Aborigines ;  and  that 
the  Hoii  of  Hercules  received  his  name  fr>in  the  liill.  instead  of  giving  it. 

(41)  '  Quom  [Proeam]  sequitur  duri  ^^'uinitor  germanus  Amuil; 

Ilia  cum  Lauso  de  ^umitore  nnti. 
£n8e  cadit  patnao  Lausuit.     Plarei  llin  ^farti, 
Teque  parit,  geinino  jiimte  Quirine  Bemo.' 

Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  5:{-<J ;  and  see  vi.  143. 
Dion.    Hal.  i.   76,  calls    him    .^gesttis;    Dio    Cass.  vol.    i.  p.    6, 
iEgi^tctf;  .Vppian,  Hist.  Bom.  i.  2,  Egestu^.    Livy  docs  not  name  the  ton 
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of  Ilia,  Romulus  and  Remus,  slay  their  uncle  Amulius^  and 
restore  their  grandfather  to  his  regal  power. 

§  3  The  year  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  according  to  the 
era  of  Eratosthenes,  is  1184*  B.a  That  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  according  to  the  era  of  Varro,  is  753  &a  The  precise 
interval  between  these  epochs  is  431  years.  Now  the  years 
assigned  to  the  Alban  kings,  in  the  authorized  list  above  cited, 
just  make  up  this  number,  being  433  yeara  Dionysius  says 
that  Rome  was  founded  in  the  432nd  year  after  the  capture  of 
Troy.(*^  Diodorus  said  that  the  interval  was  433  yeara(*') 
Strabo  gives  400  years  as  the  interval  between  the  foundation 
of  Alba  and  that  of  Rome,  which  agrees  with  the  received  com- 
putation. (^)  In  the  list  of  Syncellus,  extending  from*iEneas 
to  Romulus,  the  dates  yield  a  total  sum  of  only  402  years.  (^ 
Virgil  assigns  three  years  to  iEneas,  thirty  to  Ascanius,  and 
an  aggregate  of  300  for  the  reigns  of  the  remaining  Alban 
kings.(^  Justin  agrees  with  Virgil ;  inasmuch  as  he  affirms 
that  the  kingdom  of  Alba  lasted  300  years.(^')     Livy  likewise 


of  Namitor.  He  merely  says  that  Amuliiu  '  stirpom  fratris  virilem 
interimit;'  i.  3.  Strabo,  t.  3,  §  2,  does  the  tame.  The  author  of  the 
ParalleU  of  Plutarch,  c.  30,  uses  the  name  Alvcroc,  which  seems  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Alytaroc-  The  part  of  Amulius  in  the  Alban  hbtory  is 
•ssignea  to  a  king  named  Tarchetius,  by  Promathion  ap.  Plut.  Bom.  2. 

(43)  i.  71 ;  ii.  2. 

(43)  «Cny  4  KTleic  v«Tip<7  riv  T^mxmp  irt9i  rpiwi  wXtit  r&y  {t  cat  X'. 
Excerpt,  lib.  rii.  ap.  SynoeU.  vol.  i.  p.  366,  ed.  Bonn.  Compare  Eoseb. 
p.  213,  where  the  translation  of  the  Armenian  interpreter  is  inTen.  Diony* 
sins  and  Diodorus  both  follow  the  era  of  Eratosthenes:  Fischer, 
Oriaehische  Zeittafeln,  p.  5 — 7. 

(44)  ▼.  3.  §2.  (45)  Above,  p.  361. 

(46)  Mn.  i.  257 — 77.  Senrios,  ad  v.  267.  mentions  a  similar  oompota- 
tion,  Tu.,  that  360  years  intenrened  between  the  capture  of  Tror  and  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  Assuming  the  Varronian  era  of  Bome,  tnis  would 
give  1113  B.C.  for  the  capture  of  Troy.  A  similar  lore  of  numerical 
symmetry  has  led  Theocritus  to  attribute  exactly  33,333  towns  to  Ptolemy 
Pliilaclelphus,  in  the  following  singular  rersrn : 

•hii  nc  i^ria  r^#Mi  fiporirw  'xn  'pya  fairrw¥* 

immi  Si  r^et^,  furi  ti  9^t*tip  it  ft  \ft^  r^7c* 
rip  wArrmv  nr«X«|iai«c  Ayat%t^ > ftj^aniKt^ii. 

LlyU.  XI  -6. 

Th.-  num  is  thns  made  «p:  300 ^30aH3<).<  100+64- 2!       g 
(471  \liii.  1.    Bellam  aeinde  ^.Eiie.-is^  adreri  reir 

£tru4<-orum,  getatt;  in  q«o  qmun  ipse  ocficlisj^et,       »  v 
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of  Ilia,  Romulus  and  Remus,  slay  their  uncle  Amulius^  and 
restore  their  grandfather  to  his  regal  power. 

§  3  The  year  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  according  to  the 
era  of  Eratosthenes,  is  1184*  B.a  That  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  according  to  the  era  of  Varro,  is  753  &a  The  precise 
interval  between  these  epochs  is  431  years.  Now  the  years 
assigned  to  the  Alban  kings,  in  the  authorized  list  above  cited, 
just  make  up  this  number,  being  433  year&  Dionysius  says 
that  Rome  was  founded  in  the  432nd  year  after  the  capture  of 
Troy.(*^  Diodorus  said  that  the  interval  was  433  yeara(*') 
Strabo  gives  400  years  as  the  interval  between  the  foundation 
of  Alba  and  that  of  Rome,  which  agrees  with  the  received  cora- 
putation.(^)  In  the  list  of  Syncellus^  extending  from*iE!neas 
to  Romulus,  the  dates  yield  a  total  sum  of  only  402  years.  (^ 
Virgil  assigns  three  years  to  Mneas,  thirty  to  Ascanius,  and 
an  aggregate  of  300  for  the  reigns  of  the  remaining  Alban 
kings.(^  Justin  agrees  with  Virgil ;  inasmuch  as  he  affirms 
that  the  kingdom  of  Alba  lasted  300  years.  (^^     Livy  likewise 


of  Numitor.  He  merely  says  that  Amulim  '  stirpom  fratris  ririlem 
interimit;'  i.  3.  Strabo,  t.  3,  §  2,  does  the  tame.  Die  author  of  the 
ParalleU  of  Plutarch,  c.  36,  uses  the  name  Alvcroc,  which  teems  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Aiyc^roc.  The  part  of  Amulius  in  the  Alban  history  it 
aaaignea  to  a  king  named  Tarchetius,  by  Promathion  ap.  Plut.  Bom.  2, 

(43)  i.  71 ;  ii.  2. 

(43)  aCnr  7  Ktleic  v«Tip<7  rAv  T^mK^p  irt9t  Tpivi  wXtit  rtiw  {t  cm  X'. 
Exoerpt.  lib.  rii.  ap.  SyneeU.  vol.  i.  p.  366,  ed.  Bonn.  Compare  Euseb. 
p.  213,  where  the  translation  of  the  Armenian  interpreter  is  f^iren.  DioDy« 
sius  and  Diodorus  both  follow  the  era  of  Eratosthenes:  Fiadier, 
Orieehische  Zeittafeln,  p.  6 — 7. 

(44)  ▼.  3,  S  2.  (45)  Above,  p.  361. 

(46)  .£n.  i.  257 — 77.  Servios,  ad  t.  267,  mentions  a  similar  oompoU- 
tion,  TU.,  that  360  years  intervened  between  the  eapture  of  Troy  and  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  Assuming  the  Varronian  era  of  Bome,  tnis  would 
give  1113  B.C.  for  the  capture  of  Troy.  A  similar  lore  of  numerical 
symmotry  has  led  Theocritus  to  attribute  exactly  33,333  towns  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  in  the  following  singular  rerscA : 

rptic  9  Apa.  YtkUtitc  Tptnnalr  iiri  ffptdf iewt, 

tAp  wd¥Tm¥  nroXf/iaToc  i7oi«wf»»|i/^(yiXivc«. 

Idyll,  xvii.  81—6. 

Tho  (turn  is  thus  made  up :  dOO-K300i>-f3«ViOO+6-f- 27=33,333. 

(47)  xliii.  1.  Bellam  deinde  [.Ene.is^  Aflrorsus  Mesentium,  regem 
Eiru.<(corum,  gessit;  in  quo  qaum  ipae  oci'idis^tet,  in  locum  ejus  Asoanius 
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appears  to  adopt  a  similar  chronology,  for  be  says  that  Alba, 
when  it  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  had 
stood  400  yeara(^)  Now  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius  is  placed 
between  673  and  642  B.a ;  so  that  if  we  suppose  Alba  to  have 
been  destroyed  about  a  century  after  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
this  date  would  imply  that  the  Alban  kingdom  lasted  300 
years.  Upon  the  assumption  that  Rome  was  founded  in  753  ac, 
we  should,  by  adopting  the  chronology  of  Virgil  [333  4-  7  years], 
arrive  at  1093  B.a,  as  the  date  for  the  capture  of  Troy,  which  is 
ninety-one  years  later  than  that  of  Eratosthenea(^^  In  the 
strange  account  of  the  Alban  kingdom,  given  by  Joannes 
Malalas,(^  the  chronology,  though  different  in  details,  is  repre- 
sented so  as  to  make  the  duration  of  the  time  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  authorized  computationa    It  is  as  follows : — 

TKABB  OF  BKIOK. 

JSneas    19 

Ascanius  Julius 25 

Albas 36 

The  remaining  iEneadse   331 

Total 411 


filins  sncceMit;  ^ui  Lavinio  relicto  Longam  Albam  condidit,  qu«D  trecentit 
annis  caput  reffni  fuit. 

(48)  Una  hora  qiiadringcntorum  annorum  opus,  quibus  Alba  stetcrat, 
excidio  ac  minis  dedit.  Livy,  i.  29.  Compare  I^iebuhr,  Hist.  rol.  i. 
note  677.  Dionvsius  reckons  the  duration  or  the  city  of  Alba  at  exactly 
487  years,  iii.  31 ;  cf.  10,  23.  Assuming  that  he  placed  its  foundation 
in  1152  B.C.,  its  demolition  would  fall  in  605  B.C. 

(49)  In  his  3rd  Excursus  to  the  12th  book  of  the  ^neid,  Heyne  makes 
the  following  judicious  remarks  upon  the  attempts  to  reduce  the  legendary 
erents  of  the  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy  to  a  chronologiosl  scheme. 
'  Omnino  notationes  illas  scriptorum,  qui  multis  post  scculis  antiquas  res 
oonstituere  et  annis  finire  voluerunt,  oper4  faotas  esse  statuendum  est : 
nam  warpoiora  ilia,  et  per  aliquot  saeculorum  deciinum  patnim  narratione 
ad  postcritatem  transmissa,  et  propter  hoc  ipsum  in  tam  multis  variata, 
rix  annis  suis  tam  sccurate  illigari  jam  tum  ]>otuere.  cum  primum  a  priscis 
hominibiis  n.-irrata  sunt.  Neque  adeo  mirari  dt'b<M)iii!(,  si  hos  ipsos  annoa 
fluctuant!*  adliMC  fide  et  auctoritate  constitutoh  vidcrinius.  Jurat  tamen 
rationed  ac  modos  porsequi.  quibus  lure  dig('^>it  sulailiorum  scriptorum 
dilig^ntia.*  NcTcrtneloss,  Heyne  aflensiarJh  ai*ruM>  Virgil  of  violating 
the  tnitli  of  liistor}'  in  his  chronology  of  tlie  Alliuii  kin^.  *In  duratione 
v(>ro  regni  Aibiinonim  et  iutenrallo  usc^ui'  ad  Koniiini  conditam  Virgilius 
tt  rerd  hiti,,ri(f  ratitme  et  omnium  scriptorum  11  dc  recedit,  ai  unam»  quern 
quidem  novi,  Justinum  exeipias.' 

(30)  See  abore,  p.  858,  note  15. 
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have  already  seen,  the  duration  of  the  Alban  kingdom  varies 
in  different  writers  from  433  to  333  years,  and  the  number  of 
kings  from  fifteen  to  eight  Numerous  minor  variations,  in  the 
names  of  particular  kings,  and  in  the  duration  of  their  reigns, 
have  been  already  indicated,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  again. 
All  historical  evidence  is  subject  to  discrepancies  in  points  of 
detail;  but  such  extensive  diversities  as  those  just  described, 
unaccompanied  by  any  rational  ground  of  preference  for  any 
one  version,  are  a  decisive  mark  of  traditionary  fiction.  (^) 

A  receut  history  of  Borne  indeed  considers  the  royal  line 
of  Alba  as  resting  on  a  sure  historical  basis ;  and  as  guaranteed 
by  conclusive  proofa  These  are  alleged  to  be : — 1.  A  statement 
cited  from  the  Pontifical  Annals,  that  all  the  descendants  of 
Postumus  Silvius,  down  to  the  building  of  Rome,  were  called 
Silvii.  2.  The  prevalence  of  a  belief  in  its  historical  nature 
among  the  ancients,  especially  such  competent  judges  as  Cassius 
Hemina.  3.  The  connexion  of  the  names  of  individual  kings 
with  certain  important  or  striking  events  of  their  reign,  such  as 
the  foundation  of  the  eighteen  earliest  colonies,  the  contests 
against  Etruria,  and  the  impious  blasphemies  of  Aremulus, 
whose  palace  was  swallowed  by  the  lake.(^)     We  have  here  a 


Ovid  marka  that  Epitu«,  Cap^a,  Calpctua,  Tiberinua,  Agrippa»  and 
Bomulua,  succeeded  one  another  in  the  direct  line : 

'  Ille  [Alba]  dedit  Capvi  recidiva  Tocabula  Troj», 

£t  tnua  est  idem,  Ca1|>ete,  factua  avus. 
Cnmque  patria  rcgnum  post  hunc  Tiberinua  haberet, 

Dicitur  in  Tu8c»  gur^te  mersua  aqua?. 
Jam  tamen  Agrippam  natum  Kemulumque  nepotem 

Viderat/  Fast.  ir.  45—60. 

Diodorua  deacribea  Frocaa  aa  the  aon  of  Aventinua;  Numitor  and 
Arouliua  arc  the  aonsof  Frocaa  according  to  Livy  and  Eusebiua.  Appian, 
Hiat.  Bom.  i.  2,  likewise  connects  the  whole  aeries  of  Alban  kings  together 
aa  father  and  son.  His  account  resembles  some  of  the  nivtliical  gcnealogica 
in  the  Greek  li»gogra})hers  and  in  Apollodonis.  AVitli  respect  to  lineal 
deacent  in  Greek  sm  cess  ions  of  mythical  kings,  see  tli<'  remarks  of 
Mr.  Clinton,  Fast,  llcll.  toI.  i.  Introd.  p.  xt. 

(53)  Upon  this  rule  of  historical  evidence,  see  the  remarls  of  the 
author,  in  Lis  *  Trent  i^e  on  the  Methods  of  Obsenation  and  Keanoning  in 
Politics,'  vol.  i.  ]i.  2^:) — 0.  The  irreconcilable  diHcronaiicies  iutheschemea 
of  early  Asryrian  and  Median  history,  aa  delivered  l»y  tlie  (J reek  writera, 
which  are  pointed  out  by  Col.  Mure,  ITi.Ht.  of  Gr.  Lit.  vol.  iv.  p.  332—6. 
likewise  Borve  to  illu>trate  the  aame  principle. 

(54)  GerUch  and  Bachofen,  vol.  l  part  i.p.  216. 
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have  already  seen,  the  duration  of  the  Alban  kingdom  varies 
in  different  writers  from  433  to  333  years,  and  the  number  of 
kings  from  fifteen  to  eight  Numerous  minor  variations,  in  the 
names  of  particular  kings,  and  in  the  duration  of  their  reigns, 
have  been  already  indicated,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  again. 
All  historical  evidence  is  subject  to  discrepancies  in  points  of 
detail;  but  such  extensive  diversities  as  those  just  described, 
unaccompanied  by  any  rational  ground  of  preference  for  any 
one  version,  are  a  decisive  mark  of  traditionary  fiction.  (^ 

A  receut  history  of  Borne  indeed  considers  the  royal  line 
of  Alba  as  resting  on  a  sure  historical  basis ;  and  as  guaranteed 
by  conclusive  proofa  These  are  alleged  to  be : — 1.  A  statement 
cited  from  the  Pontifical  Annals,  that  all  the  descendants  of 
Postumus  Silvius,  down  to  the  building  of  Rome,  were  called 
Silvii.  2.  The  prevalence  of  a  belief  in  its  historical  nature 
among  the  ancients,  especially  such  competent  judges  as  Cassius 
Hemina.  3.  The  connexion  of  the  names  of  individual  kings 
with  certain  important  or  striking  events  of  their  reign,  such  as 
the  foundation  of  the  eighteen  earliest  colonies,  the  contests 
against  Etruria,  and  the  impious  blasphemies  of  Aremulus, 
whose  palace  was  swallowed  by  the  lake.(^)     We  have  here  a 


Ovid  marks  that  Epitu«,  Capys,  Calpctua,  Tiberinua,  Agrippa»  and 
IU>mulu8,  succeeded  one  another  m  the  direct  line : 

•  Ille  [Alba]  dedit  Capvi  recidiva  Tocabula  Troj», 

£t  tuuB  est  idem,  Cal|>ete,  factus  avus. 
Cumqne  patris  rcgnum  post  hunc  Tiberinus  haberet, 

Dicitur  in  Tusc»  gur^te  mersus  aqua?. 
Jam  tamen  Agrippam  natum  Kemulumquc  nepotem 

Viderat.'  Fast.  ir.  45—60. 

Diodorus  describes  Frocas  as  the  son  of  Aventiniis;  Numitor  and 
Aroulius  arc  the  sons  of  Frocas  according  to  Livy  and  Eusebius.  Appian, 
Hist.  Bom.  i.  2,  likewise  connects  the  whole  series  of  Alban  kings  together 
as  father  and  son.  His  account  resembles  some  of  the  mythical  genealogies 
in  the  Greek  l(>gogra})hcrs  and  in  Apollodorus.  AVitli  respect  to  lineal 
descent  in  Gre<'k  Hurccssions  of  mythical  kings,  see  th<-  remarks  of 
Mr.  Clinton.  Fast.  IIcll.  toI.  i.  Intro^  p.  xv. 

(53)  Upon  tliih  rule  of  historical  evidence,  see  the  remarls  of  the 
author,  in  Lis  *  Trent  isr  on  the  Methods  of  Observst  ion  nnd  Reasoning  in 
Politics,'  vol.  i.  )».  2^:J — 1».  The  irreconcilable  dinepepaneies  in  the  schemes 
of  early  Assyrian  ami  Median  history,  as  delivered  l)y  tlie  (ireek  writers, 
which  are  pointed  t»ut  by  Col.  Mure,  IIi>*t.  of  Gr.  Lit.  vol.  iv.  p.  Z32--6. 
likewise  sene  to  illustrate  the  aame  principle. 

(54)  GerUch  and  Bachofen,  vol  l  part  i.p.  216. 
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remarkable  example  of  the  sort  of  evidence  which  the  rationaliz- 
ing school  of  ancient  history  consider  as  sufficient  for  proving  the 
reality  of  alleged  events.  With  respect  to  the  first  proof,  we  may 
observe  that  the  authority  of  the  anonymous  work  in  which  the 
citation  from  the  Pontifical  Annals  occurs,  is  by  no  means  well 
established,(^^)  particularly  in  its  quotations,  and  has  been  by 
some  (for  example,  by  Niebuhr)  altogether  denied.  But  even  if 
the  accuracy  of  the  citation  is  admitted,  it  is  of  little  weight  with 
respect  to  events  placed  three  centuries  before  the  foundation  c^ 
Home.  There  is  no  reason  (as  we  have  already  shown)  for 
supposing  that  the  contemporary  registration  of  the  Pontifical 
Annals  ascended  even  as  high  as  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
sular  government ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  with  certainty  that 
the  passage  in  question  (even  if  it  existed)  was  merely  a  record 
of  the  belief  existing  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Ilepublia(^) 
With  respect  to  the  second  proof,  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether 
the  passage  referred  to  implies  that  Cassius  Hemina  mentioned 
the  line  of  the  SilviL(^^)  It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that 
Hemina,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Corinth,  and 
even  writers  anterior  to  him,  believed  in  the  existence  of  an 
Alban  line  of  kinss.  between  .£neas  and  Romulua    The  belief 


(55)  £j^s*dem  [Silrii  Pottuini]  potteri  omoet  oognomento  SflTit«  uiqiie 
ad  conditam  Hommm,  AIImd  regnaverunt,  ut  est  scriptum  Anoalium  Pontifi- 
calium  lib.  it.  ;  Script,  de  Grig.  G.  B.  c.  17.  The  account  of  the  miraculotn 
return  of  the  Penates  to  La^'inium  it  cited  in  the  same  chapter  from  the 
same  book  of  the  Pontifical  Annals,  which  shows  the  nature  or  the  accounts 
which  were  adopted  into  that  compilation.  This  other  citation  of  the 
Pontifical  Annals,  though  eaually  apolicable  to  the  history  of  Alba,  is  not 
noticed  by  Gerlach  and  Baenofen.     oee  above*  p.  73. 

(56)  Abore,  ch.  r.  §  11. 

(57)  Quoniam  de  Homero  et  Hesiodo  inter  otnnei  fere  scriptorea 
constitit,  «tatem  eos  e|:isse  rel  iisdem  fere  tcmporibus,  rel  Ilonienim 
mliquanto  antiquiorem;  utnimque  tamen  ante  Komani  conditam  rixisaet 
Silriis  Albir  r<*f(iiantibiis.  aniiijipost  bellum  Trojanum,  ut  Cai>siiis  in  primo 
Annalium  dc  Hum  t>j  stque  Uesiodb scriptum  reliquit.  plu^i  i*eutum  atquo 
sexaginta  anni.**.  ante  Komam  autem  comiitam,  ut  i^oroclius  Nepoa  in 
primo  chronic«>riiiii  do  Honicro  dixit,  annia  eirciter  cmtum  et  s<^za|pnta.— 
UclL  N.  A.  xrii.  2U  §:i.  CV>rapare  Kranse,  p.  167.  It  in  n>t  clear  from 
this  pas«s;;c  that  r  tlior  Hemina  or  Nepos  mention(*d  tlie  Silvii:  thev  maj 
hare  mor  iy  stat^nl  tlic  number  of  jears  beforp  the  founJation  of  BomC. 
6ee  a  similar  retuari  below  on  a  passage  from  the  Chn^niclir  of  Kuaebiua^ 
note  62. 

BB2 
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however  even  of  FabiuB  and  Cato,  with  respect  to  events  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred  seven  or  eight  centuries  before  their  own 
time,  could  have  no  weight  unless  it  was  supported  by  credible 
testimony,  coeval  with  the  facts  recorded.  With  respect  to  the 
third  proof,  the  events  in  question  are  not  more  entitled  to  be 
considered  historical  than  the  adventures  of  .£neas  described  by 
Virgil :  the  subaqueous  palace  of  the  impious  king  Remulus 
has  no  better  daim  to  credit  than  similar  stories  told  of  other 
lakes  in  modem  time&(^ 

§  5     But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  historical  theory  of  the 
Alban  kingdom  is  quite  untenable,  there  is,  on  the  other,  no  good 
reason  for  adopting  the  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr,  that  the  list  of 
the  Alban  kings  is  a  late  fabrication,  the  work  of  Alexander 
Polyhistor,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Sylla.(^     If  the  list  had 
been  of  so  late  a  date  as  that  supposed,  it  would  probably  have 
appeared  only  in  one  form,  and  have  undergone  no  legendary 
variationa    Now  there  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  list  of 
names,  and  dat-es  of  reigns,  which  was  considered  as  possessing 
«ome  authority,  but  it  obtained  no  exclusive  credit;  and  different 
lists,  wholly  inconsistent  with  it,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  accepted 
by  other  writera     It  is  indeed  mentioned  by  Servius,  that  livy 
followed  Alexander  Polyhistor,  in  his  account  of  Tiberinus,  the 
son  of  Capetus  ;(^  but  we  have  no  proof  (as  Niebuhr  infers) 
that  Livy  followed  Alexander  with  respect  to  the  other  kings ; 
por  indeed  is  there  any  evidence,  beyond   the  suspicion  of 
6erviu%  that  even  with  respect  to  Tiberinus,  Virgil  did  not 
proceed  upon  the  jauthority  of  some  native  writer.     The  list  of 
Alban  kings  seems  to  have  been  formed  as  other  similar  accounts 
relating  to  remote  antiquity  were  framed  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  and  from  materials  neither  more  or  less  credible. 


(58)  Compare  the  jndicions  oommenta  of  Sehwef^ler,  vol.  i.  ]>.  :)39,342. 

(50)  Hist.  Tol.  i.  p.  '2<>5;  Loct.  toI.  i.  p.  24.  This  i»  liktntise  the  view 
of  "Uiidiimuth,  A<lt.  (h'svU,  dot  B5m.  SUaU,  p.  1(K>. 

(60)  Sed  Lie  AlcxaTidnim  noouitur,  qui  dixit  TiWrinum  Cap  ti  filium 
venantem  in  Uunc  flu>iiin)  <*eciaiMe,  et  flurio  nomon  de<Iiiisc.  Ad  ^d. 
viii.  830.  Thi"  infiT»n«c  of  Niebohr  is  rejected  by  Scliwejjicr,  ib.  \k  345 ; 
but  he  agrees  irith  Nieliulir  in  considering  the  list  of  Alban  kiii^s  a  recent 
forgeiy.    See  also  Krebs,  Lectiones  Diodono,  c.  7. 
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The  foundation  of  Alba  Longa  by  Ascanius,  the  omen  of  the  sow 
and  her  thirty  pigs,  and  the  period  of  thirty  years,  rank  among 
the  most  popular  and  generally  received  of  the  Roman  legends. 
Alba  was  at  all  times  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the  Roman 
peopla(^^)  The  subsequent  Alban  kings  had  no  great  individual 
celebrity;  but  several  of  them  are  commemorated  by  Virgil,  in 
his  national  epic :  and  the  authorized  story  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  which  dated  back  at  least  from  Fabius  Pictor,  the  earliest 
native  historian,  was  built  upon  the  assumption  that  Rhea 
Silvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  was  the  daughter  of 
Numitor,  the  rightful  king  of  Alba ;  that  the  founders  of  Rome 
were  descended  from  the  Alban  kings;  and  that  Rome  itself 
was  a  colony  of  Alba.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  Alban  kings 
may  have  been  alluded  to  by  Euphorion  of  Chalcis,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century  aa,  and  by 
Apollodorus ;  but  the  passage  which  suggests  this  inference  is 
indistinct(^^     There  can  however  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that 


(6i)  '  Utque  lacnt  suberant,  ubi,  quamquAm  dinita,  serrat 

Ignem  Trojanum,  et  Vestam  colit  Alba  minorem.' 

JuTen.  ir.  60-1. 
Strabo,  t.  3,  §  4»  aays  that  afWr  the  war  between  Rome  and  Alba,  tlio 
latter  citv  was  demoliahed,  with  the  exception  of  ita  temple.  Concerning 
the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Alba,  see  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  65.  Tacitui  thus  describee 
the  funeral  of  Drusus,  a.d.  23.  '  Funus  imaginum  pompa  niaxime  iUustro 
fuit,  cum  origo  Julian  gentii,  JSneas,  omnetque  Albamormm  re^s,  et  conditor 
urbis  Uomulua,  poet  Mbina  nobiliUs,  Attus  Clausus,  eeteneque  Claudiorum 
effigies,  longo  ordine  spectarentur.* — Ann.  ir.  9.  It  ia  plain  from  this 
account  that  in  the  popular  belief,  the  Alban  kings  formed  necessary  Knks 
in  the  chain  which  connected  Romulus  with  ^neas.  The  demand  of 
Juno  in  .£n.  xii.  S26'7,  likewise  implies  Virgirs  recognition  of  a  long  line 
of  Alban  kings: 

*  Sit  Latiom;  sint  Albani  per  svcula  reges ; 
Sit  Homana  potens  Itali  rirtute  propago.* 

(6a)  '  In  LatinA  hintorii  luec  ad  rerbum  scripta  repperinras :  AgrippA 
apud  Latinos  regnante.  Ilomerus  poeta  in  Gnecii  ciaruit,  ut  testatur 
Apollodorus  j^mroaticus,  et  Euphorbius  historicus,  ante  urbem  Uomam 
eonditam  annia  czxiiii^  et,  ut  ait  Cornelius  Nepos,  ante  Ol^ mpiadera  primam 
annis  c*  Enseb.  Chron.  ]i.  321.  Br  £mpkorbims  in  this  j^ansage, 
£mpkonon  appears  to  b«*  in«*ant ;  see  ¥ragm.  Hiat.  Or.  toI.  iii.  ]».  72.  It 
is.  nowerer,  possiM«\  that  Eu|»honon  and  Apollodorus  were  onlv  rited  by 
the  Latin  writer  alludi'd  to,  for  the  ahsoluta  date  of  lI«>mor.  sii'l  that  the 
sjnchronisra  with  Agri]*]m  llie  Alban  king  was  his  own  infonuiiH*.  If  the 
xpctnta  orCa!«tor  mentioned  in  ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §3.  wastlic*vanu*  n«>rL  a-^that 
cited  in  Eiuiib.  Chron.  )>.  2'JO,  it  woold  follow  that  the  li^t  ot  i li.>  Albaa 
kings  was  carliiT  than  AiiuUvxloras»  who  flourished  about  t4fJ  B.C. 
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the  line  of  Alban  kings,  such  as  we  have  it,  was  recognised  by 
the  earliest  native  historians ;  for  Cato,  we  are  informed,  placed 
the  foundation  of  Rome  432  years  after  the  Trojan  war.(^ 
Now  as  this  number  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  number 
stated  by  Dionysius,  Diodorus,  and  others,  for  the  duration  of 
the  reigns  of  JEneaa  and  of  the  Alban  kings,(**)  it  may  be 
inferred  with  tolerable  certainty  that  he  filled  up  the  interval 
with  a  series  of  Alban  kings,  similar  to  that  which  they  adopted. 
In  the  time  of  the  Dictator  CsBsar,  the  existence  of  the  kings  of 
Alba  was  so  completely  recognised,  that  their  dress  was  sup- 
posed to  be  known:  Csesar  is  stated  to  have  used  a  peculiar 
kind  of  sandal,  higher  than  the  common  sort,  and  of  a  red 
colour,  similar  to  that  formerly  worn  by  the  Alban  kings,  to 
whom  he  was  allied  through  his  ancestor  Iulus.(^^  Antony, 
likewise,  in  his  speech  over  the  body  of  Caesar,  is  represented  by 
Dio  Cassius  as  referring  to  Caesar's  progenitors,  the  kings  of 
Lavinium  and  Alba.(^ 

The  predominance  of  the  Silvian  name  in  the  Alban  line, 
from  Silvius  Postumus,  the  successor  of  Ascanius,  to  Rhea  Silvia, 
the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  cannot  escape  notice ;  and 
though  there  is  no  historical  trace  of  any  Alban  family  of  Silvii, 
yet  it  seems  probable  that  the  traditions  which  connected  this 
name  vrith  the  kings  of  Alba  ascended  to  a  comparatively  early 
period  of  Roman  history  ;(^  certainly  to  a  penod  lying  beyond 
the  time  of  Sylla. 


(63)  i.  74.  Fabioa  Pictor  reeofnii>^  Numitor  and  Aroulius  ms  the  last 
two  of  the'  royal  line  of  Alba.  Plut.  Kom.  3 ;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  76 — 79. 
PropertiuB  speaks  of  the  Alban  Vinp  and  their  exploits  as  a  proper  subject 
for  Latin  poetry,  eompariag  it  with  the  subjects  treated  Dj  lilnnius  in 
hia  Annals ;  iv.  3,  3. 

(64)  Abore,  p.  367. 

^  (65)  Kal  rp  vwotiWttKal  Mtrd  ravra  IvtSr*  ml  v^Xy  jrai  ipv6p«ypoy,  Kara 
rsuc /faffiXioc  rotV  ^^  rmjAXpy  wort  yito/iivovc,  •^  iud  vpooifCMy  ^fivi  itd  rof 
'lo^oi,  IxpifrO'^iy'io  Cass,  xliii.  43. 

(66)  xliT.  37. 

^  (67)  •!  will  not  TOiidi  (?««yii  Niobiihr)  that  a  Silrian  hoiiso  adnnlly 
reij^ed  at  Alba;  the  fnct.  however,  was  sssumed  in  the  Alban  n^cortli^. 
The  existence  of*  such  a  houito  prc-j«uppo?es  thst  of  a  hero,  Silvius  or 
8ilTUS.' — ib.  p.  207.  What  thr  yiff>an  rfoortff, allnded  to  by  Niebuhr,  may 
have  been*  it  not  so  deari   particularly  as  Alba  ia  said  to  hare  been 
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But  while  we  reject  as  groundless  the  idea  that  the  line  of 
Alban  kings  was  a  forgery  of  late  date,  we  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  renounce  all  attempts  to  extract  historical  fact  out  of  the 
legendary  materials,  of  which  the  narrative  of  their  acts  is  com- 
posed. Thus,  when  we  are  told  by  Niebuhr  that  the  fairy  palace 
of  the  wicked  king  Remulus  is  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  a  change 
of  level  in  the  waters  of  the  Alban  lake;(^)  that  the  six  hundred 
curators  of  the  Sacra,  said  to  have  been  sent  from  Alba  to 
Lavinium,  under  the  leadership  of  iEgestus,  when  the  Penates 
had  been  twice  miraculously  transported  to  the  latter  town, 
were  in  fact  six  hundred  families,  who  migrated  from  the  thirty 
Latin  towns,  and  the  thirty  Alban  hamlets,  to  Lavinium ;  that 
the  account  of  the  colonization  of  the  Prisci  Latini  from  Alba 
refers,  not  to  these  towns,  but  to  a  list  of  thirty  Alban  townships, 
said  to  be  preserved  in  Pliny;  that  the  Lavines  were  equivalent 
to  the  Latins;  but  that  Lavinium  was  a  more  recent  city  than 
Alba;(^  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  any  better 


destroyed  in  the  time  of  Talltu  Hostilitu :  but  if  there  were  andent 
reoollectioDS  of  a  Silrian  house  at  Alba,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  list 
of  Alban  kings  could  hare  been  a  for^^ery  of  late  date.  Niebuhr,  ib.,  like* 
wise  seems  to  assume  the  ezistenoe  of  a  Latin  tradition,  that  Silvius  waa 
founder  of  Alba.  Strabo,  t.  8,  §4ft  describes  the  royal  line  of  Alba  as 
having  been  continued  down  to  tne  destruction  of  tliat  city,  and  running 
for  a  time  parallel  with  that  of  Home. 

{6S)  See  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  I  p.  200. 

(69)  The  language  of  Niebuhr,  in  proposing  these  groondlesa,  or,  to  say 
the  least,  wholly  uncertain  conjectures,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  iHustratire 
of  his  mode  of  criticism,  and  of  his  views  of  historical  evidence.  '  I  am 
not  (he  says)  bringing  forward  a  hypothesis,  .but  ike  plain  remit  qf 
unprejudiced  observation,  when  I  remark,  that  Lavinium,  €U  its  name 
implies,  was  the  seat  of  congress  for  the  Latins,  wko  were  also  called 
Lavines.  [N.B.  This  rests  merely  upon  a  previous  conjecture  of  hii  own. 
vol.  i.  p.  Bl.  that  Latinms  and  Lavinas  are  dialectical  varieties.]  .  .  .  l%e 
same  tmpartial  ohservalion  eonvinees  me,  from  the  number  of  the  sis 
hundred  families,  that  each  of  the  30  Alban  hamlets^  and  each  of  the  90 
Latin  towns  sent  ten.'  Lower  down,  he  sa^s  of  the  acooont  of  the  towns 
of  the  Prisci  Jjatini  given  by  \Avy  and  Dionysiua,  that  though  th«*sc*  two 
writers  'contradict  themvlvf^i,  it  A  as  not  so  with  the  writers  they  coiMcd.' 
Thi«  inference  is  arrived  at  fraii  tli<*  following  data.  Pliny,  H.  N.  lii.  !*. 
enumerates  the  names  of  thirty  pipitli  Alhenees  who  were  accustOTiicd.  iu 
the  early  ages  of  Home,  to  n-crixe  a  ))ortion  of  the  flesh  of  th<'  viciiius  oit 
tlie  Albsn  mount,  llereiipon.  Nielmlir  announees  that  Mhcir  niiiic  of 
popmli  Jlbenses,  and  their  iiuiuIht.  ttpetk/or  tkemselves,  and  fetivt  no  JonU 
that  these,  and  not  the  mon»  inqKtrtaut  citiea,  werv  the  thirty  places  said 
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ground  can  be  discovered  for  these  conjectures  than  for  other 
rationalist  reductions  of  mythology,  and  whether  they  are  not 
devised  in  the  same  spirit  of  interpretation  which  converts  the 
labours  of  Hercules  into  military  expeditions,  and  discovers  a 
type  of  commercial  enterprise  in  the  voyage  of  the  Ai^onauts. 

§  6  The  story  of  the  Alban  kingdom  is,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  indissolubly  connected  with  that  of  the  foundation 
of  Home,  according  to  the  native  version  of  both.  We  there- 
fore pass  at  once  to  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  this  celebrated  city. 

*  There  is  (says  Dionysius)  great  diversity  of  statement,  both 
concerning  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  concerning 


to  have  been  colonies  from  Alba.'  NerertheleM,  ms  we  have  already  seen, 
Viigil,  Diodonis,  and  the  work  de  Orig.  Gent.  Bom.  expressly  enumerate 
■ereral  of  these  *  more  important  cities'  amon^  the  Alban  colonies,  and 
these  are  the  places  aUuded  to  by  Livy  and  Dionysius,  although,  as  it  is 
aliej^ed,  they  did  not  understand  the  writers  whom  they  copied,  r^iebuhr'a 
notion  as  to  30  Alban  tovrnships,  independent  of  the  30  Latin  cities,  is 
derived  from  a  new  punctuation,  and  a  new  interpretation,  of  a  passage  in 
Pliny,  H.  N.  iii.  9.  Gerlach  and  Bachofen  and  others  hare,  howerer, 
shown  oonclusively  that  Niebuhr's  view  of  this  passage  is  altogether 
erroneous;  vol.  i.  part  1,  p.  191;  also  Schwegler,  ib.  p.  348.  The  first 
list  oootains  21  names;  the  second  32,  making  together,  as  Pliny  says, 
63  extinct  communities  in  Lstium.  The  AJbenscs  are  eridently  the  people 
of  Alba  Fucensis.  The  whole  series  of  deductions  built  by  Niebuhr  upon 
this  passage  is  unfounded.  Haring,  however,  satisfied  himself  as  to  his 
new  conclusion,  he  next  proceeds  to  speculate  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
Alban  towns.  '  Many  or  them  pie  thinks)  may  actually  have  receired 
Alban  colonists;  . . .  but  on  the  whole  ii  U evident  that  there  was  a  dirision, 
like  that  of  the  30  plebeian  tribes  under  the  legislation  of  Senrius  ;  they 
were  the  boroughs  of  a  free  commonalty.'  Having  advanced  his  conjec- 
ture, and  illustrated  it  by  additional  speculation,  he  concludes  with  the 
following  remarks: — 'Thus  by  the  present  invest ii?at ion  we  have  gained 
the  same  cheering  result,  which  has  rewarded  the  laliour  spent  on  many 
of  those  comprised  in  this  work.  Tliat  which  seemed  to  be  absurd,  was  so 
only  while  we  looked  at  it  superficially:  and  it  covered  a  grommdwork  of 
umcorrupted  truth,  which  may  Oe  brought  to  light.  Thus  history  critically 
treated  becomes  much  richer  in  facts,  than  the  credulous  repetition  of 
traditional  talcs ;'  p.  201 — 3.  Tltis  notion  of  a  profound  truth,  hidden 
undtT  the  coTcr  of  a  popular  tale,  exactly  accords  with  the  spirit  in  which 
the  ancients  reduced  their  mvtholoLrv  into  historical  fact  and  ethical  or 


])liy>ical  allegory:  a  system  of^iuter}ir%tati*n.  nhich,  when  it  is  diflercntly 
applied,  Niebtthr  himself  stroni^ly  <*oiitii'tiins ;  see  Hist.  toI.  i.  p.  23r>. 
*  i'hc  wish  of  these  historians  (lie  tliore  snys)  was  to  bring  the  whole* 
iitytliical  age  within  the  sphere  of  hisitory  ;  their  assumption,  thnt  tho 
I>o<'tical  stories  always  contained  a  con*  of  dry  historical  tnith;  and  tlieir 
sy^tc•m.  to  bring  this  core  to  ligiit,  by  stripping  ofi*  crcr}* thing 
n'lanellous.' 
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its  founders. '(^^  *  Many  writers  (he  afterwards  adds)  have  shown 
who  were  the  founders  of  Rome,  and  what  were  their  adventures 
in  making  the  new  establishment,  together  with  other  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  settlement;  and  of  these  some  have 
differed  from  the  others  in  the  majority  of  the  fact&'('^)  One 
version  of  the  story  had  however  been  promulgated  by  the 
earliest  native  historians,  and  had,  with  certain  variations  in  par- 
ticular  points,  been  repeated  by  nearly  all  the  subsequent 
Roman  writers.  It  has  reached  us  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  narrated' by  Fabius  Pictor,  Cincius  Alimentus,  and  Cato, 
during  the  Second  Punic  War  ;(^  moreover,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  most  striking  and  popular  feature  of  it,  the 
suckling  of  Romulus  and  Remus  by  the  wolf,  was  embodied  by 
the  early  poet  Naevius  in  a  drama,('^)  about  230  B.a  :  and  it  is 
distinctly  stated  by  Livy  that  the  statue  of  the  wolf  with  the 
twins  was  placed  by  the  curule  sediles  near  the  Ficus  Ruminalis, 
and  its  expense  defrayed  out  of  public  moneys,  in  the  year  296 
B.c(^*)     This  story  is  to  the  following  effect 

Amulius,  the  younger  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  usurps  the  royal  power,  and  reduces  his  elder 


(70)  i.  72. 

(71)  i.  75,  ad  fin.,  where  dia^pttf,  the  conjecture  of  Sylburg.  ■ecmi  to 
be  required. 

(73)  See  Dion.  Jlal.  i.  79.  83,  ad  fin ;  Plut.  Rom.  3.  The  account 
aacriued  to  Fabius  Pictor  and  Yennoniua,  in  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  20,  agrees 
with  that  aacribed  to  the  former  by  Dionyaiua. 

(73)  Ncrius  wrote  a  fabmla  iogata  on  the  aubject  of  Romulua ;  aee 
Kluaamann,  Nvr.  Fragm.  p.  128.  Donatua,  ad  Tcrent.  Adelph.  ir.  i.  20. 
saya :  '  Faltum  est,  quod  dicitur,  interreniase  lupum  Nwiana:  fabuhe.  Ali« 
roonisD  Reroi  et  Itorouli,  dum  in  theatro  ageretor.*  This  paaaage  ahowg 
that  the  play  included  the  incident  of  the  wolf  auckling  the  twina. 

(74)  Livy,  X.  23.  Conmare  Becker,  rol.  i.  p.  293.  Cicero  apeaks,  in 
the  following  verses  from  uia  poem  on  hia  Conaulahip,  of  a  atatue  of  the 
wolf  and  twms,  which  was  thrown  down  by  lightning  on  the  Capitol : 

Hie  silTestria  erat,  Bomani  nominta  altriz, 
Martia,  que  par^'os  MaTortis  a«*mine  natoa 
Uberibus  graridia  vital i  rore  rigabat; 
Que  turn  cum  puerii*  fiatntnato  fulminia  ietu 
Concidit,  atque  aTulsa  i>e<lum  roatigia  liqoit. 

DeDir.i.  12;  of.  ii.  2«>. 

The  lituus  of  Romulua  was  aaid  to  Iisxe  b(*en  deposited  on  the  Palatine 

liill.  and  to  have  been  miraculously  Fa\e<i  during  tne  oonllagratioii  of  the 

•  ity  by  the  Gauls:  see  below,  ch.  xii.  J;:  Si.     But  this  relic  does  not  adiuit 

if  bi'iug  quoted  aa  a  historical  testimony  for  the  year  390  B.C. 
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brother  Numitor  to  a  private  position.(7^)  Numitor  however  had 
two  grown-up  children,  a  son  and  daughter ;  and  Amulius, 
fearing  their  hostility,  or  that  of  their  descendant8;(^^)  resorts  to 
measures  which  appear  effectual  for  his  purpose.  He  causes 
iEgestus,  the  son,  to  be  secretly  put  to  death  on  a  hunting  party: 
as  to  the  daughter,  Rhea  Silvia^  he  compels  her  to  become  a 
priestess  of  Vesta  :(P)  the  result  of  which  (as  of  taking  the 
veil  of  a  nun  in  modem  times)  is,  that  she  is  bound  by  a  vow  of 
perpetual  chastity.  By  this  measure,  therefore,  all  chance  of 
ofibpring  from  the  single  daughter  of  Numitor  seems  to  be  ex- 
tinguished ;  for  if  she  breaks  her  vow,  and  children  are  bom,  the 
mother  and  offspring  are  doomed  to  instant  death. 

The  prevailing  version  of  the  foimdation  legend  of  Home 
represented  Amulius  as  a  usurper  of  his  brother's  rights :  but 
there  was  another  account  which  described  Procas  as  having  left 
the  inheritance  to  be  divided  between  his  two  sons,  whereupon 
Numitor,  the  elder,  voluntarily  prefers  his  father's  possessions, 
and  leaves  the  kingdom  to  his  younger  brother.  •  Amulius  then 
adopts  the  measures  just  described  for  consolidating  his  power.(^ 
This  story  again  is  inverted :  for  it  is  also  said  that  Numitor 
chose  the  kingdom  ;  but  that  Amulius,  by  the  possession  of  his 
father's  wealth  and  of  the  gold  brought  from  Troy,  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  deposing  his  brother  from  the  throne.  (^^     A  third 

(75)  Amuliai  is  represented  as  an  usurper  of  the  rights  of  his  elder 
brotuer,  by  Dion.  Hal.  i.  76, 81 ;  LiTy,  i.  3 ;  Justin,  xliii.  2 ;  Appian,  Hist. 
Bom.  i.  2 ;  Die  Cassius,  vol.  i.  d.  5  (who  howerer  calls  Numitor  and 
Amulius  the  sons  of  Aventinus) ;  Serrius,  ad  iBn.  i.  273  ;  Strab.  t.  3,  §  2. 
Orid  likewise  follows  the  popular  riew  of  the  subject : 

HsDC  ttbi  cognovit  contemptor  Amulius  spqui. 
Nam  raptas  fratri  rictor  habebat  opes. — Fast.  iii.  49-60. 

Bomuleoque  cadit  trajectus  Amulius  ense, 
Begnaque  longvro  restituuntur  avo. — lb.  67,  8. 

Jam  luerat  poenas  fratri  Kumitoris ;  et  onme 

Pastorum  gemino  sub  duce  vulgus  erat. — ir,  809-10. 
600  also  Met.  xir.  772-4. 

(76)  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  il>.,  Amidius  took  this  step  in  con«e- 
qmnre  of  a  prophecy  that  he  would  be  kilKJ  by  the  children  of  Numitor. 

(77)  Dion.  Hal. 1. 76 ;  Livy,i.3;  IMut.  liom.3;  Orig.G.B.19;  Strab. 
T.  3.  s<  2. 

(7S)  Grig.  Gent.  Bora.  19. 

(79)  This  account  is  given  bj  riutarcli.  Bom.  3,  and  is  followed  by 
Zoiiars:*,  vii.  1. 
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this  kind  as  instances  of  human  deception,  or  to  believe  that^ 
although  the  gods  never  mix  their  race  with  that  of  men,  there 
is  an  intermediate  class  of  demigods,  who  have  intercourse  some- 
times with  divine,  and  sometimes  with  human  being8.(*^  Con- 
sidering the  large  number  of  families  in  antiquity,  which  traced 
their  origin  to  a  divine  progenitor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
marriages  of  gods  and  men  were  multiplied  in  the  popular 
mythology,  it  is  natural  that  this  subject  should  have  awakened 
the  inquiries  of  the  philosophers,  at  the  time  when  speculations 
on  divine  things  became  common  ;(^  whichever  construction  is 
adopted,  however,  Dionysius  entertains  no  doubt  that  Rhea  Silvia 
became  pregnant,  and  soon  afterwards  bore  male  twin&(^) 

Rhea  divulges  the  occurrence  to  her  mother ;  and  hereupon 
a  conflict  of  religious  obligations  arises.  For  by  the  act  of  one 
god,  she  has  violated  her  allegiance  to  another.  Her  mother 
advises  her  to  simulate  ill  health  :  and  to  abstain  for  the  present 
from  her  sacred  functions,  leaving  them  to  be  performed  by 
other  virgina(^)     The  suspicions  of  Amulius  are  however  ex- 

Amandi,  on  the  crouud  that  loye-scenet  occur  in  all  poems — '  Eren  in 
the  rude  old  Annals  of  Ennius — a  poem  quite  free  from  all  charge  of  mo* 
dem  corruption — Ilia  is  described  as  yielding  to  the  embraces  of  Mara.' 
Appian,  H.  11.  i.  1,  says  that  Eomulus  and  Kemus  derived  their  descent, 
on  the  mother's  side*  from  i£neas  :  rb  ydp  rov  ^vvayroc  a^i|Xov  fiit\vTT6fttvei 
ToCrtf  /AaXXov  UKavx*!ffitvoi  iivav,  Justm,  xliii.  2,  says :  *  Igitur  clausa  in 
luco  Marti  sacro,  duos  pueros,  incertum  stupro,  an  ex  Marte  conceptoa, 
cniza  est.' 

(8a)  i.  77.  Accordingly  DionTsius  carefully  avoids  naming  Mars,  in 
his  account  of  the  meeting  with  Silvia.  He  is  merely  '  an  appearance  of 
the  dsmon  of  the  grove* — rov  iaiuovoc  lii^Xov,  ov  rb  x<^p(ov  »/y.. 

(83)  See  above,  p.  318.  n.  207,  in  reference  to  Anchises  and  Venus. 
AugUAtinc,  after  mentioning  the  belief  that  .^neas  was  the  son  of  Venus, 
ana  that  Itomulus  was  the  son  of  Mars,  proceeds  thus  :  *  Dixerit  aliquis  : 
Itane  tu  ista  credis  P  Ego  vero  i«ta  non  credo.  Nam  et  vir  doctissmius 
corum  Varro  falsa  hiec  esse,  quamvis  non  audacter,  neque  fidenter,  pocne 
tamen  fatetur.  Sed  utile  esse  civitatibus  dicit  ut  se  viri  fortes,  etiamsi 
falsuin  sit,  diis  ^enitos  esse  credant :  ut  eo  modo  animus  humanus  velut 
divinie  stirpis  fiauciam  gerens,  res  ma^nns  aggrediendas  pnesumat  auda- 
cius,  a^at  vehementius,  et  ob  hoc  inipleat  ij^sA  securitate  felicius.'  De  Civ. 
lU'i,  iii.  4. 

(^4)  The  foundation  legend  of  the  SnUiiie  town  of  Cures,  as  related  by 
Pion.  ifal.  ii.  48,  bears  some  rf>8cinl));in(*e  to  that  of  Eome.  A  oc^rtaiii 
vir;xi>w  ^^  noble  family,  dancinc  in  t)ie  t<nip1(«  of  Mars,  is  seized  with  divine 
eiitliiisiasm.  and  enters  the  snrine.  A^ll«'re  stlie  becomes  pregnant  by  the 
gul.  She  bears  a  son,  who,  wlien  lie  growft  up.  is  of  superhuman  iN'auty, 
and  skilled  in  all  deeds  of  arms.    He  bicuuictf  the  founder  of  Cures. 

(85)  Dion.  Hal.  L  77. 
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this  kind  as  instances  of  human  deception,  or  to  believe  that, 
although  the  gods  never  mix  their  race  with  that  of  men,  there 
is  an  intermediate  class  of  demigods,  who  have  intercourse  some- 
times with  divine,  and  sometimes  with  human  being8.(^  Con- 
sidering the  large  number  of  families  in  antiquity,  which  traced 
their  origin  to  a  divine  progenitor,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
marriages  of  gods  and  men  were  multiplied  in  the  popular 
mythology,  it  is  natural  that  this  subject  should  have  awakened 
the  inquiries  of  the  philosophers,  at  the  time  when  speculations 
on  divine  things  became  common  ;(^  whichever  construction  is 
adopted,  however,  Dionysius  entertains  no  doubt  that  Rhea  Silvia 
became  pregnant,  and  soon  afterwards  bore  male  twins.(^) 

Rhea  divulges  the  occurrence  to  her  mother ;  and  hereupon 
a  conflict  of  religious  obligations  arises.  For  by  the  act  of  one 
god,  she  has  violated  her  allq;iance  to  another.  Her  mother 
advises  her  to  simulate  ill  health  :  and  to  abstain  for  the  present 
Arom  her  sacred  functions,  leaving  them  to  be  performed  by 
other  virgin&(^)     The  suspicions  of  Amulius  are  however  ex- 

Amandi,  on  the  grottud  that  love-scenet  occur  in  all  poems — '  Even  in 
the  rude  old  Annals  of  Ennius — a  poem  quite  free  from  all  charge  of  mo* 
dem  corruption — Ilia  is  described  as  yielding  to  the  embraces  of  Mars.' 
Appian,  H.  11.  i.  1,  says  that  Eomulus  and  Kemus  derived  their  descent, 
on  the  mother's  side*  from  i£neas  :  t6  ydp  rov  fvvavroc  dfiiXop  fiiiXvrr6fiivci 
ToOrif  /AaXXov  iffcai;x<^/«<voc  ijoay,  Justin,  xliii.  2,  says :  *  Igitur  clausa  in 
Ittco  Marti  sacro,  duos  pueros,  incertum  stupro,  an  ex  Marte  conceptoa, 
eniza  est.' 

(8a)  i.  77.  Accordingly  Dionvsius  carefully  avoids  naming  Mart,  in 
hb  account  of  the  meeting  with  Silvia.  He  is  merely  '  an  appearance  of 
the  dsmon  of  the  grove' — rov  daiuovoc  «W«Xov,  ou  ri  x^P^^  v*'»- 

(83)  See  above,  p.  318.  n.  20/,  in  reference  to  Ancliises  and  Venus. 
AugUAtine,  after  mentioning  the  belief  that  ^neas  was  the  son  of  Venus, 
ana  that  liomulus  was  the  son  of  Mars,  proceeds  thus  :  *  Dixerit  ali<)uis  : 
Itano  tu  ista  credis  P  Ego  vero  Lsta  non  credo.  Nam  et  vir  doctissimus 
corum  Varro  falsa  hsec  esse,  quamvis  non  audacter,  neque  fidenter,  pocnc 
tamen  fatetur.  Sed  utile  esse  civitatibus  dicit  ut  se  vu*i  fortes,  etiamsi 
falsum  sit^,  diis  ^enitos  esse  credant :  ut  eo  modo  animus  humanus  velut 
divin^e  stirpis  fiauciam  gerens,  res  ma^ns  sggrediendas  pnesumat  auda- 
cius,  aj;at  vehementius,  et  ob  hoc  inipleat  ipsd  securitate  fehcius.'  De  Civ. 
l)ei.  iii.  4. 

(^4)  The  foundation  legend  of  the  Snlniie  town  of  Cures,  as  related  by 
Pion.  Hal.  ii.  48,  bears  some  rf*seinh1:in(*e  to  that  of  Eome.  A  crrtoiii 
virv^iii,  of  noble  family,  dancinc  in  tiic  t<nip1eof  Mars,  is  seized  with  divine 
entliiisiasm.  and  entars  the  shrine,  vhore  she  becomes  pregnant  by  the 
g>Hl.  She  bears  a  ton,  who,  wlieii  he  grows  up.  is  of  superhuman  iN'auty, 
and  skilled  in  all  deeds  of  anas.    He  bi-couics  the  founder  of  Cures. 

(85)  Dion.  HaL  L  77. 
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cited  ;  he  first  sends  physicians  to  report  upon  the  cause  of 
Rhea's  malady ;  but  the  women  declare  that  it  is  of  a  nature 
which  cannot  be  disclosed  to  any  man.  Foiled  in  this  attempt, 
he  employs  the  queen,  his  wife,  to  discover  the  truth — she  pene- 
trates the  veil,  and  informs  the  king  of  Bhea's  advanced  state 
of  pregnancy. 

Amulius  loses  no  time  in  putting  her  under  an  armed  guard ; 
and  having  summoned  Numitor  before  the  council,  accuses  him 
of  being  privy  to  his  daughter's  crima      Numitor  denies  all 
knowledge  of  it,  but,  having  questioned  his  wife,  he  defends  his 
daughter's  innocence,  on  the  ground  that  she  submitted  to  the 
will  of  a  god ;  and  appeals  to  the  prophecy  of  the  birth  of  male 
twins,  as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  her  story.     Shortly  aflEerwards 
news  is  brought  that  the  twins  are  bom ;  Numitor  insists  that 
his  daughter*s  honour  is  vindicated ;  but  Amulius  maintains  that 
fraud  has  been  practised,  and  that  the  children  are  supposititioua 
The  council,  seeing  that  Amulius  is  inflexible  in  his  resolution, 
decide  to  enforce  the  law,  which  enacts  that  an  unchaste  Vestal 
is  to  be  beaten  to  death,  and  her  offspring  thrown  into  the 
river.  (**) 

Up  to  this  point  of  the  narrative,  says  Dionysius,  the  majority 
of  historians  were  agreed  But  here  there  was  a  material  discre- 
pancy as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  Rhea  Silvia.  For  while  some 
said  she  was  put  to  death,  others  said  that  her  life  was  spared, 
at  the  intercession  of  the  daughter  of  Amulius,  vrith  whom  she 
had  been  brought  up  as  a  sister ;  but  that  she  was  kept  in  close 
imprisonment,  until  she  was  released  at  the  death  of  AmuliuaC^ 

{S6)  Dion.  Hal.  i.78,  tayt  that,  accordiiiff  tothe  law  of  hiiown  time,  an 
UDohafte  Vettal  was  to  be  buried  alive.  The  puniahment  of  a  Veital  ia 
inefitioned  by  Livy  in  the  early  part  of  tbe  Republic,  ii.  42.  See  Festua, 
p.  241,  where  the  old  law  ia  said  to  have  l)ei*n  that  the  Vettal  was  to  auflfer 
a  capital  sentence,  and  her  accomplii*e  k  av  to  be  beaten  to  death.  The 
iihhIi*  of  death  for  the  Veftal  it  not  h«Ti'  ('(x-cified ;  but  the  custom  is  men- 
lioiud  in  Liry,  zzii.  57 :  altera  sub  tt*rni.  vt  mo$ e$t,  ad  Portara  Collinam 
tici-ata  fuerat.  According  to  Di<m.  Jfal.  iii.  fi?,  Tarquinius  Priitcus  intro- 
(luicl  tho  practice  of  burying  alive.  8t  aliore,  p.  160.  In  ^lian,  V.  H. 
vii.  10.  Itoroulus  and  Remus  are  c:ill<*cl  the  sons  of  Mars  and  Servia 
{Zi,i^la) ;  which  ia  an  error,  either  of  the  author,  or  of  his  transcribers,  for 
^'ilvia. 

(^7)  Dionyaios  learei  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  whidi  of  these  two 
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With  respect  to  the  destinies  of  the  twins,  Dionysius  closely 
follows  the  narrative  of  Fabius  Pictor,  which,  he  says,  Cincius 
Alimentus,  Cato,  Calpumius  Piso,  and  most  of  the  other  hia- 
torians,  who  preceded  him,  had  adopted.  According  to  this 
account,  the  servants  of  Numitor  took  the  twins  in  a  little  skijBT 
or  cradle,  in  order  to  drown  them  in  the  river  Tiber,  120  stadia^ 
or  fifteen  miles,  from  Alba.(^  On  descending  the  Palatine 
hill,  they  found  the  river  in  flood,  and  were  unable  to  proceed 
further:  here  therefore  they  placed  the  cradle  on  the  water,  and 
left  the  children  to  their  fate.(^     The  ark  floated  until  it  was 


acooimtB  respecting  Silvia  he  shall  adopt :  ircpi  fikv  oiu  r^c  'iXiac  o^rv  iuiX- 

Xdrrovoiv  ol  r&v  waXaiiiv  ypa^i,  \6yov  ^  fvovtfiv  i^  aXiyOcic  iKaripat'  iiA 

Avwrai  tAp  iLvayvmcoukv**¥,  i.  79.  Livy,  i.  4,  merely  says  :  '  Sacerdos  vincta 
in  enstodiam  dator.  The  Ori^.  G.  B.  19,  states  that  sne  was  put  to  death. 
Plutarch  says  that  her  life  was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  the  king's 
daughter,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name  of  Antho ;  Rom.  3.  Strabo,  v.  3, 
§  2,  says  that  her  life  was  spared. 

(88)  Nothing  can  be  more  distinct  and  explicit  than  the  statements  of 
the  ancient  writers,  that  the  river  in  which  the  children  were  exposed  and 
found,  was  the  Tiber.  Dionysius  mentions  its  distance  fit>m  Alba,  im- 
plying that  they  were  to  be  carried  to  a  place  out  of  the  immediate  neigh* 
Dourhood.  Not  only  Dionysius,  but  Cicero,  Rep.  ii.  2,  Livy,  Strabo, 
Servius,  Dio  Cassius,  Apoian,  Zonaras,  the  Script,  de  Orig.  Gent.  Rom., 
and  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  387,  all  *P<^jfy  the  Tiber.  Plutarch  merely  says  '  the 
river ;'  but  that  he  means  the  Tiber  is  evident  from  his  adding  that  they 
were  found  at  the  place  called  Germalus.  Niebuhr,  however,  represents 
the  ancient  accounts  in  the  following  form :  '  Amulius  ordered  that  the 
mother  and  her  babes  should  be  drowned  in  the  river ;'  and  by  *  the  river' 
he  understands,  not  the  Tiber,  but  the  Anio  (vol.  i.  p.  221).  The  extant 
writers  say  nothinflr  about  the  drowning  of  Rhea,  who  is  reserved  for  a 
different  fate ;  but  Ennius  is  reuorted  to  have  said  that  she  was  thrown 
into  the  Tiber  bv  the  command  of  Amulius.  See  Orelli  ad  Herat.  Od. 
i.  2,  17 ;  Ennii  Fragm.  p.  14.  Her  connexion  with  the  Anio  is  moreover 
wholly  independent  of  the  exposure  of  her  children  in  the  Tiber.  Ovid 
has  related  at  length  the  story  of  Rhea  and  the  Anio  :  she  is  supposed  to 
be  wandering  about  in  a  state  of  distraction,  when  she  throws  herself  into 
the  stream  of  the  Anio,  and  becomes  a  sort  of  water-nymph,  the  wife  of 
the  river-god  ;  Amor.  iii.  6,  45-82.  Compare  the  story  of  the  apotheosis 
of  ^neas  in  the  river  Kumictus,  above,  p.  339.  note  176.  This  legend  is 
aUuded  to  by  Servius :  'Tum,  ut  quidam  dii-iint,  Iliam  sibi  Anien  fecit 
uxorrni,  ut  alii,  inter  quos  Horatius,  Til)eri8.  undo  est  Uroritis  Amnit;' 
ad  A^n,  i.  273.  According  to  one  form  of  this  legend  (alluded  to  by 
Ilorace),  Ehea  became  the  wife  of  the  Tiber.  Jnieit  is  the  old  form  of 
the  nominative  case,  used  by  Cato.  Nielmlir  lik<>f«  ist*  asks  why  the  rhil- 
dron  are  not  thrown  into  the  Alban  lake  :  but.  fictitious  as  the  story  is,  it 
is  not  inconsistent  ^nth  itself.  The  cliiMn'o  arc  understood  to  be  made 
away  ^itli  in  a  place  somewhat  remote  from  tin*  kingV  residence. 

(S9)  According  to  Livy,  i.  4,  the  Ficus  Kimiiiialis  marked  the  spot 
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hovered  near  them,  and  brought  them  food.C^)  The  shepherds, 
beholding  this  marvellous  occurrence,  and  seeing  in  it  the  inter- 
ference of  a  god,  drive  away  the  wolf,  who  retreats  slowly, 
and  like  a  tame  animal.(^^)  They  then  take  up  the  children, 
and  intrust  them  to  Faustulus,  one  of  the  herdsmen  of  Amulius, 
whose  mfe  has  lately  borne  a  dead  child. 

In  this  narrative,  however,  as  it  was  handed  down  by  the 
early  Roman  historians,  there  was  much  which  violated  the  laws 
of  historical  probability.  And  hence  other  succeeding  writers, 
whose  canon  of  belief  was  less  indulgent,  had,  even  before  the 
time  of  Dionysius  and  Livy,  reduced  the  supernatural  incidents 
to  the  standard  of  everyday  life.  Those  writers  regarded  the 
exposure  of  the  children  as  improbable ;  while  the  tameness  of 
the  wolf,  and  her  maternal  care  of  the  twins,  seemed  to  them 
an  incident  too  marvellous  for  real  life,  and  fitted  only  for  the 
theatr&(^    The  account  which  they  gave  in  its  stead  was,  that 


Testria  belluflD  instentatas  uberibus.'  Justin,  xliii.  2,  attempts  to  sug- 
gest a  natural  reason  for  the  prodigy:  '  Bed  Fortuna  orifini  Itomann  pro- 
spiciens  pueroe  lnp«  alendos  obtulit ;  qun  amissis  eatuUs  distenia  uhera 
exinamire  empiens  nutricem  se  infantibus  pncbuit.* 

(91)  The  incident  of  the  woodpecker  is  mentioned  in  Orig.  Gent.  Bom. 
20 ;  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  54 ;  Plut.  Bom.  4.  Senrius,  ad  JEn,  i.  273,  adds  the 
parra :  '  Sed  cum  eos  Faustulus,  pastor  ejus  loci,  animadrertisset  nutriri 
a  ferA,  et  picum  parramque  circumrolitiire,  suspicatus  divinff  originis 
sobolem,'  &e. 

(oa)  The  Impercal  was  a  care  on  the  declivity  of  the  Palatine  hill, 
which  was,  according  to  one  explanation,  connected  with  the  wolf  of 
Bomulus.  See  Dion.  Hal.  i.  79 ;  where  the  words  t6  iuv  SXaot  down  to 
X«yrrw  are  a  note  of  Dion^-sius.  See  above,  p.  238.  The  same  cause  ia 
assiffned  b^  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  381—422.  The  Lupercal,  however,  as  well  as 
the  liUperci  and  the  Lupercalia,  were  also  traced  to  an  Arcadian  origin  : 
they  were  supnosed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Evander,  and  to  be  more 
ancient  than  Komulus :  see  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  279,  423.  Vir^  adopts  the 
Arcadian  oripn  for  the  Lupercal,  and  Livy  for  the  Lupercaba :  the  latter 
is  likewise  followed  by  Dionysius,  i.  32.  See  the  explanation  above, 
p.  287,  n.  67.  Plutarch,  Bom.  21,  is  in  doubt  which  origin  he  ought 
to  prefer.  The  Arca«lian  derivation  seems  to  him  specious  :  but  then,  he 
says,  the  Luperci  1h  i;in  their  circuit  at  the  placewhere  Bomuliis  was  said  to 
have  been  ex|>oseil.  Tlii«  looks  as  if  the  rites  were  dorivrd  fioiii  the  she- 
wolf.  He  adds  tliat  the  dilBeulty  is  increased  by  thi*  nature  of  the  cere- 
monial :  ra  d<  d^>ta mi  r'/roir mvirocf I  dvoT<^a<rrov.  CuD<'crnini;  the  Arca- 
dian Awcaui,  set*  K.  F.  Hermann,  Gottesdieust lichen  AltcriLiimer,  §  61, 
n.  10. 
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Numitor  having  procured  other  newborn  children,  substituted 
them  for  the  twins  of  Silvia :  that  the  substituted  children  were 
put  to  death  by  Amulius  ;  while  the  genuine  twins  were  secretly 
intrusted  by  Numitor  to  Faustulus,  one  of  the  king's  herdsmen, 
who  was  induced  to  undertake  the  dangerous  charge  by  his  brother 
Faustinus,  a  herdsman  of  NunQLitor.(^)  They  added,  moreover, 
that  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  by  name  Acca  Larentia,  who  nursed 
the  children,  had  been  a  woman  of  unchaste  life,  and  had  hence 
acquired  the  name  of  Lupa ;  and  that  the  fable  of  the  she-wolf 
suckling  the  twins,  had  arisen  from  this  confusion.C^  A  festival 
of  Larentalia  was  derived  from  Acca  Larentia,  and  the  College 


Oavov  Civai  favt^  Kai  rijc  Xvcfluviic  t6  riQaatrbv,  9  ^^*^C  l^nvro^  ^^*^X*  ^^*C  ^^^' 
iioiCt  *^C  ipa/iaruc^c  luerbv  Jtrowiac  iiaovpevtntf. — Dion.  Hal.  i.  84.  Compare 
the  expreMion  of  Lirj  retpectiog  an  alleged  manrel  at  the  capture  of 
Veii :  Hiec  ad  ostentationem  scena  gaudentis  miraculiit  aptiora  quam  ad 
fidem,  neque  affirmare  neque  refellere  est  opera  pretinm ;  t.  ^1.  So 
Folybius,  li.  56,  contrasts  the  ends  of  history  and  tragedy :  the  former 
seeking  to  instruct  by  truth,  the  latter  to  amuse  by  specious  fiction. 
Plutarch    likewise,    speaking  of  the  foundation  legend   of  Borne,  says : 

(94)  ^avarCkm,  which  stands  in  the  common  text,  ought  to  be  chani^ed 
into  ♦ouoTt'rM,  tne  reading  of  the  Vat.  MS.  Plut.  Bom.  10.  calls  him 
Pleistinus,  which  name  ought  perhaps  to  be  restored  in  Dionjsius. 

(95)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  84,  The  same  explanation  is  mentioned  by  lavj : 
Sunt  ^ui  Larentiam,  vulgato  oorpore,  lupam  inter  paatoroa  rocatam  pu« 
tent ;  mde  locum  (abula  ao  miraculo  datum ;  i.  4 ;  by  Plutarch,  Bom.  4, 
and  Zonaras,  riL  1,  ad  fin.  According  to  Orig.  Gent.  Bom.  21,  Valerius 
Antias  adopted  this  rationalist  construction  of  the  tale :  '  At  rero  Valerius 
tradit  vueroe  ex  Blie4  Silrii  natot  Amulium  regem  Fauatulo  aerro  necan- 
dos  deoisse ;  aed  eum  a  Numitore  exoratum,  na  pueri  nacarentur,  Aooa 
LarentisD  amicsB  sua  nutriendoa  dadisse ;  quam  mulierem,  ao  Qood  pretio 
corpus  esaat  rulgare  aolita,  Lopam  dictam ;'  e.  21  (£rauaa,p.  271).  Ser* 
Tius  follows  on  the  same  side :  '  Quod  antem  a  lup4  alti  dicuntur,  fabu- 
losum  figmentum  est  ad  oelandmm  auetorum  Roman  i  generis  turpitudinem. 
Kec  incongruc  fictum  est,  nam  at  meretrieea  lupaa  rocamus ;  unda  at  lupa- 
naria ;'  ad  ^n.  L  273.  The  axprassioa  was  in  common  use  in  the  tinia  of 
Jurenal : 

Ita,  quibus  grata  est  pictA  lupa  barbara  mitra. — ^iii.  60. 

But  I  hare  been  unnMe  to  diaeorer  any  authority  for  tbo  assertion  of 
Dionysius,  that  Xi«ciirfi  iiad  the  same  meaning  in  Greek. 

Strabo,  t.  S,  §  2.  s  ly^  thjit  the  aommoii  stoir  about  the*  rxjKMiure  it  in* 
credible:  we  roust  i«u|>i»ose  that  soma  powerful  man,  aiiM>n^  thi*  subjects 
of  Amulius.  rec4*ive<l  ib<^  children  and  brought  thvm  up.  Piut.  Hom.  8, 
says  that.  a<*c<>r(iing  to  the  rersion  of  thoaa  rip  iMr^^v  ix^fitpoi  /uiXXet', 
Numitor  was  privy  to  the  act  of  Faostulus,  and  paid  the  eipcusat  6f 
roaring  tlia  ehildren. 

VOL.  L  C  C 
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of  the  Twelve  Arval  Brothers(^  was  taraced  to  Romulus  and  the 
eleven  sons  of  Acca. 

The  twins,  saved  from  the  cruelty  of  their  unnatural  imde, 
are  brought  up  on  the  Palatine  hill,  under  the  names  of  Romulus 
and  Remu&  Here  their  education  took  place  among  rude  and 
illiterate  shepherds :  all  trace  of  the  cultivated  Greek  colony, 
said  to  have  been  established  on  the  Palatine  hill  by  Evander, 
has  disappeared.^^  They  were  even  believed  to  have  lived 
in  pastoral  huts,  formed  merely  of  wood  and  straw.  One  of 
these,  cherished  as  a  sacred  relic  of  the  founder  of  the  city, 
was  preserved,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  repaired  from  time 
to  time,  without  any  alteration  of  its  original  structure.(^ 
Axxx)rding  to  another  account,  Romulus  and  his  brother  were 
sent  by  Faustulus  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Gabii,  where 
ihey  were  instructed  in  Greek  letters  and  music,  and  the  use 
of  Grecian  anns.("*) 


(96)  With  respect  to  the  Lsrentalia,  see  Orid,  Fast.  iii.  65-8 ;  Festns, 
p.  119 ;  Varro,  de  L.  L.  ri.  §23.  With  reapect  to  the  Arral  brothers, 
&ell.  N.  A.  Ti.  7 ;  Pliny,  N.  H.  zriii.  2.  There  is  a  strange  story,  which 
connects  Acca  Larentia  with  a  bet  of  the  keeper  of  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
a  rich  man  named  Tamtius  or  Camcius,  and  a  bequest  of  lands  to  the 
Boman  people.  See  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  10 ;  Plut.  Kom.  5.  Plutarch  dis- 
tin^ishea  two  Larentias :  which  is  the  usual  resource  of  desperate  mytho- 
lopsts.  Cato  told  a  story  about  Larentia  which  seems  to  hare  been  an 
ezplanatcvy  lesend  for  some  public  lands,  and  for  a  monument  and  annual 
rites  dedicated  to  her :  *  Cato  ait  Larentiam  meretricio  qucatu  locuple- 
tatam  post  ezceasum  suum  populo  a^ros  Turaoem,  Semurium,  Lintirium  et 
Solinium  reliquisse ;  et  ideo  sepulcn  mafniifioentii  et  annuse  parentationis 
honore  dignatam ;'  Macrob.  ib.  Also  Gell.  N.  A.  ri.  7 :  Sed  Acca  Larentia 
corpus  in  Tulgus  dabat,  pecuniamque  emerucrat  ez  eo  qnirstu  uberem. 
Ez  testaroenio,  ut  in  Antiatis  historii  scriptum  est,  Bomulum  regem,  nt 
quidam  aUi  tradiderunt,  ponulum  Roroanum  bonis  tuis  heredem  fedt. 
Uompare  the  stories  in  Heroa.  ii.  134-6,  about  Bhodopis,  the  courtesan. 

(97)  See  Dion.  Hal.  i.  31-8 ;  above,  ch.  riii.  §  4. 

(98)  See  Dion.  Ilal.  i.  79,  where  the  words  iv  fr«  down  to  ivvamy 
are  a  note  inserted  by  Dionysius  himself  in  his  summary  of  the  earlier 
writers.    The  c/u  is  clearly  IHonysius.    See  abore,  p.  2^. 

(99)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  ai;  Plut.  Bom.  6;  Orig.  Gent.  Horn.  21.  Tlie 
latter  writer  adds  that  X\iv  e.\pi*nses  of  their  education  at  (rnbii  were  pri- 
TAtely  defrayed  by  ^'uinitor ;  bteph.  Bye.  in  T^I/3<m  (an  error  for  ra/iio«) 
says:  vAic 'IroXioc,  Ir  i  04  wtpi*V§ft99f  IwtultvO^eay,  IHonysiuH  does  not 
seem  to  regard  Gabii  as  more  Hellenic  than  other  Latin  cities  ;  but  ahsumes 
that  Bomulus  aiid  B4.*tiiuA  might  hare  receired  a  Greek  edueation  in  any 

town.    The  stor}-  Lowercr  is  not  included  in  the  version  which  he 
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Romulus  and  Remus  have  now  reached  the  age  at  which  it 
was  appointed  by  fate  that  the  secret  of  their  birth  should  be 
revealed,  and  an  end  put  to  the  triumphant  injustice  of  Amulius. 
When  they  were  eighteen  years  old,(^*^  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  herdsmen  of  Numitor  and  Amulius ;  which  ended  in  Remus 
being  taken  in  an  ambush,  during  the  accidental  absence  of 
Romulus,  and  his  being  led  away  in  chains  to  Alba.(^^^)  Upon 
his  return,  Romulus  is  informed  of  the  misfortune  which  has 
befallen  his  brother,  and  is  about  to  fly  to  his  rescua  His 
eagerness  renders  it  necessaiy  for  Faustulus  to  disclose  to  him 
their  connexion  with  the  royal  house  of  Alba,  of  which  fact  he 
had  been  hitherto  ignorant  Upon  hearing  this  important  in- 
telligence, Romulus  decides  to  make  a  concerted  attack  upon 
Amulius,  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  his  own  and  his  brother's 
wrongs,  as  well  as  those  of  his  mother  and  grandfather.  The 
villagers  are  ordered  to  collect  in  the  city  of  Alba»  but  to  enter 


teems  to  adopt.  It  was  doubtless  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
how  Romulus,  whose  youth  had  been  passed  among  illiterate  shepherds, 
suddenly  became  a  legislator  and  a  statesman,  imbuMl  with  civil  and  mili  - 
tary  wisdom,  at  the  age  of  18. 

(loo)  This  age  is  mentioned  by  Dion.  Hal.  i.  79.  Eutropios  gives  the 
tame  age :  '  Is  [Bomulus]  cum  mter  pastores  latrocinaretur,  octodecim 
annos  natus,  orbero  exiguam  in  PaUtmo  monte  constituit;'  L  1.  Also 
Solinus,  i.  18,  and  Die  CSiss.  voL  L  p.  6. 

( loi )  The  circumstanoe  of  his  being  chained,  or  of  his  haada  being  tied, 
was  particularly  mentioned  by  Fabius,  Dion.  Hal.  i.  80.  Different  causes 
were  assi^ied  for  the  absence  of  Bomulus.  One  was  that  he  was  gone  to 
offer  sacrifices  at  Cvnina  ;  ib.  79.  Another  was  that  they  were  turpriaed 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Lupercalia,  and  that  the  troop  of  Bemos  was 
attacked  and  orerpowered,  while  that  of  Bomulus  was  at  a  distance;  ib.  80. 
An  account  somewhat  similar  to  the  last  is  cited  from  the  second  book  of 
the  Pontifical  Annals.  Bomulus  is  described  as  absent,  and  the  stratagem 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  at  the  suggestion  of  Amulius — which  differs 
wholly  from  the  story  of  Dionysios.  The  oontriranoe  employed  is  to  in- 
vite Bemus  to  a  game  which  consisted  in  trying  who  oould  carry  farthest, 
between  his  teeth,  a  stone  us«d  in  weighing  wool,  with  his  hands  tied  be* 
hind  his  back.  As  soon  a^  liemus  is  rendered  helpless, he  in  iieiz«d,  and 
carried  to  Alba  ;  Ori^.  G«'iit.  Bom.  22.  This  seems  to  be  the  explanatory 
legend  of  a  rustic  upcrt.  Livy,  i.  5,  says  that  thev  were  att«cke«l  liy  the 
herdsmen  of  Numitor.  during  the  celebration  or  the  Li]]N'rr;Jia — that 
Bomulus  was  able  to  dofiMiil  himself,  but  that  Bemus  nan  ot«  r)»o\rc*rrd. 
Plutarch,  Bom.  7,  ravs  iliat  n  bile  Bomulus  was  absent,  on  acomiit  ot'some 
sacrifice — for  he  wss'fond  of  rt>hgious  aett— Bemus  was  attack*  d  and  tAken 
by  the  herdsmen  of  >'uiuitor. 

CC2 
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it  by  various  gates,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion ;  while  Bomulus 
himself  is  the  first  to  be  at  the  appointed  place. 

In  the  meantime,  Remus  is  brought  before  Amulius,  and  is 
accused  of  numerous  outrages  by  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor. 
Amulius  decides  that  he  is  guilty,  but  hands  him  over  to  Nimii- 
tor,  who  is  the  injured  party,  for  puni8hment(^^  Numitor  is 
struck  by  his  noble  manner  and  appearance,  so  superior  to  those 
of  a  mere  peasant,  and  questions  him  in  private  as  to  his  origin. 
On  hearing  the  account  of  his  exposure,  Numitor  suspects  the 
truth ;  and  asks  him  whether,  if  his  life  is  spared,  he  will  assist 
in  an  attempt  to  dethrone  the  usurper.  Bemus  gladly  accepts 
the  proposal,  is  set  at  liberty,  and  soon  afterwards  joins  his 
brother,  whom  he  meets  near  the  town.  The  two  brothers  then 
repair  together  to  Numitor,  when  Romulus  mentions  the  proo& 
disclosed  to  him  by  Faustulus,  and  a  recognition  takes  place. 
At  this  critical  moment  Faustulus  reaches  Alba,  bearing  with 
him  the  skifif  or  ark  in  which  the  children  were  exposed,  intending 
to  exhibit  it  to  Numitor  as  a  proof  of  his  veracity.  (^^  He  is, 
however,  seized  by  the  guards,  and  brought  before  Amuliua  On 
being  interrogated,  he  admits  that  the  twins  are  alive,  which 
induces  the  king  to  make  an  attempt  to  seize  them,  by  the  indi- 
cations which  Faustulus  is  able  to  afiford.  The  time  for  any  such 
measure  is  however  gone  by ;  the  preparations  made  by  Romulus 
and  Numitor  take  effect ;  the  palace  of  Amulius  is  forced  by 


(loa)  Thii  iB  done  by  a  peculiar  application  of  the  lex  talianis,    r^  ik 

oif  vp^  dXXov  riy6c  /loXXov  4  vov  wiwov06rof  6f*i\trau — Dion.  Hal.  i.  81. 
The  ancient  Greek  prorerb  was,  ipdcavn  waBtlv  (see  Blomfield,  Gloaa. 
ad  .£8ch.  CLoeph.  S07) ;  bnt  it  did  not  imply  that  the  puuishment 
should  be  determined  and  inflicted  by  the  injured  party.  Livy  briefly 
mentions  the  fact,  Sio  ICumitori  ad  aupplicium  Bemua  deditur;  i.  6. 
Likewiae  Plut.  Bom.  7.  There  maa  another  atorr,  which  repreaented  the 
quarrel  of  the  herdamen  m  having  been  fomentea  by  Numitor,  who  then 
complained  to  Amulius,  anil  (itMnanded  that  Fauatulua  and  his  bods  >ho\ild 
be  given  up  to  him.  Htn  u]>oii  an  iuveatintion  takea  place,  maiiv  w  it- 
neasea  flock  to  the  city,  ami  r>i'iuuitor  ia  enaUed,  with  the  aasistanre  ol'  tlic 
persona  thus  collected,  tu  xiiakt-  a  successful  attack  upon  Amuliuh  :  I)icn. 
Hal.  L  84. 

(103)  Aooordbg  to  Plut.  M**m.  7,  there  were  aome  brazon  ribs  in  this 
akifT,  on  which  aome  indi«tiuct  Ictten  were  engrared.  Copied  by  Zuuuraa, 
riL  2. 
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a  party  of  armed  men ;  the  few  guards  are  easily  disposed  of, 
and  Amulius  is  put  to  deatL(^^)  Nimiitor  thus  recovers  his 
rightful  power,(^^)  and  Rhea  Silvia  is  released  from  her  dungeon. 
The  immediate  motive  for  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  related 
with  some  discrepancy.  Dionysius  represents  it  as  suggested 
and  arranged  by  Numitor,  who  makes  a  grant  of  territory  to  his 
nephews,  and  supplies  them  with  money,  arms,  com,  slaves, 
beasts  of  burthen,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  city.  Many  of  the  commonalty  were  also  ready  to 
emigrate ;  while  many  noble  Trojan  families  (about  fifty  of  which 


(104)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  84,  oondudes  his  narration  by  saying — ravra  iikv  odv 
TOiQ  wipi  rhy  ♦a/Scov  cipiyrai.  Plutarch,  Horn.  8,  attnbutes  the  chi^f  pan  of 
the  story  to  Fabius  and  Diodes  of  Peparethus,  the  latter  of  whom  (he  says) 
seems  to  have  first  published  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  Some. 
Compare  c.  3.  A  long  passage  in  this  part  of  Dionysius,  beginning  at  iv  y 
fi  ovroc  in  i.  82,  and  ending  at  iif^toi  rf  ^avcrvXtgi  in  c.  84,  is  preserved  in  the 
Excerpts  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  409.  In  this 
expedition,  Komulua,  we  are  told,  divided  his  men  into  hundreds,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  each  a  man  bearing  a  pole  surmounted  with  a  bundle  of 
grass  :  Plut.  Kom.  8  ;  Oris.  6.  IL  22.  This  is  an  expUnatoir  legend  of 
Uie  mililary  division  caued  manipulut,  A  festival  legend  was  also 
derived  from  this  part  of  the  story  of  Bomulus  and  Remus  by  an  elegiac 
poet  named  Butas,  who  wrote  on  the  Mythical  Causes  of  Homan  Insti- 
tutions— a  work  in  verse,  similar  to  Plutarch's  Quirstiones  Komanie  m 
prose.  In  the  Lupercalia,  a  part  of  the  ceremonies  consisted  of  a  course 
of  naked  men,  who  struck  persons  whom  they  met  with  skins.  Butas 
explained  this  as  a  memorial  of  the  joyful  course  of  Bomulus  and  Bemus. 
after  the  defeat  of  Amulius,  to  the  spot  where  they  had  been  suckled  by 
the  wolf.    Two  lines  of  the  poem  are  preserved. 

'Enwoiiov^  r^wToyrtf,  Svmc  r6ri  faeyay*  ixoyrt^, 

Plut.  Num.  21. 
Butas  in  Causalibus  is  quoted  in  Amob.  adv.  Nat.  v.  18. 

( 105)  Dion.  HaL  i.  85,  describes  Numitor  as  resuming  his  former  power, 
and  restoring  the  lawless  and  despotic  government  of  Amulius  to  the 
former  legal  state  of  things:  U  r^c  wo6rtpor  ivi^o^^fc  ivo/tiac  •/(  r^ 
ipX^o¥  U6efiu  to6wo¥.  According  to  tnis  view,  the  rvparri^  of  Amulius 
being  suppressea,  the  old  legal  and  moderate  course  of  the  ^oiXtia  is  re- 
established. This  is  a  Gn*ciaii  idea.  Livy  represents  the  cnange  in  a  dif* 
ferent  light.  He  dcsiTibes  I^funiitor  as  convening  an  assembly  of  the  citi* 
sens,  and  addressing  it  uih>ii  ihi*  wrongs  which  he  had  sufiered  from  his 
brother,  the  part  which  ho  had  1 21k en  in  his  punishment,  the  origin  of  his 
nephews,  &c.,  whereupon  K<iiiiului»andllemus  salute  him  as  kin^,  und  the 
voice  of  the  multitude  ct>nliriii>  their  act :  *  quum  avum  regem  ssiuta^sont ^ 
secuta  ex  omni multitudint- conmntieus vox  ratum  nomen iju|»eriuiu<|ue regi 
eflecit.'  i.  6.  Compare  Plut.  ICoui.  9.  According  to  8ervius,  ad  ..£11.  vi.  778, 
Bomulus  and  Btmus  shared  the  government  of  Alba  with  their  gmnd* 
father  for  one  year. 
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were  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Dionysius)  joined  the  new  colo- 
niBt&(^^  Livy  and  others  represent  Bomxilus  and  Remus  as 
taking  the  lead  in  the  matter,  and  wishing  to  found  a  new  dty 
in  the  place  where  they  had  been  exposed  and  brought  up.O^ 

When  the  expedition  for  founding  the  new  city  is  formed,  it 
divides  itself  into  two  parties,  each  under  its  own  leader. 
Romulus  proposes  the  Palatine  hill  as  the  site,  Remus  prefers  a 
place  called  Remoria.  The  question  is  referred  to  Numitor,  who 
advises  them  to  resort  to  the  method  of  auguries.  Romulus 
accordingly  takes  his  station  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  Remus  on 
the  Aventine,  or  on  Remoria.  Remus  first  sees  a  flight  of  six 
vultures,  Romulus  afterwards  sees  a  flight  of  twelva  A  question, 
to  be  resolved  only  by  the  Collie  of  Augurs,  arises,  whether  the 
priority  of  the  one  augury,  or  the  larger  number  of  birds  in  the 
other,  was  to  be  taken  as  the  sign  of  the  divine  preference.(^^ 

(io6)  i.  85.  Varro  and  Hjffinas  wrote  works  on  the  Trojan  families  of 
Borne :  '  Hjginus,  qui  de  famuiis  Trojanis  scrimit  :*  Serr.  ad  .£n.  r.  389. 
'  Quod  Varro  docet  in  libris  quos  de  familiis  Trojanis  scripsit ;'  ib.  704. 
The  subject  of  the  Trojan  families  of  Rome  is  fully  illustrated  by  Schwe- 
gler,  R.  G.  vol.  i.  p.  334 — 6.  He  thinks  that  the  nxunhcrjiftjf,  mentioned 
by  Dionysius,  is  an  exaggeration. 

(107)  Liry  i.  6,  says :  '  It«  Numitori  AlbanA  permissA  re,  Bomulum 
Bemumque  cupido  cepit,  in  iis  locis  ubi  expositi  ubique  educati  erant,  urbis 
oondendffi.'  f  lutarch's  account  is  similar ;  Bom.  9.  Cic.  de  Bep.  ii.  3, 
describes  the  foundation  of  the  city  and  the  choice  of  its  site  as  the  acts 
of  Bomulus  himself. 

(loS)  Somef  raud  is  likewise  imputed  to  Bomulus,  which  is  variously 
narrated :  see  Dion.  Hal.  i.  86 ;  Plut.  Bom.  9.  Plutarch  says  that  this 
event  was  the  origin  of  the  Boman  custom  of  taking  auguries,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  rultures.  He  adds  that  the  vulture  is  the  most  innocent 
of  all  animals:  inasmuch  as  it-  feeds  only  upon  dead  bodies,  never  attacks 
any  living  thing,  and  abstains  even  from  the  dead  of  its  own  species :  it 
never  injures  any  vegetable  or  animal  product  which  is  valuable  to  man. 
Col.  Mure,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Ghreeoe,  vol.  i.  p.  113 — 6,  has  some  remarks 
on  the  auguiT  of  Bomulus  and  Bemus ;  which  nowever  he  assumes  to  have 
been  taken  from  eagUi,  Vultures  are  still  abundant  in  Greece ;  but  are 
not  found  in  Italy,  except  in  the  Alps.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  proof  of 
their  existence  in  ancient  Italy.  Livy,  xli.  21,  describes  a  great  pestilenco 
at  Borne  in  174  b.c,  in  which  many  dead  bodies  lay  unburied  in  the  8tre<>tK. 
but  were  not  consumed  by  dogn  or  vultures.  *  Cadavera,  intacta  a  canil^us 
ac  vulturibus,  tabes  absumobat ;  nat  U<iuc  constabat  nee  illo  nee  prion*  anno, 
ill  tantA  strage  bourn  hominuriKpic  vulturium  usquam  visum.'  Ttiii*  Ki^m:! 
to  show  that  there  were  no  Villi  u res  m  the  country  near  Botne.  V.-irro. 
we  are  told,  reported  a  dictum  of  Vet  tins,  a  Boman  augur.  concemin;;th(' 
twelve  vultures  of  Bomulus  tluit.  a^  l{ome  had  survived  its  12<Hli  year,  it 
i^'ould  attain  to  a  duration  of  1200  years.  Cenaorin.  de  Die  Nat.  c.  17.  U|>on 
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Instead,  however,  of  referring  this  nice  point  to  the  decision  of 
persons  versed  in  augural  lore,  the  adherents  of  each  leader 
prefer  a  more  summary  and  violent  course.  A  fight  takes  place, 
in  which  the  party  of  Romulus  prevails ;  Bemus  is  killed  ;  and 
Faustulus,  their  adopted  father,  throwing  himself  between  the 
ranks,  in  order  to  avert  the  bloodshed,  also  loses  his  life.  Ro- 
mulus buries  his  brother  at  Remoria ;  and  Dionysius  informs  us 
that  a  stone  lion  which  stood  in  the  forum  near  the  rostra,  was 
called  the  monument  of  Faustulus.(^^)  According  to  another 
and  more  popular  story,  Remus  met  his  death  because,  in  defiance 
of  his  brother's  prohibition,  he  leaped  over  the  wall  of  the  new 
city.  One  of  the  bystanders^  named  Celer,  hereupon  gave  him 
a  death-blow  with  the  rustic  instrument  which  he  held-  in  his 
hand('^^     The  latter  story  is  the  explanatory  legend  of  the 

this,  Gibbon  has  the  following  comment :  '  Ai  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero 
and  Varro,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Koman  augurs,  that  the  twelve  vul- 
tures which  Homulus  had  seen,  represented  the  twelve  centuries,  assigned 
for  the  fatal  period  of  his  city.  This  prophecy,  disregarded  perhaps  in  the 
season  of  health  and  prosperity,  inspired  the  people  with  gloomy  appre- 
hensions, when  the  tweiflh  century,  clouded  with  dugrace  and  misfortune, 
was  almost  elapsed ;  and  even  posterity  must  acknowledge  with  some  sur- 
prise, that  the  arbitrary  interpretation  of  an  accidental  or  fabulous  circum- 
stance has  been  seriously  vcnlied  in  the  downfal  of  the  Western  £mpire.' 
Decl.  and  Fall,  c.  35.  iieckoning  twelve  centuries  from  the  year  753  B.C. 
we  reach  the  year  447  ▲.D.  The  extinction  of  the  Western  "Empire  took 
place  in  47G  a.d. 

(109)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  85 — 7  ;  Orig.  Gent  Bom.  23.  According  to  the 
last  writer,  Licinius  Macer  mentioned  the  deatlis  of  Kemus  and  Faustului 
on  this  occasion,  whereas  a  historian  named  £gnatius  described  Eemus  as 
not  only  not  having  lost  his  life  in  this  coniiict,  but  as  having  survived 
Homulus.    Tibullus  saya : 

Bomulus  mtemm  nondum  formaverat  urbia 
Moenia,  consorti  non  habitanda  Kemo. — ii.  6,  23-4. 

See  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  29^1,  where  there  are  other  acoounta  respecting 
the  monument  of  Faustidus.    The  legend  was  probably  unfixed. 

fiio)  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  809 — 18,  describes  the  augury  aa  being  in  favour 
of  Komulus,  and  as  being  i>eaceably  acquiesced  in  bv  Kemus.  lie  attri- 
butes the  death  of  Kemus  to  Celer,  ib.  843.  Komulus  lamenta  his  brother's 
untimely  death : 

Dat  tamen  exequias,  hoc  jam  suspendere  fletom 

Sustinet,  et  picta»  diii>iuiulata  patet. 
Osculaque  applii-uit  ix^sito  suprema  feretro, 

Atque  ait,  invito  frster  adcmpte,  va^ ! — v.  849—52. 

For  the  story  of  lU'mus  leaping;  over  the  wall,  see  also  Dion.  H:J.  i.  87 ; 
Pint.  Kom.  10 ;  Liv^  i.  7.  Some  ^ald  that  he  was  killed  by  Ct'lcr ;  othor*, 
by  Komulus  himsclL  8«rnus,  ad  .En.  vi.  780|  aays  it  is  a  able  that  ICcmus 
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Celeres,  a  body  of  horsemen  who  occur  in  the  early  Boman 
history.  It  likewise  served  to  account  for  the  rule  of  Boman 
law,  that  whoever  entered  or  left  a  city  or  camp  by  scaling  the 
wall,  and  without  passing  through  the  gate,  was  to  be  punished 
with  death.^^!) 

Romulus,  having  first  taken  measures  for  expiating  the  death 
of  Remus,  and  the  other  blood  shed  in  the  civil  conflict,  by  causing 
the  people  to  pass  through  fires,  proceeds  to  mark  out  the  limits 
of  the  new  town  with  a  plough  drawn  by  an  ox  and  a  heifer — 
a  usage  which  the  Romans  still  practised  in  the  time  of  Dionysius;. 
Other  peculiar  religious  rites  were  also  performed  ;  and  the  day 
of  the  foundation,  the  21st  of  April,  was  celebrated  by  a  rustic 
festival,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Pales,  called  Palilia^  which 
continued  to  be  observed  in  afl;ertimes.(^^^ 

The  limits  of  the  city  said  to  have  been  described  by  Romulus 
were  shown  in  the  historical  age,  and  were  called  Roma 
quadrata,Q^^    Another  legend  however  confined  it  to  a  square 


was  killed  by  Romulus  for  leaping  over  the  wall ;  but  see  Servina,  ad  xi. 
603.  Argumenta  are  founded  upon  the  supposed  fratricide  of  JRomulus,  by 
Cicero  de  OIT.  iii.  10,  and  Augustin.  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  6. 

(ill)  See  Plut.  liom.  ii.  and  the  extract  ofPomponius  in  Digest,  i.  8, 
11.  Si  quis  Tiolaverit  muros,  capite  pnuitur,  sicuti  si  quis  transcendet 
icalis  admotis  vel  alift  qu&libet  ratione ;  nam  cives  Komanos  alia  ouam 
per  portas  egredi  non  licet,  quum  illud  hostile  et  abominandum  sit.  Nam 
et  Komuli  frater  Remus  occisus  traditur  ob  id,  quod  murum  transcendere 
voluerit.  Zonaras,  rii.  3,  makes  this  incident  the  origin  of  a  smiilar  role 
with  respect  to  the  Roman  camp. 

(113)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  88  ;  Plut.  Rom.  12 ;  Cio.  de  Div.  ii.  47 ;  Flin.  H.  N. 
zi.  66 ;  Ovid,  Fast  iv.  721—862.  This  day  waa  called  the  Dies  Natalia  of 
Rome ;  see  Ovid,  ib.  8U6.  On  the  eostom  of  passing  through  the  fire,  see 
Ovid,  ib.  781,  and  Virg.  ^n.  xi.  785 — 8.  Concerning  the  f alilia,  aud  its 
connexion  with  the  foundation  of  Rome,  see  Schwegler,  p.  444.  Compare 
Solin.  i.  19.  £t  obserratum  deinceps,  ne  qua  hostia  Palilibus  csderetur, 
ut  dies  iste  a  sanguine  purus  essct,  cujua  signiiicationem  de  pariu  lliie 
tractam  volunt.  The  origin  of  the  festival  of  Lemuria,  or  Lemuralia,  is 
also  referred  by  Ovid,  Fast.  v.  449 — 90,  to  the  foundation  of  Rome.  He 
suppos(*s  it  to  have  been  originally  instituted  for  appeaaing  the  soul  of 
liemus.  and  to  have  been  afierx^ainls  extended  to  the  souls  of  all  the 
departed.  He  then*fore  conceives  tlie  primitive  name  Remuria  to  liavo 
Loen  changed  into  Lemuria,  Thid  is  h«>wevcr  a  mere  etymological  llciiuii : 
tlie  festival  waa  evidently  di  rivcil  from  tlie  old  Latin  word  Umures,  ^et• 
Orelli  ad  Horat.  £p.  ii.  2,  209. 

(1 13)  See  Plut.  Rom.  9,  and  Soliii.  i.  17-18,  where  its  limits  are  defin«d. 
Compare  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  60.  It  11  as  recognised  by  £nnius  and  Varro.  bee 
Rjckcr,  vol.  i.  p.  106—8. 
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building  in  front  of  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo.(^^*)  There 
was  a  further  story  that  another  Roma  quadrata  had  been 
founded  by  a  Romulus  and  a  Remus,  of  earlier  date,  different 
from  the  sons  of  Rhea.(^^*)  To  attempt,  with  some  recent  anti- 
quarians, to  reconcile  these  unfixed  accounts,  would  be  a  vain 
labour.  p^«) 

We  are  informed  that  L.  Tarutius  Firmanus,  a  contemporaiy 
of  Cicero  and  Varro,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  astrological 
science,  undertook  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  Rome,  starting  from 
the  assumption  that  its  birth  fell  on  the  21  st  of  April  above 
mentioned,  between  the  second  and  third  hour,  Jupiter  being  in 
Pisces,  Saturn,  Venus,  Mars,  and  Mercury  in  Scorpio,  the  sun  in 
Taurus,  and  the  moon  in  LibnL(^^7)  We  learn  further  that 
Varro  proposed  to  Tarutius  the  inverse  case  of  the  astrological 
problem,  and  required  him,  from  the  known  acts  and  adventures 
of  Romulus,  to  determine  the  day  of  his  birth.(^^^  The  astro- 
loger did  not  shrink  from  the  task;  and,  after  making  his 
calculations,  he  fixed  the  conception  of  Rhea  at  the  first  year  of 
the  second  Olympiad,  the  third  hour  of  the  twenty-third  day  of 
the  Egyptian  month  Choeak,  when  there  was  a  complete  eclipse 
of  the  sun  ;  and  the  birth  of  Romulus  at  sunrise  on  the  21st  of 
ThotL  He  further  calculated  that  Rome  was  founded  by  him 
on  the  9th  of  Pharmuthi,  between  the  second  and  third  hour.(^^') 
By  adding  eighteen  years,  the  supposed  age  of  Romulus  at  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  to  Olymp.  II.  1.,  we  obtain  the  exact 
year  of  the  Varronian  era;  so  that  we  must  either  suppose  Varro 
to  have  adopted  the  calculation  of  Tarutius  as  the  basis  of  his 


(114)  Fectiis,  p.  268. 

(1 15)  Dio  CsM.  ToL  i.  p.  6. 

(1 16)  See  Schwegler,  L  1,  p.  4i0— 8. 

(117)  See  Cio.  do  Dit.  iL  47  ;  S<»liiiu«,  L  18. 

(118)  Vsrro  very  properly  arjfuid  r^c  «**^  Bitfimc  tlrtu  xp($i'«i'  r§ 

Xaftoyrmc  AtSpmwoff  yttmnt^c  ^^ov  irpoitiriii',  coi  /^y  i^^im  9tip%v9mi  xP^*^^t 

riut.  Horn.  12. 

(119)  Flat.  Bom.  12.  A  lUt  of  tho  EfmHian  months— which  were 
nroliably  ii«ed  by  all  mtUhematici  i>f  the  Cbaidmii  School  in  their  calcu* 
laiiooi — ^may  be  seen  ia  Cliuton't  F.  Jl.  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 
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chronology,  or  Tarutius  to  have  fitted  his  calculation  to  the  era 
assumed  by  Varro.(^^ 

§  7  Such  was,  in  its  main  outlines,  and  with  certain  vaiiar 
tions  introduced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  more  sceptical 
age,  the  foundation  l^end  of  Rome,  as  it  had  been  reduced  into 
a  narrative  form  by  Fabius  Pictor,  the  earliest  Roman  historian, 
and  related  by  him  and  other  subsequent  historians  of  their 
country  as  the  authentic  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
state.  It  was  unquestionably  accepted  and  believed  by  the  bulk 
of  the  Roman  people,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  as  a  true  history  ; 
and  Romulus,  the  founder  and  first  king,  was,  in  their  eyes,  a 
real  man,  not  less  than  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  or  Camillus.  Evexy 
city  in  antiquity  had  its  foundation  legend,  as  every  family  of 
distinction  or  political  importance  traced  its  pedigree  up  to  a 
divine  or  heroic  progenitor.(^^^)  The  imperial  city  of  Rome, 
which  soon  began  to  subjugate  its  petty  neighbours^  and  even  in 
the  time  of  Pyrrhus  stood  pre-eminent  among  the  Italian  states, 
was  not  likely  to  remain  unprovided  with  this  essential  appendage 
of  national  dignity.(^'^  But^  like  many  other  cities  whose  origms 
were  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  difierent  versions  of  its  foun- 
dation got  into  currency ;  the  evidence  for  the  generally  received 


(\2o)  Plutarch,  ib.,  sayi  that  there  was  an  edipse  of  the  gun  on  the  day 
of  the  foundation  of  Home :  which  was  aupposed  to  have  been  known 
to  AntiniachuB,  an  epic  poet  of  Teoa.    Compare  Clinton  ad  ann.  763. 

(i3i)  Neque  enim  minus  credidit  recentior  Caraar  ariam  Venerem, 
quam  patrem  antiquior  Homulua  Martem,  aaya  Augustine,  Cir.  Dei,  iiL  4. 

(122)  Thia  point  ia  touched  upon  by  lAry,  in  hia  apologetic  allusion  to 
the  fabulous  nature  of  the  foundation  story  of  Borne.  *  Uatur  htce  venim 
antiquitati,  ut,  miscendo  humana  diviois,  primordia  urbium  auguatiora 
iaciat.  £t  si  cui  populo  licere  oportet,  oonsecrare  origines  suas,  et  ad  decs 
referre  auctores,  ea  belli  gloria  est  |x>pulo  Romano,  ut  quum  suum  con- 
ditorisque  sui  parentem  Martem  potissimum  ferat,  tam  et  hoo  gen  tea 
huraaofl)  patiantur  aequo  animo,  quam  impehum  patiuntur.'  Pnef. 
Ferre  is  here  used  in  the  same  sense,  as  in  the  words  of  Tadtua,  Ann.  xr. 
72  :  £z  Caio  Cffsare  se  genitum  ferobat.  Compare,  too,  lavy's  remark, 
alitor  be  had  described  the  measures  of  Aniulius  for  extinguishing  all  male 
heirs  of  Numitor :  '  Sed  debebatur,  ut  opinor,  fatia  tantso  ongo  urbis, 
niaxiiiiique  secundum  deorum  oik>s  imporu  priucipium.'  Orid,  Fast.  ir. 
31— 50,  traces  the  pedi^p^eof  lu»muliiB  and  Kcmus  up  to  Anchises  and 
Venus,  and  from  Anchises  up  to  JupilcT :  fo  that  the  hue  temunates  in  a 
giHl  both  on  the  paternal  and  materuiil  sides,  even  without  reference  to 
Slars. 
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story  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  command  universal  assent, 
or  to  prevent  discordant  legends  passing  into  circulation.  In 
the  case  of  Rome  there  were  many  such  legends,  wholly  irre- 
concilable with  the  detailed  narrative  which  we  have  above 
repeated ;  inconsistent  not  only  with  its  details,  but  with  its 
fundamental  structure,  and  implying  its  entire  falsity.  Of  these 
the  majority  emanated  from  Greek  writers;  some  however 
even  of  the  native  historians  seem  to  have  adopted  origins 
inconsistent  with  the  Fabian  legend  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 
Dionysius  particularly  dwells  on  the  great  discrepancy  in  the 
accounts  of  the  foundation  of  Rome ;  and  speaks  of  the  labour 
which  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  study  of  numerous  writings  on 
the  subjected 

The  following,  then,  are  various  accounts  of  the  origin  or 
foundation  of  Rome,  equally  independent  of  one  another,  and  of 
the  celebrated  national  legend  which  has  been  already  recounted: 

1  Rome  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  during  their  wan- 
derings, who  gave  it  the  name  of  pwfiti,  from  their  strength  in 
arma(^^) 

2  In  early  times,  some  emigrants  went  from  Athens  to 
Sicyon  and  Thespiae,  a  large  portion  of  whom  migrated  a  second 
time,  on  account  of  the  want  of  dwellings^  and  were  driven  by 
the  wind  to  Italy,  where  they  remained,  and  from  their  wander- 
ings were  called  Aberrigines.  Those  of  them  who  were  subjected 
to  the  united  rule  of  Cacius  and  Pinarius,  gave  to  the  Palatine 
bill,  where  most  of  them  settled,  the  name  of  Valentia,  from 
the  power  of  the  ruler.  When  Evander  and  .£neas  came  to 
Italy,  with  a  lai^  number  of  persons  who  spoke  Greek,  the  name 


Xifi'ica^v  frapixi^Bai  wwyypafi^ry,  •!  itafttpttv^  ari*fairov«t  ro^c  oigierag  nfc 
woXimr,  tt'i  fill  i6laim |UiKp^yop^iv9  iwi  roi*^  Tw/iaiMM  iXiifWOfUu  rvyypoffic.— - 
L  7''.  it  fit  ¥  ovv  Ifioi  i^rofuf  iyiwtro  €i'u  tuVAo  op'ynVi  ivtiptlv,  *EXkiivmv  n 
Kill  Vutftaiuty  tfvxt^  iMiX«{a/iii«|»  ypafag  inrift  rov  'Vitftmiitp  yivov^,  rotiiit 
Ivrit: — I.  hU. 

(1^4 1  Plat.  Horn.  1.  Antiochns,  tlie  historian,  ssfiiined  the  exiitenoc 
of  a  tity  named  Rome  in  very  early  timet,  in  the  reigns  of  Italaa  and 
llorgos,  Dion.  HmL  L  78.    Abo? e,  p.  277. 
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was  changed  into  Rome.    This  account  is  cited  from  the  author 
of  a  history  of  Cimi«.(^^*) 

8  Latinus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  gave  the  city  its 
name  after  a  sister,  who  was  dead.(^^ 

4  According  to  Xenagoras,  a  writer  of  unknown  date,  three 
sons  of  Ulysses  and  Circe — Bomus,  Antias,  and  Ardeas — ^founded 
the  three  cities,  of  Rome,  Antium,  and  Ardea.(^^^  Another  form 
of  this  legend  was  that  Bomanus,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
was  the  founder  of  Bome.(^ 

5  Maeaa  came  to  Italy  with  Ulysses  from  the  land  of  the 
HoloBsians,  and  founded  Rome  ;  the  name  being  taken  from  one 
of  the  Trojan  women,  who  bad  been  the  leader  in  the  burning 
of  the  shipa  Tbis  story  is  attributed  by  Dionysius  to  the  author 
of  the  work  on  the  Priestesses  of  Aigos  (who  can  be  only 
Hellanicus),  to  Damastes  of  Sigeum,  and  some  other&('^  If 
we  could  rely  on  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  consulted  by 
Dionysius,  this  would  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient 
foundation  l^end;  and  as  being  unquestionably  earlier  than 
the  Gkdlic  conflagration.(^^  Aristotle  (as  we  have  already  seen) 
was  acquainted  with  the  incident  of  the  burning  of  the  ships ; 
but  he  attributed  it  to  a  party  of  Greeks  who  came  round  Malea, 
and  he  did  not  connect  it  with  the  foundation  of  Rome.(^^^) 

6  A  party  of  Trojans,  escaping  from  Troy  and  anchoring 
near  the  Tiber,  were  compelled  by  the  same  stratagem  of  Rom^, 
one  of  their  matrons,  to  remain.    They  were  at  first  indignant 


(125)  Fettufl  in  Bomam,  p.  266,  from  '  Ciiman«  HiBtoriae  Compositor.' 
O.  Miiiler  thinks  that  HyperocLus,  the  author  of  a  Kv/iaica,  of  unknown 
date,  ia  meant ;  tee  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ir.  p.  434.  For  the  emendation 
of  the  passai^e,  see  Preller,  die  Begionen  der  Stadt  Bom,  p.  163,  who  reads 
'  Caci  et  Pinarii  unitarum  virium  imperio/  for  *  Csximparum  riri  unicarum- 
que  ririum  imperio.'  A  writer  named  Ateios  in  Senr.  JEn.  i.  :e73,  asserted 
tiiat  Borne*  was  called  Valentia,  before  the  time  of  Evander,  and  the  same 
ehange  o£  appellation  is  attributed  to  Fvandrr,  in  Sol  in.  i.  1.  This  Ateius 
seems  to  l>e  the  Atteins  Philologus,  who  prop:iri*d  an  abridgment  of  Boman 
history,  fi»r  the  use  of  Sallnst:  Sueton.  cie  Illust.  C«rumm.  10. 

(126)  Senr.  i£n.  i.  273.    The  name  ofthc  authi>r  is  lost. 

(i::;)  Diou.  Hal.  i.  72:  Steph.  Byz.  iu  'Avrua  and  *Apiia.  Compare 
Fragui.  ii  ist .  Gr.  vol.  ir.  p.  627. 

(128)  IMut.  Bom.  2.  (1 29)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  72. 

(130)  Above,  p.  321,  342.  (iji)  Abore,  p.  320. 
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with  her,  but  finding  that  their  settlement  on  the  Palatine  hill 
prospered,  they  gave  it  her  name.(^*^  This  accoimt,  with  the 
substitution  of  Greeks  for  Trojans,  is  attributed  to  Heradides 
Lembus,  who  flourished  in  181 — 147  B.G. 

7  Romfe,  the  daughter  (^^)  of  Italus  and  Leucaria  (or  of 
Telephus  the  son  of  Hercules),  married  ^neas,  or  Ascanius,  his 
son,  and  gave  her  name  to  the  city.(^^) 

8  Rome  was  founded  by  Trojans  under  ^neas,  together 
with  Aborigines,  who  formed  a  joint  city.    This  is  the  account 

ofSallustO**) 

9  Rom^,  a  Trojan  woman,  who  came  with  other  Trojans  to 
Italy,  married  Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborigines.  Romulus  and 
Romus  were  the  ofifspring  of  this  marriage,  who  founded  Rome, 
and  named  it  from  their  mother.  This  account  was  given  by 
Callias,  the  historian  and  contemporary  of  Agathocles  (about 
300  aa);(^^  and  in  point  of  antiquity  it  is  preferable  to  any  of 
the  Roman  accounts. 

10  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  sons  of  ^neas,  and  of  Dexithea, 
the  daughter  of  Phorbas,  came  to  Italy.  The  Tiber  being  in 
flood,  the  other  boats  were  lost,  but  that  which  contained 
Romulus  and  Remus  was  saved.  The  place  where  they  landed 
was  called  Rome.(^'^     Dionysius  likewise  mentions  that  some 


(132)  Pint.  Bom.  i.    See  aborc,  p.  321. 

(133)  Pe*t.  p.  209 ;  Serr.  JEa.  L  278;  8olin.  L  2.  See  Frngm.  Hist 
Gr.  ToJL  iii.  p.  168. 

(134)  Plot  Kom.  2. 

(13$)  Urbem  Troiam,  eieiiti  ego  aooepi,  eondidere  atque  habaere  initio 
Trojan  1,  qoi,  JEntk  duce  profngi*  aedibua  incertia  Tagabantar :  camone  hia 
Aboriginea,  genua  hominum  agrJMte,  sine  le^nbua,  sine  imperio,  uoenim 
atque  aolutum.  lli«  poatquam  in  una  moema  ooorenere,  aiapari  genera^ 
dUiiimih  lingui,  alius  alio  more  rirentea,  incredibile  memoratu  eat  ouam 
facile  eoaluerint.  Cat.  6.  The  effect  of  tbia  paaaage  aeema  to  be  fiurly 
rendered  in  the  text.  The  deacription  would  be  more  auitable  to  the 
foandation  of  Ltrinium,  or  Alba,  aa  giren  in  the  n^oeired  aoeounta*  than 
to  the*  foutitUtion  of  Home.  Nererthelean.  it  in  p«>i>«iblo  that  Salloat  did 
not  mean  to  denr  the  atory  of  Somulua  and  Bcinufl. 

(136)  Dion.  Ilal.  i.  72.  He  ia  eonfirmeil  1»y  the  account  in  SyneeUas« 
vol.  i.  p.  'MV'i :  ihL  Bonn.  Featua,  p.  26i(,  rrjiortH  iiim  to  hare  aaid  thai 
Ijninus  ami  Uoma  were  both  Trojans,  and  thnt  liatinus  founded  Borne; 
1'ut  tiio  Vi*rsi»u  of  Dionyaiua  ia  doubtli-ai  more  aix*urato.  See  Fragm. 
lli^t.  Cr.  T.l.  ii.  p.  383. 

(137)  Tiut.  Horn.  2.    The  author  of  this  ator}*  is  not  named. 
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of  the  Boman  historians  represented  Romulus  and  Remus,  the 
founders  of  Rome,  as  sons  of  JEneas.(^^  According  to  Aga- 
thodes,  a  writer  of  a  histoiy  of  Cyzicus,  many  writers  said  that 
^neas  died  in  Fhrygia,  and  that  one  of  his  progeny,  named 
Romus,  migrated  to  Italy  and  foimded  Rome.(^^^) 

11  JSneas  and  Lavinia  have  three  sons,  Maylles,  Mulus, 
and  Romu&  The  latter  gives  his  name  to  the  city.  This  story 
is  cited  from  a  writer  named  Apollodorus,  who  is  conjectured 
(though  upon  uncertain  grounds)  to  be  a  poet  of  the  later 
Athenian  comedy.  (^^) 

12  On  the  death  of  JEneas,  his  three  sons,  Ascanius, 
Romulus,  and  Romus,  divide  the  kingdom  of  Latinus  into  three 
shares.  Ascanius  founds  Alba  and  some  other  towns.  Romus 
founds  Capua,  naming*  it  from  his  great  grandfather  Capys; 
Anchise  from  his  grandfather  Anchises ;  JSnea,  afterwards 
called  Janiculum,  from  his  father ;  and  Rome  from  himself.  The 
latter  city  after  a  time  lost  its  inhabitants,  when  a  second  colony 
was  sent  to  it  from  Alba,  under  the  lead  of  another  Romulus 
and  another  Remus^  to  recover  its  former  position;  so  that 
there  were  two  foundations  of  Rome ;  one  a  short  time  after 
the  Trojan  war,  the  other  fifteen  generations,  or  about  450  years. 


(138)  i.  78.  The  Etvmol.  Magn.  in  'P«^,  states  that  Borne  derived  its 
name  from  Somua  and  Komulua,  tons  of  ^neas. 

(139)  Featus,  p.  269.    Concerning  Agathodet,  tee  below,  n.  143. 

(140)  Festna,  p.  266.  Grauert  propoaea  to  expanse  the  name  Maylles, 
and  for  Mulus  to  read  Romulus.  Dchweffler,  i*  1.  p.  402,  thinks  that 
May  Ilea  may  be  a  oomiption  of  JEmylia,  The  citation  ia  from  '  Apollo- 
doma  in  Euzenide.'  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  comedy  ^v^Mfft 
or  Effffvif  was  referred  to.  This  supposition  is  adopted  without  heaitation 
by  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  184 ;  but  is  altogether  rejected  by  Meineke, 
Fragm.  Com.  Gr.  rol.  i.  p.  468,  and  is  regarded  as  very  uncertain  by 
Bchwegler.  i.  1,  p.  305,  n.  22.  There  were  two  comic  ix>ets  of  this  name, 
one  of  Gela,  the  otlier  of  Carystus.  The  former  flourished  340 — 289  B.C. ; 
the  latter,  3(K>— 257  B.C.  (Meineke,  ib.  p.  459^4439.)  The  nature  of  the 
citation  set^ms  Xo  me  to  make  it  probaole  that  ont*  i>f  tlie  comic  poeta  ia 
intended;  aud  at  the  time  of  the  latter,  aome  confust  d  a«'Counts  of  Bome 
had  donbtIcs.H  rcnelied  Athens.  Two  early  comic  p«>et8  named  Euxenidea 
and  l^Iyllus  are  mentioned  together  aa  having;  cxliibited  at  Athena; 
Meineke.  ib.  p.  2<>.  The  text  or  Featus  ia  in  so  corrupt  a  state  that  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  such  notices. 
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later.    This  account  is  attributed  by  Dionysius  to  a  Roman 
authority.(^*^) 

13  JSneas  had  four  sons,  Ascanius,  Euryleon,  Romulus, 
and  Romiis.  The  latter  of  these  founded  Rome  in  the  second 
generation  after  the  Trojan  war,  with  a  Trojan  population.  This 
account  (with  which  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  story  sub- 
stantially agrees)  was  given  in  the  work  which  bore  the  name  of 
Cephalon  of  Gergis :  and  Dionysius  states  that  Demagoras, 
Agathyllus,  and  many  other  Greek  writers^  agreed  both  as  to 
the  date  of  the  foundation  and  the  founder.(^^ 

14  ^neas,  instigated  by  a  prophecy  of  Helenus,  went  to 
Italy  with  his  granddaughter  Roma,  the  child  of  Ascanius. 
When  the  Trojans  settled  on  the  future  site  of  Rome,  she  first 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Faith  on  the  Palatine  hilL  A  town 
having  been  afterwards  built  on  the  same  spot,  it  seemed  right 
that,  as  the  first  place  had  been  assigned  to  the  gods,  the  town 
should  be  called  after  her.  This  account  was  given  by  Agathodes, 
a  Babylonian,  the  author  of  a  history  of  Cyzicus,  whose  age  is 
unknown.  (**•) 

15  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  founders  of  Rome,  were  the 
sons  of  a  daughter  of  ^neas,  the  fiskther  not  being  defined. 
When  iGneas  arrived  in  Italy,  they  were  given  by  him  to 
lAtinns,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  as  hostages  for  the  observance 


(141)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  73.  After  the  luopofied  dirision  of  the  kingdom 
of  lAtinus  into  three  shAres,  no  part  in  tne  foundation  of  new  towna  ia  in 
thia  paMaffe  assigned  to  Roranloa.  The  name  AncAUe  waa  doubtleaa 
connected  oy  the  author  of  this  story  with  some  pUce  in  Italy,  cither  from 
similarity  of  sound,  or  some  other  accidental  association.  In  illiterate 
times,  great  liberties  are  taken  with  proper  names :  thus  Crustuw^erium 
was  derived  from  Cljftttmmettra^  and  the  modem  Spanish  historians  called 
Syracuse.  Zaragoza  de  Sicilia,  (Lord  Mahou's  ilist.  of  £n|^  vol.  L 
p.  312, 12 mo.)  The  duplication  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  waa  (aa  in 
other  similar  solutiooA)  intended  to  reconcile  two  independent  and  inooQ* 
sistent  legends.  A  similar  account  with  respect  to  a  douY»le  foundation  of 
Home,  each  by  a  Komulua  and  a  Bemua,  b  giren  by  Dio  Caasius.  See 
above,  p.  31^3.  n.  11>. 

(143)  i.  72.  Coiicoming  Cephalon,  aae  Fra^nn.  Ili^t.  Or.  vol.  iii.  p.  68. 
Concerning  Af^.itUyllus,  a  poet,  Dion.  HaL  L  41),  and  ib.  vol.  ir.  p.  S9i. 
Concerning  Deiiiu;;oras,  ib.  vd.  iv.  p.  878. 

(14.])  Fcstu.<«,  |).  209;  Solin.  L  8.  Compare  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  voL  iv. 
p.  29o! 
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of  the  compacts  entered  into  with  the  nativea  They  were 
treated  with  kindness  by  Latinus,  who,  having  no  male  issuer 
bequeathed  to  them  a  portion  of  his  kingdom.  This  account  is 
cited  from  Roman  writer&(^^) 

1 6  Romulus,  the  son  of  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ^neas,  is  the 
founder  of  Rome.  Eratosthenes  is  named  as  the  authority  for 
this  ver8ion.(***) 

17  Romu8»  the  son  of  Ascanius,  or  Emathion,  is  Uie  founder 
of  Roma  Dionysius  of  Chalcis,(^^  a  respectable  Greek  writer, 
is  cited  for  this  account 

18  After  the  death  of  ^neas,  the  empire  of  Italy  de- 
scended to  Latinus,  the  son  of  Telemachus  and  Ciroe.  He 
marries  Rom^  and  has  children,  Romus  and  Romulus^  whence 
the  name  of  Rome  was  given  to  the  city  on  the  Palatium.  This 
story  seems  to  be  due  to  a  Qreek  writer  named  Cliniaa(^^^ 

19  Tyrrhenia,  the  daughter  of  JSneas,  has  a  son  Romulus^ 
who  has  a  daughter  Alba.  She  has  a  son  Romui^  who  is  the 
founder  of  Roma  This  legend  (entirely  made  up  of  national 
names)  is  quoted  from  Alcimus,  a  Sicilian  writer,  of  unknown 


(144)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  73.  Servius,  ad  ^n.  i.  273,  vL  778.  diatinotly 
auerU  that  Ennius  made  Ilia  the  daughter  of  .£neas,  and  that  Ntmus 
made  the  mother  of  Bomnloa  the  daughter  of  JSneaa.  The  remark  of 
Schwegler,  i.  1,  p.  408,  that  £arydice,  in  the  speech  of  Ilia  in  Knnini,  is 
the  wife  of  ^neas,  confirma  the  accuracy  of  hia  report.  Diodoms  states 
that  acme  hiatoriana  erroneously  beliered  Bomulua,  the  son  of  a  daughter 
of  ^neas,  to  have^  founded  Rome ;  hut  this,  he  adds,  ia  not  the  facS,  for 
there  were  many  king*  in  the  interral  between  JEhieaa  and  Romulua,  and 
Rome  was  founded  433  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy;  TiL  8.  (ap.  Syneell. 
vol.  i.  p.  386.) 

(145)  Serr.  J£n.  L  273. 

(146)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  73.  Pint.  Bom.  2,  includes  among  the  foonderSt 
'  Romua  the  aon  of  Emathion  sent  from  Troy  by  Diomede.'  See  Fragm. 
Hiat.  6r.  toL  ir.  p.  393—395. 

(147)  Thia  account  is  attributed  by  Featua,  p.  2C9,  to  a  writer  named 
Oalitat  s  for  which  a]>parently  corrupt  name,  Cliniat  has  been  restored 
from  Senr.  ^n.  i.  273.  Cltniaa  refert  Telemachi  filiam,  Eomm  nomine, 
^ne«  nuptam  fuii(8(\  rx  cujua  rocabulo  Bomam  npp<llat:im.  This 
account,  however,  dcxM  n<>t  agree  exactly  with  that  in  Feffun,  for  it  makes 
iEneaa  the  husband  of  K<*nip.  instead  of  Latinua.  IMut.  Korn.  2,  likewiae 
mentions  the  legend  that  Uom^,  the  daughter  of  the  Trojan  ]{om^,  who 
burnt  the  shifw.  niarricii  Latinus,  the  aon  of  Telemarhiia,  and  that  Bomulus, 
the  founder  of  lioiue,  m  as  the  iaauo  of  thia  marri^ige.  See  Fragm.  Hiat. 
Or.  Tol.  iT.  p.  360. 
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date,  who  composed  works  upon  the  history  of  his  own  country, 
and  also  of  ItAlj.Q^ 

20  Romus,  the  son  of  Italus  and  Leuctra,  daughter  of 
Latinus,  founded  Rome.(^**) 

21  Romus,  son  of  Jupiter,  founded  Rome  on  the  Palatium, 
and  gave  it  his  own  name.  This  simple  origin,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  legend  that  Hellen  was  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
was  related  by  Antigonus,  a  Greek  writer  on  Roman  history, 
who  appears  to  have  been  later  than  Timaeus,  but  earlier  than 

Polybius-O^^O 

22  Romus,  ruler  of  the  Latins,  expelled  the  Tyrrhenians 

from  the  country,  and  founded  Rome.(^*^) 

23  Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  is  the  son  of  Mars  and 
JSmylia ;  the  latter  being  the  daughter  of  i£neas  and  Lavini&(^^^ 

24  A  maid-servant  conceives,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  in 
the  house  of  Tarchetius,  King  of  Alba.  Twin  sons  are  bom — 
which  Tarchetius  gives  to  a  man  named  Teratius  to  expose. 
The  story  then  proceeds  as  in  the  received  legend  of  Romulus 
and  Remiis.  This  account  (which  is  partly  borrowed  from  the 
legend  of  the  birth  of  Servius)  is  attributed  by  Plutarch  to  a 
writer  named  Promathion,  which  is  probably  a  feigned  nama(^^ 

§  8  Now,  on  reviewing  the  several  foundation  legends  of 
Rome,  amounting  to  at  least  twenty-five  in  number,  which  have 
been  above  collected,  we  shall  find,  if  we  confine  ourselves  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  received  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  that 


(148)  Festos,  p.  26C.  He  wrote  luuXuA,  and  a  book  entitled  *IraXic4* 
Fragm.  Hiat.  6r.  toI.  ir.  p.  296. 

(149)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  72.  AtCmat  for  'HXfcrfMt  is  the  reading  of  the 
Vat.  MS.  In  the  pasaaffe  of  Dionyaina,  howerer,  aa  cited  in  Euaeb. 
Chron.  p.  209,  and  Svncellui*,  rol.  i.  p.  363,  the  name  is  written  Lemet  or 
Atwofp  which  is  prol'ahly  the  correct  reading,  and  which  Sch wcgler,  i.  p.  400^ 
prefers,  understand i  11^  that  Afba  ia  referred  to. 

(150)  Featus.  p.  2*><»,  who  calls  him, '  Italicr  hiatoriir  s«*riptor.'  See 
Dion.  Hal.  i.  6 :  fraKin.  Hist.  Gr.  toI.  iii.  p.  132;  rol.  ir.  p.  :«>.'> ;  abora, 
p.  94.  The  Itomaiifi  ^  ore  (*a)lcd  simplr, '  the  race  of  Komus,'  in  tbi*  poems 
of  the  Sibrl  -,  'Pm/miioi  'Pi^/aov  nnidtt,  Serr.  JEn.  i.  273. 

(151)  Plut.  Ri>ni.  'J.  (15a)  Pint.  ib. 

(153)  riut.  ib.  S(*o  Frafnn.  Hiat.  Gr.  rol.  iii.  p.  201.  This  writer  is 
eridenUy  distinct  from  iVoniathidai. 

VOU  T.  D  D 
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it  18  as  well  attested,  and  stands  as  high  in  point  of  histo- 
rical evidence,  as  any  other  portion  of  the  early  Roman  history. 
Vfe  are  expressly  assured  that  it  is  delivered  to  us  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  related  by  Fabius  Fictor,  and  that  Cincius,  Cato, 
Piso,  and  other  of  the  earliest  and  most  authoritative  histo- 
rians, had  adopted  it  from  him.(^^)  We  have  moreover  good 
ground  for  believing  that  the  story  of  the  twins  suckled  by 
the  wolf  was  recognised  by  a  public  act  of  the  state  in  the 
year  296  RC  Looking  only  to  external  testimony,  no  part  of 
the  early  Roman  history  stands  on  a  firmer  basis.  With  respect 
to  its  internal  probability,  there  is  more  ground  for  objection  ; 
the  paternity  of  the  god  Mars,  the  preservation  of  the  children, 
and  the  affectionate  care  of  the  wolf,  are  circumstances  lying 
out  of  the  ordinaiy  course  of  nature.  The  ancients  themselves 
were  however  fully  aware  of  these  stumbling-blocks  in  the  narra- 
tive; both  Cicero(^")  and  Livy(^**)  treat  the  marvellous  inci- 
dents in  question  with  scepticism  ;  and  at  a  comparatively  early 

(154)  See  Dion.  Hal.  i.  79.    Plut.  Bom.  3. 

(15$)  After  baring  given  the  receired  account  of  the  exposure  and 
education  of  Romulus,  Cicero  adda :  *  Quorum  copiis  quum  ae  ducem 
pnpbuisset,  ufjam  afahulis  adfaciu  veniamms,  oppreMiase  Longam  Albam 
ralidam  urbom  et  potcntem  temporibus  illis,  Aniuliuroque  regem 
interemisae  fertur.'  De  Bep.  ii.  2.  Cicero,  howerer,  considers  the  age  of 
Bomulus  to  hare  been  on  the  whole  a  historical  age:  for  he  aAemarda 
argues  that  the  belief  in  the  apotheosis  of  Bomulus  is  the  more  creditable 
to  him,  as  compared  with  other  men  who  had  been  deified,  that  the  latter 
lived  in  ruder  and  more  credulous  ages ;  whereas  the  age  of  Bomulus,  leas 
than  600  years  before  his  own  time,  already  possessed  literature  and 
cirilization,  and  at  that  time  men  had  become  less  credulous  with  respect 
to  contemporary  events.   *  At^ue  hoc  eo  msgis  est  in  Bomulo  admiranaum 

2uod  cetcri  aui  dii  ex  hommibus  facti  esse  dicuntur,  minus  eruditia 
ominum  secuiis  fueruiit,  ut  fingendi  proclivis  esset  ratio,  quum  imperiti 
facile  ad  credendum  impellerentur.  Komuli  autem  «tatem,  minus  his 
aexcentia  anuis.  jam  inveteratia  litteria  atque  doctrinis,  omnique  illo 
antiquo  ex  inculta  hominum  riti  errore  aublato,  fuiaae  cemtmus.  rCam  ai 
id,  quod  Gnrcorum  investigatur  annalibus,  Boma  condita  est  secundo 
anno  Olympiadis  soptinis,  in  id  sspculum  Bomuli  oecidit  rtsA,  quum  jam 
plena  Gnecia  poetaruni  ct  tiiuvirorum  esset,  minorque  fabitlis,  nisi  de 
veteribus  rebus.  habiTrtur  liJfs.'  ib.  c.  10.  Without  infiittint;  on  the 
inconsistency  o(C'ivet\i'!<  \w\^  with  the  express  testimony  af  Livy  os  to  the 
unfrequent  use  of  uriiini;  in  the  early  centuriea  of  Bomc.  atul  wiih  the 
entire  absence  of  all  tral•e^  of  its  use  on  a  large  acale,  we  may  ninark  that 
it  would  have  boen  m<>rc  to  the  purpose  ir  he  had  pointeil  ^ut  timt  any 
contemporary  n*cord  of  thf  reign  of  Bomulus  Iiad  bi'cii  extant  in 
kiatime. 

(15^)  Quia  ante  ouuditam  oondcndamve  urbem,  pocticis  nia^is  decora 
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period,  all  these  supernatural  occurrences  were  removed  by 
proper  variations  in  the  story,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  show. 
If  we  follow  the  example  of  many  modem  historians  of  Rome, 
and  accept  the  narrative  so  softened  and  reduced,(^^^  we  shall 
be  forced  to  allow  that,  in  respect  both  of  external  attestation 
and  internal  probability,  the  received  story  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  stands  on  an  equality  with  any  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  regal  period  ;  except  so  far  as  the  later  events  may  be  thought 
likely  to  have  been  more  faithfully  handed  down  by  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  as  Fabius  may  seem  to  have  had  better  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth  about  occurrences  which  preceded  his  lifetime 
by  three  centuries,  than  about  those  which  preceded  it  by  fiva 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Che  large 
number  of  discordant  legends,  each  one  excluding  the  others, 
exhibits  the  character  of  all  in  their  true  light,  and  shows  that 
they  are  equally  devoid  of  a  historical  basia  No  one  professes 
to  rest  on  any  determinate  testimony  ;  and  if  we  look  merely  to 
antiquity,  we  shall  find  that  some  of  those  which  are  cited  from 
Greek  writers,  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  can  be  proved  with 
respect  to  any  account  proceeding  from  a  native  source.  Thus 
the  story  that  Rom&,  a  Trojan  woman,  married  Latinus,  and  that 
Romulus  and  Remus,  the  founders  of  Rome,  were  their  sons,  was 
related  by  Callias,  a  Sicilian,  about  the  year  300  ac,  and  there- 
fore neiu-ly  a  century  before  Fabius :  the  legend  that  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  the  sons  of  JSneas  was  to  be  found  in  Greek 
writers  of  a  respectable  antiquity  :  Antigonus,  who  was  anterior 
to  Polybius,  and  wrote  professedly  upon  Roman  affidrs,  called 


fabulis,  quam  ineomiptis  remm  gritarum  mooumcntis,  trsduntur,  ea  nee 
afilrmare  nee  rcfellere  in  aiiiuio  est.  . .  .  Sed  htec  ci  hit  limilui,  utcumque 
animadvcrta  sut    existimata    emnt,  hand    in    magno   equidem  potiem 


rtfeUert  est  opera  pretinm ,-'  v.  22 . 


(157)  Thua  Hookc,  Hotn.  Hist.  rol.  i.  p.  89,  repretrnts  Khi-a  a« 
raTiahcd by  Aniuliuii.  or  is  iiKiMin^  a  young  lover  by  ap]iointni«*itt.  Ho 
likewise,  p.  90,  adopta  the  explanation  of  the  nickname  of  Lttjta  Laving; 
been  given  to  Acc*a  Lon^ntin.  *  ix  li«i«e  diaorderij  Hfi*  (lie  m\ys)  ^ave  ri^e  to 
the  fabak>u8  miracle.'      Gold^nath,  in    his  Hisiory  of   Jiomc,  adopts 

DD2 
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Bomus,  son  of  Jupiter,  the  founder  of  Rome  ;  and  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  account  of  Dionysius,  a  statement  that  Home  was 
founded  by  iSneas,  who  came  to  Italy  with  Ulysses,  was  even 
contained  in  a  work  of  Hellanicus,  who  was  an  early  contem- 
porary of  Thucydidea 

The  variety  of  accounts  respecting  the  origin  of  cities  arose 
from  the  national  craving  after  an  honourable  commencement, 
and  from  the  absence  of  any  account  whose  attestation  com- 
manded general  assent  and  acceptance.  We  do  not  find  similar 
variations  respecting  events  lying  within  a  period  of  contempo- 
rary registration* ;  such  as  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  or  of  Hannibal. 
But  when  the  memory  of  the  event  was  extinct,  and  no  written 
record  of  the  fact  had  been  preserved,  the  imagination  of  mytho- 
logists  and  antiquarians  was  actively  employed  in  supplying 
the  void,  and  manufacturing  an  article  to  satisfy  the  public 
demand.  Thus  we  have  not  less  than  nine  different  explana- 
tions of  the  name  of  the  city  of  Capua.  It  was  derived  from 
Capys,  the  father  of  Anchises ;  from  Capys,  a  companion  of 
.£neas ;  from  Capys,  a  Trojan  adventurer,  but  not  a  companion 
of  JBneas;  from  Capys,  king  of  Alba;  from  Capys,  an 
Etruscan  founder,  so  called  from  his  crooked  toes;  from 
Capys,  the  Etmscan  word  for  hawk,  in  reference  to  augury; 
from  Capys,  a  Samnite  general ;  from  the  plains  (campi)  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  ;  from  its  being  the  head  (caput)  of 
twelve  cities.(^^)  These  are  aU  either  mythological  fictions,  or 
etymological  guesses ;  no  one  of  which  has  any  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  resting  on  credible  historical  testimony.  Now  the 
different  foundation  legends  of  Rome,  though,  on  account  of  the 
superior  dignity  and  importance  of  the  state,  they  have  been 
elaborated  with  greater  care,  are,  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
composed  of  precisely  similar  materials.     They  are  all  mere 


(158)  See  aboTe.  p.  825,  ooU^llo.  Liw,  \r.  37,  nyi  that  theorigimil  name 
of  the  city  maa  Vulturnum,  and  that  it  did  not  obtain  the  name  of  Capua 
till  tbe  year  423  B.C.  If  this  statt'mont  is  correct,  the  derirattons  frt>ni 
t lie  Trojan  Capys,  &c.,  be<*omc  still  inoro  unmeaning.  Compare  MiiU«T. 
Ktruitker,  vol.  1.  p.  172.  Tht*  sUtemcnt  attributed  to  Cephalon  ofGergis, 
by  tbe  Etymol.  Mag.  in  Kairviy,  thnt  Cupua  was  founded  by  Komus  and 
]!oinulus,  the  sons  of  ^lari,  seems  to  rest  on  some  eonfuaioo.  (See  JTragm. 
Hist.  Gr.  ToL  iiL  p.  70.) 
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frostwork  ;  which  on  the  first  ray  of  critical  investigation,  melt 
away  and  disappear^  leaving  behind  them  not  a  trace  of  solid 
and  substantial  fact  The  whole  is  equally  fictitious ;  there  are 
no  grains  of  com  in  the  chafi";  no  fragments  of  gold  in  the 
sand  ;  no  process  of  historical  chemistry  can  extract  truth  from 
any  of  the  stories ;  their  origin  and  their  acceptance  as  history 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  explained,  but  the  facts,  such  as 
really  occurred,  were  not  registered  before  they  were  forgotten, 
and  having  once  passed  into  oblivion,  they  can  never  be  recovered 
or  reproduced.(*^*) 

Hence  the  question  which  has  been  discussed  by  some 
modem  critical  historians,  whether  Rome  was  a  colony  of  Alba, 
and  what  was  the  relation  in  which  one  city  stood  *to  the 
other,(^^  appears  to  be  idle  and  insoluble.  The  materials  for 
such  a  discussion  do  not  exist  Dionysius,  indeed,  considers 
Rome  as  an  Alban  colony  ;Q*^)  but  if  we  suppose  Amulius,  and 
Numitor,  and  Rhea,  and  Romulus^  and  Remus,  and  all  the  actors 
in  his  drama,  to  be  fabulous  and  unreal,  we  cannot  retain  the 
outlines  of  a  story  from  which  all  the  essential  parts,  all  the 
vital  and  moving  forces,  have  been  extracted.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  not  justified  in  rejecting  the  express  statement  of 
Dionysius,  and  preferring  to  it  a  hypothesis  which  rests  on 
evidence  equally  legendary  and  fictitioua 

§  9  We  may  however  properly  inquire  what  was  the  origin 
of  the  received  account,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  into  such 
general  acceptance  among  the  Roman  peopla 


(159)  Schwegler,  i.  1,  p.  66,  says  that  the  true  tradition  of  the  be- 
giooing  of  Rome  was  lost  at  an  early  period.  He  considers  it  probable 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Deoemv irate,  tne  Romans  knew  nothing  certain  of 
the  origin  of  their  state. 

( 160)  See  Sohwegler,  vol.  i.  p.  452 — 8,  and  the  writers  quoted  by  him. 
^'  ic'buhr.  Hist.  roL  i.  p.  WI,  says  that  '  the  Roman  tradition  did  not 
n-present  the  Romans  as  a  colony  from  Alba.' 

(161)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  71.  JixotKiav  vrtiXavrtf  'AX^arol,  'ymftvXov  Kai 
'VJftov  ri^  iytfivyiar  afrifC  ix***^***'9  'r*Cuv<ri  *pM/ify.  Again,  iu  c.  73.  a 
1(  ;(«D<i  is  mentioned  according  to  which  Rome  had  a  double  founda- 
tion, the  second  by  an  Alban  coKmy.  Tlie  speeches  in  the  third  lKK»k 
liWcviitc  assume  that  Alba  is  the  uictri>piiHii,  and  Rome  the  colony,  bvt 
iii.  10,  11,  23,  is. 
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There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  legend,  as  reported 
by  Fabius,  was  in  the  main  of  indigenous  growth.  The  name 
of  the  city  itself  was  probably  allied  with  the  Latin  word  ruma; 
this  the  Greeks  converted  into  'PwfjLti  ;Q^  which,  being  a  word 
of  good  omen,  gradually  became  the  received  appellation.(**') 
RamvliLS,  or  as  his  twin  brother  is  called,  Romus,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  personified  form  of  Roma.(}^)  Romulus  is  to 
the  Romans  what  Hellen  was  to  the  Hellenes,  Dorus  to  the 
DorianSy  Ion  to  the  lonians,  .£olus  to  the  .£olians,  Chaon  to  the 
Chaonians,  Sicelus  to  the  Sicilians,  Italus  to  the  Italians,  Latinus 
to  the  Latin&  He  is  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  state — a  mere 
national  entity,  without  any  individual  character.  Upon  this 
narrow  basis,  a  detailed  narrative  has  been  built^  which  was 
doubtless  formed  by  a  series  of  successive  accretions.  Fabius, 
who  seems  first  to  have  reduced  the  legend  into  the  form  of  a 
connected  story,  wrote  in  Qreek,  and  was  acquainted  with  Greek 
literature.(^^)  He  would,  therefore,  naturally  give  it  a  Hellenic 
tinge.  The  fable  of  iSneas  had  likewise  by  this  time  been  con- 
nected with  Latium ;  and  the  fabulous  age  of  Rome  had  been 
engrafted  into  the   Trojan  cycle.     Hence  Greek  and  Trojan 


(163)  The  name  of  Homulus  was  dcrired  by  the  ancients  both  from 
p^/iiy  and  ruma  ;  see  Plut.  Bom.  6 ;  Orig.  G.  R.  21. 

(163)  See  Becker,  ii.  1,  p.  13 ;  Schwegler,  i.  1,  p.  419-20.  The  latter 
oonsiders  ruma  as  alluding  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  It  might 
hare  been  derived  from  the  shape  of  the  hills  on  which  Borne  was  built. 
It  is  well  known  that  u  and  o  were  easily  interchanf^cablc  in  Latin.  In 
Italian,  o  has  in  numerous  instances  taken  the  place  of  the  Latin  u.  See 
Diez,  Bomanische  Grammatik,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

(164)  Concerning  the  formation  of  the  name  Bomulus,  see  Schwegrler, 
ib.  p.  418.  The  Greek  writers  almost  always  call  Bemus  'P^fior,  which  is 
only  n  variety  of  Bomulus.  In  like  manner,  the  Alban  king  whom  Liry 
ealw  Bomulus  Silvius,  is  by  others  denominated  Bemulus  or  Aremulus. 
Antigonus  said  that  Ilome  was  founded  b)-  Bomus,  son  of  Jupiter: 
above,  p.  401.  Here  there  is  no  question  of  twins;  and  the  legend  was 
equivalent  to  sayin|(  that  Dardania  was  foiitid«^  by  Dardanus,  or  that 
Troy  wns  founded  by  Tros.  (Iliad,  xx.  21G-230.)  The  Latin  word 
Remits  is  shown  by  its  Quantity  to  Ix*  f>)rin('d  fntm  some  other  root : 
whether  it  was  connectea  iiith  a  plncc  called  Romoria.  or  Bemonia,  ia 
uncertain:  see  Sohwegler,  ib.  p.  4^^-40.  Q1ie  herdsman  who  is  called 
Fau5tulu!i  in  the  common  account,  is  uanio<l  Faustus  in  Plutarch. 
Pkuiilkl.  c.  30. 

(163)  Above*  ch.  iu.  §  7. 
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names  were  introduced  into  the  list  of  the  Alban  kingSL  Rhea 
Silvia  bore  a  name  which  carried  the  thoughts  to  Asia  Minor ; 
and  her  designation  of  Ilia  was  a  reminiscence  of  Troy.Q^  The 
mention  of  vultures  in  large  flights,  in  the  account  of  the  auguries 
of  the  two  brothers,  seems  likewise  to  savour  of  a  Greek  origin ; 
for  vultures,  though  often  seen  in  ancient  Greece,  probably  never 
descended  upon  the  lowlands  of  Italy.Q**^  It  is  however  stated 
by  Dio  Cassius  that  Augustus,  in  his  first  consulship  (43  KG.), 
upon  entering  the  Comitia  in  the  Campus  Martius,  saw  six 
vultures,  and  that  he  afterwards  saw  twelve  other  vultures,  when 
he  was  haranguing  the  soldiera  It  is  ailded  that  he  referred 
this  augury  to  that  of  Romulus,  and  interpreted  it  as  portending 
that  be  M'ould  obtain  the  same  supreme  power.(^^  The  same 
historian  mentions,  soon  afterwards,  among  the  prodigies,  that  a 
flock  of  vultures  was  seen  sitting  upon  the  temples  of  Genius 
Publicus  and  Concord,  in  Rom&(^^     How  far  these  accounts  of 

(i66)  Concerning  the  naip«  of  Khes  Silria,  or  Uia,  see  Schwcgler, 
ib.  p.  426—30.  Hhea  is  probably  tha  origiiud  name;  Silvia  merely  marks 
her  descent  from  the  Silvian  geus.  Ilia  aeems  to  be  a  vAriataon  or  Silria, 
introduced  in  order  to  suggest  the  oonnezion  with  iEneas.  Niebuhr'a 
supposition  that  RAea  is  a  corruption  of  the  editors,  that  the  word  ought 
to  be  written  Bea,  sod  is  equivalent  to  rta  femwuna  in  Boccaccio,  seems 
quite  unfounded ;  Hist.  roL  i.  jp.  211 ;  See  Schwegler,  p.  428,  n.  9.  ^  The 
Driestess  Rhea,  in  Virgil,  Mxk,  nu  659,  is  thus  written*  and  not  Bea,  in  the 
Medicean  MS.  Schwegler,  ib.  429,  thinks  that  none  of  the  three  namM 
are  very  old.  Wliat  tiieir  antiquity  may  be,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  our 
information,  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  but  the  name  IJia  is  as  old  as 
Ennius,  and  Hhea  Sifria  or  Ilia  as  old  as  Fabiua. 

(167)  The  Tukure,  and  its  habit  of  feedim^  00  dead  bodies,  must  hare 
been  known  familiarly  to  the  Homeric  Greeks.  See,  for  examnle,  IJiad, 
xi.  162.  It  is  often  coupled  with  the  doff,  in  this  respect  The  mltoiv 
is  still  common  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Greece.    See  above,  n.  108. 

(168)  x1vL46l 

(169)  lb.  xItuL  2.  CoBcemtnf  the  temple  of  Genius  Pnblicns,  or 
Genius  Populi  Komani,  (which  was  m  the  forum),  see  Becker,  voL  L  p.  344b 
Concemins  the  temple  of  Concord,  see  ib.j).  311.  A  storv,  similar  to  that 
of  the  birth,  exposure,  and  preserration  or  Bomulus  and  Kemus,  is  told  in 
IMut.  ParuUcl.  c.  36,  of  Phylonome,  dauf{liter  of  Nyctimus  and  Arcadia, 
from  /opvnis  the  Byiantian,  in  the  iliird  book  of  his  histories.  The  ri?er 
is  Kn  inaiitliuff,  the  herdsman  is  named  lyJipliiis,  Hie  twins  are  Lyeastus 
aiiii  rarrli.isiuff.  Compare  Fragm.  Hist.  Gi*.  vol.  ir.  p.  63L  Someaoooonta 
of  l>o\ii.  larriod  away  by  wo&es  in  India,  and  nurtured  by  them,  hare 
Ix-oii  nH-otitlv  published;  see  a  pamphlet  on  the  nubjtxt  (Plymouth,  1862^. 
niH^rtrtl  to  have  been  written  by  CoL  Sh^rnuin,  the aubstanee  of  which  is 
given  in  >>'otes  and  Queries,  rol.  x. )).  62-5.  Tht^se  noeounta,  however,  are 
so  c»bM*ur«*  and  ill-attested,  as  well  as  marvellous,  that  •ur  belief  OMist  be 
suspended  until  the  subject  roceives  further  investigaiioii. 
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prodigies  are  to  be  believed^  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  is 
difficult  to  decida 

There  is  also  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  story  of 
the  exposure  of  Cyrus,  in  Herodotus,  and  of  his  delivery  to  a 
herdsman,  whose  wife's  name  suggested  the  idea  that  he  had 
been  suckled  by  a  dog,(^7°)  and  the  received  story  of  Romulus 
and  Remus.  Atalanta,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  is  likewise 
described  as  having  been  exposed  by  her  father,  and  suckled  by 
a  she-bear,  whose  cubs  had  been  slain  by  hunters,  and  firom 
whose  maternal  care  the  same  huuters  afterwards  removed  her, 
like  the  shepherds  in  the  Roman  8tory.(^^^) 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  good  reason  for  suspecting 
that  Plutarch  was  mistaken  in  the  comparative  ages  of  Fabius 
Pictor  and  Diocles  of  Peparethus  ;  and  that  although  the  latter 
may  have  first  published  to  the  Greeks  an  account  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  he  had  derived  it  from  some  Roman  writer. 


(170)  See  Herod,  i.  107 — ^22.  The  name  of  the  herdfltnan's  wife  was 
Kvyw  Kara  r^v  *£XXj|»%»y  y\w<r<rav,  Kard  ii  t^p  Mi|^ur>)v  £iracw. — i.  c.  110. 
Herodotus  adda  that  Cyrua  waa  alwaya  praiain^  Cyno,  and  that  her  name 
waa  always  in  his  mouth :  o<  (k  rodf c  napaXafiSvnc  rh  olvo/ta  rovro,  Iva 
$twr{p^  cokIo  rditri  ITcp<rp<ri  jrcpiiii^ai  cfi  6  irdiQ,  KarifiaWov  fartv  *»c  *KKti§uvin^ 
Kvpoy  KvCty  lU9pt.pt. — c.  122.  The  probability  is  Uiat  this  last  aentvnce  ia 
an  inversion  of  the  truth  ;  that  the  story  of  the  Buckliu|^  by  the  doff  waa 
the  more  ancient,  and  the  story  of  the  herdsman's  wife  named  bpaeo 
or  Kyno,  waa  the  rationalized  version.  Col.  Mure,  Hist,  of  Lit.  of  Gr. 
vol.  iv.  p.  338,  docs  not  doubt  that  the  atory  in  Herodotua  is  the  prototype 
of  the  Boman  fable  concerning  Romulua  and  Eemus.  There  is  certainly 
a  close  agreement  even  in  some  of  the  details  ;  thus  Dionysius  aaya  that 
Faustulua  finds  his  wife  havinfi^  recently  been  brought  to  beef,  and  delivered 
of  a  dead  child :  rtroiculav  fi  KaraXapmv  roi  djfiofUytiy  Src  vixpov  aOrf  r6 
fipifot  ^v.— i.  79.  In  Herod,  i.  112,  the  wife  of  Mitradates,  the  herdsman, 
•ays  to  him :  riroma  yap  xai  iyw,  riroKa  ii  riByto^,  The  fable  of  the  she-wolf 
is  to  be  found  in  other  nations,  remote  from  Kome.  *  Like  Komulua,  the 
founder  of  that  martial  people  [the  Turks]  was  suckled  by  a  ahe-wolf,  who 
afterwards  made  him  the  father  of  a  numerous  progeny ;  and  the 
representation  of  that  animal  in  the  banners  of  the  lurks  preserved 
the  memory,  or  rather  auggeated  tlie  idea,  of  a  fable,  which  waa  mvented* 
without  any  mutual  intercourse,  by  the  rtln^phi-nla  of  Latium  and  thoae  of 
Scythia.*    Decl.  and  Fall.  c.  42.  (vol.  v.  j).  2;i3.) 

(171)  See  Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  2.  -Elian  Var.  Hist.  xiii.  L  The  de- 
Bcriptioiis  2i;;ree  closely  in  aome  pointn.  Tlius  il-^Iian  says:  vv6  KvyttytrA^ 
ipyvnf^hii  rd  /avn/c  pp^flt  dp^ro^  t/XC/i,  frf^inyuivruii'  ai/rf  r«v  |uiCwv»  roi 
/JafiMt'/iM'wv  vnb  rov  ydXam-o^.  On  the  oiluT  liaiid.  Dionysius  says  of  the 
wolf.  Xi>Katt»a  it  Ti^  ItrtfaytSoa^  vtoToKovi  vvao'^tZna  ro^ fiavroi^  vwo  yetXtucrvc 
UUov  raj,-  &n\dc  rot£  vro/taeif  airCv, — i.  7U. 
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The  entire  silence  of  Dionysius  upon  Diocles,  notwithstanding 
his  learned  researches  into  the  subject,  and  his  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  historical  literature  of  his  own  country,  seems  to 
exclude  the  supposition  that  this  writer  could  have  really  had 
the  importance  which  Plutarch  assigns  to  him.(^'^)     The  sub- 
stance of  the  Roman  foundation  legend  is  doubtless  of  domestic 
manufacture.     None  but  a  native  would  have  known  what  were 
the  chords  of  feeling  on  which  to  strike ;  what  were  the  customs 
and  institutions  to  interweave  in  the  fictitious  tissue.   The  double 
founders,  whose  rivalry  for  power  soon  leads  to  a  fatal  conflict, 
may  perhaps  have  been  suggested    by   the  institution  of  the 
double    consuls,    and    their    frequent    dissensions.     The    twin 
brothers,  who  founded  the  Doric  state  of  Sparta,  were  *in  like 
manner  suggested  by  the  existeuce  of  a  double  royal  line  in  that 
state ;   and  they  were,  moreover,   supposed  to  have  lived    in 
perpetual  discord,  as  was  the  case  with  their  descendants  after 
them.(*'')     Other  portions  of  the  narrative  serve  to  explain,  and 
find  a  dignified  and  antique  origin  for,  various  institutions  and 
rites  ;  such  as  the  worship  of  Vesta,  the  sanctity  of  the  Vestal 
virgins,  the  Lupercalia,  the  Larentalia,  the  Lemuria,  the  Arval 
Brothers,  the  Manipuli,  the  use  of  auguries,  the  auspices,  and 
other  ceremonies  at  the  foundation  of  colonies,  the  Palilia,  the 
sanctity  of  walls  and  rampart&(^^^)     The  origin  of  such  unhis- 
torical  legends  cannot  however  be  completely  explained.     We 
may  be  able  to  prove  that  a  narrative  is  insufficiently  attested. 


(173)  See  this  subject  well  ditctiMed  in  Sckwegler,  ih.  p.  411 — 6. 
Compare  Frm^^m-  Hist.  6r.  toI.  iii.  p.  74,  where  the  reader  should  obaenre 
that  the  restored  passage  of  Festus  is  of  no  authority.  The  remark  of 
Ka;:ele  (in  Schwegler,  p.  414),  that  irocoXoc^cif  in  Plut.  Kom.  3.  may  mean 
merely  that  Dioc&s  and  Fabius  followed  the  same  story,  is  of  no  weight; 
for  Plutarch  remores  all  uncertainty  by  bin  subsequent  statement: 
Mv  rd  rXtt^rra  gat  #a/3u»v  Xiyovr oc.  icai  r»v  fltvap^iov  AtocXiovc*  ^  fwnl  flrp^rsc 
USovfHtt  'I'M/i^c 't'fVcK— c.  8,  ad  fin.  'Ihe  tcntimony  of  I^uiarch  cannot 
b(*  reiiiovctl  by  the  arguments  of  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p. 212,  as  MulieTy 
ad  Feiit.  p.  2Gb,  has  remarked. 

(173)  rui'roi«c  awip^OivraCt  a^rv^  rt  aCtX^ovc  iihToQ,  Xiyo¥0t  f%af6p99C 
th'ot  rit%'  vatra  XP^^^^  v'fc  C^VC  ^XAifXM/ri,  gui  rctx  uwit  rovrMV  ytPOfiivow^ 
tiKTairwc  *'tiiTt\iur,    UcTod.  Ti.  62.     Cumperi*  rails,  iii.  1,  § 8,  U. 

(174)  On  this  class  of  legends,  in  the  Koniati  historical  fictioot,  see  the 
excellent  ri'iiiarks  of  Schwegler,  i.  1,  p.  G9. 
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and  unsupported  by  credible  eyidence,  without  being  able  to 
discover  how  it  was  formed  In  such  inquiries,  the  main  object 
is  to  find  a  sure  criterion  for  discriminating  between  truth  and 
fiction ;  provided  this  be  obtained,  we  must  rest  satisfied  if,  in 
many  cases,  we  are  unable  to  detect  the  process  by  which  the 
fabulous  narrative  was  compounded.(^^^ 


(175)  See  Schwegler,  ib.  p.  148,  who  appears  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  explaining  the  genesis  of  fables  m  history.  Ererything  is 
unimportant,  as  compart  with  the  distinction  between  truth  and  fiction. 
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Chapter  XI. 
THE  SEVEN  KINGS  OF  ROMR 

PaBT  I. — ^THE  REIONS  OF  ROMULUS,  NUMA,  TULLUS  HOSTILIUS, 

AND  ANGUS  MARaUS. 

§  1  T)  OME  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  founded,  and  to 
JLV  have  received  the  name  of  its  founder.^)  A  detailed 
narrative,  similar  to  that  which  is  handed  down  to  us  respecting 
the  birth  of  Romulus,  and  his  subsequent  appearance  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  city,  is  continued  to  the  end  of  his  reign  ;  at 
greater  length  by  Dionysius  and  Plutarch,  and  more  concisely 
by  Livy  ;  but  by  all  with  entire  faith  in  the  reality  of  Romulus, 
and  in  the  general  credibility  of  his  history.  Cicero  likewise, 
who  introduces  a  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Romulus  in  his  dialogue 
de  RepuUicdy  regards  it  as  completely  historical.(^ 

According  to  the  account  of  Dionysius,  Romulus,  as  soon  as 
the  walls  and  buildings  of  the  nev(  city  are  completed,  convenes 
an  assembly  of  the  citizens,  to  whom  he  addresses  an  admonitory 
harangue  on  forms  of  government  and  the  choice  of  a  constitu- 
tion, leaving  the  matter  entirely  in  their  handsL  They  consider 
the  question  by  themselves,  and  afterwards  inform  him  that 
they  wish  to  adhere  to  their  ancestorial  form  of  a  regal  govern- 
ment— a  government  which  has  given  them  libeity  at  home  and 
dominion  abroad.^)  This  answer  implies  that  they  consider 
themselves  as  colonists  of  Alba.    Romulus  signifies  his  willingn^ 


(l)  Dion.  Ual.  ii.  2.  'P^^Xf  •inmri^  yipirat  rJ|c  iruX««<,  itai  rmhvfim 
aifTp  r^  Uiac  cXq^*«MC  iwmtypfiw  ri9%Ttu.  Cic.  de  Kep.  ii.  7.  ^am  eturbem 
^Komulus]  cunrtiiuit,  quain  e  luo  nomine  Komaiii  jui^it  iioiuin«ri;  Litj, 
I.  7.    CondiU  urti  (x>iiilitoris  nomine  sppellsta. 

(3)  Do  Hop.  ii.  10.    8«^  sbore,  p.  408,  n.  165. 

(3)  Dion.  il.'J.  ii.  3-4.  Iatj,  i.  7,  moit*Iy  myp,  nfivr  dtnk'ribing  the 
death  of  iicraun.  *  I(>i  *o\v»  politus  imperio  KomiiJus.*  He  atlenrsrdt  coo* 
renes  an  aatfemM^,  but  uoi  in  order  to  eonttiit  it ;  c.  H. 
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to  accept  the  proffered  honour,  if  the  choice  of  the  people  is 
confirmed  by  the  will  of  the  gods.  He  accordingly  takes  the 
auspices  ;  and  the  lightning  flashes  from  left  to  right,  which  is  a 
favourable  sign.  Romulus  is  then  formally  elected  king,  and 
the  custom  remained,  even  after  the  abolition  of  royalty,  to  take 
the  auspices  whenever  magistrates  were  elected.(*) 

His  next  act,  according  to  Dionysius,  is  to  divide  the  people 
into  three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  thirty  curise.  The  territory 
is  at  the  same  time  distributed  into  thirty  lots,  one  lot  being 
assigned  to  each  curia ;  a  portion  is  also  reserved  for  sacred  and 
public  purpose&(^)  Livy  speaks  of  the  division  of  the  people 
into  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres ;  but  he  places  it  at  a 
later  period,  in  the  joint  reign  of  Romulus  and  TatiuSy  and  he 
calls  them  not  tribes,  but  centuries  of  knights.  He  likewise 
refers  the  institution  of  the  thirty  curiae  to  the  same  time(^ 
Cicero  and  Plutarch  give  the  same  account ;  all  three  derive  the 
Ramnenses  from  Romulus,  and  the  Titienses  from  Tatiua    The 


(4)  lb.  ii.  5,  6.  Dionysius  nyi  that  the  practice  of  iMnf  the  auspices 
had  become  a  mere  empty  form  in  his  time,  but  lie  deplores  ita  disuse,  and 
thinks  that  the  neglect  of  it  has  l>eeu  the  cause  of  many  military  disaaten. 
He  concludes  with  this  remark  :  dW  vnip  ftlv  rricticr6fa%n6vwv6\%y^ac* 
i  XP^vToi  riwc  *v  ro!{  Ka9  ^fia{  XP^^^Ct  voXv  av  tpyop  titi  Xiyitv  ;  C.  6. 
Cicero  likewise  dwells  upon  the  importance  of  the  institution  of  auspices 
by  Bomulus :  '  Tunc,  id  quod  retinemus  kodie  magnd  cum  salute  i-eipuoliem, 
auspiciis  plurimum  obaecutus  est  Komulus.  Nam  et  ipae,  auod  pnncipium 
reipublicc  fuit.  urbem  condidit  auspicato,  et  omnibus  publicis  rebus  inati* 
tuendis,  qui  sibi  essent  in  auspiciis,  ex  sin^lis  tribubus  singuloa  cooptavit 
augures ;  De  Kep.  ii.  9.  '  Ac  Eomulus  rum  scptem  et  triginta  regnariaaet 
annoa,  et  kae  egregia  duo  Jlrmameuta  reijmblica  peperiuet,  auspicia  et  ae- 
natum,  tantum  est  coni»ocutus,'  &c. ;  ib.  10.     Compare  Schwegler,  vol.  i. 

£.  440.  The  lituus  of  Eomulus  was  a  relic  in  later  times ;  it  was  said  to 
STo  been  preserved  unhurt  in  the  Gallic  conflagration.  Above,  p.  151, 
n.  70.  Cicero  sayii  that  Komulus  was  himself  a  skilful  augur:  'Frin- 
cipio,  hujua  urbis  parens,  Komulus,  non  solum  auspicato  urbem  condidiaae, 
aed  ipse  etiam  optimus  aiit^ur  fuisse  traditur  ;*  De  V'lv.  i.  2 ;  cf,  ii.  33. 
He  adds  that  the  anci(*nt  kings  were  all  versed  in  augury:  '  Omnino  apud 
veteres,  ^m  rerum  ]>«*ti<-L:iittur,  iidem  auguria  tenebant.  Ut  euim  sapere, 
aic  divinare  regale  (lu>-eliniit  ;'  i.  40.    See  above,  p.  353.  n.  3. 

(5)  Dion.  Hal.  it.  7.  Dionynius  praises  the  eauality  oftliiR  division  of 
the  territory.  It  may  b**  compared  with  the  equal  division  of  the  territory 
of  Laconia,  aserii)e(l'to  Ly^'urgus,  which  Mr.  Grotc  luu*  proved  to  he 
fabulous. 

(6)  Livy,  i.  13  ami  30 ;  In  x.  6,  forgetting  what  he  hud  previously 
written,  he  call^  them  *  tres  antiquv  tribua/ 
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Luceres  are  said,  by  Cicero  and  others,  to  have  been  named  after 
Lucumo,  an  Etruscan  general  who  fought  with  Bomulus  in  the 
Sabine  war.  Plutarch  traces  the  name  to  Lucua^  which  he 
connects  with  the  asylum.  Q  There  is  another  etymological 
attempt,  which  finds  the  origin  of  Luceres  in  Lucerus,  a  king  of 
Ardea,  who  assisted  Romulus  in  his  war  against  Tatius.(^  Lastly, 
a  conjecture,  differing  from  all  the  others,  assigned  them  a 
Tuscan  origin.O 

A  further  division  of  the  people  instituted  by  Bomulus,  was 
that  into  Patres,  or  Patricians,  and  Plebeiana  He  made  the 
latter  clients  of  the  former,  and  established  the  system  of  patron- 
ship.  Dionysius  considers  the  measures  taken  by  Bomulus  for 
combining  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  the  people,*  and  for 
preventing  discord  between  them,  to  have  been  so  effectual  that 
no  sanguinary  civil  conflict  occurred  for  630  years,  Avhen  Caius 
Gracchus  first  spilt  the  blood  of  citizen&(^^  Romulus  further 
created  a  senate,  to  assist  him  with  its  deliberation&  Cicero 
describes  it  as  having  been  jointly  chosen  by  Romulus  and 
Tatius.(^^)  Livy  likewise  represents  it  as  nominated  by  Romu- 
lu&(^^     Dionysius  however  says  that  it  consisted  originally  of 


(T)  Cic.  do  Rep.  ii.  8 ;  Plut.  Rom.  20.  The  derivmtion  of  Ramnentet 
and  Titicnset  from  Romulus  and  Tatius  is  ai  old  ai  Enniui ;  Yairo  de 
L.  L.  V.  55.  That  of  Luceres  from  Lucumo  is  Quoted  by  Varro  from  a 
writer  named  Junius.  It  appears  to  be  followed  oy  Propert.  ir.  1,  29-31  • 
Other  passages  relating  to  the  subject  are  ooUected  by  Becker,  ii.  L  p.  26-31 ; 
8chwegler,  i.  1,  p.  487. 

(8)  Festus,  p.  119. 

(9)  Varro,  ubi  sup.,  referring  to  Volniua. 

(10)  Dion.  Hal.  u.  8-11.  He  points  out  the  permanence  of  the^*«# 
patronatnt :  1^  9k  ra  vw*  lairov  rin  ^•M^ra  P^^XP*  voXXov  wapa/uivarrm 

Pw/iaio<c  S$^  wtpi  r^c  rarpmpiat  Touii%  e.  10  :  rotyilfTM  iilftupar  Ir  flraXXaic 
ytvtaic  oMv  iiafipoveai  evyytrtm^w  Jiyaygawriirmv  ol  riir  wtXar^  rt  coi 
wpovrarmr  w^vviai,  il>.  Plutarch,  Rom.  13,  mentions  a  derivation  of  pa^ 
tromatuM  from  Patron,  a  companion  of  Erander,  who  was  distinguished  by 
his  benerolenoe  towards  the  inferior  class  of  persons.  He  himrfelf  how- 
erer  considers  the  word  to  he  derived  from  j>aier.  Compart*  lAry,  i.  8. 
Cicero,  Rep.  iL  9,  shjh  of  Romulus:  'Habmt  plebem  in  clicntolas  prin* 
cipum  descriptam.' 

(11)  Quamquaiii  cum  Tat  10  in  regium  eonsiliam  delegerat  |irincipet» 
qui  apnelfsti  sunt  |>n*pter  raritatem  patres ;  De  Rep.  ii.  8  ;  cf.  i^ 

(13)  Centum  crcatMMintoreff  :  sive  quia  is  numerus  satii^  emt,  nire  quia 
soli  centum  crant  qui  rreari  Patres  possent;  i.  8.  Compare  Plut.  Rom. 
13;  and  his  guesses  about  iho  origin  of  the  name  pa/nWi. 
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100  members,  who  were  chosen  in  the  following  manner ;  namely^ 
one  by  Romulus  himself,  three  by  each  of  the  three  tribes,  and 
the  same  number  by  each  of  the  thirty  curiae  ;Q^  this  number, 
be  adds,  was  afterwards  doubled,  by  the  election  of  the  ciirise, 
when  the  accession  of  the  Sabines  took  placa  Nearly  all  the 
Roman  historians  agreed  as  to  this  fact,  though  some  said  that 
the  addition  then  made  to  the  Senate  was  of  50,  and  not  100 
members.  (^^)  Nevertheless,  Livy  knows  nothing  of  the  increase 
of  the  Senate  under  Tatius,  and  describes  it  as  still  composed  of 
only  100  members  at  the  accession  of  Numa.(^^)  These  fluctua- 
tions in  the  accounts  prove  that  no  certain  traditions  had  been 
preserved  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  primitive  Senate. 

Romulus  is  further  described  as  constituting  a  body-guard 
named  Celeres,  consisting  of  300  men,  ten  appointed  by  each 
curia  Their  name  was  either  derived  from  the  celerity  of  their 
motions,  or,  according  to  Valerius  Antias,  from  the  name  of 
their  leader.  (^^  Celer  is  likewise  the  name  given  to  the  person 
who  is  described  as  the  slayer  of  Remua('^ 

The  functions  of  the  king  are  described  by  Dionysius  as 
similar  to  those  of  the  early  Qreek  kings,  and  not  unlimited  like 
those  of  later  time&(^^  He  had  the  superintendence  of  all 
things  concerning  religion ;  he  was  supreme  commander  in  war, 
and  he  had  a  contentious  jurisdiction  in  questions  of  minor 


(13)  ii.  12.  B^ker,  ib.  p.  340,  considers  this  a  mere  arbitrary  calcula- 
tion, By  which  the  Senate  is  Drought  into  relation  with  the  three  tribes  and 
the  thirty  curis. 

(14)  iripi  n^v  TovTkty  6\iyov  ftiy  wAyrtQ  ol  wyypAifKiyriQ  rikc  'Pm/muc^C 
Ivropiat  ^vumfmviiKaeuf ;  ii.  7.  Plutarch,  Kom.  20,  describes  the  Senate  as 
increased  to  200  after  the  arriral  of  Tatius ;  in  Num.  2,  following  another 
account,  he  makes  it  consist  of  150  members,  at  the  accession  of  Numa. 
Compare  Becker,  ib.  p.  842. 

(15)  i.  17. 

(16)  Dion.  HaL  iL  13 ;  Liry,  i.  15 ;  Flut.  Bom.  26.  Compare  Becker, 
ib.  p.  239. 

(17)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  87.  Senr.  JEw,  xi.  n03,  sa^s:  'Quos  celeres  appi4- 
lavit  vel  a  celeritate,  to!  a  duce  CcltTt-,  ([ui  diritur  Bemum  occidisno,  in 
cujiis  f^tis  ricem  a  Bomulo  fi«-ri  tribumiH  oquitum  meruit.'  Plut.  Kom. 
10 ;  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  837—44.    Compare  S*  bweglcr,  ib.  p.  387,  n.  13. 

(iSJ  ii.  12 ;  Schwejiflor,  vol.  i.  p.  r>62.  Aristotle,  Pol.  iii.  14,  sayn  of  the 
0  reek  neroic  king :  ^rpaniyhQ  y6n  t/v  koI  cuacri^  6  /Sa^iXt^c  '^'^i  r^v  ^p^ 
Otoic  ttiffHoC'    Compare  Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  8-i. 
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importance.  He  convened  the  Senate,  and  presided  over  its 
proceedings  ;  when  thus  assembled,  it  could  decide  on  all  legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  administrative  afiairs  of  moment,  referred  to 
it  by  the  king,  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  its  decrees  into  effect 
The  king  likewise  could  convene  the  popular  assembly,  which 
voted  by  curiae,  and  had  the  power  of  appointing  magistrates,  of 
sanctioning  laws,  and  of  deciding  concerning  war  and  peace. 
Its  decisions,  however,  were  not  valid  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.('*)  The  king  administered  justice  publicly  in  the 
market-place,  accompanied  by  his  body-guard  of  300  celeres, 
and  by  twelve  lictors,  who  carried  each  a  bundle  of  rods  and  an 
axe,  for  corporal  pimishment  and  decapitation — punishments 
which  were  immediately  executed  in  sight  of  the  peopla(^ 

According  to  the  view  of  Dionysius^  the  civil  divisions  insti- 
tuted by  Romulus  likewise  sufficed  for  war.  The  captains  of 
tribes,  curis,  and  a  subordinate  division  of  decuriae,  mustered 
their  men  when  they  received  notice,  and  assumed  a  military 
command.(^*)  Plutarch,  however,  says  that  Romulus  instituted 
the  legion,  forming  it  of  3000  foot  and  300  horse,  which  numbers, 
after  the  junction  of  the  Sabines,  were  doubled.(^ 

The  colonial  system  of  Rome  is  further  traced  to  Romulus. 
He  is  described  as  having  introduced  a  humaner  treatment  of 
conquered  nations  than  that  practised  by  the  Greeks.  Instead 
of  putting  to  death  all  the  adult  males,  selling  the  rest  of  the 
population  for  slaves,  and  leaving  the  country  to  be  pastured 
only  by  sheep,  Romulus  introduced  the  usage  of  sending  Roman 


(19)  ii.  14.  Dionysiut  adds  that  in  bis  time  the  relations  of  the  Senate 
and  people  were  inverted  ;  ior  that  the  people  had  a  veto  on  the  decuuons 
of  the  Senate. 

(20)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  29.  Flutaivh.  Horn.  2C,  aaya  that  Bomulua  was 
attended  bv  lictort,  whose  name  wne  derived  I  rem  Ugart:  he  thinks  how- 
ever thnt  tne  ori|cinal  name  was  lilortttt  wh'wh  wai  derired  from  the  Greek 
Xttfvoyoi.  Lirj,  i.  8,  aaya  that  Komulus  assumed  twelve  lietort,  aa  a  mark 
of  am  licrity — the  number  Wing  taken  from  Iii>  twelve  mlturea;  or,  aa  Livj 
tliink>  more  probable,  they  were  imiuiie«l  t'ri»iji  tlie  Etruacana,  whose  king, 
eL*i*it'd  l>y  the  twelve  populi,  had  a  licior  for  each. 

(21)  lb. 

{22)  Kom.  13,20.  He  derives  the  name  legion  from  ita  being  rom- 
p«*tid  of  picked  men  (ktyalbtt).    Compare  Varro,  de  L.  L.  r.  87|  tL  60. 
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colonists  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  territory,  and  of  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  population  undisturbecL(^  The  colonial  and  municipal 
system  of  Rome,  by  which  conquered  countries  were  incorporated, 
on  tolerably  advantageous  terms,  with  the  paramount  state,  is 
regarded  by  Dionysius  as  constituting  a  great  superiority  in  the 
policy  of  the  Romans  over  that  of  the  Greeks.  (^) 

The  religious  institutes  of  the  Romans  likewise  excite  the 
admiration  of  Dionysiua  There  are  in  the  Roman  ritual  no 
unmoral  ceremonies  and  practices,  such  as  abound^,  in  the  Qreek 
religion ;  moreover,  the  Roman  theology  is  free  from  the  dis- 
gusting and  mischievous  legends  about  the  gods,  which  form  so 
large  a  part  of  that  of  Greece.  Even  when  foreign  rites  are 
admitted  into  Rome,  they  are  so  regulated  and  purified,  that 
their  evil  effect  is  neutralized.  Dionysius  admits  that  some  of 
the  religious  legends  of  the  Greeks  have  a  good  tendency,  and 
have  been  invented  with  a  view  to  utility ;  but  his  general 
judgment  of  them  is  not  more  favourable  than  that  of  an  Epicu- 
rean philosopher ;  whereas  he  considers  the  Roman  religion  as 
founded  on  sound  moral  principles,  and  as  conducive  to  the 
general  welfara  This  wise  and  beneficial  system  he  represents 
as  due  to  Romulus  ;  to  whose  foundation  are  likewise  referred 
the  ample  provisions  made  for  the  performance  of  sacerdotal 
functions  and  the  service  of  the  god&  Dionysius  particularly 
adverts  to  the  corporate  rites  of  the  curi®,  and  their  simple 
banquets,  which  were  preserved  until  his  time  in  their  primitive 
and  unadorned  styla(^')  He  adds  that  Numa,  and  some  of  the 
subsequent  kings,  developed  and  increased  the  religious  institu- 
tions created  by  Romulus ;  but  that  the  basis  of  the  entire 
system  was  laid  by  the  founder  of  the  state.(^     The  institution 

• 

(33)  According  to  LiTy,  i.  11,  the  mild  tre«tinciit  of  Antemns,  and  ita 
adniinition  to  the  riffhte  of  Bommn  citizenship,  is  due  to  the  inflaenoe  of 
Hernilia.  the  wife  of  Bomulufl,  who  intercedes  in  their  behalf. 

(34)  I>ion.  Hal.  ii.  16-7. 

(3.',)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  18 — 23.    He  says  of  the  sacrifices  instituted  by 

Eoinulu^y  mv  a\  irXtiierat  iti/uvov  tittf  rij^  KtiO'  iifia^  ifXiciac*  ''  '^^ /<i}  wa9a%^ 
Kara  rbv  ipxaiov  lirtTtXov/upai  rpSirov  ;  C.  2>i. 

(3^)  11>.  c.  23.  The  remarks  of  Dionysius  in  c.  19,  upon  the  immoral 
Greek  Icginds  oonoeming  the  gods,  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Bepuhlic  of 
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of  the  Vestal  virgins  was  attributed  by  some  writers  to  Romulus, 
though  others  gave  it  to  Numa.  In  either  case  it  must,  con- 
sistently with  the  story  of  Rhea  Silvia,  be  supposed  to  have  been 

t  continued  or  transferred  from  Alba.(^ 

\  Romulus  is  further  presented  to  us  as  making  wise  ordinances 

not  only  for  constitutional  and  public  law,  but  also  for  private 
and  domestic  relations.  Of  these  ordinances,  some  were  in  writing, 
but  the  majority  were  mere  unwritten  rules,  which  afterwards 
became  legal  usages.(^  Dionysius  describes  him  as  recognising 
the  truth,  that  no  state  can  enjoy  tranquillity  unless  the  private 
lives  of  its  citizens  are  well  regulated.  The  marriage  law  of  the 
Romans,  and  their  law  concerning  pcUria  potestas,  are  referred 
to  his  institution,  and  favourably  compared  with  the  correq>onding 
laws  of  the  Greek&  No  marriage,  says  Dionysius,  was  dissolved 
at  Rome  until  the  year  523  u.a  (231  RC),  when  Spurius 
Carvilius  was  compelled  by  the  censors  to  divorce  his  wife  on 
account  of  her  barrenne8s.(^     Plutarch  likewise  considers  it  as 

Flato,  and  in  other  Greek  philoeoohers.  See  Grote,  toI.  i.  p.  557 — ^90. 
The  Classen  of  Greek  legends  whien  Dionysius  excepts  from  ois  censure 
are :  1,  those  that  explain  operations  of  nature  in  allegories ;  2.  those  which 
afford  consolation  in  misfortune ;  S,  those  which  remove  fears  and  mental 
perturbations,  and  imrge  the  mind  of  unsound  opinions  ;  c.  20.  Poljbius, 
tL  56,  likewise  speaks  with  high  praise  of  the  attention  psid  by  the  Komans 
to  relij^on.  whicn  he  considers  as  an  imposture  contrived  by  wise  men  for 
restraining  the  evil  passions  of  the  multitude,  tl  pAv  ydf  i^**  ^^f^y  dt^pmr 
iroXirtvyui  9wrayayiXr  (he  says),  i^ttc  M^p  ^  dtmytaioc  6  roiovroc  rpowoC' 
Compare  Strabo,  L  2,  §  8.  Polybius  speaks  of  the  excellent  moral  effects 
of  the  religious  system  of  the  Bomans,  compared  with  the  neglect  of 
religion  amon^  the  Greeks.  Lucretius,  however,  in  deploring  the  evil 
effects  of  religion,  makea  no  exception  in  favour  of  lus  own  country. 

(37)  Plut.  Rom.  22;  Num.  d.  10;  Camill.  20.  Tarpeia  is  a  Vestal 
virgin  in  Propert.  iv.  4;  Yarro.  L.  L.  v.  41.  Liv^t  i.  20,  ascribes  their 
foundation  to  Numa :  '  Vinnnes  Vests  legit,  Alb4  oriundum  sacerdotium,  et 
genti  conditoris  hand  alienum.*  Dionvsius,  ii.  66,  considers  the  point  as 
to  the  institution  of  Vestals  doubtful :  ne  believes  that  Bomulus  made  a 
provision  for  the  worship  of  Vesta,  but  abstained  from  establishing  any 
vir^  priestesses  of  the  goddess,  because,  if  any  one  of  them  broke  her 
vow  of  cliawtity.  he  would  not,  f\rom  the  rccoll«'ction  of  his  mother,  have 
been  n\Av  t«»  inftict  upon  her  the  proper  puiiisliTiieiit.  The  prevailing  idea 
wa.«  tlist  Numa,  as  the  pnncipal  religious  fouiid(*r.  instituted  the  Vestal 
virpiis.    See  Srhweffler,  lb.  p.  514,  n.  1. 

(2S)  1  >iMn.  Hal.  11. 21.  He  aftemardii  s]>c:ils  of  the  lOie/iW  n  coi  v6fM 
of  Komiilus.  which  were  handed  down  to  Kuma  ;  ii.  63. 

(29)  1  different  dates  for  the  first  divore«*  srr  (riven  by  other  authors,  but 
the  difliTeuce  amoants  only  to  a  few  years :  see  Fischer,  ad  Ann.  62$, 
p.  82. 

VOL  I.  ZZ 
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a  peculiarity  of  the  legislation  of  Romulus  that  there  was 
no  special  punishment  for  parricide ;  experience,  however,  he 
remarks,  proved  that  the  lawgiver  wa3  right,  for  no  parricide 
was  committed  at  Rome  for  nearly  600  years ;  L.  Hostius,  after 
the  Second  Punic  War,  having  been  the  first  who  is  reported  to 
have  been  guilty  of  this  crime-C^)  Romulus,  moreover,  looking 
to  the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  body,  interdicted  the  citizens 
from  all  mechanical  and  sedentary^arts,  which  he  left  to  foreigners 
and  slaves,  and  confined  them  to  agriculture  and  military 
pursuita  Hence,  instead  of  leaving  the  country  to  be  cultivated 
by  serfs,  and  collecting  the  citizens  into  the  town,  like  the  Lace- 
dsBmonians,  he  caused  the  citizens  to  till  the  land  during  peace, 
coming  into  the  town  every  ninth  day  (on  the  nundinse)  for  their 
market ;  and  to  serve  as  soldiers  during  war.('^)  As,  however, 
in  other  ancient  customs^  different  origins  were  assigned  for  the 
nundiuae :  some  ascribed  its  institution  to  Servius  TuUius,  while 
others  said  that  it  began  in  the  memorial  rites  ofiered  by  the 
plebeians  to  the  soul  of  the  same  king.(^ 


^  (^)  Flut.  Bom.  22.  Nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  this  L.  Hontins. 
Dion.  Hal.  iv.  62,  speaks  of  a  certain  M.  Atilins,  who  was  punished  for 
parricide  by  Tarqmnius  Superbus ;  he  was  sewn  np  in  a  bull's  hide  and 
tlirown  into  the  sea.  Compare  Bein,  Criminalrecht  aer  Bomer,  p.  401, 453. 
The  law  imposing  this  peculiar  punishment  on  parricides  was  doubtless 
very  ancient^  S^  Scriptor  ad  Herenn.  i.  18 :  Et  lex,  qui  parentem  necasse 
mdicatus  erit,  nt  is  obrolutus  et  oblisatos  corio,  derehatur  in  profluentem. 
Compare  the  remark  above,  on  the  long  abstinenoe  from  sanguinary  civil 
ocmflicta. 

(^i)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  28 ;  cf.  rii.  68.  The  earl^  Bomans  were  what  the 
6rc«lcs  called  avravpyol ;  that  is  to  say,  they  resided  on  their  own  land, 
and  cultivated  it  by  tlieir  own  labour,  and  tnat  of  their  sons,  without  re- 
sorting to  the  use  of  slaves.  Compare  the  verses  of  Euripides,  Orest. 
017—20. 

4XXoc  ^  Apavrdc  Aiyt  rfi*  lytn^riof 

liopfv  fUy  o6k  f  Sftfwoct  ^v^pccoc  ^  <&v^, 

6\iyaKic  derv  gdyopac  xfMitv«tf v  k^kXot^ 

avrovpybct  Mirtp  cai  /iiyoi  vtiCowrt  y^y. 

This  state  of  thin^  was  generally  considered  advantageous.  Thucydides, 
however,  re<*kons  it  a  disadvantajg^  of  the  Pi>IoiK>nne8ians  for  military  pur- 
poses that  thev  are  a^rovftyoii  i.  141.  Compare  Xen.  Oecon.  6,  §  4,  for 
the  mcaniiii:  of  the  word.  Concerning  the  otrov/iy/a  of  the  early  Bomans, 
see  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  10,  27 ;  x.  17,  19,  48 ;  Pint.  Cat.  Maj.  2. 

(32)  ITarum  originem  <^uidam  Bomulo  assi^nant,  quem  oommunicato 
regno  ciini  T.  Tatio,  sacrificiis  et  sodalitatibns  institutis,  nundinas  quoquc 
adjeeiMi*  commemorant;  aicut  Tuditanus  aifij-mat.    Sed  Cassius  Servium 
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§  2  Such  are  the  general  measures  of  legislation  and 
political  organization  which  are  ascribed  to  Romulus.  He  is 
further  said  to  have  commenced  his  reign  by  taking  steps  for 
increasing  the  numbers  of  his  new  settlement  He  made  an 
ordinance  compelling  every  man  to  rear  all  the  male  children, 
and  the  first-born  of  the  female  ;  and  he  prohibited  the  killing 
of  infants,  unless  they  were  imperfectly  formed(^  He  likewise 
opened  an  asylum  for  refugees  from  foreign  states  ;  the  place  of 
which,  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  was  shown  in  later  time&(^)  The 
original  colonists  from  Alba  are  stated  by  Dionysius  to  have  been 
3000  footmen  and  300  horsemen ;  by  Plutarch  to  have  con- 
sisted only  of  1000  families.  ('^) 

The  reception  of  refugees  in  the  asylum  (like  the  transporta- 
tion of  convicts  to  Australia  in  our  own  time)  disturbs  the  natural 
proportion  of  the  two  sexes,  and  produces  a  community  in  which 
the  men  preponderate.^^    Hence  Romulus  sends  round  envoys  to 


Tulliom  fecisse  nundinas  dicit,  ut  in  urbem  ex  agru  conTeDirent,  urbanas 
nuticasqae  res  ordinaturi.  Geminus  ait  diem  nundinaruin  exactui  jam 
regibos  ooepisse  oelebrari;  quia  pleriqne  de  plebe,  repetiU  Serrii  TuUii 
memoriA,  parentareDt  ei  in  nundinia,  cm  rei  etiam  Varro  conaentit ;  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  16.  In  this  passage,  Sempronius  Tuditanos  (Kraiise,  p.  178)  and 
Tanusius  Geminus  seem  to  be  meant.  Conoeming  Cassius,  see  Xrause, 
p.  167,  n. 

(J3)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  16. 

(34)  Dion.  Hal.  ib. ;  Plut.  Rom.  9 ;  Ltry,  i.  8,  ef.  ii.  1.  Dionysius,  de- 
sirous of  enooblinff  the  origin  of  Borne,  represents  the  asylum  as  destined 
for  the  reception  oTpolitiod  refugees,  diiTen  from  home  by  the  oppression 
of  despots  or  oligarcns :  Liry  howerer  is  less  tender  of  the  early  reputation 
of  his  country :  '  £0  ex  finitimis  populis  turba  omnis  sine  discrimine,  liher 
an  tervmt  scsel,  arida  norarum  rerum  perfugit;'  i.  8 ;  also  Slrabo,  t.  8,  §  2, 
to  the  same  effect ;  and  Grid,  Fast.  lii.  4^9—84.  Liry  rationalixes  the 
term  yfjytvtlt,  applied  to  the  primitire  population  of  certain  states,  by 
referring  it  to  their  obscure  and  lowly  ori^ :  '  Vetere  eonsilio  condentium 
urben.  qui.  obscuram  atque  bumilem  coociendo  ad  se  roultitudinem,  natam 
e  torHk  sibi  prolem  ementiebantur.'  Thucrdides  in  like  manner  rational* 
ixen  tbe  belief  of  the  Athenians  in  their  being  ttMx^oMt,  by  say  ins  that 
the  barrennosn  of  the  soil  of  Attica  rendered  the  country  unattractiTe  to 
strangers,  and  thus  caused  the  popvilation  to  be  stationary;  i.  2.  Compare 
Harpocrat.  in  avroj(^AMwr.  Concerning  the  supptHM-d  localityof  the  Asylum 
— irtitr  'luo*  Ihco$ — see  Becker.  Tol.  i.  p.  410 ;  and  gcneially,  SchwegUr* 
i.  1.  p.  461*,  |4;&.    Abore,  p.  867. 

(3.'>)  ^^^'n-  I^<^*  i-  ^*  ^i*  Ss  ^^^'  ^0">*  ^• 

(36)  J.itii  ft**  Romana  adeoerat ralida,  ut nii1ib«>t  6nitinarura  ciritatum 

bollo  par  vi^cx  ;    sed,  penuri4  mulierum,  homini^  irt:it4*m  duratura  magni- 

tudo  erat.  quippe  quibus  nee  domi  spes  prolis,  net*  cum  finitimis  connubU 

e«sc*nt ;  Livy,  1.  9. 

BE  2 
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the  neighbouring  cities,  inviting  them  to  give  their  daughters  in 
marriage  to  the  Romans.  His  proposals  are  rejected,  and  he 
accordingly  resorts  to  stratagem  for  effecting  his  piurposa  He 
institutes  a  festival  called  Consualia  (which  continued  to  bo 
celebrated  in  later  times),  ^^  and  invites  the  neighbouring 
people  to  the  amusement'  On  a  signal  given  by  himself,  the 
unmarried  women  are  seized,  and  detained  as  wives  for  the 
Bomans.(^  Other  causes  were  found  for  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
women;  some  considered  it  as  an  intentional  provocative  to 
war,  and  some  thought  that  it  was  intended  to  bring  about  a 
reciprocity  of  marriages  with  the  neighbouring  statea(^^  Ac- 
cording to  Fabius  Pictor,  the  event  occurred  in  the  fourth  month 
after  the  foundation  of  the  city.  Others  assigned  it  generally  to 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Romulus ;  but  Cnseus  Qellius,  the 
historian,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Qracchi,  placed  it  in  the 
fourth  year.(^     There  were  also  different  accounts  of  the  number 


(37)  rj)v  ik  T6rt  rf  'Pm/ivX^  xaBttpiBtieatf  Upr^  In  §mI  ci'c  ii^  dyovrtc 
*Pmfudoi  iariXow,  KvvcoviXia  KoXouyrtt ;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  31.  DioDysius 
however  had,  in  a  former  place,  attributed  the  origin  of  this  festival  to 
Eranderand  the  Arcadians,  1.  3d ;  above,  p.  288  n.  68.  Cio.  Hep.  ii.  7 ;  Livy, 
i.  9,  and  Grid,  Fast.  iii.  199,  ascribe  the  institution  of  the  Consualia  to 
Bomulus.    Compare  Schwegler,  i.  1,  p.  471 — 6. 

(38)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  30-1 ;  Livy,  i.  9 ;  Plut.  Eom.  14-5 ;  Cic.  Hep.  ii.  7 ; 
Virg.  Mn.  viiL  636  ;  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  179—200 ;  De  Art.  Am.  i.  101—30. 
Compare  Schwegler,  i.  1,  p.  460—468.  Liry  gives  the  terms  of  the 
measaiee  of  Bomulus  to  the  cities,  their  answers,  and  the  words  which 
he  used  in  order  to  calm  the  anger  of  the  ravished  virerins.  The  latter 
eondude  with  the  following  passage:  'Siepe  ex  injuri&  postmodum 
grmtiam  ortam;  eoque  melioribus  usuras  vins,  (}uod  adnisurus  pro  so 
quiscjoe  sit,  ut,  quum  suam  vioem  functus  officio  sit,  parentum  etiam 
natriMue  expleat  desiderium.*  The  last  words  recaf  the  sentiment 
oemutiudlj  expressed  by  Piopertius : 

'  Fungere  matemis  vicibus,  pator;  ilia  meorum 

Omnis  erit  oollo  turba  ferenda  tuo. 
Oscula  cum  dederis  tua  fleutibus,  adjice  matris. 
Tota  domus  coepit  nunc  onus  esse  tuum.' — iv.  11,  76-8. 


(39)  According  to  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  81,  the  advocates  of  the  latter  opinion 


Sabiiionim  juvcntute  per  lasciviara' sc<>rta  rapcrcntur,  coDcursu  hominum 
rixa  ae  pro]>e  pnelium  fuit;  parv&que  ex  re  ad  rebellionem  spectare 
re«»  vidt»)»aiur." 

(40)  Pint.  Horn.  14;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  31.    Concerning  Cn.  Gellius,  see 
Krauso,  p.  202. 
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of  the  ravished  women :  one  fixed  it  at  thirty,  and  made  them 
the  eponyms  of  the  thirty  curi^d ;  when  this  small  number  was 
in  the  legend,  the  motive  of  increasing  the  population  had  not 
been  invented ;  afterwards,  the  numbers  of  527,  or  683,  or  800, 
were  selected,  in  order  to  agree  better  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  story.(**)  Hersilia — who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was 
the  wife  of  Romulus,  and,  according  to  others,  of  Hostilius,  the 
grandfather  of  king  Tullus  Hostilius — is  reported  to  have  been 
among  these  Sabine  women.(^  Certain  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  marriage — ^which  supposed  the  bride  to  be  taken  against 
her  will  to  her  husband  s  house — and  particularly  the  cry  of 
Talaaaio,  which  was  customary  on  that  occasion — were  derived 
from  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines.(^) 

§  3  The  outrage  thus  committed  by  the  Romans  roused 
the  anger  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  particularly  of  Caeninay 
AntemnsB,  and  Crustumerium,  which  prepared  to  attack  Rome, 
and  attempted  to  induce  the  more  powerful  Sabine  nation  to  join 
in  the  war.(^)  Romulus  speedily  marched  against  the  people  of 
Csenina:  he  defeated  them,  killed  their  king  Acron  with  his  own 
hand^  and  stripped  o£f  his  arms,  which  he  dedicated  as  spolia  opima 


(41)  Iajj,  i.  18,  who  saji  tliAt  the  euri»  were  named  after  Uie  Sabine 
women,  thinks  that  a  selection  must  hare  been  made,  either  according  to 
their  age  or  rank,  or  by  lot.  Flut.  Num.  14.  Valerias  Antias  fixed  the 
number  at  627 ;  Juba  at  G83,  which  is  the  number  adopted  by  Dionysius, 
ii.  ao.  The  number  of  *  nearly  800'  is  giren  by  Plut.  Comn.  Thet.  et 
Kom.  6 ;  but  it  appears  to  be  an  enor  of  memory  for  '  nearly  yOO/  and  tc 
allude  to  the  numoer  683. 

(4a)  Plut  Rom.  14-18 ;  Litt,  i.  11 ;  Orid,  Met  xir.  820^1. 
Pionysius,  ii.  45.  makes  Hersilia  the  leader  of  the  Sabine  women,  who  go 
as  ambassadors  to  their  countrymen.  Compare  Plut.  Itom.  19 ;  Senr.  ad 
^n.  riii.  638.    Other  passages  are  collected  by  Schwegler,  i.  1,  p,  478. 

(43)  See  Liry,  i.  9  ;  Plut.  Rom.  15 ;  Victor  de  Vir.  HI.  c.  2 ;  Senr. 
JEu.  1.  651.  As  in  other  instances,  however,  the  explanations  of  the  name 
TalasHiiis  or  Talassio  were  fluctuating  and  discordant  Sea  this  point 
well  rx plained  in  Schwegler,  p.  470. 

(44)  Dionysius  thinks  that  the  Rape  oC  tlio  Sabinea  was  a  mere  pretext, 
and  that  the  jealousy  of  these  towns  at  tlu-  growing  ipeatness  of  Rome 
%^  a>  tli«  rt*al  cause  of  the  war ;  ii.  32.  TliU  is  an  imitation  of  Thueydides* 
%^  h<>  l»<lii*rcs  that  the  power  of  Agumciuiion,  and  not  the  rape  of  Helen,  is 
tlu*  c.iu^e  of  the  Trojan  war ;  i.  9.  The*  p:i>!ta;;f  of  Dion.  Hal.  iL  82*3,  and 
a  |>ait  of  34  is  repeated  in  an  excerpt  of  ^icolaus  Damaaoenua,  Fraipu. 
llk>t.  C>r.  Tol.  iiL  p.  411. 
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in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretriu&(^^  Henoe  arose  the  custom, 
when  the  Boman  general  slew  the  hostile  general,  of  dedicating 
his  spoils  in  this  temple.  The  events  however^  happened  only 
twice  in-^  Roman  history  after  the  deed  of  Romulus ;  viz.,  once 
when  Cornelius  Cossus  slew  the  Yeientine  king  Tolumnius,  and 
again  when  Marcellus  slew  a  king  of  the  Gauls.(^  Romulus 
then  turned  his  arms  against  Antemns ;  and  having  reduced 
this  town,  he  returned  with  the  spoil  to  Rome,  his  army  pre- 
ceding him  in  a  triumphal  procession ;  and  this  was  the  ori^n 
of  the  Roman  Triumph,  so  celebrated  in  later  time&(^^  Romulus 
made  these  towns  Roman  colonies,  by  sending  three  hundred 
Roman  colonists  into  each,  and  confiscating  one-third  of  the 
land  for  their  use ;  while  he  removed  three  thousand  of  their 
citizens  to  Rome,  and  included  them  in  the  tribes  and  curi».(^ 
Similar  measures  were  adopted  towards  Crustumerium.(^^ 

§  4  In  consequence  of  these  successes  of  Romulus,  some 
towns'  voluntarily  constituted  themselves  Roman  colonies,  and 
Csdlius,  an  Etruscan  general,  came  with  his  army  to  Rome, 
where  he  settled  on  the  Caelian  hill,  thus  called  after  his  name. 
Both  the  name  and  the  time  of  this  Etruscan  auxiliary  are 
fluctuating  and  imfixed.(^  The  Sabines,  however,  being  a 
powerful  nation,  resolve  to  avenge  the  injuiy  done  them,  and 
prepare  for  war.    They  assemble  at  Cures,  and  elect  Titus  Tatius, 


(45)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  83^;  Lirj,  i.  10 ;  Pint.  Rom.  16.  The  elegj  of 
Fropmrt.  ir.  10,  if  an  aZrioy  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretriiis,  similar  to 
those  in  Ovid's  Fasti.  Compare  Schwegler,  p.  461.  Kiebuhr,  Hist. 
Tol.  i.  p.  229,  says  that  the  Greek  name  of  Acron  '  is  a  proof  how  late 
Pelas^an  reooUeotions  were  retained  in  the  legends.*  There  is,  however, 
no  evidence  that  the  name  is  derived  from  an  ancient  tradition ;  it  may 
have  been  introdooed  from  some  late  Grecian  source.  The  enlargement 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feietrius  by  Ancus  Marcius  is  mentioned  in 
Livy,  i.  33. 

(46)  See  Livy,  ii.  20 ;  Epit.  xx. ;  Pint.  Marcell.  8 ;  Virg.  -fin.  ri. 
856--^,  cum  Sorv.  Festus,  in  opima  spolia,  p.  186. 

(47)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  34,  who  says  that  Koiniilus  was  conveyed  in 
a  clmriot  drawn  by  four  horses.  Hntarch.  Rom.  16,  corrects  him,  re- 
marking that  cither  Tarquin  the  elder,  or  rublicola.  first  introduced  this 
practii*e,  and  that  all  the  triumphal  statues  of  Komulus  represent  him 
on  foot. 

(48)  Il>.  c.  35. 

(49)  lb.  :W ;  Livy,  1. 11 ;  Pint.  Eom.  17. 
(50}  Soe  bilow,  § 81, 
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king  of  Cures,  as  the  federal  general.('^)     Romulus,  on  the  other 
hand,  fortifies  the  heights  of  Rome ;  and  he  is  joined  by  an 
Etruscan  leader,  named  Lucumo,  who  is  by  some  writers  dis- 
tinguished from  Caelius,  and  by  others  confounded  with  him.(*^ 
With  this  reinforcement,  the  army  of  Romulus  consists  of  20,000 
foot  and   800  horse;   opposed  to  a  force  of  25,000  foot  and 
nearly  1000  horse.  (^)     Tatius  marches  to   Rome,    and  finds 
everything  ready  for  his  reception.     Being  baffled  in  his  attempt 
to  surprise  the  town,  he  gladly  avails  himself  of  a  treasonable 
offer  to  open  the  gate  of  the  Capitol  to  him,  and  then  follows  the 
well-known  story  of  Tarpeia.     This  incident  appears  to  have 
been  narrated  in  detail  by  Fabius  Pictor,  and  Cincius,  the  two 
earliest  historians;    they  agreed    in   describing  Tarpeia  as  a 
traitress,   who   bargained  for  the  golden   bracelets  which   the 
Sabine  soldiers  bore  on  their  left  arms,  and  was  fatally  deceived 
by  an  evasive  interpretation  of  the  compact,  true  to  its  letter, 
but  false  to  its  intention.(*^)     L.  Piso,  however,  desirous  of  saving 
the  honour  of  Tarpeia,  gave  a  different  version  of  the  story.     He 


(51)  The  stories  respecting  the  origio  of  the  Sabine  nation,  and  of 
their  town  Cures,  are  narrated  by  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  48-9,  and  are  of  the  same 
fabulous  character  as  other  foundation  legends. 

(5a)  Dion.  ITal.  ii.  87,  42,  43,  and  Cio.  de  Rep.  ii.  8,  distinguish 
between  Cvlius  and  Lucumo.  Varro,  L.  L.  r.  46,  identifies  them. 
Propertius  seems  to  agree  with  Dionysius  and  Cicero  in  making  Lucumo 
the  auxiliary  of  Bomulus  against  the  Sabinet.  In  one  place  he  is  called 
Lucmo,  in  another  Lucomeoius : 

Prima  nleritus  |)osuit  tentoria  Lucmo. — it.  1,  29. 
£t  tu,  Soma,  meis  tribuisti  pfsnnia  Tuscis, 

Unde  hodie  ricus  nomina  Tuscus  habei. 
Tempore  quo  sociis  renit  Lucomedius  armia, 

Atque  biabina  feri  contudit  arma  TatL — it.  2,  49 — 62. 

(53)  Dion.  Ual.  ii.  87. 

(54)  Kal  ahi^^  it(  |iiy  ^Jtfit^c  n  mU  Kiytctoc  Jp^fO90tif,  tpmc  tMpxtrm  rAp 
|UiXi'ft»»',  ke.;  Dion.  Hal.  iL  38.  After  desc-ribiug  the  bargain  mitn  Tatiua, 
Ihonjsiiis  continues :  l^XP*  1^^  '4  r^ifrmy  •Wftfipotnai  irilync  st  *Pmftmimm 
wvjypoft'i^,  iv  t'k  roJc  6*rfpo»»  Xtyyiiy^ic  e^x  »tioKoyvi»m,  He  then  introducea 
the  variation  of  Piso,  and  adds:  ^k  ik  wtpi  toy  ^a^Uoy  rt  tml  Ki'ycMy  eMiv 
ro€Ot*T**y  Xiyoi^ot  ytyoyiytu — r^  ^  iC^k  i^wayrtf  waXty  6^90^  ypafcywi;  0.89. 
Oirid,  Fii^t.  i.  JOl.  adopts  the  common  storjr  that  she  bi*trajed  her  oouatiy 
fttr  the  rake  of*  the*  Sabine  armlets. .  F«*stuii,  in  TaquMie.  p.  3(9,  speaks  of 
the  aprrotiiont.  but  not  of  its  breach.  He  atldii  tlmt  Tatius  stipulated  tJiat 
tlie  f^Xr  tlir>iii;h  which  the  Sabines  had  b«*en  ndiiiiit«*d  bv  Tarpeia,  ahoiild 
always  l»e  ojumi  to  them.    Tbia  ^odes  to  the  l*ortu  l^audaiiA. 
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represented  her  as  wishing  to  deceive  the  Sabines,  and  as  bar- 
gaining for  their  shields;  but  the  messenger  whom  she  sends 
to  Bomulus  betrays  her,  and  reveals  her  intention  to  Tatiua. 
Both  accounts  however  described  her  as  having  died  on  this 
occasion,  and  as  having  been  buried  on  the  Capitol,  near  the 
rock  which  bore  her  name;  and  even  in  the  Augustan  age, 
annual  rites  were  performed  at  her  tomb.(^^)     Other  local  legends 


(55)  IHon.  Hal.  ii.  88—40;  Livy,  L  11 5  Varro,  dc  L.  L.  r.  41. 
According  to  Flat.  Horn.  18,  the  remains  of  Tarpeia  were  transported 
elsewhere,  when  Tarquin  dedicated  the  Capitol  to  Jupiter.  Dionysioa 
thinks  that  the  honours  paid  to  the  memory  of  Tarpeia  are  a  proof  that 
Piso's  is  the  true  story ;  for  if  she  had  really  been  a  traitress,  her  body 
would  have  been  cast  out  unburied,  as  an  example  to  all  who  might  desire 
to  betray  their  country.  This  version  is  likewise  alluded  to  by  Liry,  ib. 
'  Sunt  qui  earn  ex  pacto  tradendi  quod  in  sinistris  manibus  esset,  directo 
anna  petisse  dicant;  et  fraude  visam  agere,  auA  ipsam  peremptam 
mercede.'  Fropertius,  iv.  4,  represents  Tarpeia  as  a  traitress,  who  is  in 
love  with  Tatius,  and  stipulates  for  his  hand  as  the  reward  of  her  treason. 
He  gives  a  different  turn  to  the  conclusion  of  the  story. 

'  Frodiderat  portsque  fidem,  patriamque  jacentem ; 

Kubendique  petit,  quem  relit  ipsa,  diem. 
At  Tatius  (neque  enim  sceleri  dedit  hostis  honorem) 

Kube,  ait,  et  regni  scande  cubile  mei. 
Dixit,  et  ingestis  comitum  superobruit  armis, 

Hec,  virgo,  officiis  dos  erat  apta  tuis. 
A  duce  Tarpeio  mons  est  cognomen  adeptus. 

O  vigil,  injustae  prsmia  sortis  habes.' — v.  89 — 94. 

This  termination  agrees  with  the  verses  of  Simylus  in  Flut.  Eom.  17. 
SpuriusTarpeius  isaescribed  as  the  commander  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  father 
Of  Tarpeia,  m  Livy,  i.  11.  Flutarch,  Bom.  17,  adopts  this  account,  and 
rejects  the  idea  of  some,  that  Tarjpeia  herself  had  the  charge  of  the  Cajiitol, 
a  supposition  (says  Plutarch)  which  would  represent  Bomulus  as  destitute 
of  common  sense:  *»c  *vioc  Xiyovctv  tOiiOti  toy  *Pw/it;Xoy  dwoitun^oyrt^. 
We  may  compare  with  this  the  remark  of  Herodotus  upon  the  Trojan 
legend  of  Helen ;  which  he  rejects  because  he  thinks  that  Priam  and  bis 
kinsmen  would  have  been  insane  if  they  had  allowed  the  siege  of  Troy  to 
last  for  ten  years,  provided  they  could  at  any  moment  have  put  an  end 
to  it  by  the  surrender  of  Helen ;  ii.  120.  According  to  Juba,  Sulpiciua 
Galba  related  that  Tarpeius  was  prosecuted  by  Bomulus  for  treachery. 
Plut.  Bom.  17.  This  Sulpicius  Galba  seems  to  be  the  grandfather  of  the 
Emperor  Galba,  who,  according  to  Suet.  Galb.  8,  multiplioem  neo 
incuriosam  historian!  edidit.  His  lifetime  would  liave  preceded  that  of 
Juba.  Anotht*r.  \\  holly  difierent,  story  was  that  Tarpeia  \^  as  the  daughter 
of  Tatius,  ami  having  been  ravished  by  Bomulus,  was  put  to  death  by  her 
father.  Tiii^  version  was  adopted  by  Anti^ouus,  \^h«)  was  prior  to 
Polybius:  IMiit.  ICoin.  17.    See  FragnuHist.  Gr.  v<»l.  iv.  i>.  3<)d. 

Clitoplion,  ill  liii«  ruXorue^,  told  a  story  of  Brennus.  a  (vallic  kin^,  per- 
suading i)eni<^>ni(*(\  a  woman  of  Bphesu^,  to  bi^tray  tlit*  town  to  him,  oa 
condition  of  lier  rtuH^ivin^  the  ornaments  and  ncckLict'S  of  the  women: 
\vherou[)on,  hii  hoidiers  overwhelm  her  with  gold.  Stob.  Flor.  x.  71 ;  PluU 
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were  likewise  connected  with  Tarpeia  and  the  Sabine  war.  Thus 
a  door  under  the  Capitol,  called  the  Porta  Pandcuna^  which  was 
always  kept  open,  was  referred  to  this  event  ;(^  a  hot  spring, 
moreover,  near  the  temple  of  Janus,  was  said  to  have  been  thrown 
up  by  the  god  Janus  in  order  to  stop  the  Sabines,  and  save  the 
Romans  from  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia.  (^^  Even  with  respect  to 
this  celebrated  event,  the  voice  of  legend  was  not  consistent; 
for  Simylus,  a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  described  Tarpeia  as  having 
betrayed  the  Capitol  to  a  king  of  the  Gauls,  of  whom  she  was 
enamoured.  (^ 

Although  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia  gives  to  the  Sabines  the 
possession  of  the  Capitol,  it  produces  no  decisive  result  Con- 
flicts ensue  between  the  hostile  armies,  in  one  of  which'  Mettus 
Curtius,  who  is  variously  represented  as  a  Roman  and  as  a 
Sabine,  is  with  difficulty  extricated  from  a  marsh,  which  re- 
ceived from  him  the  name  of  Locus  Curiiue,  Its  place  was 
afterwards  pointed  out  in  the  Forum.(^')     The  origin  of  the 

Farall.  c.  15 ;  Fras.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  307.  The  occasion  referred  to 
must  be  that  of  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Gauls  in  278  B.C. 
8ee  Livy,  xxxviii.  16.  The  CapitoliDC  was  Mipposed  to  have  been  originally 
called  the  Taqx^iaii  hill ;  Plut.  Kotn.  18;  Num.  7.    Above,  p.  288,  n.  71. 

(^6)  Festus,  p.  220,  S63»  and  other  passages  cited  by  Becker, 
vol.  1.  p.  119;  Schwegler,  ib.  p.  487.  The  door  seems  to  hare  been  in 
some  inaccessible  roclc — though  Herdonius  is  described  by  Dionystus, 
X.  14,  as  penetrating  through  thia  door  into  the  Capitol.  Polyvnoa,  Tiii.  25, 
refers  the  open  door  of  the  Capitol  to  the  Gallio  inraaion.  A  similar 
confusion  between  the  taking  of  tue  Capitol  by  the  Snbines.  and  the  capture 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  occurs  in  the  verses  of  Simylus,  below,  n.  58,  and 
in  the  legends  of  the  None  Caprotina*,  below,  p.  430. 

(57)  See  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  259-74;  Met.  xiv.  778-99;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  9; 
Senr.  JEn,  L  295,  viii.  361.  Compare  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  348*52,  who 
remarks  that  this  legend  of  the  hoi  spring  differs  from  the  received  story, 
in  supposing  that  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia  is  unsuecetsful,  and  that  the 
Sabines  do  not  penetrate  into  the  Capitol.  Such  inconsistenciefl  are» 
homever,  of  perpetual  occurrence  in  legendary  histofy. 

(58)  Plut.  Bom.  17.  Niebuhr,  Ilist.  vol.  i.  p.  230,  believes  that  he 
recovered  at  Bome  a  genuine  )K>pular  legend  concerning  Tarpeia,  whieh« 
as  he  says,  had  been  prenervt^d  for  twenty-five  centuries  in  tne  m<*uth  of 
the  common  people,  li  wouiii  be  desirable  that  the  exbteticc  <»f  this 
iiopular  legend  snould  l»e  vi-r.iifd  by  some  native  antiqunr}*,  wlio  would 
In*  more  likely  to  guard  a^MJtifit  deceit  than  a  foreigner.  All  ex|><'ri<'nr€ 
fontradicts  the  preiu*nati"n  of'  oral  tradition  for  anything  like  the  time 
mentioned  by  Nieliulir.     St  aliove  p.  98,  n.  3. 

(59)  Dion.  Hnl.  ii.  12.  ^avs  tliat  he  command4*d  tlie  ct*ntri*  of  the 
Boman  army.  He  is  a  ^^ll•ini»  leader,  according  to  Livv,  i.  IM:  Pint. 
Kom.  18 ;  Tiao,  ap.  A'arr.  dt  L.  L.  v.  149.    See  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  2SA,  319. 
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name  was  however  more  generally  referred  to  M.  Curtius,  who 
was  related  to  have  leaped,  armed,  and  on  horseback,  into  a 
chasm  in  the  Forum,  in  the  year  362  B.a,  nearly  four  centuries 
after  the  time  assigned  to  Romulu&(^  It  is  further  related, 
that  when  the  Roman  army  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way, 
Romulus  arrested  its  flight  by  vowing  a  temple  to  Jupiter; 
which  was  afterwards  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator-O 

§  5  While  the  conflict  is  still  undecided,  an  unexpected 
event  brings  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  nations^ 
The  Sabine  women  who  have  become  Roman  matrons  interpose 
between  the  combatants,  and  prevail  upon  them  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  According  to  the  more  poetical  and  probably  more 
ancient  form  of  the  story,  they  throw  themselves  between  the 
hostile  ranks,  and  implore  their  fathers  on  the  one  side,  their 
husbands  on  the  other,  to  sheath  their  swords  :(^^  according  to 
another,  and  probably  a  rationalized  version,  they  go  in  a  body 
to  the  Sabine  camp,  on  a  mission  of  peace,  >vith  Hersilia  at  their 
head,  as  their  oi]gan.(^)     Hereupon,  a  formal  treaty  is  made 


(6o)  See  Varr.  de  L.  L.  v.  148 ;  Liry,  vii.  C ;  Dion.  Hal.  xir.  20-1 ; 
Dio  Caits.  30,  toI.  i.  p.  2G,  ed.  Bckkcr.  Livy,  after  report inj^  the  belief 
'  laeum  Curtium  non  ab  autiquo  illo  T.  Tatu  milite  Curtio  Metto,  sed  ab 
boo  appellatum/  proceeds  to  make  the  following  remark,  which  detterrea 
the  attention  of  all  who  attempt  to  construct  aliistorical  narrative  out  of 
legendary  materials.  '  Cura  non  deesset,  si  qua  ad  rerum  via  inquirentem 
ferret ;  nunc  fam&  rerum  standum  est,  ubi  certam  derogat  vetustas  fidem, 
et  laeus  nomen  ab  hac  recentiore  insignitius  fabulft  est.'  Schwegler,  p.  484, 
n.  2,  thinks  that  the  story  of  Mettus  Curtius  is  a  prosaic  and  rationalised 
substitution  for  the  more  marvellous  legend  of  M.  Curtius  leaping  into 
the  chasm :  but  the  probability  is  that,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  they  are 
merely  independent  stories  invented  as  explanations  of  a  local  name,  the 
true  origin  of  which  was  unknown.  Another  explanation  is  reported  by 
Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  150,  via.,  that  the  name  was  derived  from  C.  Curtius  Philo, 
who  was  consul  with  M.  Genucius,  in  309  r.c.  (445  B.C.),  because  the 
place,  having  been  struck  with  liglituing,  was  fenced  in  during  his  consul- 
ship.  The  latter  explanation  han  nothing  marvellous ;  but  wedo  not  know 
whether  it  was  sufficiently  attested.     See  Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  397. 

(6i)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.50;  Livy.  i.  12;  Plut.  Kom.  18;  Ovid,  Fast,  vi.78.5. 
Tac.  Ann.  xv.  41.  Compare  Sih\vr:;l<T,  vol.  i. p.  4G3,  n.  8.  On  the  situatii^a 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  i>tator.  set*  Hecker.  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

(62)  Livy,  i.  13;  Plut.  lloia.  19;  Dio  Cass.  6,  vol.  i.  p.  6;  Ovid, 
Fast.  iii.  2IJ3--28. 

(63)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  44  6.  Cn  Gellius  the  historian,  Krause,  p.  20]  ; 
Appian,  Kom.  Hist.  i.  4.    The  cxprvseious  of  Cicero,  Hep.  li.  7  and  S,  are 
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between  the  two  nations,  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  Romulus 
and  Tatius  shall  be  joint  kings  of  the  Roman  people,  with  equal 
powers  and  honours ;  that  Rome  shall  retain  its  name,  and  that 
each  citizen  shall  be  called  a  Roman,  but  that  the  community, 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  called  Quirites,  from  the  Sabine  town  of 
Cures ;  and  that  the  Sabines  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  state, 
and  admitted  into  the  tribes  and  curiae.  (^)  According  to  some, 
the  place  where  this  treaty  was  concluded  received  the  name  of 
Comitium  ;  a  name  which  it  retained  in  later  times  (•*)  Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  holy  compact  was  ratified  upon  the  Sacra 
Via.(**)  Three  of  the  principal  Sabines,  Valerius  Volesus, 
Tullus  Tyrannus,  and  Mettus  Curtius,  remained  at  Rome  with 
Tatius,  and  received  honours,  which  were  enjoyed  by  their 
descendants.  (•^ 


ambicuous,  but  appear  to  imply  a  formal  embassy.  Tlie  very  words  which 
the  Sabine  women  addresned  to  the  combatants  are  given  by  Livy. 
Plutarrh  and  Dio  also  report  the  speech  of  Hersilia  in  the  same  situation. 
Dionysius  says  that  the  women  rvxovvai  Xoyov  itax^^  IKiruvoy  ittiyiieuc, 
c.  45  ;  but  he  does  not  detail  them  in  his  text.  A  8|>eei*h  of  Ilersilia  to 
Tatius  was  in  the  history  of  Gellius,  a  frainnent  of  which  is  preserved. 
Dionvsius  mentions  that,  aceordinf^  to  some  historians,  Hersilia  was  one  of 
the  ^binc  women  who  had  made  a  forced  marriage :  he  adds,  however, 
that  the  more  probable  version  (o5  ra  wiOay*ltraTa  yfUipotnt^)  represented 
her  as  having  stayed  voluntarily  with  a  single  daughter,  who  was  one  of  the 
ravishtnl  women,  c.  45.  Compare  Schwecfler.  p.  4A*3.  The  number  thirty 
was  sometimes  transferred  from  the  ravished  women  to  the  envoys ;  Dion. 
JIal.  ii.  47.  Varro  frave  the  aame  number  for  the  envoys  as  Valeriua 
Antias  for  the  ravished  momen,  viz.  527.  Dion.  llal.  ib.  The  words  of 
Cicero,  Kep.  ii.  8,  are  ambi^ous. 

(64)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  46 ;  Livy,  i.  13 ;  Plut.  Bom.  19 ;  Viri^.  iEn.  viii. 
639-41.  In  all  the  curiv  there  were  tables  sacred  to  Juno  Quiritia,  which 
had  been  instituted  by  Tatius,  and  remained  to  the  time  of  Dionjrsiua ; 
ii.  50.  A  diflerent  account  of  the  terms  on  %« hich  the  Sabines  were  incor- 
poratiHl  is  given  by  Servius,  i£n.  vii.  709 :  Post  Sabmanim  raptum,  et 
factum  inter  Komulum  et  Titum  Tatium  fcpdua,  rvcepti  in  urbem  8abini 
sunt ;  sed  hkc  \e^c  ut  in  omnibus  essent  cives  Romani,  exi*e|)tA  sufirafpi 
latione ;  nam  magistratus  non  crealwnt.  This  statement  has,  from  its  pre* 
cision,  an  appearance  of  bein^'  founded  on  authentic  testimony ;  but  the 
ap|>earance  is  delusive,  for.  a>  \*  piMved  by  nuroenHis  examples,  fiction  may 
he  as  precise,  and  as  full  ot  niitiuu*  details,  as  truth. 

(65)  Plut.  Rom.  19.     8iv  IkN  kcr,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 

(66)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  4<>;  l*Vst lu.  p.  290.  Servioa,  wEn.  viii.  Ci\,  s:iys 
there  were  statues  coniniemonitivr  of  thia  treaty  on  the  Sacni  Vhi;  that  of 
Romulus  towards  the  Pulutnuu,  that  of  Tatiua  towards  the  Rostra.  See 
Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  2lV, 

(67)  Dion.  Ual.  ii.  46. 
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The  debt  which  Rome  owed  to  the  Sabine  women  was  sup- 
posed to  be  commemorated  by  various  ancient  customa  Thus 
the  festival  of  Matronalia  was  believed  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Romulus  on  this  occasion  :(*®)  the  names  of  the  curias  were 
traced  to  the  thirty  envoys  to  Tatius  ;(*')  and  various  privileges 
of  the  Roman  matron  were  reported  to.  have  been  granted  as 
rewards  which  the  women  had  earned  by  this  patriotic  act('^ 

§  6  Two  new  hills  are  now  added  to  the  city,  the  Cselian 
and  the  QuirinaL  The  two  kings  had  concurrent  power,  but 
they  divided  their  jurisdiction ;  that  of  Romulus  extending  over 
the  Palatine  and  Caelian  hills,  that  of  Tatius  over  the  Capitol 
and  the  Quirinal.(^^)  The  place  of  common  meeting  was  the 
Forum,  which  lay  between  their  respective  territories,  and  re- 
tained its  name  and  place  in  later  times  ;P)  but  they  also  deli- 
berated separately,  each  with  his  hundred  senators. (^')  Their 
joint  rule  continued  harmoniously  for  five  years:  when  it  was 
terminated  by  the  death  of  Tatius,  who  was  killed  out  of  revenge 
by  some  inhabitants  of  Lavinium.  He  received  an  honourable 
burial,  and  in  later  times  public  rites  were  performed  in  me- 
mory of  him.(^"')    Some  prodigies  occurred  at  Rome,  marking  the 


(68)  Plut.  Eora.  21 ;  Fast.  iii.  167—230. 

(69)  Varro  disputed  tliia  deriratioQ  of  the  names  of  the  curiA,  saying 
that  tliey  had  been  imposed  by  Bomulus  before  the  Sabine  war,  and  that 
some  were  taken  from  military  leaders,  and  others  from  other  origins  (the 
words  rd  S'  dwb  fravrty  are  eomipt) :  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  47.  Plutarch,  Kom.  20, 
remarks  that  the  curitc  could  not  nave  been  named  after  the  Sabine  women, 
for  tliat  many  are  names  of  places.  Concerning  the  names  of  the  curise,  see 
Becker,  vol.  li.  1,  p.  32. 

(70)  Plut.  Bom.  15, 19,  20.    Compare  Schwegler,  p.  464. 

(71)  According  to  Varro,  ap.  Serr.  JEn,  rii.  657,  the  Sabines,  when  in- 
corporated by  llomulus,  settled  on  the  Arentine  liill.  bee  above,  .p.  366, 
note  40.    Compare  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  117. 

(73)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  50.  Tacitus,  Ann.  xii.  24,  speaks  of  the  Forum  and 
Capitol  baring  been  added  to  the  city  by  Tatius,  not  by  Bomulus. 

(73)  Plut  Bom.  20. 

(74)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  51-2.  v^Im  ^ays  that  Licinius  Macer  difibrcd  from  the 
other  historians  as  to  s<>uu'  <>f  tin*  details  of  the  death  of  Tatius  :  hcc  Kr.-iU!>e, 
p.  238 ;  Livy,  i.  14;  Plut.  J{<iii.  :^3.  The  tomb  of  Tatius  was  Hh<>\^  n  near 
the  Armilustrium  ou  tlu'  Axi'iitiue,  according  to  Plutarch;  ib.  lie  was 
also  said  lo  have  Wen  buried  iit  a  ]»l8ce  called  Lauretum  on  the  Aventiiie, 
and  the  name  ol*  the  place  ^^aMiiTiviKl  from  the  Laurentians,  the  murderers 
of  Tatius;  Varro,  de  L.  L.  v.  ly^.    Compare  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  450. 
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displeasure  of  the  gods  at  the  murder  of  ambassadors  from 
Lavinium,  who  were  involved  in  the  affair  of  Tatiua  This 
guilt  was  expiated,  at  the  direction  of  Romulus,  by  rites  which 
were  in  aftertimes  continued  at  the  Ferentine  grove.('*) 

§  7  Bomulus,  now  become  again  sole  king,  undertakes 
some  wars  against  neighbouring  towns ;  he  reduces  Fidense  to 
the  state  of  a  Roman  colony  ;(^^  and  he  punishes  Cameria, 
which  had  already  been  made  a  colony  in  the  joint  reign  with 
Tatius,  for  its  defection.(")  According  to  Dionysius,  he  dedicated 
a  brazen  quadriga,  from  the  spoils  of  this  town,  to  Vulcan, 
and  placed  his  own  statue  by  its  side,  with  an  inscription,  in 
Greek  characters,  recording  his  exploits.  He  likewise  defeats 
the  Yeientes,  and  compels  them  to  cede  a  tract  of  land  near  the 
Tiber,  called  the  Septem  pagi,  and  the  salt-works  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber.  A  treaty  is  made  with  them  for  100  years,  which 
was  engraved  upon  a  column.  The  number  of  Yeientes  who 
fell  in  this  battle  was  14,000  ;  of  whom  above  half  were  killed 
by  the  hand  of  Romulus  himself.C'^) 

§  8  The  military  successes  of  Romulus  are  however  cut 
short  by  his  death.  Respecting  this  event,  there  were  different 
account&      One  was  quite  marvellous,    and   represented  him, 


(75)  riut.  Horn.  24 ;  cf.  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  63.54.  The  text  of  FluUrrh 
has  Iwi  Trie  ♦fpcvrit^c  *^^1C»  for  which  PX^c  or  »nyvc  haa  beea  corrected : 
ace  Becker,  rol.  i.  p.  170 ;  Schwegler,  vol.  i.  p.  522. 

(76)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  53  ;  Livy,  i.  14;  Plut.  Bom.  23. 

(77)  Dion.  IJal.  ii.  50 — 54;  Plut.  Bom.  24.  Liry  doea  not  mention 
Cameria  in  the  reign  of  Komulua.  He  plaoea  ita  oapinre  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquiniua  Priacua ;  i.  38. 

(78)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  54-5  ;  lirj,  i.  15  ;  Plut.  Bom.  25.  According  to 
Liry,  i.  23.  the  Salinv  near  Oaiia  were  made  in  the  reiin^  of  Ancua  Marciua. 
Plutarch  aaya  that  Boniulua  triumphed  over  the  Veientea  on  the  Idea  of 
Octol>er,  and  that  the  Veicntine  geni*ral  waa  led  in  hia  triumph,  an  old  man* 
but  without  the  wisdom  of  age.     In  memory  of  this  cirrumstan(*e,  a  custom 

frevailed  in  later  timt*a,  of  leading  an  old  man  through  tlie  Forum  to  tlie 
'ajiitol,  in  a  prrtexta,  ami  n  (-liilcTa  bulla  tied  round  hia  neck  :  tlic  liondd 
cr}'inp  out,  Sardi  vemaU*,  Pliiinrch  conneeta  this  aaying  with  the  sup)N>4e«l 
occasion,  by  explaininix  *  hat  \'«*ii  was  an  Ktruacan  city,  and  that  tin- V.trus- 
cans  came  trom  8«r<U*H  in  Lvdia.  Another,  and  more  probaMeo.xpl.iDaiioti 
of  this  proverb,  is  that  it  iin»si>  frxim  the  large  number  of  captiw^  1'roii:;lit 
from  Sardinia  by  Tib.  Si*inproiiiiis Gracchus,  when  hecoiKjutriMl  th<'  inlini 
in  238  B.C. ;  Victor  d<*  Vir.  lllu»tr.  57.  Compare  Feat  us,  m  Sardi  ^'clulles, 
p.  322  (a  part  of  the  article  Li  mutilated). 
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while  haranguing  his  soldiers,  as  surprised  by  a  sudden  darkneets, 
and  tempest,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  disappeared,  having  been 
taken  up    to    heaven  by  his  father,   Mars.(7^      Another   ac- 
count was,  that  having  changed  his  mode  of  governing,  and 
adopted  the  severe  rule  of  a  despot  instead  of  the  mild  rule  of  a 
king,(^  he  became  the  object  of  hatred  to  the  senators,  who 
murdered  him,  and  tore  him  limb  from  limb,  and  secreted  his 
mangled  remains  under  their  garmenta     There  was  likewise  a 
third  account,  that  he  was  killed,  during  an  eclipse,  by  the  newly 
incorporated  citizens;   the  sudden  and  supernatural  darkness, 
having  caused  the  people  to  fly  from  the  Forum,  and  to  leave 
Bomulus  alone.     The  memory  of  this  circumstance  was  pre- 
served by  the  festival  Populifugia,  which  was  still  celebrated  at 
the  time  of  Dionysius.(^')     Other  explanations  were  however 
given  for  this  festival :  it  was  said  to  allude  to  a  flight  of  the 
Romans  from  an  attack  made  upon  them  soon  after  the  Gallic 


(79)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  66 ;  Utj,  I  16;  Plut.  Horn.  .27-8 ;  OTid.  Fait  ii. 
485—610 ;  Cic.  Rep.  ii.  10.  This  account  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  Proculus  Julius,  to  whom  Romulus  appeared  in  a  dirine  form,  andpre- 
dicted  the  future  greatness  of  Rome;  Livy,  i.  16:  Plut.  Rom.  28;  Dion. 
Hal  ii.  63  ;  Cic.  ib. 

Lina  gave  a  large  reward  to  Numerius  Atticus,  a  senator,  who  said 
that  he  had  seen  Augustus  ascending  to  heaven,  in  the  same  manner,  says 
Dio  Cassius,  as  Romulus  had  been  seen  by  Proculus ;  Ivi.  46. 

Dionysius,  ii.  66,  remarks  upon  the  extraordinar}'  fact  that  both  the 
conception  of  Romulus,  and  his  translation  to  heaven,  were  accom^nied 
by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Cicero,  Rep.  i.  16,  says  that  the  eclipses  m  the 
early  Roman  history  had  been  calculated  backwards  up  to  the  eclipae  on 
the  *Nones  of  Quinctilis,  when  Romulus  was  taken  up  into  hearen.  Those 
who  made  this  calculation  must  hare  considered  the  latter  eclipae  as  a  real 
event.    Compare  above,  p.  159,  n.  92. 

(80)  fiaXivra  ik  on  Paprg  yfti  rai  avBaffiQ  klvai  cVocfi,  Ka\  r^v  ^pX^v  oMrg 
paetXueQ^  dXXa  rvpavyiKiirtpoy  ilayuv.  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  66.  See  also  Plut. 
Rom.  26-27 ;  Num.  2.  Com]>are  Schwegler,  ib.  617, 635.  The  restoration 
of  the  Veientine  hostages  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  on  his 
own  authority,  is  particularly  specified  as  an  act  which  ^ve  offence ;  Dio 
Cass.  T.  11  (vol.  i.  p.  7.  ed.  I^kiccr ;)  Plut.  Rom.  27.  Dio  Cassius  assures 
us  that  Romulus  went  so  far  as  to  t4*ll  the  senators  that  he  had  appointt^d 
them,  not  in  order  that  thoy  sIiouM  control  him.  but  that  he  might  com- 
mand them:  ffai  rtXoc  <<irci'  ort  iyilt  vftac,  w  wariptc,  iKi^tld/irjv  oi'x  "ii'a 
Vfulc  Ifu^  dpx^Ttf  <IXX'  iva  ^71^  vftU'  ir-irarroifu. 

(81)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  56 ;  Pltit  Horn.  27  ;  Liry.i.  16.  Dionysius  csll.-^  the 
first  account  fabulous,  and  th«'  f>tM-«)iid  one  probable.  Livy  set'm^  to  in-line 
to  the  same  version  ;  but  he  allows  the  former  to  be  the  prevalent  st-'rv  : 
'  Fuisae  credo  tum  qii<»que  nli<pi<>s.  ipii  dincerptum  rrgom  Pntnim  m.-inibus 
taciti  arguerent :  mauavii  euim  Ii.-it  quoque,  si'd  perobbcura  fuma.' 
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capture  of  the  city,(^  and  also  to  a  defeat  received  on  some 
occasion  from  the  Etruscan&(^  This  fluctuation  of  the  legend 
proves,  as  in  other  cases,  that  the  true  origin  of  the  festival  was 
forgotten,  and  that  all  the  explanations  were  equally  fictitious. 
The  same  festival  was  likewise  called  Nonce  CaprothuB,  and  this 
appellation  was  derived  from  the  name  of  the  place  (Caprse  palus) 
where  Romulus  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken  up  into 
heaven.  (**) 

Romulus  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  founded  Rome. 
On  this  point  there  was  an  unanimous  agreement  of  the  his- 
torians ;  he  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  and  his  death,  or  apo- 
theosis, took  place  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifly-five. 
He  left  no  descendant,  or  other  kinsman,  as  a  candidate  for  his 
elective  throne.(**) 

§  9  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  narrative  which  is  handed 
down  to  us  as  comprising  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Romulua 
Though  brief,  as  compared  with  the  original  accounts,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  character. 
It  does  not  profess  to  be  derived  from  historians  who  were  either 
contemporary,  or  who  lived  near  the  time ;  nor  are  any  of  its 
main  facts  supported  by  contemporary  documents  or  inscriptiona 
It  is  totally  devoid  of  all  credible  external  attestation.  On 
examining  the  texture  of  the  history,  we  find  that  it  is^  with 

(82)  Varro,  de  L.  L.  vi.  18 ;  Plut.  Rom.  29 ;  Cainill.  32 ;  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  11.  Niebuhr,  Hiat.  rol.  ii.  p.  673,  MH*mt  to  incline  to  admit  tLia 
story  as  historical,  but  it  is  rejected  on  sufficient  grounds  by  Dr.  Amold« 
Hist,  of  Rome,  toI.  ii.  p.  10,  who  remarks  that '  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  stories  pretending  to  account  for  the  origin  of  old  traditional  uKa^en  or 
festivals.*  Schwegler,  ib.  p.  633,  thinks  that  no  certain  explanation  of  this 
festival  is  possible. 

(83)  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  2 ;  Schwegler,  i.  1.  p.  633. 

(84)  Plut.  Bom,  29 ;  Num.  2.  Compare  Schwegler,  p.  632,  n.  6 ;  Beeker, 
Tol.  i.  p.  628. 

(85)  Dion.  Hal.  i.  76  ;  ii.  6G :  Cic.  Bep.  ii.  10;  Eatrop.  i.  1.  Plutarrh. 
Rom.  ad  (in.  says  that  K^^mulus  lir«*d  fiAy-four  and  reigned  tliirt} -riglit 
years,  according  to  whith  dat«n  he  mould  hare  founded  Rome  at  tin*  u^'t*  of 
sixteen.  Zenodotus  of  Tre/on  reported  that  Romulus  had  a  d:iiii;1it«*r  and 
a  son  by  Hersilia.  thr  fnniur  named  Prima,  from  being  the  first l>»rii,  and 
the  latter  named  AciUius.  or  .Vl»illius :  but  this  account  wan  murh  di.<«pute«l : 
Plut.  Rom.  14.  The  time  of  tlii>  Zenodotus  is  not  known  ;  he  is  4uototl  by 
Dionysius.    See  Fragm.  lli>t.  Or.  toI.  ir.  p.  631. 
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few  exceptions,  a  mosaic,  or  patchwork,  of  explanatory  legends, 
pieced  together,  and  thrown  into  a  narrative  form.  These 
legends  are  partly  political  and  institutional ;  partly  monumental 
and  local ;  partly  religious  and  ritual.  In  spite  of  his  youth  (for 
he  is  only  eighteen  years  old  when  he  founds  Rome),(^  and  his 
early  life  passed  among  herdsmen  and  in  rustic  pursuits,  Romulus 
appears,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  as  a  wise 
legislator,  versed  in  all  the  arcana  of  political  science.  Dionysius 
indeed  intimates  more  than  once,  that  he  acts  on  the  advice  of 
his  grandfather  Numitor ;  this  expedient  however  does  not  sub- 
stantially diminish  the  improbability  and  inconsistency  of  the 
received  account(^  The  history  is  evidently  constructed  upon 
the  principle  of  collecting  all  that  is  characteristic  and  excellent 
in  the  primitive  institutions  and  condition  of  Rome,  and  at- 
tributing it  to  the  invention  of  the  founder  Romulus.(^  The 
narrative  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cyropsedia  of 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch's  '  Life  of  Lycurgus :'  as  in  those  works, 
the  institutions  are  real,  but  the  account  of  their  original  esta- 
blishment is  fictitious,  and  the  motives  and  reasons  attributed  to 
their  founders  are  conjecturaL    Thus  Cicero  considers  the  forma- 


(86)  Tiberius,  in  his  funeral  oration  in  honour  of  Augustus,  as  giren  by 
Dio  Cassius,  compares  him  with  Alexander  the  Great  and  Bomnlus,  who, 
he  says,  are  the  two  most  remarkable  examples  of  excellence  at  an  early 
age ;  Iri.  30.  Alexander  was  twenty  years  old  at  the  death  of  Philip : 
Augustus  had  only  reached  the  age  of  nineteen  at  the  death  of  Ciesar. 
(Dio  Cassiufl,  xIt.  4,  calls  him  a  youth  of  eighteen.) 

(87)  The  discourse  in  which  Bomulus  unfolds  his  general  views  as  to 
government  and  the  formation  of  a  state  is  made,  according  to  Dionysius, 
^xoOf/iivov  Tov  fitiTooiraropof  Kai  ftfatayroc  &  XP^  Xiytty,  ii.  3,  cf.  4.  Numitor 
is  also  represented  as  approving  of  the  plan  tor  seizinjp  the  Sabine  women, 
yvMu^y  i^xty,  i  «a2  Voftirtup  6  wawwoc  aOrov  wpoeiOtro  ;  lb.  30.  The  discourse 
of  Komulus  on  forms  of  government  may  be  compared  with  the  debate  of 
the  Persian  conspirators  m  Herodotus. 

(88)  Horaoe  gires  to  Itomulus  the  general  character  of  a  cirilizer : 

Eomulus.  et  Liber  pater,  et  cum  Castore  Pollux, 
Post  ingentia  faftn  oeorum  in  templa  recepti, 
Dum  terras  hMniiiiumque  colunt  genus,  aspera  beUa 
Componunt.  aip-«iti  assignant,  oppida  oondunt,  Slc. 

Ep.  ii.  1,  r>-S. 

Hence  Octavianus  vishnl  to  assume  the  title  of  Romulus  as  b^'inir  the 
second  founder  and  or^mii/rr  of  Kome ;  but  fearing  lost  it  should  ]>e 
thought  that  he  was  ainiiuj;  .it  royalty,  he  preferred  the  numoof  Aiigiujtus; 
Dio  Cass.  liii.  16 ;  Suet.  Oct.  7. 
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tion  of  the  Roman  state  as  due  to  the  wisdom  of  Romulus 
alone.  (^•)  Consistently  with  this  view,  he  enumerates  all  the 
natural  and  political  advantages  of  the  site  of  Rome,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  foresight  of  Romulus,  in  selecting  so  highly 
favoured  a  position,  and  one  so  well  fitted  to  become  the  capital  city 
of  a  great  empire-C^  The  story  of  the  birth  of  the  twins  indeed 
implies  a  different  cause  for  the  site  of  Rome :  for  according  to 
this  fable  it  is  founded  on  the  spot  where  they  were  exposed, 
suckled  by  the  wolf,  and  discovered  by  Faustulua('^)  In  pur- 
suance of  die  same  general  view,  Romulus  is  represented  as 
dividing  the  people  into  tribes  and  curiae,  as  creating  the  Senate, 
as  organizing  the  military  force,  as  originating  the  institution  of 
the  Triumph,  the  Spolia  Opima,  and  the  colonial  law,  as  laying 
the  foundations  of  all  the  religious  system,  and  as  establishing 
the  law  of  marriage  and  of  filial  relations.  In  all  these  matters, 
his  wisdom  is  highly  commended,  and  he  is  shown  in  the 
character  of  the  ideal  king,  equally  prudent  in  council,  and 
brave  in  war.  At  the  same  time,  as  scarcely  any  laws  bore  his 
name,  it  was  necessary  to  say  that  his  ordinances  were  for  the 
most  part  unwritten  :  if  any  laws  attributed  to  Romulus 
appeared  in  the  digests  of  Leges  Regioe  which  existed  in  the 
Augustan  age,  they  were  only  ancient  legal  rules,  registered  by 
the  official  scribes,  and  arbitrarily  attributed  by  them  to  the 

(89)  Vidotiiine  igitar,  uniui  viri  cousilio  non  solum  ortnm  norum  popu* 
liim,  ncque  ut  in  cunabulis  ragioDtem  relictum,  ted  adultum  jam  et  pceii« 
puberem  F    Do  Rep.  ii.  11. 

(90)  Do  Rep.  ii.  3-6.  Urbi  aatom  looum,  <^uod  eat  oi.  qui  diutumam 
rompublicam  scrcro  conatiir,  diligoDtiMiroo  proridoDdnro,  incrodibili  oppor- 

tunitatc  delc*git Hoc  rir  excollcnti  proridontiA  soDtit  ac  ridit.  .  .  • 

c.  3.    Qui  potuit  igitiu*  dirim'ui  et  utilitatofi  complooti  maritimai  Komulua 

et  vitia  vitan*.  quam  <iuod.  kc ut  milii  jam  turn  di\*iiiaaao  iUe  vide- 

atur,  hauc  urbem  tedctii  aliquando  et  donium  aummo  oaac  imperio  pncbi* 
turam  ;  c.  0.  Kc'sitocting  the  natural  advantagea  in  tlu'  site  of  R4>mo,  aea 
the  romarka  of  ^r.  Liiifig.  >'otes  of  a  Traveller,  Firat  8i*rioa,  ch.  15  (Lond. 
1851). 

(91)  Livy,  t.  f),  ravft:  *  rofnulnro  Remuroquo  eupido  r<*]*it.  in  \\%  locia 
ubi  ox|KMiiti  u)ii(iu<*  c«Uu':iti  rraiit.  urbia  comlendv.  Dioii}'<>iii!«.  i.  80 :  of 
Kumitor,  fif^iHttv  arr*'!^  X^f^*'  i»v  dpXovetr,  tv9a  walft^  lr(n'i^iitt.ty.     Plut. 

Rom.  0:  fytfmoatf  oiVfir  rii"*  fifiTor^  w6X^r  iy  oI(  X^P"**C  '^  <>/'X'/C  itiriHt^ti^aif 
m'tfaKriC*  cr&rif  yaji  t/'riMTfrritrif  r^y  a/riMK  i^rriK  Tlwac  last  ui  r*U  ahow 
thai  aome  oiUvr  rea^iift.  lK*!iides  that  here  adopted,  had  been  a>ii;;ncd  by 
the  writon  before  riutarvh.    See  above,  p.  390. 

VOL.  L  r  F 
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founder  of  the  state. C^)  Another  class  of  legends  woven  into 
the  story  of  the  reign  of  Romulus  are  those  which  explain  the 
origin  of  public  buildings  and  monuments,  and  other  local  deno- 
minations, such  as  the  Asylum,  the  Temples  of  Jupiter  Stator 
and  Jupiter  Feretrius,  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  Caelian  hill,  the 
Porta  Pandana^  the  Lacus  Curtius,  the  Comitium,  the  Forum, 
the  names  of  the  Curiae.  A  third  class  are  the  legends  of  a 
religious  or  a  sacred  character,  such  as  those  explaining  the 
origin  of  the  Consualia,  the  Matronalia,  and  the  Populifugia. 

The  ancient  institutions  of  Rome,  both  civil  and  religious,  as 
well  as  names  of  many  remarkable  buildings,  and  public  monu- 
ments, were  anterior  to  a  regular  contemporary  registration ;  or, 
if  any  authentic  records  of  them  had  ever  been  made,  they  had  for 
the  most  part  perished,  in  the  Gallic  conflagration  and  through 
other  casualties,  before  the  Second  Punic  War.  Even  before 
Home  had  become  a  great  imperial  power,  the  curiosity  of  her 
citizens  would  naturally  be  excited  about  the  origins  of  her 
institutions,  usages,  and  buildings ;  and  after  she  had  extended 
her  dominion,  and  acquired  a  vast  renown,  the  desire  to  learn 
the  history  of  a  system  which  was  seen  to  exercise  so  great  an 
influence,  would  naturally  increase.  We  may  therefore  assume 
it  as  certain  that  such  explanatory  legends  began  to  arise  at  a 
comparatively  early  period,  and  that  the  supply  was  multiplied 
as  the  demand  increasedC^)    As  the  remote  past  was  unrecorded 


(93)  See  Dirksen,  Versuche  cur  Kritik  und  Auslegung  der  Quellen 
des  Komischen  BecLts  (Leipzi^l82d),  p.  28G— 306.  Compare  Dion.  Hal. 
ii.  27.  '  The  laws  ascribed  to  jRoniulus  (says  ScLwegler)  are  only  ancient 
usages,  baring  tbe  force  of  law,  which  were  not  originally  enacted  in 
writing ;'  vol.  L  p.  628,  cf.  p.  23.    Compare  above,  ch.  v.  §  5. 

(93)  *  On  the  third  da}',  we  came,  in  the  solitude,  upon  an  imposing  and 
majestic  monument  of  aniiquit v,  a  larse  city  utterly  auandoued.  .  .  .  Such 
remains  of  ancient  cities  are  ot  no  unfreauent  occurrence  in  the  denerts  of 
Mongolia ;  but  evor^'thin^  connected  witn  their  ori|pn  and  histor)  is  buried 
in  darkness.  Oh,  with  v  hat  madness  does  such  a  spectacle  fill  the  soul ! 
The  ruins  of  Gn*ece,  tlu*  hupcrb  remains  of  Egj'pt, — nil  tlM'>e.  it  i.^  true, 
tell  of  death;  all  b<*lun;:  to  the  past;  ^t  when  you  yazv  njHt^i  tfwm.you 
know  what  tkeif  arr ;  jon  ran  retrace,  in  memor}',  th<-  rovohitioiis  inlijch 
hare  occasioni*d  the  ruins  and  the  decaj  of  the  country  n round  them. 
Descend  into  the  tomb,  therein  was  buried  alive  the  city  of  Ilercuhmeum, 
—you  find  then*,  it  is  true,  a  ^i^ntic  skeleton,  hut  jifou  lu'Vi  'cifhin  you 
kihorical  aMgitciaiiovt  ichtrewitk  to  galvanize  it.  But  of  thfse  c>Id  aban- 
doned cities  of  Tartar}-,  not  a  tradition  remains  ;  thej  are  tonihri  without 
an  epitaph,  amid  sulituJo  and  silence,  uninterrupted  except  ^hcn  the  wan- 
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and  unremembered,  the  invention  of  the  setiologist  was  fettered 
by  no  restrictions ;  he  had  the  whole  area  of  fiction  open  to  him, 
and  he  was  not  even  bound  by  the  laws  of  nature.  His  story 
was  only  subject  to  the  condition  that  it  must  afford  an  apparent 
explanation  of  the  custom,  object,  or  proper  name,  in  question ; 
and  that  the  thoughts,  manners,  and  circumstances  introduced 
must  agree  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Roman  people.  We 
find  accordingly  that  the  utmost  licence  prevailed  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  these  antiquarian  legends ;  and  that  the  merest  resem- 
blances of  sound,  or  usage,  were  sufficient  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
a  real  connexion.  Thus,  because  the  manners  of  the  ancient 
Sabines  were  severe  and  simple,  and  their  habits  warlike,  they 
were  said  to  be  colonists  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  similar  characteristics;  although  there  was  no 
historical  proof  of  any  such  connexion,  and  it  was  quite  unknown 
to  the  early  Greek  writers. (•*)     On  similar  grounds  of  apparent 


dcnng  Tartars  halt,  for  a  while,  within  the  mined  enclosures,  because  there 
the  pastures  are  richer  and  more  abundant.*  Hue's  Travels  in  Tartary, 
Thibet,  and  China,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  Ensl.  Trans] . 

^I.  II uc  mentions  that  he  found  a  Mongol  shepherd  among  the  ruins, 
who  knew  no  more  of  the  place,  than  that  it  was  called  '  the  Old  Town.' 
In  a  country  inhabited  by  wandering  pastoral  tribes,  such  a  state  of  incu- 
rious  and  satisfied  ignorance  respecting  ancient  monuments  and  buildings 
may  exist :  but  where  there  are  peivons  having  a  fixed  habitation  in  the 
vicmity  of  a  striking  relic  of  antiquity,  and  Hvin^  as  its  neighbours,  their 
curiosity  respecting  it  is  excited,  and  if  the  true  history  of  it  has  perished, 
a  fabulous  legend  soon  springs  up  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  appetite  for 
information. 

(94)  Livy,  i.  18,  speaks  of  the  '  disciplina  tetrica  ac  triatis  veterom  Sabi- 
norum,  quo  genere  nullum  quondam  mcorruptius  fuit.*    (In  this  iiassage 

fcHMs  is  used  for  ^ewj,  as  in  others  ^eus  is  used  for  genus:  see  ^iebuhr, 
list  vol.  i.  n.  807.)  Other  passages  upon  the  severe  oianners  of  the 
Sabines  are  collected  by  Schwegler,  1.  1,  p.  213.  According  to  Di<m.  Hal. 
ii.  49,  the  story  of  the  Laoonian  colony  in  the  Sabine  country,  at  the  time 
of  Lycurgus,  was  to  1>e  found  in  native  Sabine  histories :  t  uesc  histories 
were  prohably  of  no  great  antiquity.    See  above,  p.  1U9,  n.  TiS.    He  traces 

to  this  source  ro  ^\o:r'o\tu6y  ri  cai  rv  Xtroiiturow  itai  ro  irapu  wi'ttrra  rA  (»ya 
rov  ftiov  vffXifpoF  of  t  III*  ^aliines.  The  Valerii  are  called  Spartan.**  by  Sil.  ii.  8. 
aa  being  of  ^^a^iue  origin.  Strabo,  v.  i,  §  13,  considers  thr  story  to  have 
been  invente<l  l>y  tlio  T:in*ntines.  who  wisned  to  estaMi^h  a  connexion  be- 
tween theniSilTcs  (ast  .1  I^cedvmonian  colony)  and  tlie  b.i1>ine#.  Cato  went 
ao  far  OS  to  s»v  that  tlie  Sabines  derived  their  tuitional  name  fMni  Sabua, 
a  Laci'dA*n)<>iiran ;  Kr.ni!4e^>.  122.  Compare  Scli\Ke^h'r,  ib.  ]>.  *io7;  Kaoul- 
Bochett4\  Hist,  dcs  Cv\,  Grecquea,  torn.  iii.  p.  U'J.  Mr.  Unnbuiy  (Dr. 
Smith's  Diet,  of  (ieogr.  in  v.)  remarks  that  then*  is  no  Iiist<»ncfil  groand  for 
believing  Cures  t«i  have  ever  been  a  large  town,  and  that  the  iin]iortaDce 
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affinity,  Dion3rsius  affirms  that  Romulus  copied  the  relation  of 
the  Boman  king  to  the  Senate,  and  the  institution  of  theCeleres, 
and  of  the  common  table  of  the  curiae,  from  La^^aemoiLC') 

We  must  suppose  that  the  legends  which  were  worked  up 
into  the  history  of  Romulus,  were  originally  independent  and 
unconnected,  and  referred  only  to  the  peculiar  subject  which  they 
served  to  illustrata  At  what  time  they  were  moulded  into  a  con- 
tinuous narrative,  such  as  is  now  presented  to  us,  we  have  not 
the  means  of  discovering  ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  account 
of  Romulus  from  his  birth  to  his  death — from  his  Alban  origin, 
and  his  foundation  of  the  city,  to  his  political  measures,  his  wars, 
and  lastly  his  apotheosis — was  substantially  related,  by  Fabius 
and  the  earliest  historians,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  descended 
to  us.  This  narrative  was  not,  like  the  early  British  history  of 
Oeofifrey  of  Monmouth,  for  the  most  part  a  purely  original 
fiction ;  the  materials  of  it  were  to  a  great  extent  derived  from 
oral  legends,  which  were  incorporated  into  the  history.  At  the 
same  time,  the  connexion  and  the  details  must  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  first  compilers :  thus  the  story  of  the  Asylum  was 
some  local  legend  ;  that  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  illustrated 
the  origin  of  a  festival ;  that  of  the  intervention  of  the  Sabine 
women  was  probably  a  separate  story ;  but  in  the  narrative,  as 
we  read  it,  the  Asylum  is  the  cause  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
women,  and  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  is  the  cause   of 


assigned  to  it  by  Dionysius  in  the  Sabine  war  was  probably  invented  in 
order  to  suit  the  circunistanees  of  the  narratiye. 

(95)  ii.  13,  li,  25.  Plutarch  has  another  mode  of  tracing  Eoman  insti- 
tutions to  Sparta.  In  order  to  get  over  the  chronoloi^cal  difficuhy  of 
r^uma  being  the  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  who  lived  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  after  him,  tie  supposes  that  Pythagoras  the  Spartan,  who  waa 
victor  in  the  sixteenth  Olympiad,  happened  to  wander  to  Italy,  to  have 
liecome  acquainted  with  Numa,  and  to  nave  assisted  him  in  regulating  hia 
kingdom  ;  from  which  circumstance  many  Lacedaemonian  institutions  were 
introduced  at  Koin<';  Num.1.  The  custom  of  juniors  conducting  their 
seniors  hon^e  frvim  biii(|iiets,  which  prevailed  at  Kome,  was  trai-ed  to  Lace- 
daemon,  because  thi*  lu^vs  of  Lycurgus  prescribed  grt*at  rrspoct  for  old 
age.  *  A  convivio  (|u<K]iir,  ut  scriptum  est  in  anti<|itit:itilMt8.  seniorea  a 
minorihus  doniuni  d«-clare1>antur,  eumque  morem  accrpisfii-  lioiii.-auw  a  Lace- 
dsmoniis  traditum  vM  ;  tipud  quos.  Lycurgi  Icgilms.  niajor  oinuiimi  renim 
houos  majnri  tttate  lial»ol>atur;*  Gel  I.  ii.  15.  IVrh.ms  th«' Suhine  settle* 
ment  at  Knme  was  derived  from  the  resemhlaiicc  of  Konmii  and  Sabine 
manuen  ;  Cato,  ap.  ^orv.  ^n.  viii.  038 ;  Krause,  p.  122 ;  ^'irg.  Georg.  ii. 
532-3. 
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their  interposition  between  the  hostile  armies.  The  three  events, 
once  independent  of  each  other,  have  become  continuous  links 
in  the  same  historical  chain. 

But  although  there  is  a  continuity  of  narrative  running 
through  the  story  of  Romulus;  though  the  successive  events 
stand  to  one  another  in  an  intelligible  relation  of  cause  and 
effect :  yet  we  can  trace  throughout  the  deliberate  invention 
of  the  setiologist ;  we  can  perceive  that  each  subject  is  treated 
after  the  manner  of  Ovid's  FastL  The  story  is  formed  by  an 
aggregation  of  parts :  there  is  no  uninterrupted  poetical  flow, 
or  epic  unity.  Instead  of  resembling  a  statue  cast,  in  one 
piece,  in  a  foundry,  it  is  like  a  tesselated  pavement,  formed 
into  a  pattern  by  stones  of  different  colours.  Even  Niebuhr, 
who  conceives  the  story  of  Romulus  to  be  founded  on  a  heroic 
lay,  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  parts  of  it  are  *  without 
the  spirit  or  features  of  poetry.'^*) 

The  great  majority  of  the  modem  critical  writers  agree  in 
regarding  the  reign  of  Romulus,  like  the  Latin  colony  of 
iEneas,  the  Alban  kingdom,  and  the  foundation  of  Rome,  as 
lying  without  the  province  of  history.  But  they  nevertheless 
undertake  to  select  certain  facts,  included  within  it,  as  resting 
on  a  historical  basis ;  and  they  speak  of  the  age  of  Romulus  as 
a  period  having  a  fixed  chronological  existence.  Thus  Niebuhr, 
who  (as  we  have  already  seen)  supposes  the  whole  histor}^  of 
Romulus  to  be  founded  on  a  heroic  lay,  nevertheless  considers 
the  division  of  the  city  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines, 
and  the  existence  of  a  double  state  on  neighbouring  hills,  as 
matters  of  fact(^     Schwegler  declares  that  Romulus  is  an  ima- 


(p6)  Hist.  Tol.  i.  p.  233.  Compare  the  renmrks  of  Srhweeler,  ro).  i. 
p.  Gi,  69-71.  upon  the  prcralcnce  oi  actioloffical  fablcii  in  the  (*arlv  Boman 
niatory,  and  their  iiironsiatency  with  Niebunr't  hypothesis  <»r  its  derivation 
from  epie  poems. 

(97)  'That  this  hill  (the  Quirinal)  was  inhabited  bv  tlic  Sabines  t#  m 
certain  at  any  k^  Hc^tuhlighfd fad  in  the  aaeefhr  vkir/*  ti-e  ii'ct-  rontempo' 
rary  Jkistoty:  Hist.  V(>1.  i.  p. 21)0.  For  this  confident  .-utsirtion,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  disi^ver  any  ndt-quate  ground.  Ac^ain  :  '  Nor  h:iv<*  .-ill  traces  of  the 
•teiM  by  which  the  t^vo  towns  were  united  into  one  state.  Inch  cfHiced.  A 
ttatlition  tra*  jtn  Mi  rrrtj,\\iiii  each  liad  its  king,  and  lU  >oiinto  of  a  hundred 
men/  Ac.:  p.  291.     IL*  ioterpreta  'the  Hapc  of  the  Sabu'-^.  aiul  tlic  war 
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ginaiy  personage,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  city;(^)  that  the 
accounts  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  are  fabulous  ;(^  that  the 
Asylum,  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  the  wars  against  Caenina^ 
Crustumerium,  Antemnae,  Fidenae,  and  Veil,  the  treachery  of 
Tarpeia,  the  existence  of  Titus  Tatius,  are  all  unhistorical;(^*')  yet 
he  thinks  that  there  is  a  historical  foundation  for  the  Sabine 
war ;  that  the  tradition  of  the  settlement  of  the  Sabines  on  the 
Quirinal  is  worthy  of  belief;  that  the  account  of  the  joint  reign 
of  Romulus  and  Tatius  means  that  the  federal  state  of  the 
Romans  and  Sabines  had  originally  two  kings ;  and  that  the  story 
of  the  Rape  of  Sabines  alludes  to  a  time  when  there  was  no 
reciprocal  right  of  marriage  between  the  two  communities.(^®^) 
In  like  manner,  although  he  thinks  that  the  statements  of  the 
Roman  historians  concerning  the  three  ancient  tribes  (Ramnes, 
Tities,  and  Luceres),  and  the  origin  of  their  names,  do  not  rest 
on  genuine  tradition,  but  are  mere  conjecture,  he  nevertheless 
assumes  that  these  were  primitive  divisions  of  the  entire  Roman 
people,  and  he  undertakes  to  trace  their  respective  national 
derivation.(^^)  It  is  indeed  impossible,  with  our  means  of  inform- 


which  broke  out  in  eoDBequenoe,  as  indicating  that  at  one  time  no  riffht  of 
iutormarriaf^e  nubsisted  between  the  two  eitic8,  until  the  one  which  had 
been  in  subjection  raised  itself  by  arms  to  an  equality,  and  even  to  a  pre- 
ponderance of  power ;'  p.  292.     See  also  other  parts  of  the  same  chapter. 

(98)  i.  1,  p.  418-9.  (99)  lb.  450,  453. 

(100)  lb.  p.  465, 468, 470, 478, 485, 521, 530.  Several  instances  of  fraudu- 
lent inteipretation  of  an  argument,  similar  to  that  practised  by  the  Sabines 
on  Tarpeia,  occur  in  Greek  histor}',  both  fabulous  and  real.    Thus  the 
founders  of  Locri  are  said  to  have  made  a  treaty  with  the  Siceli,  to  occupy 
the  country  with  them  in  common,  so  long  as  they  trod  on  the  same  earth, 
and  kept  tiieir  heads  on  their  shoulders  :  having,  when  they  made  this  en- 
cragement,  put  earth  in  their  shoes,  and  heads  of  garlic  upon  their  shoulders. 
\\  uen  these  were  removed,  the  engagement  was  considered  to  be  no  longer 
binding,  and  they  expelled  the  Siceli ;  Polyb.  xii.  0.   Similar  equivocations 
are  described  by  Hert^d.  iv.  201,  as  practised  by  the  Persians  ;  and  by  Thuc. 
iii.  34,  as  practised  by  Paches  the  Athenian.    On  the  last  cane,  3Ir.  Grote 
sajTS:  *  Or  this  specici  of  fraud  founded  on  literal  perforin.iTicc  and  n*al  vio- 
lation of  an  a^n tMi  11*11 1.  there  are  various  exampl(*s  in  (tr<*ciaii  history;' 
vol.  vi.  p.  327.     OtliiT  in.<«tauces  are  cited  by  PuflTcntlorf,  L.  ^^f  N.  and  JN^. 
V.  12,  §  3;  A'atel.  ii.  §  273.     A  case  of  breach  of  eiig:tp*inciit.  but  without 
equivocation,  fiiiiiil.ir  to  that  of  Tarpeia,  is  cited  with  re^iiH'ct  toCyrua; 
Parthen.  c.  22.     See  Srhwegler,  p.  485. 

(loi)  lb.  p.  47b.  iS<),  489,  494. 

(loa)  lb.  p.  5<J0;  cf.  498.    Sehw«gler  considers  the  Kaiuiics  to  be  the 
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ation,  to  form  a  well-grounded  opinion  upon  the  origin  of  the 
received  story  of  Romulus,  and  to  assert  that  no  part  of  it  is  true. 
It  is  however  possible  to  maintain  with  confidence  the  position 
that,  a  person  holding  this  story  to  have  been  formed,  centuries 
after  the  time  of  the  alleged  events,  from  legendary  materials 
and  oral  relations,  is  not  entitled  to  select  certain  points  from 
the  aggregate,  upon  mere  grounds  of  apparent  internal  credi- 
bility, and  to  treat  them  as  historical.  Those,  for  example,  who 
consider  Romulus  and  Tatius  as  fabidous  and  not  real  per- 
sonages, as  mere  names  of  actors  in  a  fictitious  drama,  cannot 
with  propriety  regard  their  joint  sovereignty  as  implying  the 
separate  existence  of  a  Roman  and  a  Sabine  community  on  the 
site  of  Rome,  and  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  as  typical  of 
the  absence  of  a  right  of  intermarriage  between  them.(*")    What 


original  Bomans,  the  Tities  to  be  the  Sabines,  and  the  Luceres  to  be  tho 
Albans.  He  believes  that  the  first  four  kings  represent  the  three  ancient 
tribes  with  the  plebs ;  p.  613.  It  appears  to  me  that  no  materiaLt  exist  for 
forming  any  probable  opinion  resiH*ctiug  the  three  divisions  in  question. 
Almost  every  moilern  historian  of  Konie  takes  a  different  view  of  them : 
but  they  occupy  a  very  small  space  in  the  ancient  historians,  who  evidently 
found  utile  mention  of  them  m  the  preceding  writers.  '  However  legen- 
dary the  primitive  Koman  history  majr  be,  it  is  (he  says)  imnossible  to  re- 
ject, as  mere  fable  and  lictiou,  all  that  is  narrated  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Sabines,  the  migration  of  the  Albans,  and  the  arrival  of  £truscan  troo|>9  ;* 
p.  604.     On  tliia  ullegorical  mode  of  interpretation,  see  ib.  p.  70-1. 

8i'hwcgler  lays  it  down  that  the  events  of  the  regal  period  were  not  re- 
cordinl  by  any  contemporary  historian  or  annalist ;  there  is,  he  says,  not  tho 
slightest  trace  of  any  historical  registration  at  that  time;  ib.  p.  35,  &2S. 
The  Mccounta  of  the  earliest  time  were  pro{)agated  only  by  oral  tradition : 
the  earliest  annalists  had  no  documentary  or  authentic  evidence  respecting 
the  origins  ot'  Rome:  but  the  traditions  of  constitutional  histoiy  were 
more  credible  than  the  narratives  of  events,  which  were  pure  fiction ;  p.  41 ; 
cf.  42.  In  p.  67,  he  enumerates  certain  *Aindamental  facta*  of  the  regal 
period,  all  relating  to  constitutional  history,  which  he  considers  as  true, 
in  p.  342,  he  says  that  the  list  of  Koman  kings  is  not  authentic ;  that 
neither  their  chronology  nor  number  is  historical,  nor  the  persons  of  the 
first  two  kings.  In  p.  57U,  he  says  that  the  history  of  the  kings  is  founded 
on  no  contemporary  record ;  that  it  was  derived  exclusively  from  oral  tra- 
dition. 

(103)  St'li\««'^'Ier  himself  remarks,  in  reference  to  an  attempt  to  put  a 
historical  c-«il>un.ig  upon  the  Al ban  colony,  and  the  foundation  of  Kome 
by  Jtumuliis.  that  'when  there  is  a  tissue  of  aiiricut  K*^endary  fiction* 
whirli.  u|KMi  l•l.>^o  examination,  proves  to  be  uidimtorii.d  in  all  its  parts, 
and  wlio>e  o  irr.il  i)oint,  the  Founder  of  tlie  City  Inmsill'.  is  certainly  not 
a  hi.<'t4»ri('al  |>iT'H)iiage,  it  is  not  safe  toselett  from  it  a  single  feature, which 
is  not  beit<*r  attested  than  the  rest,  and  to  treat  it  us  historical.  Nothing 
is  more  d.iu^'i  ivib>  than  to  ratumalixe  singk'  eli'iuoiits  of  a  legendary  or 
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criterion  is  there  for  distinguishing  between  the  fabulous  and 
the  historical  parts  of  the  narrative  ?  By  what  test  is  the  fact 
to  be  separated  from  the  fiction  ?  Before  the  historical  character 
of  any  part  of  the  narrative  can  be  admitted,  some  probable 
account  must  be  given  of  the  means  by  which  a  true  tradition^ 
even  of  a  single  fact,  was  preserved  until  the  period  of  Boman 
historiography.  Those  who  maintain,  for  instance,  that  the  extant 
narrative  proves  the  existence  of  separate  Boman  and  Sabine 
communities  at  Bome,  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  first  Greek  colony  in  Sicily,  are  bound  to 
explain  how  this  gulf  of  ages  was  bridged  over;  and  to  show' 
what  was  the  ark  in  which  authentic  accounts  of  the  time  of  the 
fabulous  Bomulus  floated  dovm  the  stream  of  five  centuries  to 
the  age  of  Fabius  Pictor.  Who  shall  undertake  to  trace,  even 
upon  conjecture,  the  chain  of  tradition  through  this  long,  obscure 
period  ?  Who  can  venture  to  affirm  that  it  had  an  authentic 
beginning,  and  was  preserved  unfalsified  until  it  was  accurately 
recorded  ?  Nor  is  this  the  only  stumbling-block  in  our  way ; 
but  we  are  also  called  upon  to  believe  that  a  modem  historian  is 
able  to  recast  the  traditions  which  were  thus  preserved  through  the 
dark  ages  of  Bome,  and  to  extract  the  truth  which  is  imbedded 
in  them,  although  in  their  existing  form  they  are  false.  We  are 
first  to  believe  that  a  tradition  was,  in  substance,  faithfully  con- 
veyed from  the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  to  the  Second  Punic 
War,  and  then  to  believe  that,  although  it  is  not  literally  true,  it 
is  typical  of  some  truth  which  can  be  discerned  under  its 
covering  for  the  first  time,  by  a  writer  of  our  own  age.  This  doc- 
trine of  liistorical  types  is  more  difficult  to  reconcile  with  reason 
and  experience,  than  even  the  supposition  that  some  authentic 
facts  may  have  been  preserved,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  in 
an  unaltered  state,  by  oral  tradition.  It  is  in  f:ict  nothing  more 
than  an  ing*iii<>us  and  refined  application  of  tlie  rationalist 
method  of  inieii»reting  the  marvellous  l<g«;nds  t»f  mythology,  so 


mHhical  narrative:*  ib.  p.  466.  How  tlie  Tii*w  confninrd  in  tliifl  parage 
ran  be  recoticiied  wuh  his  treatment  of  certain  pnrtt>  of  t  Ii«'  roign  of  Komulus 
18  not  eavy  to  explain. 
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much  employed  by  the  ancient  historians.  It  is  only  another 
form  of  the  system  of  reduction,  by  which  the  god  Mars  in  the 
sacred  grove  was  converted  into  an  armed  man  in  disguise, 
who  overpowered  Ilia,  and  the  wolf  of  Romulus  was  transmuted 
into  a  courtezan.  One  imitation  may  be  executed  by  a  coarse 
and  clumsy  hand;  the  other  may  be  performed  Avith  all  the 
resources  and  skill  of  modem  learning — but  still  they  are  both 
no  better  than  historical  forgeries. 

Nothing  consistent  or  intelligible  can  be  extracted  from  the 
representation  of  the  political  history  of  Romulus,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  received  narrativa  He  is  described  as  an  elective  king, 
and  yet  his  chief  title  to  the  throne  seems  to  be  that  he  is  of  the 
royal  family  of  Alba.  His  powers  are,  under  the  constitution 
formed  by  himself,  extremely  limited.  There  is  a  popular 
assembly,  with  extensive  privileges ;  a  senate,  of  whose  decrees 
he  is  merely  the  executor.('^)  Yet  all  the  organization  of  the 
state  is  derived  from  him  alone ;  he  is  the  autlior  of  all  the  civil 
and  religious  institutions ;  no  person  is  named  as  taking  any 
independent  part  either  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  popular  assembly. 
He  is  represented  as  governing  mildly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a 
constitutional  king,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  ;  but  as  after- 
wards becoming  despotic,  although  he  meets  with  nothing  but 
obedience  at  home  and  successes  in  war,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
arouse  his  fears  or  awaken  his  jealousy.^^)     The  joint  govem- 


(104)  The  kinf(  was  empowered  /SowXipr  rt  ww^ynw,  c«l  fiifiop  ^caXi7y, 
Kai  yi'MMVC  ^PX'**'«  '*"  ^^  fStayra  ro*^  wXtSovtp  iirinXur,  Diou.  HaI.  ii.  14. 
The  principle  of  di^cision  by  a  majority  was  not  known  to  the  Homeric 
kingn. 

(105)  See  abore.  p.  430,  n.  80.  TJrr  doe*  not  vpeak  of  any  ehange  in 
the  cluirarter  of  his  rule,  but  deseribesliim  as  belored  by  the  people,  and 
highly  |iopii]ar  with  the  army,  but  not  acce))tab)e  to  the  senators :  '  Multi« 
tuclini  tainrn  fpntior  fuit  ouam  Patribu^ ;  lonfre  ante  alios  aeceptissimua 
milituni  anlmis  ;'  i.  15.  Tliis  account  app(*ar<  io  b<*  adapted  to  the  story 
of  the  ?MMint«>rs  havini;  put  him  to  death.  IMntnr*  h.  Kom.  27,  says  that 
when  >>'uiiiit«'r  <lii*d.  Komulus,  in  order  to  niake  hini4clfno|mlar,  aliolished 
thf  All>aii  r«)valty.  and  substituted  annual  nia^'ii>trit<  s.  This  account  treats 
liiiii  nn  virtual  norcrei^  of  Alba. 

T.'ir  tiift  rt-prcfcnts  Romuhis  in  the  li^ht  of  «  d'^notie  kinff;  he  ron« 
fiidt*n(  ih>'  «'h<rks  upon  the  royal  oroiu]>otcnrc  t**  have  D«*en  established  by 
Si*rriti!i  Tiillius:  *  Nobis  Komuh is.  «/  libitmm.  im|M  ritsTerat ;  dein  ^uma 
reli^oiiil>'i«  ct  Jiviuo  jure  populim  deviuxit ;  rp  rta«|ue  quvdam  a  Tullo 
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ment  with  Tatius,  which  is  described  to  have  lasted  in  the 
utmost  harmony  for  five  year8,(^^  is  only  conceivable  on  the 
supposition  that  the  offices  of  the  two  kings  were  honorary,  and 
unaccompanied  with  real  power — ^a  supposition  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  old  narrativa  Even  the  Spartan 
kings,  small  as  were  their  powers,  lived  in  perpetual  discord  ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  such  a  relation  as  is  described 
in  the  received  account  to  have  existed  between  Romulus  and 
Tatius,  is  unexampled  in  authentic  history.(^^ 

§  ]0  The  form  of  government  which  is  recorded  to  have 
succeeded  the  death  of  Romulus,  and  to  have  lasted  for  a  year, 
is  equally  inconsistent  with  experience,  and  its  duration  for  so 
long  a  period  is  quite  inconceivabla  The  senators  (whether  100, 
or  150,  or  200  in  number),(^^  are  related  to  have  divided  them- 
selves into  decurise,  or  companies  of  ten ;  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence of  each  decuria  was  then  determined  by  lot ;  and  each 
of  the  ten  senators  successively  exercised  the  entire  powers  of 
king  for  five  days,  with  the  title  of  Interrex.(^"')  According  to 
this  arrangement,  seventy-three  senators  would  have  filled  in 
turn  the  regal  office  during  a  year  of  365  days.    That  so  many 

et  Anco :  sod  prscipuus  Scrvius  Tullius  auctor  legum  fuit,  queis  etiam 
reget  ohtemperarent ;*  Ann.  iii.  28. 

(io6)  Inde  non  niodo  commune,  sed  concors  etiam,  regnum  duobui  re- 
gibus  fuit ;  Lirj,  i.  13.  irti  ftkv  ovv  iriiTc  <n;vf/3a<riXf  t'<rav  aXXr/XuiCi  virip 
oMtv6c  iuif%p6fupoi  wpayftaroc ;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  50.     Compare  Livy,  xl.  46. 

( 107)  1  ue  account  of  the  joint  reign  of  the  two  sous  of  Alcetas  in  Epirus 
in  Paua.  i.  11,  §  3,  is  too  indistinct  and  brief  to  build  any  argument  ui>on. 
They  may  hare  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom.  See  the  speech  of  Philip, 
in  Iatj,  xl.  8. 

(loH)  LiTT  states  their  number  to  hare  been  100;  Plutarch  (Num.  2), 
150;  Dionysius,  200. 

(lOt;)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  57,  with  whom  Livy,  i.  17,  substantially  agrees,  as 
well  as  Cicero,  deKep.  ii.  12,  though  in  general  tenus.  Plutarch,  jNum.  2, 
represents  each  iuterrex  to  have  held  the  now  er  for  only  six  hours  of  the 
day  and  six  hours  of  Uie  nisht :  so  that  they  woidd  have  relieved  guard 
like  sentinels  on  land,  or  officers  on  watch  at  nea.  What  the  origin  of  this 
stateinciit  i?i,  <loes  not  appear.  The  practice  in  the  Uiittorical  age  seems  to 
have  bfcii.  th.-it  the  office  was  held  for  five  days :  A|>pian,  B.C.  i.  98 ;  Dion. 
Hal.  \*iii.  Ut>;  Livy,  ix.  34.  Eutropius,  i.  2.  and  bcxtus  Kufus,  2,  likewise 
give  tivo  .luvti  f«jr  the  interregnum  under  the  kiiis;s. 

DionvsiiiD  seems  to  forget  his  account  of  ijie  limited  powers  of  the 
Komun  liint;;  for  he  descnbes  the  iuterre^^es  a^  )>osses8ing  an  absolute 
authority  :  twiira  itatX^pmeafUt'ot  roif  Xaxovai  fU'a  irptorm;  dwii^Kav  ap;^t<y 
T^t  ir6X«wv  Ti)i'  ubroK^Topa  a[»xiiv  ;  c.  57. 
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transfers  of  the  supreme  power  should,  at  a  time  when  all  con- 
stitutional and  legal  checks  were  in  a  very  rude  and  inefficient 
state,  have  been   quietly  made,  is  wholly  incredible.     Even  a 
community  much  more  civilized  than  Rome  could  have  been 
in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  above   a  hundred  years 
before  the  legislation  of  Solon,  could  hardly  pass  with  success 
through  such  an  ordeal.     A  similar  interregnum  is  related  to 
have  occurred  between  the  reigns  of  Numa  and  Tullus  Hostilius, 
and  between  those  of  Tullus  Hostilius  and  Ancus  Marcius ;  but 
in  each  case  to  have  been  of  short  duration.     Dionysius  says 
that  the  form  of  government  was  found  to  fail,  on  account  of 
the  difference  of  character  and  policy  in  the  successive  interreges; 
that  in  consequence  the  Senate  consulted  the  people  whether 
the  chief  power  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  king,  or  of 
annual  magistrates;  and  that  the  people  referred  the  matter  back 
to  the  Senate,  who  decided  in  favour  of  a  king.(^^^     He  does 
not  however  state  (what  would  inevitably  have  happened),  that 
this  form  of  government  led  to  civil  discord,  and  to  a  successful 
attempt  of  some  powerful  and  ambitious  senator  to  retain  his 
office  for  more  than  five  days.     This  would  be  the  certain  result, 
if  such  a  polity  were  attempted  as  a  permanent  mode  of  govern- 
ment Livy  finds  another  cause  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  inter- 
regal  form  of  government:  he  describes  the  people  as  complaining 
that  they  had  a  hundred  masters  instead  of  one,  and  as  declaring 
that  they  would  not  endure  any  king  in  whose  election  they  had 
no  voioe.(^'')    The  existence  of  the  name  and  institution  of  the 
interregnum  in  the  historical  age  of  Rome,  may  be  considered 
however  as  a  proof  of  its  derivation  from  tlie  regal  period.     We 
can  only  account  for  it  upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  an  old 
coustitutionxd  form,  which  sunived  as  a  relic  of  a  former  state  of 


(no)  ii.  57. 

(ill)  Frt*iDMT  deinde  plcbt :  nmltiplicntniii  tiTTitateiii,  centmn  pro  uno 
d>)Miii(>^  ra4*tot ;  ncc  oltrs  niiii  rrj^ini.  rt  t%h  ii'^i^c  crettuin,  ridebantur  pai^- 
sun ;  Livv,  i.  17.  Cicero  extols  the  ^a^ia*  it y  of  tlie  Roman  people  at  thin 
tiiiio  tot;  perceiring,  what  Lycargim  liml  noi  t!iii«*overed,  that  an  elect ir<*  iJi 
hotter  th.iD  a  hereditary  ro}-alty.  '^'oMri  illi,  etiam  tum  agrestet,  rMe- 
runt  virtut4*ni  et  aapientiam  rcj^tiu,  D"D  |>r^«geiuem,  qu«ri  opurtcro;' 
l»c  Kq..  li.  12. 
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thinga  It  implies  an  elective  royalty :  for  hereditary  succession, 
such  an  institution  is  not  neede<i(^^^  The  period  of  five  days 
really  existed  in  the  historical  time;  and  it  was  probably  the 
term  actually  prescribed  and  observed  under  the  kings,  its  short- 
ness being  dictated  by  motives  of  jealousy,  and  being  intended  to 
prevent  any  interrex  from  acquiring  a  dangerous  power.  If  it 
was  known  that  the  election  of  a  king  was  impending,  the 
security  would  in  general  be  adequate ;  the  parties  contending 
for  the  throne  would  take  care  to  prevent  usurpation;  but  a 
permanent  government  of  successive  five-day  kings  would  be  an 
impossibihty,  if  the  king  was  really  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and 
was  not  a  mere  honorary  oflScer.(^^*) 

It  may  be  observed,  likewise,  that  the  name  of  intei^ex  and 
i/nterregnum  is  an  absurdity,  as  applied  to  the  original  institu- 
tion, after  the  death  of  Romulus,  in  the  form  described  by 
CTicero,  Dionysius,  Livy,  and  Plutarch.  The  reign  of  one  of 
these  five-day  kings  was  only  an  interregnum  in  the  sense  that 
it  came  between  the  reign  of  a  king  and  of  another  interrex,  or 
between  the  reigns  of  two  interrege&  It  was  not  conceived  as 
intervening  between  the  reigns  of  two  kinga 

Dionysius,  as  we  have  seen,  attributes  the  dislike  of  the 
people  for  the  interregal  system  to  the  changeable  character  of 
the  government  Cicero  refers  it  to  their  love  of  royalty  ;(^^*) 
while  Livy  describes  it  as  arising  from  a  jealousy  of  the  power  of 
the  Senate.  Livy  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  Senate  conceded  the 
election  to  the  people,  but  retained  a  veto  upon  their  choice.  (^^') 
He  believes  that  the  formal  confirmation  of  the  Senate,  given  in 

(112)  Seeabore,  p.  102. 

(113)  In  the  historical  time,  there  was  no  prorision  which  asaumed  that 
the  interregnum  would  beoflonc  duration ;  the  interregca  did  not  succeed 
one  another  from  a  list,  but  each  interrex  nominated  his  successor,  if  the 
necoMitv  for  a  nomination  arose.    See  Beeker,  ii.  1,  p.  308. 

(114)  l)e  Kep.  ii.  12. 

(11.',)  I.iry  makes  this  concession  the  orii;iii  of  the  form,  preserrod  in 
his  own  time,  of  giring  the  consent  of  the  SiMinte  before  the  election  of 
mngist rates,  or  the  passing  of  laws  in  the  Oomitia  ;  i.  17.  A  fabulous  ac* 
eoiint  of  the  gofemment  of  CEnarca  in  Etruria.  in  Aristot.  Mirab.  Ause. 
04.  may  be  compared  with  the  description  o(  this  interregal  government. 
The  fity  in  question  is  reported,  from  fear  of  fulling  under  a  single  desoot, 
io  hnvv  pineal  the  goremment  in  the  hand:}  of  emancipated  slaves,  ana  lo 
have  eliati^'cd  them  every  year. 
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later  times  to  the  decision  of  the  popular  assembly,  even  before 
it  was  made,  had  its  origin  on  this  occasion. 

§  1 1  The  election  of  the  new  king  is  described  as  made  by 
the  Senate.  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  say  that  it  was  the  result 
of  a  compromise  between  the  old  Roman  and  the  new  Sabine 
senators :  the  former  were  to  make  the  choice ;  but  the  person 
chosen  was  to  be  a  Sabine.  The  regal  office  was  accordingly 
offered  to  Numa  Pompilius,  a  native  of  the  Sabine  town  of 
Cures,  the  son  of  Pompilius  Pompo.('^*)  He  was  bom  on  the 
natal  day  of  Rome,(^^^  and  was  therefore  thirty-eight  years  old : 
his  manners  were  simple  and  austere ;  and  he  was  renowned  for 
his  wisdom,  and  for  his  piety  to  the  god&  At  first,  with  philo- 
sophic indifference  to  greatness,  he  declined  the  proffered'honour ; 
but  at  last  he  yielded  to  entreaties,  and  was  unanimously  elected 
king  by  the  Senate  and  the  peopla  The  ceremony  by  which  the 
auspices  in  confirmation  of  his  election  were  token,  is  minutely 
described  by  Livy.(^*^ 

(ii6)  Dion.  Jliil.  ii.  58;  Lirj,  i.  18  ;  Plut.  Num.  3. 

(117)  Acc-ordiu);  to  Dio  Casftiui,  tI.  5.  the  best  informed  writeri  on 
Sabine  history  re|x)rted  this  fact.  See  above,  p.  199,  n.  58.  It  is  alio 
stated  by  Dut.  Num.  3. 

(118)  Cicero  describes  the  elcetion  of  kins  as  made  b}'  the  people,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate.  See  De  Bep.  ii.  13,  17,  18,  20.  The  caae  of 
Servius  Tullius  is  mentioned  as  exceptional :  he  reined  at  first  with  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  people :  but  he  aftemards  obtamed  its  express  eon* 
sent,  though  without  the  intervention  of  the  Senate ;  c.  21.  Cicero  states 
that  each  of  the  fire  kin|^  between  Romulus  and  Tarqainius  Superbua 

Eropo«ed  tlie  hx  cmriata  de  imprrio.  This  law  he  eridently  conceived  to 
ave  been  imssed  by  the  people  in  Comitia  curiata.  Great  importance  haa 
been  attaciuHi  to  this  account,  which  is  peculiar  to  Cicero ;  it  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  much  learned  and  acute  discussion ;  and  the  lex  emrioia 
de  imperio  of  Cicero  has  been  identified  with  the  patrum  amctoritae  of 
other  writers,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  diflereot  testimonies.  (See  Becker, 
vol.  ii.  1,  p.  314 — 332.)  All  tht*se  arinmients,  however,  suppose  two  |Nistu- 
lates,  neither  of  which  can  be  i;raiited:  via.,  1,  that  the  ancient  writers 
a^oed  in  their  view  of  the  constitutional  practice  under  the  kings;  2, 
that  they  had  authentic  accounts  of  that  practice.  It  is  clear  from  Cicero's 
actount  of  the  election  of  Numa.  that  he  conceived  the  ameivritae  vatmm 
n4  prior  to  the  lex  curiata,  and  a  distinct  stage  in  the  proceeding.  'Numnm 
IMinpilium— -p«f/rf^ii#  amctoribMS.  »ibi  ip>e  populua  adscivii,  eumquo  ad 
rr^Miandum,  Sabinum  hominem.  ]«oiiiani  i'uribua  aceifit.  Qui  at  hue  veiiit. 
ijiiamquain  populus  curiatis  «um  mxirti'A  rf*;;cin  esse  juaserat,  Umi'U  ipse 
ill*  >uo  imperio  euriatam  legem  tulit  ;*  v.  1:1.  Here  the  election  of  Numa 
\>y  the  people  in  comitia  cunata,  with  tiie  sanction  of  the  Senate  (|iatreK), 
l^'fore  he  comes  to  Home,  is  cK-arl^  d<it«*ribi*d.  Afterwards,  when  lie  Las 
c  jiiie  to  Kome,  and  been  inducted  uiti*  his  olQceof  king ,  Im  proposes  to  the 
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§  12  Bomulus,  though  a  legislator,  was  regarded  principally 
as  a  warlike  king.  Livy  says,  that  on  account  of  his  successes 
in  war,  the  state  remained  at  peace  for  forty  years  after  his 
death.(^^^  Numa,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  purely  pacific 
ruler :  he  withdrew  his  subjects  from  all  martial  pursuits,  and 
sought  to  civilize  their  rude  manners  ;C^  for  which  purpose  he 
trained  them  to  religious  observances,  and  the  performance  of 
sacred  rites.     He  is  described  as  instituting  the  sacred  functions 

people  (also  in  coxnitia  curiata)  the  lex  curiata  de  imperio.  The  la\r  which 
conferred  the  powers  of  government  upon  the  Boman  emperor  was  called 
by  the  later  jurists  lex  re^ia,  or  lex  regia  de  imfen'o :  see  Inst.  i.  2,  §  6. 
ISiecker,  ii.  3,  p.  210,  n.  846.  This  haa  oeen  identified  by  Niebuhr  with  the 
ancient  lex  curiata  dc  imperio  (Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  343);  but  for  this  identifica- 
tion no  sufficient  ground  is  shown,  and  the  lex  regia  of  the  empire  was  pro- 
bably an  expression  of  recent  origin. 

According  to  Plutarch,  the  father  of  Numa,  and  Marcius  his  kinsman, 
persuaded  him  to  accept  the  offer;  Num.  6.  The  envoys  who  brought  the 
message  to  him  were  Proculus  and  Volesus ;  ib.  6.  Spurius  Vettius  was 
the  name  of  the  interrex  who  put  the  question  of  his  election  to  the  rote ; 
ib.  7.  Plutarch  also  states  that  Numa  married  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Titus 
Tatius,  but  that  she  died  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  her  marriage,  before  he 
became  king  of  Rome ;  ib.  3.  This  latter  alliance  seems  to  be  intended  to 
ffire  tome  hereditary  colour  to  Numa's  election.  In  the  speech  of  Canu- 
Mius,  in  Livy,  iv.  3,  it  is  stated  that  Numa  was  made  king, '  populi  jussu 
patribut  auctoribus.' 

(no)  Ab  illo  enim  profectn  viribus  datis  tantum  valuit,  ut  in  quadra- 
ginta  deinde  annos  tutam  pacem  haberet;  i.  15.    Ilo/iir^Xioc  6  *Pw/iaiwv 
BaeiXti'C  iravra  rbv  rov  C^v  x^^^^  ^^  ttptivy  litrlknn  ;  I)iod.  viii.  15.     Also 
jPlut.  Rom.  20.  Horace  speaks  of  the  *quietum  Pompill  regnum  ;*  Carm.  i.  12. 
(i2o)  Qui,  regno  ita  potitus,  urbem  novam,  conditam  vi  et  armis,  jure 
earn  legibusque  ac  moribut  de  integro  condere  parat ;  Livy,  i.  19.    Virgil 
and  Ovid  take  a  similar  view  of  the  relation  of  iNuma  to  Romulus  : 
Quis  procul  ille  autem  ramis  insignis  olivae. 
Sacra  ferens  t  nosco  erines  incanaqae  menta 
Regis  Komani;  primus  ^i  legihus  urbem 
Fundabit,  Curibus  parvis  et  paupere  terrft 
^lissus  in  imperium  magnum. — .£n.  vi.  809 — 13. 

Principio  nimium  promptos  ad  bella  Quirites 
Moliiri  placuit  jure,  aciinique  metu, 

Indc  datflB  leges,  ne  fimiior  omnia  posset. 

Fast.  iii.  277—9 ;  cf.  Met.  xv.  482—4. 
Alto  Kntropius :  Postea  Numa  Pompilius  rex  rreatus  est ;  qui  bellum  qui- 
d<*m  nullum  gessit,  sed  non  minus  civitati  cjuam  Romulus  profuit.  Nam 
et  leges  Romania  moresque  constituit,  qui  eoiisuotudine  pncliorum  jam  la- 
tr<>n<'s  nc  semibarbari  putabantur;  i.  3.  Homines  Komanoa  instituto 
Roniiili  bcUicis  studiis  ut  [Numa]  vidit  inec>nf<os,  exiatimavit  eoe  paulum 
ab  illA  consuetudine  ease  revocandos ;  Oie.  U4>p.  ii.  13.  Plutarch,  Num.  8, 
15.  clc>cril>es  Numa  as  softening  the  roui^li  minds  of  the  Romans,  and  ren- 
dering them  docile  and  obedient,  by  8U)K*i*8titious  terrors.  This  view  is 
quite  iiironsistent  with  the  account  of  the  lei^slation  of  Romulus  in  Dio- 
nysitu),  who  makes  him  another  Lyeurgud  (»r  Solon.    Above,  p.  432. 
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of  the  Curiones,  the  Flamines,  the  Tribunes  of  the  Celeres,  the 
aiigurs,  the  Vestal  virgins,  the  Salii,  the  Fetiales,  the  Pon- 
tifices,  and  the  practice  of  procuring  prodigies ;  he  built  the 
temples  of  Quirinus  and  Janus,  and  of  Fides  Publica  ;(^^^) 
he  established  the  terminal  stones  on  lands,  and  the  festival 
of  Terminalia,(^^  and  public  games  and  markets.  He  likewise 
reformed  the  calendar;  a  work  connected  with  the  duties  of 
the  sacred  functionaries.  (^^)  Further  than  this,  he  made  8 
distribution  of  public  land  among  the  poor  citizens ;  he  encou- 
raged the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  formed  the  jxigi^  a  ter- 
ritorial division  of  the  country;  he  likewise  instituted  the 
brotherhoods,  or  corporations  of  trades.  By  his  healing  mea- 
sures, he  extinguished  the  discord  between  the  Roman  and 
Sabine  parts  of  the  people.(^^)  His  ordinances,  like  those  of 
Bomulus,  were  partly  written,  and  partly  unwritten.(*'^) 

Numa  was  believed  to  have  held  secret  colloquies  with  the 
nymph  Egeria,  and  to  have  been  guided  by  her  advice  in  his 
sacred  legislation. (^^  Stories  were  told  of  his  simple  furniture 
being  metamorphosed  into  sumptuous  ornaments,  worthy  of  a 
king,  by  her  supernatural  power.(**^     His  intercourse  with  this 

(i3i)  Dion.  Hid.  ii.  G3.75;  Livy,  i  19-21 ;  Plut.  Niim.  7.  0-13  ;  Ca- 
mill.  18 ;  Cic.  Kep.  ii.  11.  I)ionv«us,  c.  75,  connidcni  the  fidolity  of  the 
Komaiu  to  their  engagementA  to  Lare  been  cmuited  by  this  tvinple  of  Fidi»8 
PublicA.  Tlie  woreliip§  of  Juitice  and  Themis  and  ^Vmcsit  and  the 
Erinnjes  were,  he  thinks,  ineflectual.  Polybtuf,  ri.  56,  likewiiie  attribat«t 
the  honesty  of  the  Bomant  in  the  custody  of  public  money  to  the  national 
care  for  reliipon. 

(122)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  74 ;  Plut  Num.  16 :  Cic.  Hep.  ii.  14  Virvil  ^n. 
rii.  601 — 15,  represents  the  opening  of  the  gates  ot  tlie  temple  of  Janus, 
as  a  primtttve  Latin  custom,  anterior  to  iBneas  and  the  Alban  state.  In  this 
as  in  other  instances,  the  origin  of  an  ancient  usage  fluctuated.  According 
to  Valerius  Antias,  Numa  was  the  founder  of  the  Agonalia ;  Macrob.  Sat. 
i.  4.    See  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  317. 

(123)  Liry.  i.  19;  Plut.  Num.  18-9.  £utropiu«,  1.8,  says:  'Annum 
de^ri|>sit  in  duodecim  menses,  pnus  sine  alitiua  comnutatione  confusum.' 

(124)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  62,  76;  Pint.  Num  16.  17;  Cic.  Rep.  ii.  14. 

'▼fiC  <ix^>'^'  "'  9vpa9K¥i0Uf  vporioi*{- ;  DioM.  II. 1I.  ii.  74. 

(126)  Livy,  1.  19,  21  i  Dion.  Hal.  ii  (V()  Hut.  Num.  4,  7  ;  Orid.  Fuif. 
iii.  27r» ;  3ifet.  xr.  482.  DifTereiit  pi  ir»'ii  w.ti*  i<ienttfied  with  the  gn»T«*  of 
J'lrcrin  See  Heyne.  ad  JRu.  vii.  7r»l;  StniW.  t.  3,  §  12;  .Tuveii.  iii. 
ln_2i).  Diodoms,  riii.  15.  refers  the  M«*nHl  laws  of  Numa  to  the  le«s  *nH  of 
i'\  tliaiforas. 
'  (127)  Dioo.  Hal.  ii.  60;  Plut.  Nimi.  15. 
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divine  being  was  doubtless  in  early  times  received  in  the  popular 
belief;  and  even  Dionysius  censures  that  modem  atheistical 
philosophy  which  rejects  all  the  stories  of  the  appearances  of 
gods  to  men  ;(^^  but  those  who  removed  everything  marvellous 
from  history,  treated  the  story  of  Egeria  as  a  pious  fraud,  in- 
vented by  Numa  in  order  to  give  authority  to  his  laws.(^^) 

§  13  Numa  was  the  favourite  of  gods  and  men ;  his  life 
was  unchequered  with  adversity.  During  his  reign,  Bome 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  peace,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  was  a  second  Golden  Age,  which  even  extended  to 
the  neighbouring  states.  (^^  His  government  was  a  realization 
of  the  Platonic  idea,  that  in  the  perfect  state  the  king  must  be  a 
philosopher.  His  death  was  similar  to  his  life  ;  he  was  afBicted 
with  no  painful  malady,  but  (according  to  the  account  of  Piso) 
he  sank  into  the  tomb  by  a  gentle  and  gradual  decay,  having 
lived  more  than  eighty  year&(^*^) 

It  was  not,  however,  merely  in  his  capacity  of  king  that 
Numa  was  the  embodied  form  of  an  idea.  He  was  the  mythical 
founder  of  the  religious  institutes  and  pontifical  law  of  Rome  ; 
he  was  the  source  from  which  nearly  all  the  national  establish- 
ments connected  with  the  worship  of  the  gods  were  derived  ; 


(128)  ZffOi  fiiv  ovv  rdc  iOiovc  doKovoi  ^iXoaofiac,  tl  fri  Kai  ^tXovo^ac 
ahrdc  ftX  coXiiv,  awaoac  fiaovooync  rdc  iiri^vfiac  f  mv  Bt^y  Ta£  irap' "EXXif <ny 
if  pap^^c  ytvoftiyac,  SiC. ;  U.  68. 

(129)  Dion.  Ha],  ii.  61,  describes  this  class  of  writers  m  cl  rd  ftvB^^^ 
wayra  wtpiaipovyrtc  U  rt/c  tvropiac.  Livy,  i.  19,  represents  the  commu- 
ni(*ations  with  Egeria  as  simulated  by  Numa ;  '  Qui  Fdeorum  metus] 
quum  descendere  ad  aninios  sine  aliquo  commeuto  miracuti  non  posset,  si- 
mulat  sibi  cum  deft  EgeriA  coninressus  nocturnos  esse :  ejus  se  monitu  quas 
acceptissima  diis  essent  sacra  institucre.'  Plut.  Num.  4,  ad  fin.,  suppo«e« 
a  ]M)lttical  motive,  talcing  a  similar  view  to  that  of  Polybius,  x.  2,  concerning 
Lycurgus  and  Scipio  Africanus.  Numa  is  likewise  said  to  have  taught  tho 
Itomans  to  revere  a  muse  named  Tacita ;  IMut.  Num.  8. 

(130^  '  Such  a  peace  of  forty  years,  during  ^  hich  no  nation  rose  against 
Itomt*.  bi>c4iuHe  Numa*s  piety  wasoommunii  iti'd  to  the  surrounding  nations, 
in  a  Invnitiful  idea, but  historically  imnoHiiiblc  xu  tlio^e  times,  and manifettlj 
A  lO'tii'al  fiction  ;*  Niebuhr,  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

(i.V)  l>ion.  Ilal.ii.  76;  Plut.  Num.  20-1  ;  Livy.  i.21  ;  Cic.  Rep.  ii.  11. 
Nnniri  v  as  rolutod  to  have  dissolved  ihr  C'fl«*ni«  (Pliit.  Num.  7) ;  whirh  was 
coiic«ivcil  H«  a  despot's  lx>dy-gu«rii.  'ih**  (VltTini  are  described  as  boint;  in 
f*xi!«t<n<v  ill  the  time  of  TanpiiniuH  Su|Mr1*ii<:  f<T  Brutus  is  aupix>4eil  to 
hi!  the  otru'cof  tribune  of  tho  Ccleretf.    ^oi>  Lolow,  §  37. 
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upon  him,  in  general,  all  rites  and  ceremonies,  of  unknown  anti- 
quity, were  affiliated.(*^  The  forty-tliree  years  of  his  reign  are 
as  barren  of  events  as  they  are  of  names.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  external  or  internal  evidence  of  his  story  to  suggest  the  notion 
of  a  narrative  of  real  transactions,  either  recorded  by  contempo- 
raries or  handed  down  by  authentic  oral  ti-adition.  Numa  is  a 
religious  sage  exercising  regal  powers;  his  government  and 
kingdom  are  a  model  of  earthly  perfection ;  he  is  the  true 
practical  philosopher  on  the  throne,  dispensing  blessings  to  all 
about  him.  Owing  to  the  popular  conception  of  him  as  a 
philosopher  and  wise  man,  he  was  represented  as  the  scholar 
of  Pythagoras,  whose  fame  was  doubtless  more  widely  spread  in 
Italy  than  that  of  Thales  and  other  ancient  philosophers  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.('^)  This  belief  seems  to  have  been  prevalent 
at  Rome  from  an  early  time,  and  was  doubtless  recognised  by 
Fabius  and  the  other  ancient  historians.(^'^)     It  was  embodied 


(132)  The  ancient  satirical  poet  Lucilius,  who  waa  bom  in  184,  and 
died  in  103,  B.C.,  couples  Kauniis  and  Numa.  as  the  institutors  of  religious 
rites,  in  some  verses  preserved  by  Lactant.  Div.  lust.  i.  22. 

Terrii^olas  Lamias,  Fauni  qoas  Pompiliique 
Instituere  Nums,  tremit  has,  hie  omnia  ponit. 

The  singular  story  of  the  seizure  of  Picus  and  Faunus  bv  Numa,  and 
his  subsequent  colloquy  with  Jupiter,  (recounted  by  Ovid,  f*aAt.  iii.  285-- 
350  ;  Plut.  Num.  15;  is  a  sacred  legend,  explanatory  of  the  custom,  still 
observed  in  Plutart*h*s  time,  of  expiating  lightning  by  onions,  hair,  and  • 
fish.  Plutarch  can  only  account  lor  the  reception  of  this  legend,  by  sup* 
posing;  Numa  to  hare  reduced  the  people  to  a  state  of  such  tameneas  and 
submission,  that  they  believed  any  table  which  he  told  them,  however 
absurd  it  mi^ht  be.  It  likew  iae  serves  as  an  explanation  of  the  worsliipof 
Jupiter  Elicius.  See  Ovid.  ib.  318.  Plutarch  deriv<*s  the  word  Eliciua 
fromlXfMr.  Livy,  i.  20.  likewise  speaks  of  the  institution  of  the  worship 
of  Jupiter  Elicius  by  Numa.  Concerning  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Elicius,  sec 
Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  450. 

( i.*^)  ^Q  his  character  of  a  sage,  he  ^  as  sup|K>sed  to  have  bad  grer  hairs 
from  his  youth  :  Uic  etiam  canus  fuit  a  priiiUl  a*tate.  Senr.  ad  ^u.  vi. 
809.    Compare  Srhwegler,  ib.  p.  5^19. 

(1  ^)  See  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  59 ;  Livy.  i.  18 :  Plut.  Num.  1 ;  Cic.  Bep.  ii. 
I'l  :  I  )i<Kl.  Fragm.  li'«.  viii.  15.  He  %k:is  Iu'I  exed  to  have  been  resident  at 
C*t-i>!o  in.  at  the  time  when  he  ^^a^*  •*l<-ete4l  kin;; ;  Dion.  Hal.  ib.  Ovid 
li>xrai<H-  n*pn*sents  him  as  visiting  liii^  toviti,  in  order  to  profit  by  tiic 
t^  a<  hiii^  of  Pythagoras : 

Non  ille  satis  c<t|!n(>!(>e  SabinsB 
Gentis  baliet  ritus ;  aiiiiii<>  majora  eapaci 
Concipit,  et  qive  sit  reruiu  iiatura  requirit: 

vor.  I.  C  C 
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in  the  forged  books  of  Numa's  religious  laws,  which  were  brought 
forward  as  having  been  found  in  his  tomb  on  the  Janiculum  in 
181  B.C.,  about  twenty  years  after  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic 
War.(^'^)     When,  however,  Polybius  and  other  careful  historians 


HujuB  amor  cutsb,  patri4  Curibusque  relictis. 
Fecit  ut  Herculei  penetraret  ad  kospitis  urbem. 

Met.  XT.  4—8. 

Afterwards  he  is  described  as  returning  from  Crotona  to  Home : 
Talibus  atque  aliis  instructo  pectore  dictis 
In  patriam  remeasse  ferant,  ultrooue  petitum 
Accepisse  Numam  populi  Latialis  liabenas. 

ib.  479-81 ;  and  see  Fast.  iii.  153. 

In  Cic.  Hep.  ii.  15,  Manilius  asks  '  Verene  hoc  memoris .  proditiim 
est,  resem  istum  Numam  Pytha^onp  ipsius  discipulum,  an  certe  Pythago- 
reum  fuissc  P  Sa^pe  enim  hoc  de  majoriuus  natu  audivimiis,  et  ita  intefligimus 
Tulgo  exutimari.'  Scipio  explains  the  chronological  inconsistency,  upon 
which  Manilius  exclaims :  '  Dii  immortales,  quantus  iste  est  hommum  ei 
quam  inveteraiuM  error !' 

Various  points  of  resemblance  between  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoraa 
and  the  institutions  of  Numa  are  enumerated  by  Plutarch,  Num.  8. 
Among  these  is  a  prohibition  to  represent  the  gods  under  the  form  of  either 
man  or  animal ;  and  accordingly,  Plutarch  affirms  that  the  Romans  had 
no  statue  or  painting  of  a  god  m  their  temples  for  170  years.  He  adds 
that  Epicliarmus,  the  comic  poet,  in  a  certain  prose  discourse,  described 
Pythagoras  as  havine  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Soman  citizenship  : 
but  this  writing  could  not  liave  been  genuine:  above,  p.  G4,  n.  177.  Diodorus 
•ays  that  Numa  derived  his  sacred  institutions  from  Pythagoras ;  ib. 

Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxiv.  12,  sa^'s  that  in  tlie  Samnite  war,  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  ordered  the  Bomans  to  erect  statues  to  the  bravest  and  wisest  of  the 
Greeks ;  whereupon  they  placed  statues  of  Alcibiadcs  and  Pythagoras  in 
the  Comitium.  Jrliny  wonders  that  they  preferred  Pythagoras  to  Socrates, 
who  had  been  declared  by  Apollo  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks.  The  account 
of  these  two  statues  is  confirmed  by  Plut.  Num.  8.  Compare  Becker,  vol.  i. 
p.  310. 

(135)  See  Pliny,  N.  H.  xiii.  27 ;  Livy,  xl.  29  ;  Plut.  Num.  22;  Val. 
Max.  i.  1,  §  12.  Lactant.  Div.  Inst.  i.  22.  The  di.«covery  of  these  books 
is  attested  by  writers  nearly  contemporary  with  the  event.  L.  Piso,  Caa- 
•ius  Hemina,  and  Sempronius  Tuditanus  are  named  by  Pliny,  all  of  whom 
are  early  historians  ;  the  first  two  flourished  about  thirty  years  a(\er  the 
Tear  in  question,  and  were  doubtless  alive  at  the  time.  See  KrauseM>.  148, 
163.  182.     Tlie  fact  was  likewise  attested  by  Valerius  Antias  (Krause, 

E.  273-4)  and  Varro.  The  contents  of  the  boolcs  are  difl^erently  dos<*riht»d, 
ut  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  contained  allusions  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy.  Their  destruction  bv  public  authority,  the  fre^ih 
appearance  of  tlie  manusrriptM,  nearly  Twe  hundred  years  after  the  date  of 
Numa's  death,  and  the  otht-r  <'ireuT)istances  of  the  case,  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  that  they  were  a  forgory.  S.*e  above,  p.  167.  Valerius  An  tins  ."on- 
sidered  the  allusion  to  Pvtlia^'ora>  a  proof  of  their  recent  fabritat ion  : 
'  Adjicit  Valerius  Antias  Pytliau'oreos  fuisse,  rulgatvoninioni.  qua  criHlitur 
Pytfiagone  auditorem  fuisse  >>uiu:iiii,  mendacio  probabili  iic<'Oiiinio«laift 
fide.*  Livy,  ib.  There  was  n  s  iinvl  |»l-jce  in  the  Forum  B«>arium.  lu  ir 
the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  called  Doliola,  in  which  it  \\h»  forltitid.n 
to  spit.    At  usual,  tliere  were  sivcral  legends  to  explain  tlie  origin  <>f  the 
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came  to  compare  the  time  a&signed  to  Numa  with  the  date  of 
Pythagoras,  they  perceived  that  the  disciple  must  have  lived 
above  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  master,  and  therefore  that 
the  story  was  false.(^^     The  anachronism  is,  as  if  it  were  said 


name  and  of  the  custom.  One  referred  it  to  certain  sacred  objects,  irhich 
were  here  buried  in  casks  (doliola),  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion ; 
another  related  that  some  religious  relics  (or  books)  of  Numa  were  buried 
here  after  his  death.  See  Varro  L.  L.  v,  157  ;  Livy,  v.  40 ;  Festus,  p.  69  ; 
Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  484. 

(136)  There  are  two  accounts  of  the  a^c  of  Pythagoras,  diflTerinf^  from 
each  other  by  nearly  forty  years.  One  places  his  birth  at  608  or  603,  and 
his  death  at  510  b.c.  :  the  other  places  his  birth  at  570.  and  his  death  at 
472  B.C.  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  ad  ann.  539.  '  Although  the  dates  of 
his  birth  and  death  are  wholly  uncertain,  yet  all  authorities  a^t^e  that  he 
flourished  b.c.  510 — 10,  in  the  times  of  Poiycrates  and  Tarquiuius  Super- 
bus.'  Clinton  ad  a.  510,  cf.  472.  The  lite  of  Numa,  according  to  the 
received  chronology,  extends  from  753  to  673  b.c.  :  and  his  reign  begins  in 
715  B.C.  His  residence  at  Crotona  must  therefore  have  been  not  later  than 
715  B.C.,  which  would  be  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  flourishing 
period  of  Pythagoras,  according  to  the  earliest  date.  Cicero,  de  Kep.  11. 
i5  (probably  following  Polybius)  uys  that  Pythagoras  came  to  Italy  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  in  Olyiiip.  62,  al)out  530  b.c 
This  agrees  with  his  statement  in  another  place,  that  Numa  was  nearly 
two  centuries  before  Pythagoras :  De  Orat.  ii.  37.  Tliat  Pythagoras  came 
into  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  is  also  stated  b^  Cic.  Tusc. 
i.  16,  and  by  Gellius,  xvii.  21,  §  6.  According  to  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  59,  Pytha- 
coras  liviHl  four  generations  (about  120  yean»)  arti*r  Numa  ;  Numa*s  reign 
began  in  the  michnc  of  Olynip.  16.  fOlymp.  16.2=715  B.C.]  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Pythagoras  in  Italy  dated  from  Olymp.  50^580  B.c._  Dionysius 
adds  that  Crotona,  wl  " 
was  not  founded  unti 


,  where  Numa  was  relatecf  to  have  visited  Pythagoras, 
jntil  Olyrop.  17.3,  four  years  after  the  begiunmg  of  tho 


hundred  years  after  Numa,  in  the  ri^ign  of  Servius  Tulliua.  Ue  adds  that 
even  if  Pytlui^oraa  had  lx«n  contemporary  with  Numa,  his  philosophy 
could  not  have  travelled  as  far  as  Uie  Sabines ;  a  remark  which  shows 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  belief,  reportetl  by  Dionysius,  and  vcraifled  by 
Ovid,  that  Numa  visited  his  master  at  Crotona — *  £x  quibus  locis,  etst 
ejusdem  rtatis  fuisset,  que  fama  in  Sabinos,  aut  quo  lingiiic  eommercio, 
quemquam  ad  cupiditatem  discendi  excivisset  P  quove  pratidiouuuj  per  tot 
geutes,  dissonas  sennone  moribusque,  pervenisset  ?*  i.  18. 

Niebuhr  has  the  followinf;  remarks  u|K>n  this  chronological  incon- 
sistency: 'An  impartisl  critic,  who  does  not  believe  that  tlu*  son  of 
^Inesarchus  nias  the  onlv  Pvtlisgoras,  or  that  what  Aristoxenns  and  the 
older  writ  ra  lefl  untlet'id.Hi.  lias  been  settled,  because  chronol  >^fT4  have 
made  up  their  mindj* on  tlie  cpi«  ^tion,  or  tluit  there  ta  any  kin<l  «>f  luiv^sity 
for  placing  Numa  ill  t  Ik*  tAviKit-.h  Olympiad,  or,  in  fine,  thnt  th**  lii^uiriral 
personality  of  Pytha^or.-m  i?*  in«>n*  certain  than  tliat  of  Nuino.  \\i\{  be 
pl«*ased  with  the  old  |K)piilar  ••pnioii.  and  will  not  •acriflci*  it  to  clir>ii>l>»gy.* 
Hi^t.  vol.  i.  p.  *2'\H.  Tlir  li\  jMiiliesis  that  there  may  h.'iv«*  l>ei*n  tut^tikwr 
F)'thagorus  u  r%  joctid  even  ly  Dionysius  (ii.  69,  ad  un.),  and  is  oi\%:  of  the 

O  Q  2 
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that  James  I.  derived  his  maxims  of  government  from  Adam 
Smith,  or  Henri  IV.  from  Montesquieu.  As  this  legend  could  not 
have  arisen  until  the  age  of  Pythagorab,(^^^  and  the  fact  of  his 
being  contemporary  with  the  last  king,  or  with  the  first  years  of 
the  Republic,  had  been  forgotten,  we  can  hardly  suppose  it  to 
have  been  much  earlier  than  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Qauls. 
One  origin,  unconnected  with  religion,  was  traced  to 
Nuroa.  For  this  he  was  indebted  to  an  accidental  resemblance 
of  sound.  Suetonius  report^  that  he  introduced  iron  and  brass, 
instead  of  leather  and  earthenware,  for  money  at  Rome,  and 
that  he  called  it  nummus  after  his  own  name.  This  etymo- 
logical fiction  was  adopted  by  subsequent  writers.  (*^      Other 

accounts  attributed  the  origin  of  coined  money  at  Rome  to  Ser- 
vius  Tullius.(i3fl) 

last  resources  of  desperate  critics.  The  attempt  to  save  the  story  by  re- 
ferring it  to  Pythagoras  the  Spartan,  who  was  victor  in  the  sixteenth 
Olympiad  (Plut.  Num.  i.  approved  by  Fischer,  Horn.  Zoittafein,  p.  12  ;  cf. 
Dion.  Hal.  ii.  58),  is  an  equally  hopeless  expedient.  The  chronology  of 
Pythagoras  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  fixed,  on  fair  evidence,  within  narrow 
limits ;  and  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  of  his  historical 
personality.  Sec  Groto,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  525 — 52.  With  respect 
to  Numa,  indeed,  not  only  his  chronology,  but  his  existence  is  insufficiently 
attested  ;  if,  however,  we  reject  the  received  dates  of  his  life  and  reign,  we 
cannot  substitute  any  others. 

(137)  The  prpvtjts  of  invention  is  well  described  by  Cicero  and  Diony- 
sius  in  the  follo^Tiug  passages :  '  Quinetiam  arbitror,  propter  Pythagoreo^ 
rum  admirationem,  iCumam  quoque  regem  Pythagoreum  a  posterio- 
ribus  existimatum.  Nam  quum  Pythagonc  disciplinam  et  mstituta 
oognoscerent,  regisque  ejus  a^uitatem  et  sapientiam  a  majoribus  suia 
accepissent,  irtates  autem  et  tempora  ignorarent  pro])ter  vetustatem, 
eum,  (|ui  sapienti&  excellerct,  Pytnagora}  auditorem  crediderunt  fuisse.' 
Tusc.  iv.  1  :  aXX'  ioUainv  01  tA  vwi^  ahrov  ypatfravrfc,  d  X9^  ^6tav  Uiav  ^iro- 


oifKin  Toi'c  fiiovu  avTiiv  IKfraaatTiQ^  il  Kara  ro^c  avroi^c  yK/iaoay  dfiportpoi 
XpoKoi'Ct  oirip  lyw  n iroii}ra  vvv,  ii.  59.  Zaleucus,  the  ancient  Locrian  law- 
giver, was  also  believed  to  hnve  been  the  disciple  of  Pythagoras  (see 
l)iod.  xii.  20;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  H\) ;  although  his  legislation  is  placiHl  at 
60O  B.C..  about  a  century  before  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  See  Clinton,  ad 
ann.  660. 

(13H)  Suidas  in  aorordoia.  Comj'nre  Boeckh,  Metrologie,  p.  162.  Tli* 
heather  money  attributed  to  tlic  ]^«-t*.lnmonians,  and  also  that  Tueiitioned 
ill  this  ])assage,  are  rejerteil  ns  fabulous  by  Boeckh,  £con.  ofAtli.  b.  4, 
V.  19.  Concerning  a  leather  c«»v.tiii:;  tor  money  used  by  the  Cartlia;.'ininns, 
see  Plat.  Er}*x.  17.  Kaitheuwarv*  moue}*  does  not  appear  to  be  dso^Nhrro 
mentioned. 

(139)  J3olow,  §  31. 
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Numa  was  related  to  have  left  four  sons  and  one  daughter ; 
to  whom,  as  mythical  progenitors,  various  Roman  families  sub- 
sequently traced  their  origin.(^*^  Cn.  Gellius  af&nned  that  he 
had  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  named  Pompilia.  These  were 
said  to  be  the  children  of  his  wife  Tatia,  who  died  before  he 
became  king ;  others  however  affirmed  that  Pompilia  was  the 
daughter  of  a  certain  Lucretia,  whom  he  married  after  he 
ascended  the  Roman  throne.  All  the  authorities  agreed  that 
Pompilia  became  the  wife  of  Marcius,  the  son  of  the  Marcius 
who  advised  Numa  to  accept  the  royal  dignity,  and  the  father 
of  Ancus  Marcius  the  fourth  King  of  Rome. 

§  14  At  the  death  of  Numa,  the  forms  of  an  interregnum 
were  observed,  and  the  interrex  declared  that  the  choic^  of  the 
people  had  fallen  upon  Tullus  Hostilius.(^*^)  He  was  the  grand- 
son of  a  citizen  of  Medullia,  of  the  same  name,  who  migrated  to 
Rome,  and  married  Hersilia,  the  leader  of  the  Sabine  women  in 
their  embassy  toTatiu&('*^ 

Tullus  Hostilius  is  described  as  having  divided  the  royal  de- 
mesne land  among  the  poorer  citizens  ;Q*^)  but,  with  this  excep- 


(140)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  76 ;  Plut.  Kum.  6,  21 ;  Cic.  Bep.  ii.  18.  The  four 
sons  of  Numa  were  named  Pom)x>,  Piuus,  Cal]>us,  and  ^lamereui<.  Pompo 
mas  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Poninouii ;  Pinus  of  the  Piuarii ;  Cal- 
pua  of  the  Calpumii ;  Matnercus  of  the  3lanierci,  a  family  of  the  j£niiiian 

fena.  The  name  of  Mamercua  was  connected  with  a  son  of  Py  tha^joraa, 
'lut.  ib.  8 ;  Feiitua  in  ^miliam,  p.  23.  Other  origins  were  honever  found 
for  the  Mamerci  and  Pinarii.  Compare  Festua  in  Calpumi,  p.  47,  and  M til- 
ler's note.  See  abore,  p.  293,  n.  92.  The  Pomponii  and  Calpumii  placed  the 
liead  of  Numa  on  their  coins.  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  pedigrees  traced  up 
to  Numa  beinf^  fabricated  in  order  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  great  families. 
See  the  paaaage  of  Clodius  m  c.  1,  and  compare  c.  21.  rpirot  rt  iioiv  mk 
Tohrmv  ftkp  Kariry^povyrtc,  ^  xmp%Zofuvmv  roic  7•>^^^  'a<  wfH>9r%BivTmv  «fff 
itXf^ql  eriftftara. 

(141)  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  1 ;  Litt,  i.  22.    Compare  Cic.Bi*p.  ii.  17.   Mortuo 

comitna 
•nnuluit 

erand* 

father  of  Ancua  Man-ins  tlto  fourth  king,  contested  the  election  n  itli  Tullua 
Hostilius,  and,  having  btiMi  •Irfeated,  starred  himself  to  dcaih.  ^uiii.  21. 
The  other  writers  are  silent  about  this  oontesL 

• 

(142)  This  Hoatiliim  i^  saiil  to  hare  distinguished  Limsilf  bv  biMiiil* 
tary  exploits;  and  to  hnvr  bin  n  <Toiinrd  with  a  chaplet  <'f  lcav«  s  li\  Kniiulus, 
for  ha%-uig  fin«t  entered  iIk*  \\n\hn  of  Fidensr.    IMiu.  11.  N.  x^  i.  1 

(143)  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  1.    Livy  aaya  nothing  of  tliia  measure. 
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tion,  all  his  acts  are  warlike.  He  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  his 
predecessor  ;  whose  reign  of  uninterrupted  peace  is  succeeded  by 
a  reign  of  military  successes.  (***) 

§  15  The  first,  and  most  important  event  in  the  reign  of 
TuUus  Hostilius  is  the  war  with  Alba,  the  mother-city  of  Rome. 
According  to  Dionysius,  it  was  owing  to  Cluilius,  the  king,  or 
dictator  of  Alba^  who  was  jealous  of  the  power  of  Rome  ;(**^) 
according  to  Livy,  it  had  its  origin  in  the  restless  ambition  of 
TuUus  Hostiliu&  The  hostile  armies  first  approached  one 
another  at  a  place  about  five  miles  from  the  city,  afterwards 
called  Fossa  Cluilia ;  it  received  this  name  as  being  the  work 
of  the  Alban  generul,  who  was  here  found  dead  in  his  tent, 
without  any  apparent  cause  of  death.(^^       Mettius  Fufietius 


(144)  This  contrast  is  indicated  by  Virgil : 

Cui  deinde  Bubibit, 
Otia  qui  rumpet  patriie,  residesque  movebit 
Tullus  in  arma  viros,  et  jam  dcsueta  triumpkiB 
Agmina. — j£n.  vi.  813-6. 
Hie  non  solum  proximo  regi  dissimilis,  8cd  ferocior  etiaro  Boinulo  full ; 
turn  a*tas  viresque,  turn  aWta  quoque  gloria  animum  stimulabat.     Livy, 
i.  22. 

(145)  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  2,  who  de§cribc8  the  oflBee  of  Cluilius,  by  saying 
that  lie  was  rrjc  /icyt^riic  apx^C  a((w9<fC*  Lita',  i.  22,  says,  Imperitabat  turn 
Cluilius  Alba? ;  afterwards  lie  is  called  *  Albainis  rex,'  c.  23.  Plutarch 
Num.  27,  describes  Komulus  as  having  abolished  the  regal  office  at  Alba 
on  the  death  of  Numitor,  and  having  substituted  annual  magistrates. 
According  to  Licinius  Macer,  these  Alban  magistrates  were  called  dictators ; 
Dion.  Hal.  v.  74.  Compare  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  war  in  Dion. 
Hal.  iii.  2-3,  with  Diod.  viii.  33. 

(146)  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  4,  says  that  the  Albnns  pitch  their  camp  wipl  r^c 
coXoiyiivac  KXo«Xiac  rafpov^'  fyXdrrowrt  yap  in  r^v  rov  KaraiwvairayTot  avrdg 
iiricXi|tfiv.     hxvy'B  account  is  as  follow  s :    *  Castra  ab  urbe  baud  plus  quin- 

aue  millia  passuum  locant,  fossA  circumdant :  fossa  Cluilia  ab  nomine 
ucis  i)er  aliquot  secula  appi>llata  est,  donee  cum  re  nomen  quoque  retus- 
tate  abolevit  ;*  i.  23.  XiiMiuhr  hi^  the  following  remark  respi.*cting  the 
Fossa  Cluilia :  '  The  name  of  the  ditch  was  uHquesh'onab/^  derived  from  an 
Alban  prince ;  for  the  sake  of  explaining  this  name,  the  story  was  invented 
that  the  armies  encMnipt'd  a  long  time  m  this  place,  and,  smce  Fufietius 
appears  subsequently  us  X\w  pnetor  of  the  Albans,  that  Cluilius  died  ht're.* 
llut.  vol.  i.  note  870.  >'i<  buhr  eLscwhere  identifies  the  Fos.<a  Cluiii;^  i%ith 
a  tunnel,  half  a  mile  in  l*-n^'tli.  cut  in  the  rock,  through  a  hill  bet  .mi  u  the 
ralley  of  Grottaferratii  and  t!ic  Cumpagna.  'Its  course  at  first  waj«  pro- 
bably toward  the  sea  :  f>nf  cin  in  the  time  qf  the  Homan  k'iiv/9  it  trat 
turned  into  tke  ritjf  ;  wh«rt'  it  now  flows  through  thf*  valley  of  tlio  Cir«*us 
into  the  Tiber,  bearing  the  n.ime  of  La  Marrana  all  the  way  from  it.*«  origin. 
The  portion  of  the  dyke  ab.ivo  the  spot  where  the  Koinans  turned  it  ofl*, 
is  the  Fossa  Cluilia,  #0  ealttU  ajUir  tke  Alban  dictator,  by  urkom  this  great 
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was  elected  by  the  army  to  fill  the  vacant  office. ('^^  The  na- 
tional affinity  between  Alba  and  Rome  renders  the  leaders  of  the 
two  armies  unwilling  to  bring  about  a  general  engagement ;  and 
an  agreement  is  accordingly  made  that  a  combat  between  three 
champions  on  each  side  shall  decide  the  questions  at  issue 
between  the  two  states.(^*®)  According  to  the  account  of  Diony- 
sius,  SiciniuSy  a  citizen  of  Alba,  had  twin  daughters,  one  of  whom 
he  married  to  Horatius,  a  Roman,  the  other  to  Curiatius,  an 
Alban.  Each  of  them  produced  three  sons  at  the  first  birth ; 
and  all  the  children  were  reared  by  the  parentfi.(^*')  These 
were  the  warriors  between  whom,  notwithstanding  their  near 
relationship,  the  battle  was  to  take  place.  Livy  knows  nothing 
of  their  affinity  ;  and  he  adds  that  it  is  even  uncertain  to  which 
nation  each  set  of  brothers  belonged — though  the  majority  of 
writers  considered  the  Horatii  as  Romans.  (^^     The  battle,  after 


foork  was  executed,'  ib.  p.  204.  The  whole  of  this  passage  rests  on  mere 
conjecture.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Fossa  Cluilia  was  really 
nami'd  after  an  Alban  dictator  ;  nor  is  the  age  of  the  tunnel  to  which  Nio- 
buhr  refers  determined  b^  any  sure  datum.  It  may  be  of  a  much  later 
age  than  that  to  which  ^iebubr  aligns  it.  The  words  of  Liry  seem  to 
imply  that  not  only  the  name  of  the  ditch,  but  the  very  ditch  itself,  had 
disappeared  before  his  time,  which  is  inconsistent  niththe  idea  of  its  being 
a  tunnel  cut  in  the  rock,  preserved  even  to  the  premfnt  day.  Moreover, 
the  legend  that  it  w  as  made  as  a  moat  round  a  camp,  was  doubtless  adapted 
to  its  character ;  and  on  this  account  also  a  tunnel  of  the  magnitude  de- 
scribed by  Niebulir  would  disagree  with  the  conditions  of  the  story.  Thif 
General  is  called  *  Tutor  Cloelius*  in  the  writer  De  rncnomiuibus,  c.  1  (at 
the  end  of  Valerius  Maximus,  ed.  Kenipf.). 

(147)  Dion.  Ilal.  iii.  6;  Livy,  i.  23.  Dio  Cassius,  rii.  2,  appears  to  repre- 
sent the  original  rivalry  as  ansiug  between  31ettius  Fufl'etius  and  Tulius; 
which  supposes  that  he  did  not  recogniae  the  share  of  Cluilius  in  the  war. 

(148)  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  6-17  ;  Livy,  i.  234. 

eftrip^,  rpipcveiv  uwayra  xai  riXtiovet ;  l)ion.  Ual.  iii.  13.  Ihis  remark  of 
Dionysius  proT«*s  tluit  the  common  practice  in  his  time  was  not  to  rear  all 
the  children,  where  there  was  more  tluin  one  at  a  birth.  Niebuhr,  in  this 
manrelloua  tale,  disi-overs  an  allegory :  '  Everybody  (he  says)  w  ill  perceive 
that  we  have  here  ty]H*s  of  the  two  nations  rt^^arded  as  !»i.«tirs,  and  of  the 
three  tribes  in  tat  li  o!  them  ;*  vol.  i.  note  871. 

(150)  Forte  in  du«<bus  turn  exercitibus  crant  trigrmitn  fratri'S,  neca*tate 
nee  Tinbut^  di.<>p]in-!<.  iJoratios  Curiatiosque  fuif^e  »:iti!«  eou.«tat ;  nee 
ferroe  ref>  aiititpia  alia  est  nobilior ;  tamen  ic  re  tani  i-lma  iminiiium  error 
manet,  utrius  |»<>|  uh  Jloretii,  utrius  Curiatii  fu«  nut.  ^u<  i«t.  s  utroque  tra- 
liunt ;  plures  taiut  n  invenio  qui  Komanos  ]Ioi-atio!«  vo«-eiit :  lios  ut  sequar 
im-linat  animus ;   1.  21.    Liry  proceeds  to  act  out  at  leiu;th  the  forma  oi 
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great  alternations  of  fortime,  is  decided  in  favour  of  the  Romans  ; 
but  the  surviving  Horatius,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  becomes 
the  object  of  the  divine  Nemesis.(^^^)     OflFended  by  the  regret  of 
his  sister  for  one  of  the  Curiatii,  to  ivhom  she  was  betrothed,  he 
Btabs  her,  on  his  return  from  the  field.     This  deed  was  approved 
by  his  father,  who  i-efused  even  to  bury  his  daughter  s  remains, 
on  account  of  her  unpatriotic  conduct ;  and  he  celebrated  the 
public  triumph  with  sacrifices  and  banquets  notwithstanding  his 
domestic  calamity — a   custom    which,  says  Dionysius,  the  Ro> 
mans  kept  up  in  later  t]mes.(^^')      Her  tomb  was  afterwards 
shown  near  the  Porta  Capena,  in  the  spot  where  she  was  believed 
to  have  fallen.(*^     This  homicidal  act,  however,  does  not  remain 
unnoticed :  according  to  Livy,  Horatius  is  brought  before  the 
king,  and  accused  of  the  murder.     The  king,  unwilUng  to  con- 
demn  the  champion  of  his  countr}'  in   the  hour  of  triumph, 
appoints  two  criminal  judges  to  try  him.     These  judges  had 
already  sentenced  him  to  death,  and  the  lictors  were  preparing 
to  execute  the  sentence,  when  Horatius  appealed  to  the  people, 
exercising  a  right  which  the  law  permitted.('")     The  popular 
tribunal  was  more  lenient:  it  was  adjudged   that  his  ofience 
should  be  expiated  at  the  public  expense.(^^^)     Some  piacular 
sacrifices    accordingly    were    performed,   which    became   here- 
ditary in  the  gens  Homtia ;  and  a  beam  was  erected  across  the 


the  treaty  made  between  the  EomaDS  and  Albann.  Theae  forms  are 
curious  and  probably  authentic.  They  were  doubtless  taken  from  some 
ancient  oiUciai  collection  of  le^al  formula,  and  adapted  to  this  occasion. 
Com|>are  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  3iG. 

(151)  It  was  nece^sar}',  says  Dionysius,  rovroy  avBpwwov  ovra  ft^  wavra 
iuvrvxit^t  a^X'  oKoXavvai  ri  rov  ^Bovipov  iaiuovoc  ;  iii.  21.  In  c.  18,  he  speaka 
of  the  events  after  the  battle  as  BtarpiKoic  iotKora  rfpuririiaic. 

(152)  Dion.  Ilal.  iii.  21.     Compare  Schwegler,  vol.  i.  p.  571. 

(153)  Horatiac  sepuK-rum,  quo  loco  oormerat  icta,  constructum  est  saxo 
qnadrato,  Livy,  i.  2().  u  ho  ureviously  mentions  that  the  ]Iuct' of  meeting 
was  'anteportam  Capcnam.  Dionysius  says  that  the  pn^sers- by  cast  stones 
upon  her  body  to  i-ovt  r  it.  This  does  not  agree  witii  tho  *  saxmn  quadra- 
turn.'     See  Bicker,  vt.l.  i.  p.  617. 

(154)  Victor,  de  Vir.  111.  c.  4,  §  9,  follows  Livy  :  Quare  ajuil  duumviroa 
conaemnatus,  ad  p<)]Hiiuiii  provocavit. 

(155)  ^i^**  P>^  ^^il*  3'  *^ys  that  Horatius  was  ac<iuittod  by  the  comitia 
of  the  people. 
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street,  under  which  the  culprit  was  passed  with  his  head 
covered,  as  a  conquered  enemy  was  passed  under  the  yoke. 
This  beam,  or  gallows,  was  called  Soi^mnuia  iujiUura,  and  con- 
tinued, in  the  time  of  Livy,  to  be  repaired  at  the  public  cost(*''*) 
The  place  where  the  arms  of  the  Curiatii  were  fixed,  was  like- 
wise known  by  the  name  of  Pila  Horatia.(^^'^  The  tombs  of 
the  three  Curiatii  and  the  two  Uoratii  were  also  shown  in  the 
places  where  they  were  believed  to  have  falleu.(^*®)  Dionysius 
gives  a  different  account  of  the  transaction.  He  describes  Ho- 
ratius  as  accused  by  certain  citizens  before  the  king,  and 
defended  by  his  father  ;  whereupon  the  king  refers  the  question 
to  the  decision  of  the  people ;  this  being  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  Roman  people  exercised  jurisdiction  in  a  case  of  life 
and  death.(^*')     The  popular  tribunal  absolves  Horatius ;  but 


(156)  Is,  [the  father]  quibusdam  piac*ularibus  Mcrificiifl  faetie,  quie 
deiiide  geiiti  iloratia*  tradita  suut,  tniiiMniuiso  ucr  viaiii  tigillo,  (-a|iilo 
a<lo]K.Tto,  velut  aub  jugum  miait  juvcnoin.  lu  hodic  quo(|ue  publico 
aciiipcr  rcfectuni  manet.  Sororium  tigillum  vocaiit ;  i.  26.  Diony^iii:*  dt*- 
<Tibi»«  It  as  follows  :  Kv^ow  hwip  avrmv  [ihe  two  altamj  rtrarai  €voi  r«»c 
dvTimpii  oXXqXmv  roixoiQ  iytipfto9fi»yoy,  o  ytvtrat  rotg  i^iovciy  vwtp  Ktpa\f)t, 
KaKovfiiyoy  rj  'l*M/iaifcj  CioXicr^  ivkoy  dciX^i/c  ;  iii.  21.  Fetftus,  p.  2U7.  t^ay  s 
that  tliv  Sororium  ti^iUum  coiiaUted  of  *duo  ti^illa  tertio  suiHfrjrcio.'  it 
18  iiieutioucd  as  au  existing  monument  by  Victor  di*  Vir.  HI.  r.  i,  §  U,  Sub 
ti;;illum  iiiis:«us.  quod  nunc  tjuoque,  via?  suppositum  [super|K>situiu.BickiTJ, 
Sororium  ap|>eUatur;  and  it  remained  till  ilio  lit'ili  or  sixtb  c«'ntury :  ^i*c 
llie  Jiegionar>',  p.  0-7,  ed.  l*n*lbT,  and  tlie  etlitorV  note,  p.  \'2H.  'i'be 
piaeular  aaerilices  are  also  mentioned  by  Diouyi^ius :  rorro  piy  ti't  rb  x*^V****' 
Tt'it  Cfft^opa^  rov  ayipv^ /ivtuttluy  iy  r^  wuXu  »ri  ^vXarrti,  (fvatat^ ytpanwpti'oy 
vwi»  'i'mpaiwy  ica9^  •ra^rroF  iytdvroy  ;  ib.  Compart*  Beeker,  vol.  i.  p.  527-1), 
(*oiicernini(  the  plaee  of  ibis  monument.  TiyiUum  and  litfuum  recm  to 
b<*  equiTalent  terms. 

('57)  ^l*oha  Curiatiorum  fixa  in  eo  loeo,  qui  nunc  Pila  Iloratin  a]>|>elo 
latur,  Livv,  i.  2l».  frtpor  Ik  riic  ap<r»)ct  h^  dwtcttKaro  Kara  ri^y  ptixtir, 
ftaprvpioy  ly  yt^ytaia  vrvXic,  ly  r^c  itipa^  waaraio^ ap\oy9a  iy  a^op^,  if  »/c  »rfiro 
rtk  tfffi'Xa  TMV  'AXfiaywy  rptivut^y,  ra  ftiy  ovv  oirXa  if^»i<rrai  riu  pfi^o^  \p6yvVf 
rifF  F  JiritfXiftfii'  »f  VTvXtc  fvXarru  r^y  avTt)y^  'Oparta  KaXovftiyti  wtXa  ;  Dion. 
Hal.  iii.  21.  Comiwn*  iii*eker,  rol.  i.  p.  21M,  who  thinks  that  the  word 
}»iia,  in  the  setise  of  piliar^  is  a  miaundemtandin^  of  tlie  ori^nal  word, 
which  denoii*«l  t Ik*  javelina  and  arms  of  the  llomiii.  His  arf^ument  that 
there  were  n«>  {liilars  in  the  Forum  in  the  timt*  of'i'ullns  iiostilius  Uaa 
little  wei^'ht.  lor  ue  do  not  know  the  real  origin,  or  »g*-,  •>!  the  name  Fila 
Iloratitt,     Set'  SrUw  e^jler,  p.  672. 

(15^)  S<-puU-rH  extant,  (|uo  uuiaque  loco  ceeidit.  l^uo  Koniana  uno 
loeo  pp>piu!«  All>:nii.  tria  Albana  iiomam  versus;  sitl  dis:aiitia  loeis,  et  ut 

1»u^atuni  flit ;    Livy,  i.  25.     Dionvaius  i^tateii  that  tlie  c«>nibatants  wer« 
»uri«vl  in  tbt*  plaets  wlien*  they  fell;  iii.  22. 

('59)  ytt-u/iti-i^  ^«  9ay«irff^l>sir  spi>««*i*  run  V|i»roi'tf 'r«if/«aiM»'/^«Crvpisc; 
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the  king  orders  the  crime  to  be  expiated  by  religious  ceremonies. 
Then  follows  the  account  of  the  piacular  rites  and  the  Tigillum 
Sororium,  as  in  Livy ;  with  the  addition  that  two  altars  were 
erected,  one  to  Juno  Sororia,  the  other  to  Janus  Curiatius. 

§  16  The  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  does  not  how- 
ever produce  any  permanent  result,  or  lead  to  a  sincere  recon- 
ciHation  between  Alba  and  Rome.  A  war  shortly  afterguards 
breaks  out  with  Fidenae,  a  Roman  colony,  and  Veii,  the  Etruscan 
city  ;(}^  Mettius  Fuffetius  comes  as  an  ally  to  Rome,  but  mani- 
fests his  treachery  during  the  battle.  The  Romans  are  in  great 
peril,  but  succeed  in  gaining  the  victory;  TuUus  Hostilius 
having,  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest  alarm,  vowed  temples  to 
Pallor  and  Pavor,  as  well  as  the  institution  of  the  twelve  Salii.(^^*) 
Fu£fetius  is  punished  by  a  cruel  death,  of  which  no  other  instance 
occurs  in  Roman  history :  his  body  is  torn  asunder  by  horses 
harnessed  to  different  chariots.(^^^     The  town  of  Alba  is  de- 


iii.  22.  DionysiuB  says  nothing  of  the  duumviri,  who  p]ay  so  important 
a  part  in  the  narration  of  Livy.  Tlie  i«  ords  *  caput  obnubito,  arbori  infelici 
suspendito*  (^hich  occur  in  the  formula  attributed  by  Livy,  i.  26,  to  tbe 
time  of  Tullus  Hostilius)  were  the  'cniciatus  carmina'  of  Tarquinius 
Sup<Tbus,  according  to  Cicero,  pro  Kabir.  perdue)  1.  4. 

(i6o)  Dionysiufl  places  tlie  original  defect  ion  of  Fidence  and  Veii  before 
the  combat  of  the  Uoratii  and  Curiatii;  iii.  6-7.  Livy  places  it  after;  i.  27. 
The  combat  of  the  Uoratii  and  Curiatii  was  described  in  the  Annals  of 
Ennius : 

•  Et  cecinit  Curios  fratres,  et  Horatia  pila.* — Propert  iii.  3,  7. 

Fra^ents  of  Ennius  are  extant,  in  which  he  mentions  Hoiatius  and 
Melius  Fufetius :  Festus  in  Occasus,  p.  178 ;  and  Quintilian,  i.  5,  §  12. 

(i6i)  Tullus  in  re  trcpida  duodecim  rovit  Salios,  fanaque  Pallori  ac 
Pavori ;  LiTy,  i.  27.  There  were  twelve  Salii,  called  Palatini,  from  their 
holy  place  being  on  the  Palatine  hill:  they  were  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tutedf  by  Kunia ;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  70;  Livy,  i.  20.  There  were  likewise 
twelve  oalii,  called  Agonales,  or  CoUini,  whose  holy  place  was  in  the 
Coliine  region:  the3r  iiere  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  a  vow  of 
Tullus  Hostilius.  Livy,  however,  places  the  vow  in  the  battle  against 
the  Fideuates  and  Veientes,  while  Dionysius  refers  it  to  a  subsequent 
war  with  the  Sabiiies ;  ii.  70,  iii.  32.  Dio  Cassius,  vii.  5.  attributes  the 
foundation  of  \\w  Coliine  Salii  to  Tullus,  but  connerth  it  with  his  super- 
stitious feelings  brim^ht  on  by  the  attack  of  a  johtileiitial  disease. 
Niebuhr,  Llidt.  vol.  iii.  p.  351,  conjectures  tlint  tlie  distinction  of  the 
colleges  of  Salii  was  connected  with  the  early  trilH's;  but  this  is  a  point 
upon  which  nothing  can  be  ascertained. 

(162)  Primtmi  ultimumque  illud  supplicium  apiid  Ixomnnos  exempli 
parum  nicraoris  hgiini  hunianarum  fuit.  In  aliis  i:htriiiri  licet,  null! 
gentium  mitiorcs  |  lu«  uisse  |^nas ;  Livy,  i.  28 :  Dion.  11  al.  iii.  SO;  Flurus, 
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molished,  with  the  exception  of  its  temples,  having  stood  for 
four  or  five  centuries,  since  it  was  founded  by  Ascanius.(^*''*) 
The  population  is  transferred  to  Rome ;  and  seven  Alban 
families  are  admitted  into  the  Patrician  order,  and  made 
members  of  the  Senate.(^**)  Livy  and  Dionysius  agree  in  the 
cardinal  facts  ;  but  all  the  circumstances  of  the  war — its  origin, 
the  relations  of  FidenoB,  Veii,  and  Alba,  and  the  conduct  of 
FuflFetius — are  differently  related  by  them.(^*^)  The  former 
enters  into  great  detail,  and  throughout  the  narrative  of  the 
Alban  war  introduces  numerous  and  long  harangues,  imitated 
from  the  manner  of  Thucydides;  the  latter  is  more  brief,  but 
his  description  of  the  demohtion  of  Alba  is  picturesque  and 
pathetic,  and  is  composed  as  if  it  were  derived  from  the  report 
of  an  eye-¥ritne8&(**^) 


i.  3.  §  8 ;  Virff.  Mn.  riii.  642 ;  Gell.  N.  A.  xx.  1.  §  64 ;  Orid.  Trist.  i.  3, 75 ; 
Ibis.  281 ;  Claudian,  Bell.  Gildon.  254.  PluUrch.  Parall.  7,  ^ivcn  a 
diiTerent  rertioo  of  the  ofTence  of  Fuflfetius,  and  compares  it  with  the 
death  of  Pynechines,  king  of  the  Eubwans,  whom  Hemiles  caused  to  be 
torn  in  pieces  by  horses.  The  execution  of  Bessus  is  variously  described: 
according  to  Plut.  Alex.  43.  he  was  rent  asunder  by  bent  trees.  Grimm, 
Deutsche  KeehtsahcrthUmer,  p.  092,  quotes  an  historical  example  of  tliia 
mode  of  capital  execution  from  Gregory  of  Tours,  aod  Turpin  descnb<*a 
GannaloD  the  traitor  as  having  been  put  to  death  in  this  manner.  It  was 
likewise  u^ed  in  the  cruel  ex<H*ution  of  Damien,  io  the  year  1757.  Seo 
^'otes  and  Queries,  vol.  iii.  p.  01 -2. 

(163)  See  above,  ch.  x.  §  1.  Livy  and  Dionvsius  both  exurcssly 
mentioD  the  single  exception  made  in  favour  of  the  temples,  xemplis 
tamen  deiim  (ita  enim  edictum  ab  rege  fuerat)  temperatum  eat ;  i.  29. 
/iifrt  ftiftoei^tv  ft^n  tftmrtgmv  Karaifgivaefidrmt'  6fiBotf  ri  laeat  iutftkwuv  n^^v 
/(m  Tmv  ttpwv ;  iii.  29.  f*eripor  fk  iroXi/Mv  epvrayroc  if  /«iv  'AXfi^  KanvKafti 
wX^y  rov  Upov ;  Strab.  v.  3,  §  4.    Compare  Livy,  xxvi.  13. 

(164)  Dionysius  enumerates  seven  families, — 1.  Julii;  2.  Scrvilii; 
3.  Geganii ;  4.  Metilii ;  6.  Curiatii ;  6.  Quintilii ;  7.  Cloelii ;  iii.  30.  Livr 
omita  the  Metilii ;  for  Julii  he  gives  Tulhi,  and  ijuinctii  for  Quintilii,  i.  30. 
The  Julii  are  elsenhen*  mentioned  as  an  AllNin  family  by  Dionysius ;  i.  70. 
Livy  ri'prrscnu  TuHus  llotftilius  as  building  the  Curia  Hostilia,  in  conae* 
quence  of  tiiis  incrt*a»e  of  the  Senate.  Templumquo  ordini  ab  ac  aucto 
curiam  ft*cit,  quir  ll«>stilia  usque  ad  patrum  n<iatn>nim  srtatem  appellata 
e^t ;  ib.  Compare  Cic.  Kep.  ii.  17;  V^arro,  L.  L.  v.  155,  aud  Becker, 
vol.  i.  p.  *28l.  In  iv.  08,  Dionysius  speaks  of  tlio  J 11. iii  being  descended 
from  a  companion  of  «£neas;  which  impliesi  that  thev  were  considered  to 
have  l>«  eti  an  Albnn  family;  Alba  being  a  iic<H<'S:irv  link  between  ^neaa 
and  Ktuii.>. 

(16-)  l)iori.  Hal.  iii.  22^-31;  Livy,  i.  27— 3«).  Compare  Victor  de 
Vir.  111.  V.  i ;  Florus.  i.  3. 

(166)  L<'g  onen  deinde  ductc  addiruendnm  urlx^iii.  (^ur  ubi  intravere 
portas,   noil  ([uidem  fuii  lumultua  ille  uec  pavor,  qualis  eapianim  case 
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The  next  event  is  a  Sabine  war,  the  cause  of  which  is  simi- 
larly described  by  Dionysius  and  Livy ;  it  is  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Romans,  in  a  battle  near  a  place  called  Silva  Malitiosa.Q^'^ 
Dionysius  adds  that,  fifteen  years  after  the  demolition  of  Alba, 
the  Romans  attempting  to  enforce  the  supremacy  over  the 
Latin  tribes,  which  had  belonged  to  Alba,  met  with  resistance. 
The  Latms  elect  two  dictators,  Ancus  Publicius  of  Cora,  and 
Spurius  Vecilius  of  Laviuium,  and  a  war  begins  which  lasts  for 
five  years,  but  is  carried  on  in  a  humane  manner,  as  between 
cities  of  the  same  nation.(^^)  This  Latin  war  is  not  mentioned 
by  Livy. 

§  17  Of  the  death  of  TuUus  Hostilius  there  are  two  ac- 
counts, one  supernatural,  the  other  reduced  to  a  standard  of 
probability.(^*')  According  to  the  marvellous  version,  Hostilius, 
who,  during  his  military  career,  had  disdained  all  religious  ob- 
servances, was  seized  with  a  fear  of  the  gods,  and  a  respect  for 
his  predecessor,  in  consequence  of  being  afflicted  with  a  pesti- 
lential malady.(*'^    Desirous  of  imitating  the  practices  of  Numa, 


urbium  solet,  quum,  effractis  portin,  stratiflve  ariete  murie,  aut  arce  vi 
capt&,  clamor  hoatilia  et  cursus  per  urbem  artnatonini  omnia  ferro 
flaromAque  miacet:  aed  ailentium  tristc  ac  tacita  moeatitia  ita  dcfixit 
omnium  animos.  ut.  pnr  metu  obliti  quid  relinqucrent  quid  secura  ferrent, 
deliciLUte  consilio,  rogltaD'esquc  alii  alios  nunc  in  liminibua  atunnt,  nunc 
errabundi  demos  auaa,  ultimum  illud  visuri,  pervagarentur.  Ut  vcro  jam 
e^uitum  clamor  exire  jubentium  inhtabat,  jam  fragor  tectorum  qua) 
diruebantur,  ullimia  urbia  partibus  audiebatur,  pulviKque  ex  distautiuua 
locia  ortua,  relut  nube  inductA  omnia  implcrerat ;  raptim  quibua  quisque 
poterat  elatia,  quum  liirem  ac  penatea,  tectaque  in  quibua  natua  qui«que 
educatuaque  esaet,  relinquentea  exircnt:  jam  contineua  agmen  migrantium 
impleverat  viaa;  et  dmspectua  aliorum  mutua  miaeratione  integrabat 
laciimaa ;  voceaque  etiam  miacrabilea  cxaudiebantur ;  mulienim  pnecipue, 
qnum  obaeaaa  ab  armatia  templa  auguata  pru  ti>rii*ent,  ac  velut  captoa 
relinquerent  deoa ;  Livj,  i.  29.    Compare  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  31. 

(167)  Livy,  i.  30.  According  to  Dionyaina..  there  is  first  a  battle  near 
Eretum,  aAenK-ards  another,  wtpi  ri^v  coXov/iiv^v  TXr/v  Ka^ov^tyhtv ;  iii.  32-33. 
Liry'a  atateroent,  i.  :M).  that  Veii  abatained  from  all  public  alliance  nith 
the  Sabines.  011  n< -count  of  the  truce  with  KomuhH,  unci  that  none  but 
private  roiuntoors  j<»iiicd  the  war,  is  scarcely  con>ihUiit  l^ith  hia  own 
account,  in  <*.  27,  o\  the  alliance  of  the  Veient«>s  v\itli  the  Fidenatea 
againat  R«>inc. 

(168}  l>ii»n.  Ifail.  iii.  34.    Compare  Diod.  viii.  31. 

(169)  Livy.  i.  31  ;  riut.  Num.  22 ;  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  :)')*,  Zonaras,  vii.  6. 
The  iin»i  version  alone  is  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Plutanh. 

(170)  See  Dio  Cass.  rii.  6. 
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but  unable  to  reach  his  skill  in  the  performance  of  proper  ex- 
piatory rites,  he  provoked  the  anger  of  Jupiter,  instead  of  miti- 
gating it ;  and  he  was,  together  with  his  whole  family,  destroyed 
by  lightning.(^^*)     The  other,  and,  according  to  Dionysius,  the 
more  generally  received  version,  was,  that  Ancus  Marcius  being 
a  descendant  of  Numa,  through  his  mother,  was  desirous  of 
preventing  the  sons  of  Tullus  from  succeeding  to  the  throne; 
that  he   and  some   associates   entered  the   royal  palace   on   a 
cloudy   day,    when   Tullus   was    engaged    in    some    domestic 
sacrifice,  murdered  the  king  and  his  family,  and  afterwards  set 
the  palace  on  fire ;  and  that  they  circulated  the  report  of  the 
death  by  lightning  in  order  to  conceal  their  own  crime.     Diony- 
sius however  gives  the  preference  to  the  former  version  of  the 
story:  he  thinks  that  an  act  in  which  so  many  must  have  been 
concerned  could  not  have  been  concealed ;  that  the  chief  con- 
spirator could  not  have  relied  on  his  being  elected  king;  and 
that  even  if  all  human  impediments  had  been  removed,  the  gods 
would  have  refused  the  necessary  omens  to  a  man  whose  hands 
were  stained  with  blood. (''-*)     For  these  reasons,  Dionysius  con- 
siders the  death  of  Tullus  to  have  been  owing  not  to  the  con- 
trivance of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  Ood. 

§  18  The  reign  of  Tullus  Uostilius,  like  those  of  his  two 
predecessors,  is  destitute  of  all  authentication  by  coeval  written 
evidence ;  nor  are  we  able  to  discover  any  means  by  which  a 
correct  account  of  it  could,  through  the  channel  of  oral  tradition. 


(171)  Iptum  regcni  tnidunt.  Tolrentcm  rommentmriot  Namip,  qniim 
ibi  quicdmni  occultm  nolemnia  sacrificia  Jovi  Elirio  fncta  inrcniKset,  opemtum 
his  Mcris  ae  abdidisao:  acd  non  rit«  inituni  aut  curatum  id  sacrum  esse; 
nrc  solum  nullam  ei  oblatam  ccBl«stium  s|>(*ci«*ro,  Si*d  ird  Jovis  toliritaii 
prara  rt'ligiome.  fulmiiie  ictum  cum  domo  (MUtla^n^sso  ;  Liv)'.  i.  31.  The 
rcli>;iou!«  ob'«enrancos  of  Tullus  here  ap|>ear  in  the  fonn  or  majfic  opera- 
tions, by  wh it'll,  if  proixrly  iierformed,  a  supirnaiural  lH*in^  is  pleased  or 
even  c*o«ti'cmI  ;  but  which,  if  thev  are  ex»»ciit«*d  in  ;in  inipro|x*r  manner, 
fail  of  tli'ir  rfTcct.  or  ev€»n  awalcen  his  an;:er.  W  th  tin*  dc*stniciion  of 
TulluH  an  1  liis  entire  family  by  lii^htnin^.  ro:iipare  the  destruction 
of  Aroiiiulu^  and  his  entire  family  by  iiit*T.  ftara&Xvetfiic  wavoinm^ 
uTr6\\'tT*u  :  D.oii.  Dal.  i.  71.  The  actount  cf  ihc*  {.''fntmrtttarii  Smmm^ 
filiii'h  'Ju!li.4  IK  supposed  to  read,  d<H*fi  iiot  hitkh*  \uih  the  statement  of 
riuiari'li  t!i  it  ill!!  i»ai*fvd  books  were  buried  with  h.iii ;   Plut.  Num.  22. 

(1731  i>i>ii.  Hal.  iii.  35. 
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have  reached  the  age  of  Fabius  Pictor.  Its  chief  event  is  the 
war  with  the  Albans,  and  the  consequent  demolition  of  their 
city,  the  cradle  of  the  Roman  state.  A  large  part  of  this  narra- 
tive comes  before  us  in  the  suspicious  form  of  explanations  of 
certain  names  of  places  and  buildings;  of  topographical  and 
monumental  legends.  The  Fossa  Cluilia,  the  tombs  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  also  the  tomb  of  Horatia,  the  Pila 
Horatia,  the  Sororium  Tigillum,  the  altars  of  Juno  Sororia  and 
Janus  Curiatius,  and  the  piacular  rites  of  the  Horatian  family, 
are  the  several  pegs  to  which  a  large  portion  of  the  story  is 
attached.  The  trial  of  Horatius  likewise  serves  as  an  occasion 
for  introducing  the  primitive  right  of  appeal  to  the  people,  in 
capital  trials  for  homicide.  Again,  the  story  of  the  demolition 
of  Alba  explains  the  existence  of  temples  on  the  ancient  site  of 
the  town,  and  enables  certain  Roman  families  to  trace  their 
origin  to  families  of  Alba.  Some  of  these  memorials  have  been 
regarded  as  conclusive  proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  events  which 
they  are  supposed  to  record  ;(^"^)  but  the  existence  of  the  tombs 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  of  the  Sororium  Tigillum,  for 
example,  is  not  a  better  proof  of  the  celebrated  combat,  to  which 
they  are  referred,  than  the  tools  of  Epeus  at  Metapontum  are  of 
the  Trojan  horse,  or  the  pickled  sow  at  Lavinium,  of  the  prodigy 
seen  by  iGneas.  Some  trustworthy  contemporary  testimony  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prove  the  occurrence  of  an  event,  before 
the  connexion  of  a  monument  with  that  event  can  be  established. 
Where  the  contemporary  testimony  implies  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  a  monument,  its  existence  in  later  times  is  a  powerful 
confirmation  of  the  tnith  of  that  testimony.  Thus  the  clear 
extant  remains  of  a  canal  across  the  promontory  of  Athos  ser\'e 
to  corroborate  the  account  in  Herodotus  of  its  excavation  by 
X.emes.Q'*)     In  like  manner,  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  con- 


(173)  IHiniy.  niatoir©  dc«  Bomainfl,  (Paris.  ISIIJ),  vol.  i.  p.  98, 
desif^atcfl  tlic'iincular  sacrinces  of  ike  Gens  llomtia,  and  the  Tigillum 
Sororium,  a*  *  irro«ii>uMe.^  monuments  de  la  virille  hist<»ire  dc  Kome.* 

(174)  Sor  (irotoV  Hint,  of  Gr.  vol.  v.  p.  29,  aiul  IVimy  Cyclopaedia, 
art.  At  tins.  Tlif  existence  of  this  canal  is,  as  is  well  ku«>i\n,  ridiculed  by 
JuToDol  as  a  fi^'iiuMit  of  Greek  mendacity: — 
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struction  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  at  Rome  are  supported  by 
the  vast  ruin  of  the  Coliseum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state- 
ments of  several  ancient  writers  respecting  the  gigantic  size  of 
the  walls  of  Babylon  are  rendered  improbable  by  the  entire 
absence  of  all  traceable  remains  of  these  supposed  bulwarks: 
if  their  extent,  height,  and  thickness  were  what  they  are  reported 
to  have  been,  it  seems  incredible  that  every  vestige  of  them 
should  have  disappeared.(^^')  But  where  the  event  which  serves 
to  explain  the  monument  is  unrecorded  by  independent  credible 
evidence,  the  mere  existence  of  the  monument  is  not  a  proof  of  the 
event (^'•)  The  true  origin  of  the  monument  may  have  been 
forgotten,  and  its  unexplained  existence  may  have  served  as  an 
inducement  to  invent  a  legend  in  order  to  account  for  it.  Such 
etiological  legends  may,  as  is  proved  by  many  examples  in  the 
Greek  mytholog}',  and  in  Ovids  Fasti,  be  imaginative  and 
poetical :  they  are  however  necessarily  insulated  and  uncon- 
nected, until  by  the  skill  of  the  subsequent  compiler,  they  are 
woven  into  the  texture  of  a  consecutive  historical  narrative.(*^ 
Kiebuhr  considers  the  fact  of  the  destruction  of  Alba,  in  the 
reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  to  be  historical  He  neverthcLss 
rejects  the  circumstances  of  the  received  account;  for  he  con- 
jectures either  that  Rome,  in  conjunction  with  the  Latin  towns, 
took  Alba,  and  divided  the  conquered  territory  and  people ;  or 
that  Alba  was  destroyed  by  the  Latins,  not  by  Rome.(^'^     That 


'  Creditor  olim 
Yelifioatui  Athot,  et  qnicquid  Grscia  meodaz 
Audct  in  hidtoriA.' — x.  173-5. 

Jurenal,  who  doubtlcM  received  m  credible  the  narrative  of  the  firat  fire 
centurieii  of  Rome,  in  the  history  of  Livv.  notwithtUnding  it«  mant  of 
external  teitimon^',  rejected  this  well-autlienticatod  account  of  a  nearly 
contemporary  wntcr,  becauae  he  contidcnnl  it  mar^clloua  and  improbable. 

(i?.^)  See  Mure.  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.  vol.  iv.  p.  421.  Layard,  Nineveh 
and  Babylon  (London,  1853),  p.  493. 

(176)  Sec  alnnre,  in  ch.  ix.  ^  13,  the  remnrki  on  the  arn^ment  drawn 
bv  ]>ion\>iuii  from  the  memonali  of  .'Encat. 

•  » 

(177)  ICubino, Untcnuchongcn  UbtT  H<'»iii.  V-rrwitunf^iindGeichichte, 
p.  i'J'2.  rer*r!i  the  lloratian  itory  to  tiionuin-ntai  l«*p*ndfi.  and  conjectures 
that  tli<>  htory  of  the  three  brotlirm  may  Imve  arucn  from  Trigcniinui, 
a  (*o;;n«>iiu>n  of  the  Curiatii,  ¥n^i.  Cap.  a«l  :)(xi  r.i*. 

(178)  Jliit.  vol.  i.  p.  350-1.    Compare  SiUwr^ler,  vol.  i.  p.  687*9. 
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the  Romans,  from  the  dawn  of  their  historiography,  believed  in 
the  former  existence  of  a  city  of  Alba,  on  a  site  marked  by  an 
extant  temple  of  Vesta;  and  that  they  regarded  it  as  the 
metropolis  of  Rome,  may  be  considered  as  certain.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  connexion  may  have  been  real,  and  that  its  memory 
may  have  been  preserved  by  annual  rites  performed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Roman  State.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult 
to  affirm  that  the  historical  existence  of  a  city  near  the  Alban 
lake,  said  to  have  been  demolished  in  the  year  665  B.C.,  rests  on 
a  sure  basis  of  evidence.(^7®)  We  must,  in  order  to  be  satisfied 
on  this  point,  suppose  that  its  memory  survived  its  downfall 
about  four  centuries  and  a  half,  before  it  passed  from  oral  tradi- 
tion into  written  history.  With  respect  to  the  internal  evidence, 
the  wars  of  TuUus  Hostilius  present  nothing  which  offends  the 
laws  of  probability ;  but  the  entire  story  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  including  the  murder  of  the  sister,(^^  has  the  air  of 


(179)  The  most  ancient  8ca-iight  of  which  Thucydides  believed  that 
A  record  existed,  viz.,  one  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyncans,  is 
referred  by  him  to  the  year  604  b.c.   (i.  13.) 

(180)  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  instance  of  the  murder  of 
a  sister  by  a  brother,  in  authentic  history.  It  is  possible  that  some  cases 
mav  have  occurred  in  Oriental  palaces ;  but  the  sanguinary  ostracism  of 
Aiviatic  despotisms  has  usually  been  limited  to  brothers.  Olympias,  the 
mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  murdered  the  daughter  of  Cleopatra, 
Alexander's  step-sister,  in  her  mother's  arms  ;  this  was  an  act  of  feminine 
vengeance;  Alexander  had  contented  himtielf  with  the  murder  of  his  step- 
broUier  Caranus,  her  other  child.  See  Justin,  ix.  7  ;  xi.  2.  The  murder 
of  a  sister  by  a  brother  seems  to  be  extremely  rare,  if  not  unknown,  in 
the  records  of  criminal  courts. 

From  the  following  account  (which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Major 
Graham,  the  Registrar  General),  it  will  be  seen  that  triple  births,  though 
very  rare,  happen  occasionally  in  a  large  population : — 

Ihtal,  Triple,  and  QuadntpU  Birik*  re^i tiered  in  England  and  Waleip 

in  the  yean  1815  and  1846. 


Tt.ir* 
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romance  ;  and  the  account  of  the  death  of  TuUus  by  lightning  is 
avowedly  related  as  an  example  of  the  direct  interposition  of 
Jupiter. 

§  19  Upon  the  death  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  an  interregnum 
occurred,  and,  the  people,  under  the  presidency  of  the  interrex, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appointed  Ancus  Marcius 
king.(^®*)  He  is  related  to  have  begun  his  reign  by  reverting  to 
the  institutions  and  practice  of  his  grandfather  Numa ;  to  have 
revived  the  national  care  for  religious  observances,  and  to  have 
brought  back  the  Romans  from  the  warlike  habits  of  the  previous 
reign  to  a  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peaca  With  this  view,  he 
caused  the  sacred  institutes  of  Numa,  as  preserved  in  his  private 
documents,  to  be  written  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus  upon  whitened 
tablets,  and  exhibited  in  public.(^^ 

Ancus,  however,  had  not,  like  Numa,  the  happiness  of  main- 
taining a  |)erpetual  peace.  He  is  described  as  being  of  a  middle 
character:  less  warlike  than  Romulus,  but  less  pacific  than 
Numa(^'^'^  Having  received  provocation  from  the  Latins,  be 
determined  to  commence  hostilities  against  them;  and  for  this 


(i8i)  As  me  have  already  aecn,  Ancua  Marciua  waa  the  aon  of  Pom- 
ptlia,  the  dauj^hter  of  Kuma.  Above,  p.  453.  Accordiug  to  Plutarch, 
Num.  21,  all  Uie  writera  agreed  that  Marciua,  the  aou  of  Marciua  the 
Sabine,  a  frieud  and  councillor  of  Numa,  waa  the  huahand  of  Pompilia,  and 
the  father  of  Ancua.  Cicero,  howeTer,  apeaka  of  the  father  of  Ancua  aa 
being  unknown.  *  Tunc  Lieliua :  *  Laudandut  etiam  iste  rex  [Ancua] :  aed 
obacura  est  historia  Romana;  siquidem  istiua  regis  matrem  habicroua, 
ignoramus  patrcm.'  S:  *  Ita  est,  iuquit ;  sedtempormm  illomm  immtmm  firrt 
rt^um  illuslrattt  tumt  nomima.'  De  Kep.  ii.  18.  Zonaraa  explaina  the  name 
Ancua  from  the  Greek:  ^  ik  n^y  x*ip*  o^c  'e*^»C'  ^4*"  yap  iyriXf  y  rcr%>«r#, 

(183)  Liry,  i.  32 ;  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  36.  Dry  aaja  that  Xuma  had  already 
given  these  ordmances  in  minting  to  Numa  Marrius,  the  chief  pontifex: 

*  Pontificem  deinde  Nomam  Bfarcium,  MarrI  Alium,  ex  patribus  logit, 
ei<|ue  aacra  omnia  exscripta  exaignataquc  attribuit ;  quibua  noatiia,  (|uiutia 
diobus,  ad  auje  temtila  aacra  Cerent,  atque  unde  in  eoa  aumtua  pecunia 
crogaretur;  i.20.     See  above,  p.  142. 

(183)  Medium  erat  in  Anco  iii;:eiiiuiii.  et  Xumie  et  lUmiuli  mentor:  <  t, 
prrrtcrquam  quod  avi  regno  nia;:is  luNcs'Miriani  fuiaae  pact'm    cndrlMit, 

•  |iiutii  in  novo,  tum  feroci  p«>iiiil«):  «ti;ini,  quod  illi  contigiasot  otiuiu.  xine 
iiijuriA  id  ae  baud  facile  iinbituruin.  t«*ntari  patientiam,  et  tentatain 
«-otit<*iiini ;  temporaquc  r:«sf  Tull«>  ro^'i  afitiora  quam  I^univ;  TJvy.  i.  32. 
So  Zonaraa  aava:  «n«uri^  li  i»p  fnoycuvO^  ffra/MX«etfa«,  tmi  w^c  ^•«rii<ic 
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purpose  he  iustituted  the  mode  of  declaring  war,  which  continued 
in  later  times  to  be  practised  by  the  Feciale&(^^)  In  this,  how- 
ever, as  in  other  origins  of  legal  institutions,  the  accounts  differ ; 
for  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  attribute  the  establishment  of  the 
Fecial  ceremonies  to  Numa;(^®*)  whereas  Cicero  represents 
TuUus  Hostilius  as  the  author  of  the  forms  of  demanding  redress, 
which  Livy  ascribes  to  Ancu&(^^)  In  the  Latin  war,  the  towns  of 
Politorium,  MeduUia,  Tellenae,  and  Ficana  are  reduced :  Fidenas 
also  is  taken  by  mines ;  afterwards  there  follow  two  Sabine 
wars,  a  Yolscian  war,  and  a  war  against  the  yeiente&(^^ 
Ancus  is  further  described  as  having  fortified  the  Aventine,  as 


(184)  Livy  thus  describes  the  origin  of  this  ceremonial:  Ut  tamen, 
quoniam  Numa  in  pace  religionet  instituisset,  a  se  bellicse  oeremonisD 
proderentur ;  nee  gererentur  solum,  sed  etiam  indieerentur  belJa  aliquo 
ritu ;  jus  ab  antiquft  gente  2£quicolis,  quod  nunc  feciales  habent^  descripait, 
quo  res  repetuntur.  He  then  details  the  antique  forms  at  length,  and 
adds:  hoc  turn  modo  ab  Latinis  repetita?  res,  ac  bellum  indictum, 
moremque  eutn  jposteri  arceperunt ;  i.  32.  Livy  speaks  of  the  feciales  aa 
existing  under  Tullus,  in  connexion  with  the  forms  for  making  a  treaty;  i.  24. 
Senrius,  ^n.  x.  14,  says  that  Ancus  Marcius  sent  to  the  ^quiculi,  and 
received  from  them  tne  lura  fetialia,  for  the  declaration  or  war.  On 
iEn.  TiL  695,  he  has  the  following  explanation  of  the  proper  name  iEqui 
Falisci :  '  Justos  autem  dicit,  quia  populus  Eomanus  missis  dercm  viris 
ab  ipsis  jura  fetialia  collegit,  et  nonnulla  supplementa  duodeeim  tabularum 
accepit:  nam  ab  Atheniensibus  decem  habuerant  tabulas.'  This  note 
(which  makes  the  fecial  law  subsequent  to  the  ten  tables)  renders  it 
probable  that  the  story  of  its  derivation  from  the  ^quiculi,  or  .£qui,  it 
merely  an  etymological  legend  founded  on  their  supposed  equity,  \\diar, 
de  Vu*.  111.  c.  5.  says  of  Ancus  :  *  Jus  fetiale,  quo  legati  ad  res  repetimdaa 
nterentur,  ab.£quiculi»transtu]it;  ouodprimiisfcrturBhesusexeogitasse.' 
Tlie  meaning  of  the  allusion  to  Btiesus  is  not  apparent.  Diod.  viii.  34, 
alludes  to  the  Soman  ciistom  of  declaring  war  by  throwing  a  spear  into 
the  enemy's  country. 

(1S5)  ii.  74.  Dionysius  says  that  some  writers  represented  Numa  as 
borrowing  the  institution  from  the  ^f^uicoli;  whereas  Cneius  Gellius  »aid 
that  he  derived  it  from  the  city  of  Araea.  See  Krause,  p.  208.  Plutarch, 
Cam.  18,  states  that  the  mild  and  just  Numa  instituted  the  feciales. 

(186)  [Tulhis  Hostilius]  coD!«tituit  ius  quo  bclla  indicerentur;  quod, 

Ser  sejustissime  iiiventum,  sanxit  fetiali  relij^ione,  ut  omne  bellum,  quod 
enunciatum  indictumque    non  cssiH.   id  iniustum  esse  atque  impium 
judicaretur.     Cic.  de  Bep.  ii.  17.     Si-e  I)ion.  Ilal.  iii.  2-3;  Diod.  viii.  33. 

(187)  These  wars  are  descrilu'il  l»v  j)iiinysiu8,  iii.  37—42.  Livy  only 
mrntions  the  Latin  war.  He  8)>o:ik>,  li<>wever,  of  the  Silva  Mffsia  Ixmd^ 
taken  from  the  Veientes  ;  i.  3^.  The  nrcount  of  the  capture  of  Fidena*  b}- 
mines,  is  in  Dion.  H.  iii.  40.  SelivM>;;Ii'r.  ib.  p.  G04,  (K)|6,  thinks  that  tho 
M-ors  of  Ancus  with  the  Ijitiii  ritie>  iirr  in  tne  main  historical ;  but  that 
the  wars  m'ith  the  Fidenateii,  Subin<  8,  A'ol8«'ian8,  and  Veientes,  ure  tho 
invention  of  historical  writers.    Tliis  distinction  is  purely  arbitrary. 
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well  as  the  Janiculum  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tiber ;  and 
as  having  been  the  author  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Roman 
bridges,  cr^led  Pons  Sublicius,  which  connected  the  latter  region 
with  the  city.  This  bridge  was  considered  sacred  in  later  times ; 
it  was  built  exclusively  of  wood,  and  when  repaired  as  a  relic  of 
antiquity,  no  iron  was  admitted  into  its  construction.  (^^)  It  was 
likewise  celebrated  as  being  the  bridge  on  which  Horatius 
Codes  made  his  heroic  defence  in  the  war  against  Porsena.(^^) 
Ancus  is  further  described  as  the  founder  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber ;  and  as  the  author  of  a  ditch  called  the  Fossa 
Quiritium  ;  also  as  the  builder  of  the  earliest  Roman  prison.(^^) 

(188)  Kai  ri^v  CvXiVifv  yifvpav^  ^v  &vtv  yoXror*  xai  viSfipov  f^ifufvw*  ahr&v 
iiaKpartioOai  niv  (vXmv,  IcfiKO^  iiriOii va<  r^  Ti^pii  Xiyirat^  Qy  ^XP'  ^^^  ^^' 
o6yroc  iiafuXarrovety,  UpJiv  ilvai  vo/tf^ovnc.  «'  ^c  re  wovfioiuv  altr^c  /^poc>  ol 
upo^ttrai  Otpair%vov9t^  Bvciac  nvAc  iwirtXovvri^  ufia  ry  rara<rcf  try  warpiovc  l 
Dion.  Hal.  iii.  45 ;  compare  v.  24,  ix.  68.  See  al«o  Livy,  i.  33 ;  Orid, 
Fast.  T.  G22.  Plutarch,  ^um.  9,  oonnecti  the  ikKme  pontifirta  with  the  care 
of  the  wooden  bridge ;  the  pretenration  of  it  being  a  rcfigioua  duty.  The 
absence  of  iron  he  attributes  to  the  command  of  an  oracle.  Varro,  L.  L. 
T.  83,  derives  the  name  of  the  pontifices  from  the  Pons  Sublicius,  because 
it  had  been  originally  built,  and  often  repaired  by  them.  This  is  a  difierent 
origin  for  the  bridge. 

(189)  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxri.  23,  attributes  the  absence  of  iron  in  this 
bridge  to  the  difRculty  of  cutting  it  when  defended  by  Iloratius  Cocles : 
'  Quod  item  in  ponte  ouhlicio  reUgioeum  est.  posteaquam  Coclite  Horatio 
dofendente  irgre  rcTulsus  est.'  Dionysius,  v.  24,  Liv^-,  ii.  10,  and  Victor 
de  Vir.  III.  c.  11,  mention  the  Sublician  bridge  on  this  occasion.  Compare 
Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  181,  693.  The  absence  of  iron  is  likewise  charactenstie 
of  the  boat  or  ship  of  2£neas,  which  in  late  times  was  exhibited  as  a  rclie 
at  Rome.  See  abore,  p.  822,  note  100.  The  name  SMiciu$  was  derired 
from  Sttblira,  the  upright  wooden  posts  on  which  the  footway  was  Isid. 
See  Li%*y,  i.  37. 

(190)  See  Polyb.  ri.  2;  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  43;  Livy,  i.  33;  Victor  de  Vir. 
III.  c.  5.  Tlie  aooounta  as  to  the  Fossa  Quiritium  are  not  consistent. 
Festus,  p.  254.  Quiritium  fossa  dicuntur,  quibus  Ancus  Martina 
circumdeait  urbem,  quam  secundum  ostium  Tiberis  posuit,  ex  quo  etiam 
Ostiam ;  et  quia  populi  operi  eaa  fecerat,  appellarit  Quiritium.  Livy, 
aAer  speaking  of  the  Janiculum  and  the  Pons  oublicius,  proceeds  to  say : 
*  Quiritium  quoque  fossa  baud  parvum  munimentum  a  planioribua  aditu 
locis,  Auci  regis  opus  est  ;*  i.  33.  He  therefore  seems  to  consider  it  aa 
a  fortification  of  part  of  Kome.  These  accounts  difler  as  to  the  locality  of 
the  Fossa  (Quiritium,  which  F«!*iu«  places  at  Ostia,  and  Livy  at  Koiiir.*biit 
they  agree  in  making  it  the  i^iirk  of  Ancus.  On  the  other  haiMl.  A  ictor 
follows  a  wholly  different  tra«L.  tor  he  makes  it  a  name  of  the  rlo.ir.i 
maxima,  which  was  the  nork  of  Isrquinius  Superbus  :  Foitn  in  i'ireo  rt 
tloacam  maximam  ^ecit.  u1»i  tot  ins  nopuli  riribns  usus  est,  unde  ilia-  Fo^sjo 

Suiritium  sunt  dirtn* ;  ]>e    A'ir.  111.  c.  8.      Compare  Tjivy.  i.  6(3:   Dmh. 
al.  IT.  44.    Xi«*biilir,  IliKt.  v>l    i.  p.  353,  ennjeetnn-s  that  the  Vo^ba 
Quiritium  it  the  siiiiio  as  iho  modem  Marraua — but  the  nm  icnt>  tli'Uf 
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He  is  said  to  have  made  a  division  among  the  citizens  of  the 
lands  taken  by  him  in  war;(^'^)  thus  imitating  the  nieasure 
adopted  by  Numa  and  Tullus  Hostilius  with  respect  to  the  lands 
-which  had  been  acquired  by  Romulu8.(^^  Livy  likewise  repre- 
sents Ancus  as  granting  the  right  of  citizenship  to  a  large  body 
of  Latins,  and  settling  them  in  the  city  on  and  near  the  Aven- 
tine.(^^  This  statement  is  considered  historical  by  Niebuhr, 
nfho  supposes  that  the  Latin  settlers  in  question  were  the  origin 
of  the  Roman  plebs ;  and  that  Ancus  was  the  founder  of  the 
plebeian  order.(^^)      For  such  a  hypothesis   there   does  not 


selves  do  not  seem  to  hare  been  certain  as  to  its  locality.    With  respect 
to  the  prison  of  Ancus,  see  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  262 ;  Schwegler,  ib.  p.  607. 

(191)  Quosque  agros  ceperat,  divisit ;  Cic.  Bep.  ii.  18. 

(192)  Ac  primum  agros,  <^aos  bello  Somulus  oeperat,  [Noma]  divisit 
Tiritim  civibus,  docuitque  sine  depopulatione  atque  prsedft  posse  eos 
oolendis  a^pis  abundare  commodis  omnibus,  amoremque  eis  otu  et  pacia 
injecit,  quibus  facOlime  justitia  et  fides  convalescit,  et  quorum  patrocinio 
maxime  cult  us  agrorum  pereeptioque  firufnini  defonditur ;  Cic.  de  Bep. 
ii.  14.  Kuma's  airision  of  lands  is  also  described  at  length  by  Dion. 
HaL  iL  62.    With  respect  to  the  measure  of  TuUiis,  see  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  1. 

(193)  Folitorium,  urbem  Latinoruro,  vi  cepit ;  secututqttc  morem  return 
priorum,  qui  rem  Bonianam  auxerant  hostibus  in  civitatem  accipiendis, 
multitudinem  omncm  Bomam  traduxit ;  i.  33.  The  first  body  are  placed 
on  the  Aventine,  a  second  body  between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine ;  ib. 
It  is  evident  that  Livy  does  not  represent  Ancus  as  the  first  king  who 
introduced  a  body  of  settlers  at  Borne. 

(194)  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  354-5.  Compare  Schwegler,  ib.  p.  605.  Enniua 
gSTo  to  Ancus  the  epithet  of  good  : 

'  Postquam  liunina  sis  oculis  bonus  Ancu'  reliquit ;' 

Ap.  Fest.  in  sos.  p.  501 ; 
which  is  repeated  by  Lucretius : 

'  Luroina  sis  oculis  etiam  bonus  Ancu*  reliquit. 
Qui  melior  multis  quam  tu  fuit,  improbe,  rebus.' 

iii.  1038-9. 

The  latter  verse  being,  as  Wakefield  remarlcs,  an  allusion  to  Iliad,  xxi.  107. 
Niebuhr  thinks  that  this  epithc*t  was  bestowed  upon  Ancus  in  the  old 
poems,  by  the  plebeians,  because  he  was  the  author  of  the  assignment  of 
public  lands  among  them.  Virgil  indeed  describes  him  aa  a  king 
of  popular  tendencies : 

'  Quem  juxta  itoquitur  iactantior  Ancus, 
Nunc  quoque  jam  nimium  gauih^ns  popularilMM  auris.' 

JEn,  vi.  816-7. 

But  this  view  of  his  character  docF  not  accord  with  the  account  of  him  in 
DionvKiufl  and  Livr.  Hoyne  sayt* :  *  Dt*  .Viico  Marcio,  quasi  is  favorem 
itopuli  captaverit, adeoque sup<rliioriii ])atrtn fucrit,  alios  auctores Labuissc 
Maronem  neoesse  est,  quam  nuos  Livius  vi  Dioiijsius  ceteriqut*  sequuntur, 
qui  ad  not  perrenerunt.*    The  reading    of   a    part  of  the  MSS.  in 
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appear  to  be  any  foundation ;  no  peculiar  impoiiance  is  attached 
to  these  Latin  settlements  by  Livy :  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
Dionysius,  who  describes  the  Latin  war  at  some  length  ;  and  the 
ancients  know  nothing  of  Ancus  in  the  character  which  is  attri 
buted  to  him  by  Niebuhr.  The  plebeian  order  is  treated  by 
them  as  coeval  with  the  very  existence  of  the  Roman  state  : 
thus  Dionysius  describes  Romulus  as  dividing  the  people  into 
patricians  and  plebeians,(^'^)  while  Cicero  speaks  of  his  distri- 
buting the  plebeians,  as  clients,  among  the  several  noble&(^^ 


Cfttull.  xxxiv.— -Romolique  Antiquain,  ut  solita  es  bonft  Sospites  ope 
ffentem — is  quite  tatUuLctorj;  and  the  conjecture  of  Scalieer,  Amrique, 
founded  on  antique^  which  in  in  some  MSS.  ia  highly  improbable,  although 
it  18  approved  by  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  n.  8S3. 

(195)  ''A^c  ^^  ^ofc  1^^  'i'  ^V  Karafuvrtp^  ^^XV  irXif^iouc,  mc  ^  av 
^EXXifvfc  ttiFoutf  itifAorucoi^f  ro^  i'  Iv  rj  rpcirrovt,  maripat ;  ii.  8.  Compare 
Becker,  ii.  1,  p.  13C      Above,  p.  413. 

(196)  £t  habuit  [Romulus]  plebem  in  clientelas  principum  deacriptam ; 
De  Rep.  it.  9.  Lirr,  i.  15,  apeaka  of  Romulus  being  '  multitudini  gratior 
quam  patribus,*  and  in  e.  18,  of  Numa,  '  neque  se  quisquam,  nee  factionis 
8u«  alium,  nee    denique  paintm  out  eivium   quemquam   prsferre  illi 


viro  au8i. 
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Part   II. — the   reions   of  tarquinius   priscus,    servtus 

TULLIUS,    AND    TARQUINIUS    SUPERBUS. 

§  20  We  now  approach  the  first  point  of  contact  between 
the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Demaratus,  a  member  of  the 
race  of  the  Bacchiadse,  fled  from  Corinth  at  the  time  when  the 
government  of  that  noble  clan  was  overthrown  by  Cypselus,  and 
he  settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etniria.  The  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Cypselus  is  fixed  by  the  Greek  chronologers  at 
665  B.c.,(0  which  is  coincident  with  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hob- 
tilius,  and  the  fall  of  Alba,  in  Roman  history.  Here  he  marries 
an  Etruscan  wife,  and  has  two  sons,  whom  he  names  Aruns  and 
Lucumo.(^  They  likevrise  marry  women  of  Tarquinii ;  and  the 
elder  dies,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant ;  Demaratus  did  not  long 
survive  his  elder  son,  but  he  left  all  his  great  wealth  to  his 
younger  son  Lucumo.  A  posthumous  son  was  afterwards  bom 
to  Aruns,  who,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  obtained  from  the 
Romans  the  name  of  Egeriua  Lucumo,  finding  that  the  Tar- 
quinian  nobles  did  not  admit  him  to  the  honours  which  he 
considered  due  to  his  wealth,  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  soon 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  king,  senate,  and  people ;  the 
highest  dignities,  civil  and  military,  were  conferred  upon  him, 
and  he  became  a  man  of  great  importance.  As  a  mark  of 
his  complete  naturalization  in  his  newly-adopted  country,  he 
changed  his  Etmscan  name  of  Lucumo  into  Lucius,  and  as  a 


(i)  See  Clinton,  ad  ann.  Arcliias,  tLe  founder  of  Syracuse,  in  734  B.C. 
is  also  said  to  bare  been  a  Bacrbisd  exile ;  see  Plutarcb,  Karr.  Aniat. 
c.  2 ;  Diod.  Tiii.  10 ;  but  anotbcr  rersion  of  tbe  story  represents  liini  as 
baring  been  expelled  from  Corintb  witb  tbe  otber  Baccbiadie  (Scbol. 
A|)oll.  Kbod.  ir.  1212);  wbicli  i^ould  transfer  tbe  foundation  of  Syracuse 
to  6(>5  B.C.  Tbe  foundation  legend  «*f  Synicuse  seems  tberefore  to  bi*  iu 
lio|H»le8s  confusion.  Cbersicrates.  tin-  f  •under of  Corcyra,  is  connected  vitU 
tin*  Fame  event.  See  Kaoul-K*K)u>tt( .  (\'l.  Grecques,  vol.  iii.  p.  178—1  SO  ; 
Miiller,  Dor.  i.  6,  §  7  and  8;  Grotc.  IIIm.  of  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  3.  481. 

(2)  Concerning  Lucumo  snd  A  runs  a.<4  Etruscan  proper  names,  S4>e 
M idler,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  3r.3,  4iV»,  4<'9.  Mailer  tbmks  tbat  Lucumo 
^as  not  really  an  Etruscan  proper  name,  but  designated  a  certain  social 
rank,  or  was  a  title  of  oilice. 
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gentile  name  assumed  that  of  his  native  city,  so  that  he  now  be- 
came Lucius  TarquiniuaC)  His  hopes  of  a  successful  career  at 
Rome  were  raised  by  a  lucky  omen  which  occurred  when  he  was 
pass'mg  the  Janiculum.  An  eagle  flew  down,  carried  away  his 
cap,  and  afterwards  replaced  it  on  his  head.  His  wife  Tanaquil, 
whose  Etruscan  origin  had  caused  her  to  know  the  secrets  of 
divination,  immediately  predicted  that  he  would  become  king 
of  Rome.(*) 

Ancus  Marcius  left  two  sons  just  rising  to  manhood.(^) 
L.  Tarquinius  had  been  appointed  their  guardian  ;  and  upon  the 
death  of  Ancus,  he  sends  them  out  of  the  way,  and  procures  his 
own  election  by  the  people  as  king ;  the  usual  forms  of  an 
interregnum  having  been  observed.  (•)  He  is  represented  by 
Dionysius  as  having  been  engaged,  during  a  large  part  of  his 
reign,  in  great  wars  against  the  powerful  nations  of  the  Latins, 
Sabines,  and  £truscan&      In  these  wars — which  are  described 


(i)  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  39,  41,  46-8,  wlio  narrates  the  history  of  Tarquin  as 
ho  found  it  Iv  rale  l9tx*»P*'^»€  ypa^'C  t  in  the  writings  of  the  Koman 
hiNtorians  (cf.  c.  (59).  See  also  iv.  6  ;  Livy,  i.  34 ;  Polvb.  vi.  2  ;  Dtod.  viii. 
41 ;  Dio  Cansius.  ix.  1 ;  Strabo,  t.  2,  §  2 ;  Pliny,  N.  U.  xzxr.  6 ;  Zonaras, 
vii.  8.  Livy  and  Strabo  both  say  that  he  ajufumed  the  names  of  Lucius 
Tarquinius  Priscus  ;  but  the  latter  name  rau>t  have  been  added  in  order  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  other  king  Tarquin.    See  Dion.  Hal.  it.  41. 

(4)  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  48 ;  Livy,  L  34.  Cicero,  Leg.  i.  1,  treats  the  story 
of  the  esgle  and  the  cap  of  Tarquin  as  fubulous.  Be  puts  it  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  colloquies  of  >*uuia  with  Egeria.  A  story  was  tohl  of  Au- 
gustus, that  \^  hen  he  was  a  boy,  and  residing  in  the  country,  an  eagle 
stooped  from  its  flight,  took  a  loaf  of  bread  out  of  his  hands,  soared  up, 
but  descended  again,  and  restored  it  to  him  ;  Dio  Cass.  xlv.  2.  A  kite  is 
also  said  to  have  dropped  a  branch  of  laurel  upon  one  of  C«sar*s  com- 
panions  in  the  Forum,  ib.  xli.  39,  and  an  eagle  to  hare  thrown  a  white  bird, 
bearing  a  sprig  of  ba}',  into  Liria*s  lap ;  ib.  xlviii.  62. 

(5)  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  43.  Tanaquil,  under  the  name  of  Gaia  Ciecilia,  had 
a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Sancus.  This  statue  possessed  certain  nia^icai  and 
roarrellous  powen.  She  was  celebrated  as  a  spinner  of  wool,  and  was 
supposed  on  account  of  her  possession  of  that  virtue  of  a  housevi  ife,  to  ex* 
erctse  some  influence  over  briilcf* :  see  Pliny,  N.  H.  viii.  74 :  Pint.  Qu.-est. 
Kom.  30 ;  Fesius,  in  Gain  C':i«-ilis.  v.  95,  in  prsbia,  p.  238.  Plutanli does 
not  identify  Gaia  Camellia  witii  Tanaquil,  but  makes  her  the  i%if«*  of 
one  of  the  sons  of  Tarquin.  JL-  does  not  specifr  which  of  the  kiiii^i*  he 
means :  but  aocordiuf;  to  th«*  tonniion  accounts,  toe  two  aomt  of  1'arquiiiiiia 
Priscus  marry  the  mo  duu^hters  of  Serriua,  and  the  three  •out  of  Tar- 
quinius Superbuik  are  un married.    Sec  abore,  p.  1U8,  n.  32. 

(6)  Livy,  L  ai-6 ;  Dion.  Hal.  iiL  4G-49. 
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with  great  detail — ^he  defeats  his  enemies  ;  but  after  he  has 
duced  the  Etruscans  to  subjection,  he  treats  them  with  the  most 
romantic  magnanimity,  exacting  irom  them  nothing  more  than 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  nominal  suzerainty.Q      This    ac- 
knowledgment  is   described   as  being  made  by  a  delivery  to 
Tarquin  of  the  insignia  of  the  Etruscan  kings ;  a  golden  crown, 
an  ivory  chair,  an  embroidered  toga,  and  other  marks  of  honour, 
together  with  the  twelve  fasces.  "  Tarquin,  however,  would  not 
accept  these  emblems  of  power  until  he  had  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and  people  to  his  use  of  them.(^     According 
to  some  accounts,  these  insignia  of  empire,  and  particularly  the 
fasces,  were  introduced  by  Romulus  :(^   according   to  others, 
their  introduction  was  due  to  Tullus  Hostilius,  who  is  likewise 
reported  to  have  applied  to  the  people  for  permission  to  use 

thenL^ 

(j)  Dion.  Hal.  ill.  49-66.  Zonaras,  vii.  8,  likewise  attributes  the  intro- 
duction of  the  royal  insignia  to  Tarquin  the  elder.  Lydus,  de  Mag.  i.  7« 
•ays  that  the  lictors  and  other  insignia  were  introduced  by  Komulus :  but 
that  Tarquinius  Priscuji,  having  conquered  the  Sabines  and  Etruscans, 
added  twelve  javelins  and  flags  to  the  royal  ensigns.  In  the  proem,  how* 
ever,  he  states  that  Numa  introduced  these  insignia  from  Etruria. 

(8)  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  61-2.  Strabo,  v.  2,  §  2,  describes  the  triumphal  and 
consular  insignia  as  having  been  introduced  into  Borne  from  Tarquinii, 
apparently  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Florus  gives  tlie  same  ac* 
count :  '  I)uodecim  Tuscis  populos  frequentibus  armis  subegit.  Inde  faacea, 
trabes,  curules,  annuli,  phalene,  paludamenta«  pnctcxts ;  inde,  quod  aureo 
curru,  quatuor  equis  triumphatur ;  togv  pictie,  tunicfcque  palmats  ;  omnia 
decora  et  insignia,  quibus  imperii  dignitas  emiuet ;'  i.  6.  oilius  attributes 
them  generally  to  the  Etruscan  nation  : 

Bissenos  h»c  prima  dedit  procedere  fasces, 
£t  junxit  totidem  tacito  terrore  secures. 
Haec  altas  eboris  decoravit  honore  curules, 
£t  princeps  Tjrio  vestem  pnetexuit  ostro ; 
Hcc  eadem  pugnas  acoenaere  protulit  sere. 

viii.  486-  90. 

Diod.  T.  40,  likewise  says  that  the  Etruscans  originated  the  lictors,  tho 
ivory  chair,  and  the  toga  prtetexta :  which  the  Romans  introduced,  with 
improvements,  into  their  con»itituti<>n.  Carsar,  in  Sallust,  Cat.  51,  says  that 
the  Romans  borrowed  tlioir  ann:)  and  armour  from  tho  Samnites,  and  the 
insignia  of  their  magistrates  from  Ine  Etruscans. 

(9)  Quflpjjura]  ita  sancta  i;en<  n  bominum  agresti  fore  ratus,  »i  se  i)»sc* 
Tonerabilem  uisignibus  intpcrii  f«'ci.4»«'t.  quum  cctero  habitu  se  august iorein, 
tum  maxime  lictoributt  (lu<Hlt*cim  humtis  fecit;  Livy,  i.  8  of  iiouiuliis. 
Plutarch,  Rom.  26»  gives  the  hsiik'  account. 

(10)  Et  ut  advertatis  aninunu.  quam  sapieoter  jam  regcs  hoc  n<>stri 
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The  institution  of  the  bulla  aurea  and  the  prcstexta,  as 
ornaments  for  patrician  youths,  is  also  referred  to  the  Sabine 
war:  Tarquin  is  described  as  having  commended  his  son,  a 
boy  twelve  years  old,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  a  public  assembly, 
and  as  having  conferred  upon  him  these  decorations,  for  having 
killed  an  enemy  in  the  field.(*') 

Tarquin  appears  as  a  successful  military  commander  in  the 
history  of  Dionysius,  and  his  wars  are  described  in  great 
detail :  that  with  the  Etruscans  is  stated  to  have  lasted  nine, 
that  with  the  Sabines,  five  year&(^^  The  Latin  and  Sabine 
wars  are  mentioned  by  Livy,  but  not  the  Etruscan ;  both  his- 
torians describe  the  capture  of  Collatia,  and  the  appointment  of 
Aruns  Tarquinius  Egerius,  the  king's  nephew,  as  governor  of 
the  town ;  whose  descendants,  from  this  circumstance,  took  the 


Tiderint,  tribuenda  qaiedmni  ette  populo  (multa  entiii  nobis  deeo||feDere  di- 
cenda  sunt),  ne  iiitigiiibui  quidem  regiis  Tullus,  nisi  jussu  populi,  est  aiisuf 
uti.  Nam  ut  sibi  duodecim  lictora  cum  fascibus  anteire  iicerct. .  .  .  [the 
rmt  of  the  pamage  it  lost]  ;  Cic.  Kep.  it.  17.  PurpunD  usum  Rom»  acmpcr 
fuiflse  yidco,  nod  Romulo  in  trabcft.  Nam  togA  pretext  &  et  latiorc  clave 
Tullum  HontUium  a  regibus  primum  usum,  Etruscis  deviclit  tatiii  constat ; 
Plin.  N.  H.  ix.  63.  Tullua  Iloetiliua,  Hosti  filius,  rex  Bomanorum  tertiua, 
dclieliatis  Etroscii.  aelUm  curulcm,  lictorcsque,  et  togam  pictam  atquc  pne- 
textam,  que  insignia  magistratuum  Etruscorum  crant,  primus  ut  Romn 
liaberentur  instituit ;  Mac.  Saturn,  i.  6.  On  the  insignia  of  the  kings,  see 
Becker,  ii.  1.  p.  336 ;  and  on  their  deriration  from  the  Etruscans,  MuJler, 
Etrusker,  rol.  i.  p.  369 — 72.  Muller  says  that  lictors  with  bundles  of  rods, 
but  without  the  axe,  occur  on  Etruscan  monuments.  Among  the  honours 
granted  to  Cesar  was  the  pririlege  of  wearing  the  dress  formerly  worn  by 
the  kings;  Dio  Cats.  xUt.  6. 

(i  i)  Tarquiniua  Priacus— de  Sabinis  egit  triurophum:  quo  hello  filium 
•uum,  annos  qoatuordecira  natum,  quod  hostem  manu  percusaerat,  et  pro 
concione  laudarit  et  bullA  aunA  pnetextique  donarit,  msigniens  puerum 
ultra  annoa  foriem  pnrmiia  virilitatia  et  honoris.  Nam  sicut  pnetexta  ma- 
gistratuum, ita  bulla  gcstamen  erat  triumphantium,  quam  in  triumpho  pra 
se  gercbant,  indusis  intra  earn  remediis,  quje  crederent  adveivus  inriduira 
Talent issima.  Ilinc  deductus  mo^,  ut  pnctexta  et  bulla  in  usum  puerorura 
nobiliuro  usurparentur ;  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  6.  Macrobiua  proceeds  to  fpre 
another  explanation  of  the  in»titution  of  the  same  custom  by  the  sami*  kmg. 
Victor,  de  Vir.  111.  c.  6,  sUo  says  of  Tarquinius  Priseu'i:  Filiuui  xiti. 
annorum,quod  in  pr»lioh«  *st«*iii  ))erciissi#set,prvlext&  bullAquedonavit ;  umle 
luec  in^nuonim  pueroruiu  ini»i^'niaesse  ooperunt.  Pliny |  N.  II.  .vwiii.  4, 
has  a  similar  account  of  th<*  bulla.  The  same  origin  for  the  buUu  is  like- 
wise given  by  Plutarch,  tjun'nt.  Horn.  101,  referring  it  to  a  war  with  tlie 
Latins  and  EtruMsns.  lie  mentions  howerer  other  oonjrctund  origins  for 
the  custom. 

(12)  iii.  62-65.    Tie  live«l  four  years  after  the  Sabine  war ;  ib.  (K). 
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additional  name  of  CoUatinu&(^^  Cicero,  on  the  oUier  hand, 
while  he  recognises  the  Sabine  war,  knows  nothing  of  the  Latin 
and  Etruscan  wars ;  and  adds  that  he  subdued  the  numerous 
and  brave  nation  of  the  -fiquL(^^) 

§  21  Other  acts  are  assigned  to  the  elder  Tarquin — some 
of  a  constructive,  others  of  a  political  character.  He  is  said  to 
have  adorned  the  Forum,  to  have  formed  the  Circus  Maximus, 
and  instituted  the  Ludi  Bomani,  to  have  built  a  stone  wall  round 
the  city,  to  have  constructed  the  Cloacae,  and  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter.(^')  The  found- 
ation legend  of  this  temple  is  thus  related  by  Dionysius,  on  the 
authority,  as  he  states,  of  all  the  native  histonans.(^^)  When 
Tarquin  was  about  to  found  the  temple,  he  consulted  the  augurs 
as  to  the  choice  of  a  site.  They  indicated  the  Tarpeian  hill,  as 
the  Capitoline  was  then  called.  This  hill  was  however  so  closely 
beset  with  altars  of  di£ferent  gods,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find 
an  open  space  upon  it  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  augurs 
therefore  took  measures  for  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  several 
gods  as  to  the  removal  of  their  altars ;  and  all  the  gods  con- 
sented, except  Terminus  and  Juventas.(^')     The  altars  of  these 

(13)  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  50;  LiTT,  i.  38.  Liry  sots  out  on  this  occasion  the 
ancient  formula  otdeditio,  which  he  mjs  that  Egerius  was  reported  to  hmve 
used  in  the  case  of  Collatia.  Like  other  ancient  formulas,  recited  by  LaTy. 
it  was  doubtless  introduced  into  the  early  histor}',  in  order  to  gire  it  aa 
authoritative  origin.  Dionjsius  describes  Uollatia  as  a  Latin,  whereas  Ury 
makes  it  a  Sabine  town.  This  incident  seems  to  be  introduced  in  order  to 
connect  with  the  story  of  Tarquinius  Superbus ;  for  Tarquinius  Collatinus, 
the  husband  of  Lucretia,  is  supposed  to  be  residing  at  Collatia ;  and  the 
descendants  of  Tarquinius  Egenus  are  stated  by  Dionysius  to  hare  all  borne 
the  appellation  of  Collatinus.  Servius  follows  a  wholly  difierent  story ;  he 
•ays  that  Tarquinius  founded  Collatia,  and  built  it  from  moncr  exactedf  from 
the  people  (ex  collatA  pecunia),  whence  its  name  was  derired.  JLn.  ri.  773. 

(14)  De  Bep.  ii.  20.  Strabo,  t.  3.  §  4,  likewise  mentions  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  towns  of  the  i£qui  by  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

(15)  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  679 ;  U\y,  i,  30,  38 ;  Victor  de  Vir.  111.  c.  6. 

(16)  dCtoK  fi  Kai  tA  irpi)  rr/r  rara<Tr<t*^c  avrov  yiyofitya  iuXOtn\  a  irapa- 
MdHcamr  /druvrtc  m  rac  iirix*^p*orQ  trvyayayoyrtc  i^ropiac  ;  Dion.  Hid.  iii.  GU. 

(17)  o<  ftiv  ovyiXXot  i)toi  rt  r<rj  ('aifiovtilwirpt^l^aya^Tot^  ft'c  irtfta  x*»l*^**  roi^ 
pttftoii  fiirafipiW  oi  ik  ror  1»p/i<rvc  tai  r^  Ncori|roc  woXXa  waptnTovfiit'o*^ 
Toic  fUivTtVi  Kai  Xtirapovotv  vi'-k  iwticBtiaay,  oifi"  i^Vf<rxorr<»  vattax^ptiVu^ 
T^v  r6wmv;  ib.  Thi'  dtKcration  (exauguratio)  of  the  altars  is  |>laced 
by  Liry  under  Tur<(uiniu.*>  ^ujx-rbu^;  i.  55.  In  this  pns>a^'e  lit*  limits  it 
to  the  altar  of  Terminus,  but  111  v.  54,  he  mentions  Loth  Temiiiiu<«  und 
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two  deities  remained  therefore  untouched^  and  were  included  in 
tne  circuit  of  the  new  temple.  Hence  the  augurs  perceived  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  state  would  never  be  infringed, 
nor  its  vigour  impaired ;  '  and  both  these  auguries,'  Dionysius 
adds,  'remain  true  up  to  my  time,  being  not  less  than  the 
twenty-fourth  generation.^*'*) 

An  increase  of  the  numbers  of  the  Senate  is  likewise  one  of 
his  measures.  Livy  says  that,  from  a  desire  to  gain  popularity, 
he  added  100  members  to  the  Senate,  who  were  called  pairea 
TTiinorum  gentium,  and  were  chosen  from  his  own  partisan&(*') 
A  similar  account  is  given  by  Dionysius  ;(^  though  the  former 


Jurentaa.  Cato,  ap.  Fest.  in  nequitum,  mentions  only  the  fane  of  Ter- 
minus (Krausc,  p.  106).  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  667 — 70,  likewise  tells  the  story 
ninth  respect  to  Terminus.     Compare  Becker,  rol.  i.  p.  397. 

(i8)  Dionysius  says  that  Tarquin  the  elder  rowed  the  temple  in  the 
Sabine  war,  and  levelled  the  i^und  for  it  (iii.  69) ;  that  1  arquiniua 
Superbus  built  the  foundations— on  which  occasion  the  head  of  a  man, 
newly  killed,  was  found,  and  the  name  of  the  hill  was  changed  from  Tar- 
peian  to  Capiloline  (iv.  69) ;  and  that  it  was  completed  in  the  third  year  of 
the  commonwealth  (v.  35).  According  to  Livy,  the  temple  was  vowed  in 
the  Sabine  war,  and  its  foundations  laid  by  Tarquinius  Priscus ;  i.  58 :  the 
desecration  of  all  the  altars,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Terminus,  and 
the  finding  of  the  head,  occurred  in  the  time  of  Tarquiniiis  Superbus,  who 
completed  the  temple  ;  i.  55-6 :  and  the  dedication  of  it  took  place  in  the 
first  ^ear  of  the  Uepublic ;  ii.  8.  Tacitus  states  that  the  temple  was  vowed 
by  larauinius  Priscus,  in  the  Saline  war,  who  laid  its  foundations ;  that 
the  building  was  completed  by  Servius  Tullius  and  Taniuiuius  Superbus  ; 
and  that  it  was  dedicated  in  the  second  consulship  of  Horatius  Pulvillus 

ithe  third  vear  of  the  Hepublie) ;  Uist.  iii.  72.  Pliny  sava  that  Tarquinius 
Viscus  ordered  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  in  order  that  it  mignt  be  dedicated  in 
the  Capitol;  xzxv.i5;  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  completed  the  temple. 
Cicero,  Kcu.  ii.  20,  merely  mentions  the  vow  for  the  temple  having  been 
made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  See  Becker,  vol.  L  p.  396.  Valerius  Antiaa 
stated  that  Tarquin  began  the  construction  of  the  Capitol  from  the  spoilt 
of  Apiobe :  *  Prsterea  auctor  est  Antiaa  oppidum  Latinorum  Apiolaa  cap- 
turn  a  L.  Tarquinio  r«*go,  ex  cujus  pr»d4  Capitolium  is  inchoaverit ;'  Plm. 
N.  II .  iii.  9.  Tliis  notice  appears  to  refer  to  Tarquinius  Priscus;  for  the 
capture  of  Apiobe  is  attributed  to  him  bv  Dionysius ;  iii.  49,  and  Strabo, 
V.  3,  S  4.  Dionysius  calls  Apiolse  a  coiisiaerablc  city,  and  says  that  all  its 
population  and  propert}*  wt  re  sold  by  the  oooqueron. 

(19)  Nee  minuii  n'giii  sui  fi miandi,  quam  augends  reipublitii*  memor, 
centum  in  |iatres  l«git  ;  «|ui  ilcinde  minorum  gentium  sunt  a|pcllati ;  fae* 
tio  baud  dubia  regi<i,  cujus  lHn«*fi«:io  in  curiam  venerant ;  i.  3'>.  A  similar 
account  is  ffiven  by  A'ittor,  d*'  A'ir.  111.  c.  6.  Cicero  says  tliat  lu-  d«Hjbled 
the  origins!  numUr  of  tin-  senators,  and  called  the  original  fiics  patrea 
majorum  gentium,  and  thi*  new  ones,  patrea  minorum  g«*ntium ;  iUp.  li.  20. 

(jo)  iii.  71.  Tlie  early  liiiitory  of  Attua  ICavius,  and  the  explanation  of 
his  great  pr\>ficicucy  in  diViuatimi,  it  girea  by  Ihonysiua  ;  ib.  c.  70. 
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coDsiders  the  existing  Senate  to  consist  of  100,  the  latter  of  200 
members.  Others  however  appear  to  ascribe  this  increase  of  the 
Senate  to  Servius  TuUus,  or  to  Brutu&(^^)  He  is  further  de- 
scribed as  desirous  of  adding  three  new  equestrian  centuries  to 
the  tribes  or  centuries  of  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres;  but  as 
being  prevented  by  the  opposition  of  Attius  Navius,  the  augur  ; 
who,  in  proof  of  his  divining  power,  performed  the  celebrated 
marvel  of  cutting  the  whetstone  with  the  razor.  The  statue  of 
Attus,  with  the  head  covered,  was  afterwards  shown  in  the  comi- 
tium,  on  the  spot  where  the  act  was  done  ;  the  whetstone  was 
also  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  the  same  place.(^  The 
result  of  the  interference  is,  that  Tarquin  establishes  six  eques- 
trian centuries  in  the  form  in  which  they  existed  in  later 
timea(23) 

§  22  The  death  of  Tarquin  is  described  as  brought  about 
by  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius.  They  considered  themselves 
wronged  by  the  election  of  Tarquin,  a  foreigner,  and  scarcely  an 
Italian,  in  preference  to  themselves  ;(^)  and  they  accused  him 
of  being  privy  to  the  death  of  Attus  Navius,  who  had  disap- 
peared without  any  apparent  cause.  He  defends  himself  in 
public  against  this  charge,  and  is  supported  by  Servius  Tullius, 


(21)  Tacitus,  Ann.  xi.  25,  tajs  that  the  patres  majoram  gentiom  were 
named  by  Komulua,  and  Uioae  minorum  ^entiuxn  by  Brutus.  Senrius, 
^n.  i.  426,  speaks  of  senators  being  chosen  mto  the  Senate  from  the  pteba 
by  Servius  Tullius. 

(22)  Livy,  i.  36 ;  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  71 ;  Zonaras,  rii.  8.  Cic.  de  Dir.  i.  17, 
aays  that  both  the  raaor  and  the  whetstone  were  buried  in  the  Comitium, 
and  a  puteal  placed  over  tbem.    Compare  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  291. 

.('3)  Posteriores  modo  sub  iisdem  nominibus,  qui  additi  erant,  appel- 
lati  sunt:  qua4nMnc,  quia geminata Munt^  texvocamt  eemtunas;  Livy,  1.  36. 
Deinde  equitatum  ad  nunc  morem  constituit,  qui  usque  adhuc  est  retentus: 
nee  potuit  Titiensium  et  Bamnensium  et  Lucerum  routare,  cum  cupcret, 
nomma,  quod  auctor  ei  summA  au^r  glorift  Attus  Navius  non  erat.  .  .  . 
8ed  tamen  prioribus  equitum  pnrtious  secundis  additis  mille  ac  ducontos 
fecit  equites,  numerumque  du])IieaTit ;  Cic.  Rep.  ii.  20.  Compare  Nicbulir, 
Hist.  vol.  i.  n.  892. 

(24)  Ldvy  says :  Turn  Anci  filii  duo  etsi  antea  semper  pro  inJi^iisMnio 
habuerant,  se  patrio  rtgno  tutorii*  fraude  pulsos,  rognan*  Koma-  aJvcnaiiiy 
non  modo  civicir,  sod  ne  Jtitluor  quidem  stirpis;  i.  40.  In  like  manner 
Csnuleius  the  tribune  is  roprcj*eiit€d  as  saying :  'L.  deimlc  Tarijuiniuiii.  non 
Bomanc  modo,  sed  ne  Italii':r  quidem  gentis,  Damaralt  Conntliii  til  turn, 
incolam  ab  Tarqutniis,  vivis  lif^ris  Anei,  regem factum;*  iv.  3. 
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who  had  married  one  of  his  daughters ;  the  popular  audience  is 
satisfied  of  his  innocence.  The  sons  of  Ancus  remain  quiet  for 
three  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  succeed  in  putting 
the  king  to  death  by  a  fictitious  quarrel  between  two  country- 
men, who  obtain  admission  into  his  presence,  with  their  rustic 
instruments,  on  pretence  of  recurring  to  his  juri8diction.(^)  The 
stratagem  said  to  have  been  employed  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  by  which  Jason  of  Pherse  was  assassinated.  (^ 

§  23  The  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisons  is  the  commencement 
of  the  second  portion  of  the  kingly  period.(^^  He,  his  son-in- 
law,  Servius  Tullus,  and  his  son,  Tarquinius  Superbus,  close  the 
line  of  kings.  His  reign  likewise  (as  we  have  already  remarked) 
is  the  first  point  of  contact  with  Grecian  history,  since  the 
foundation  of  the  city.  Nevertheless,  it  presents  no  new 
feature  with  respect  to  its  historical  attestation.  No  event  in 
it  can  be  traced  to  any  contemporary  source— and  although  it 
is  nearer  the  time  of  written  history  than  the  reigns  of  Romulus 
and  Numa,  still  the  interval  is  so  wide,  that  oral  tradition  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  safe  depositor}*  for  its  occurrencea  The  story 
of  the  flight  of  Demaratus  from  Corinth  to  Tarquinii,  and  of  the 
removal  of  his  son  Lucumo  to  Rome,  is  consistent  with  tlie 
chronologies  of  both  nationa  It  is  not,  like  the  story  of  Numa 
and  Pytliagoras,  a  chronological  absurdity.  The  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Cypselus  at  Corinth  (which  is  described  as  the 
cause  of  the  flight  of  Demaratus)  is  placed  at  655  B.a  ;  and  the 
reign  of  Ancus  is  said  to  liave  lasted  from  641  to  617  Blc  ;  so 
that  the  son  of  Demaratus,  bom  at  Tarquinii,  might  have 
become   eminent    at    Rome    during    that    king's    lifetimaC) 


(25)  DioD.  Hal.  ill.  72^ ;  Liry,  i.  40;  Zon.  rii.  8. 
{26)  Xen.  Hellen.  ri.   i,  §  31.    Compare  Groie,  Ilitt.  of  Gr.  rol.  z. 
p.  268. 

(37)  Schweglcr.  i1*.  ;>.  ThO.  remarks  that  the  epoch  of  the  first  f«>ur  kings 
differa  politically  from  that  of  the  la»t  three. 

(38)  If  lionevcr  LiKHiiiM,  tlic  son  of  Demaratua,  went  to  Koine  in  the 
firat  jear  of  Anriu*.  iKNortlini:  to  Cn.  Gclliua,  or  eren  the  ci^'litli  year,  ao- 
cording  to  Ltciniu;*  M.-iot  (i>ii>n.  Hal.  ir.  6),  the  d;it4*t  wouM  l»e  incon* 
•latent.  For  l)4>mAr.itiiii  in  n*pre#ented  ai  marn'ing  i^cr  kit  migration  to 
Tarquinii,  and  if  he  di«i  not  settle  there  till  0So  B.C.,  nis  eldi«t  ton  could 
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Nevertheless^  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pmod  of  the 
Bacchiadse  at  Corinth  is,  notwithstanding  the  comparative 
antiquity  of  authentic  Grecian  history,  enveloped  in  clouds — and 
the  few  events  which  are  referred  to  it,  such  as  the  foundation 
legend  of  Syracuse,  seem  to  be  fabuloua  Even  the  interesting 
story  told  in  Herodotus,  of  the  ten  Bacchiadae  coming  to  kill  the 
infant  Cypselus,  and  his  subsequent  concealment  in  a  chest,  is 
nothing  but  an  etymological  l^end  explanatory  of  his  name 
(fix>m  Kwl4kii,  a  che6t).(^ 

The  wars  of  Tarquinius  Prisons  are  described  at  considerable 
length  by  Dionysius ;  but  although  he  is  acquainted  with  some 
of  their  minutest  details,  and  narrates  them  as  if  he  had  a  series 
of  ofSdal  despatches  before  him,C^  other  writers  omit  all  men- 
tion of  the  majority  of  them,  and  appear  scarcely  to  have  heard 
of  their  occurrence  The  stories  again,  which  connect  the  name  of 
Tarquin  with  certain  monuments  and  public  works,  such  as  the 
statue  of  Attus  Navius,  are  liable  to  the  same  suspicion  of  a 
legendary  origin,  which  we  have  found  in  other  similar  accounta 


not  have  removed  to  Borne  so  soon  as  641,  or  even  633  B.C.  Bionjsius,  ib. 
reckons  that  I^cumo  could  not  have  been  lesn  than  twenty-five  vears  old 
when  he  settled  at  Bome ;  so  that  his  removal  could  not  have  talf en  place 
before  630  B.C. 

(20)  Herod,  v.  Wi  with  Psup.  v.  17,  §  5.  Compare  Miiller,  Dor.  i.  8, 
§3 ;  Flass,  Tvrannis,  vol.  i.  p.  148 — 62  ;  Grote,  vol.  li.  p.  409 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  2. 
The  word  m^cXif  is  used  in  this  sense  hy  Aristophanes.  Pliny  savs  that 
Euchir  and  Eugrammus  accomiNinied  Demaratus  from  Coriuih,  snd  intro^ 
duced  the  art  of  pottery  into  Italy ;  N.  H.  xxxv.  43 :  hut  Niebuhr,  Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  374,  and  Aliiller,  Etrusker,  vol.  ii.  p.  260,  considers  these  names  as 
fictitious.  Cornelius  Nepos  reported  that  Demaratus  msf*  also  sccompanied 
by  a  Corinthian  painter  named  Cleophautus  ;  Plin.  ib.  i.  5.  Tsritus  Ann. 
XI.  14,  says  that  the  Etruscans  learnt  the  use  of  letters  fixtm  Demaratus  of 
Corinth,  and  the  Alx>rigines  from  Evander.  Tliis  notice  troatu  Demaratus 
as  a  mythical  originator.  According  to  Strabo,  viii.  6,  §  20,  Demsratus, 
having  been  driven  from  Corinth  by  the  political  diss<'n>ion8,  carried  so 
much  wealth  w  itii  him  to  Tuscanv,  that  he  becsme  the  ruler  of  the  city 
which  received  him.  Borckh,  Metrologische  Untersuchun^en,  p.  20H, 
appears  to  regard  the  mi^'ration  of  Demaratus  to  Tarquinii  as  liistoncal. 
li tiller,  ib.  vol.  i.  p.  I'io.  holds  that  the  ston'  of  the  migration  of  Dema- 
ratus from  Corinth  to  I'nnpiinit,  and  the  Iu>man  stor}*  of  Jj.  TaniuiniuSy 
were  originally  quite  uiic«*niiected. 

(^)  'Of  the  wnrs  nsfribcd  to  L.  Tarquinius.  DionvFitiF.  ttj,»ptin^  tke 
fvrgerie*  of  rer^f  t'ereut  a/tfialists^  has  given  an  ifitolmible  nexv>i>aj)*T  ac- 
count ;'  ^iebuhr,  llift.  vol.  i.  p.  358.    By  *  ver\'  reei^nt  annalists,  ^icbulir 
must  mean  historians  subtsequent  to  Fabius  an£[  Cato. 
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They  moreover  fluctuate  between  him  and  other  kings,  as  in  the 
legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter.^^^) 
His  alleged  introduction  of  the  fasces  and  other  royal  insignia 
from  Etruria,  appears  in  an  equally  unsteady  light  Even  if  the 
narrative  of  his  reign  were  better  attested,  many  circumstances 
in  it  would  raise  a  doubt  of  its  credibility :  the  story  of  the  eagle 
flying  away  with  his  cap,  and  the  cutting  of  the  whetstone 
by  Attus  Navius,  are  purely  marvellous;  the  manner  of  his 
introduction  into  Rome,  and  of  his  election  to  the  royal  dignity, 
is  improbable,  and  his  triumphant  wars  against  the  Latins, 
Sabines,  and  Etruscans,  without  a  single  important  reverse,  lie 
beyond  the  limits  of  credibility. 

§  24  If  the  Roman  history  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  and  even  the  Corinthian  history  during  the  rule  of  the 
Bacchiadffi  and  of  Cypselus,  is  of  doubtful  authority,  fix>m  the 
want  of  contemporary  registration,^^  still  less  can  we  suppose 
that  any  authentic  accounts  of  the  national  migrations  of  the 
Gauls,  beyond  the  Alps,  at  this  period,  could  have  been  pre- 
served. Nevertheless,  Livy  gives  a  description  of  a  great 
movement  of  Celtic  tribes,  under  two  brothers  Bellovesus  and 
Sigovesus,  which  he  states  to  have  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius Priscus.  Tlie  detachment  under  Sigovesus  is  said  to 
have  settled  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  while  that  under  Bello- 
vesus marched  to  the  country  of  the  Tricastini  (which  lay 
between  the  Dr6me  and  the  Isere).  Here  they  heard  of  the 
PhociBanii,  who  became  the  colonists  of  Massilia,  being  attacked 
by  the  Salyes,  a  Ligurian  tri1>e ;  and  having  afforded  tliem  some 
assistance,  they  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  Saltus  Taurinus,  or 
Mont  Qenevre,  defeated  the  Etruscans  on  the  Ticinus,  and  ader- 
wards  founded  Me<Iiolanum.C^      Other  writers  however  place 

(ii)  Niebuhr  r«*fiiiirk«  that  *  in  moiit  iimtancet  the  leircmls  fluctuate  in 
afcriuinga  work  or  an  exploit,  tome  to  him.  tome  to  hi<«  ^oll ;'  ib.  p.  361. 

rjs)  JPcnenieila.  n  writer  of  the  Auguatan  ag^,  fUtcHl  ilmt  ilic  olive  mai 
not  koowu  ill  ]i2il}.  S|i.tiii,  and  Africa,  in  the  rriKn  of  Tnriiuiniu«  Priacuat 
in  the  jenr  of  tlio  citv  17:)  (580  B.c.)i  Pliny,  X.  II.  \t.  1.  How  Fenea- 
tella  obtained  thi^  intormation  doi*a  not  appi*ar. 

(«V))  Li^v.  V.  31.  ][i'  adJt  Uiai  toon  afterwanU  a  hKiy  ofCenomani, 
aaaiatod  by  JieUoviiui,  croaMd  the  Alpa  by  the  aauH*  |ki«i>.  aud  aeitled  la 
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the  first  passage  of  the  Gauls  over  the  Alps  at  subsequent 
periods — and  even  only  a  short  time  before  the  burning  of 
Ilome.C^)  Moreover,  the  foundation  of  Massilia,  with  which 
the  story  of  Bellovesus  is  connected,  is  uncertain  in  its  chro- 
nology ;  it  has  two  dates,  one  of  which  indeed  coincides  with 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  but  the  other  is  about  fifty 
years  later.(**)  ___« 

the  region  where  Brixia  and  Verona  afterwards  stood.  Concerning  the 
country  of  the  Tricastini,  see  Ukert,  Geogr.  der  Griechen  nnd  Komer,  ii.  2, 
p.  384,  594.     Livy's  account  of  the  Gallic  migrations  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 

auinius  Priscus  is  discredited  by  Wickham  and  Cramer,  Dissertation   on 
le  Passage  of  Hannibal  orer  the  Alps,  p.  24—8,  ed.  2. 
(34)  Diodorus,  xiv.  113.     Appian,  Itom.  Hist.  iv.  exc.  2,  and  Justin, 
xxiv.  4,  represent  the  Gauls  of  P^orthem  Italy  as  crossing  the  Alps  a  short 
time  before  the  Gallic  capture  of  Borne.    Iiiodorus  fixes  the  time  at  the 
siege  of  Bhegium  by  Dionysius,  which,  according  to  our  own  chronology, 
is  posterior  to  the  Doming  of  Eome,  yis.,  388  B.C.    Plutarch,  Cam.  15-6, 
says  that  the  Gauls  crossea  the  Alps  some  indefinite  time  before  the  (rap- 
ture of  Bome;  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  iife  of  Tarauinius  Priscoa. 
Polybius,  ii.  17*8,  giyes  an  account  of  the  order  m  which  tne  Gallic  tribes 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  settled  in  Italy  ;  and  he  then  adds  that '  aAer  some 
time,'  they  marched   upon  Bome  0*«rd   rum  ^popop) ;    but   he  does  not 
appear  to  consider  the  interral  as  very  long.  Livy  himself,  in  v.  17  and  37, 
teems  to  forget  his  own  story  of  the  Gauls  having  crossed  the  Alps  in  the 
reign  of  Tanquinius  Priscus :  see  Crevier's  note  on  the  former  passage,  and 
I^iebuhr,  Hist.  yol.  ii.  p.  517.     Cornelius  Nepos  stated  that  the  opulent 
town  of  Melpum  was  destroyed  by  the  Insubres,  Boii,  and  Senones,  on  the 
very  day  on  which  Veii  was  taken  by  Camillus  (Plin.  N.  H.  iii.  21).     It  is 
diillcult  to  judge  how  far  this  statement  is  to  be  relied  on  :  but,  assuming 
it  to  be  substantially  true,  the  remark  of  Niebuhr  Lb  just,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition  that  this  country  had,  since  the 
age  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  bet*n  in  the  occupation  of  the  Gauls;  ib.  p.  517. 
(y^)  Tima^us  placed  the  foundation  of  Massilia  in  600  B.C.  (Fragm.  4^) 
ed.  l)idot.)    Justm,  xliii.  3,  likewise  says  that  it  was  founded  in  the  time 
of  Tarquin  by  the  Phoca^ans.     On  the  other  hand,  Isocrat.  An*hidam.  §  94, 
and  Pausan.  x.  8,  §  6,  state  that  Massilia  was  colonized  by  the  Phoc^ans, 
aAer  they  were  exnelled  from  their  town  by  Harpagus — about  544  B.r. 
Hy^inus,  ap.  Gell.  N.  A.  x  16,  says  that  the  Phocfl*ans  expelled  by  Har- 
pagus founaed,  some  Velia,  some  Massilia.    A  similar  account  is  given  by 
Ammian.  !^f  arcellin.  xv.  9.    Autiochus,  an  early  and  trustworthy  autho- 
rity, stated  that  when  Phocfra  was  taken  by  Harjispis,  those  who  escaped 
saUed  fintt  to  Corsica  and  Massilia  with  Creontisdes,  but  being  repulsed, 
founded  Elea  ;  Strnbo,  vi.  i.  §  1.     Concerning  the  fouDdation  of  K)ea  by 
the  Pho<*ieiin9.  8C<'  Herod,  i.  167.     Solinus,  ii.  52,  coiift>iin<?s  the  early  and 
late  date  for  tlic  foundation  of  Massilia.     Aristotlf,  Fi*a^'ni.  238,  I>idot., 
supposes  ^Ia>siiiia  to  have  been  founded  before   the  time  of  Harpagus. 
Thuryd.  i.  Hi,  iii<ntion8  that  the  Phoca^ans,  founding  Massilia,  defeated 
theCartla^iiiinii?  ai  S4*a  :  if  this  expression  refers  totli.>  >ca-(i«:iit  described 
in  Hcrt>d  1  !()<>.  'Hiurydides  must  suppose  the  coloni/ntioii  <>f  Massilia  to 
have  Ikhmi  j(uU'ij"tn(  to  Harpagus.     Compare  Knoiilh*o<lu>tto,  Hist.  de« 
Col.  Grerqiio.  vol.  iii.  p.  406  —  13;    Clinton,  F.  II.  ad  .-inn.  (M^.     Baoulo 
]to<*hctte  sup]K)se?*  that  Massilia  was  founded  by  $neral  riiocfran  expedi« 
tions :  *  II  nous  paniit  <!^vident  que  Marseille  fut  foudce  a  jilusicurs  reprises. 
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The  foundation  legend  of  Massilia  likewise  represents  the 
first  colonists  as  having  been  hospitably  entertained  by  the  king 
of  the  native  tribe  ;  and  does  not  agree  with  Livy's  account  of 
their  being  attacked  on  their  first  landing.(^  The  Cisalpine 
Ganls  were  a  rude  and  illiterate  people,('^  and  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  they  could  have  preserved,  either  in  writing  or 
orally,  any  authentic  account  of  their  migration  into  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Tarquin  the  elder,  616 — 579  B.a :  nor  do  we  know  of 
any  other  means  by  which  an  accurate  knowledge  of  such  an 
event  could  have  reached  the  subsequent  Greek  and  Ro- 
man historiana  Independently,  therefore,  of  its  inconsistency 
with  other  historical  accounts,  and  of  its  internal  improba- 
bilities,(^)  it  is  unsupported  by  such  external  attestation  as 
entitles  it  to  our  belief.(^*) 

ou  p1ut6t  qu*clle  re^t  en  des  tcmpii  direm  des  colonios  phoc^ennes  ;*  ib. 
p.  408.  Tuit  contriTtnce  is  similar  to  the  supposition  of  two  persons  named 
i£iieas,  Romulus,  &c.  The  foundation  lejspendsofAnstotle.inhisMao'O'aXiwrMr 
iroXiTffta  (Fragm.  239),  and  of  Justin,  xliii.  3.  are  similar,  though  they  differ 
in  some  material  points.  In  Aristotle  the  Pbocsran  who  roames  the  king's 
daughter  is  a  merchant  named  Euxenus,  and  he  beeomes  the  father  of  Pro- 
tus.  In  Justin,  Protis,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition,  himself  mar- 
ries her.  Both  are  eridently  gcnealo^cal  legends,  senring  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  family  of  Proltiadsp,  which  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle :  le^iii  f^ri  yi^oc  iy  MaeoaXi^  iw6  r^c  dv9ptiwov  ftixP^  *^< 


Ka\ov/uy9¥,    Protus,  the  founder  of  Massilia,  is  called  the  farourite  of  the 
CclU  on  the  Khone,  by  Plut.  Solon.  2. 

(^6)  See  the  passages  of  Aristotle  and  Justin  lait  quoted,  and  compare 
Kieouhr,  ib.  p.  618. 

(3?)  Polyhius  describes  their  mode  of  life  as  quite  barbarous  :  fta  yap 
r6  enpaio€0*rtl¥  rai  Kptofayt'iyt  tVi  fiftiifiy  iXXo  wXi^ri  woXtftiKi  Kal  ra  Kara 
yufpyiav  i«m7y,  ^irXovc  tlxoyroix  ^'ovc,  9^t  Jn^rfyifc  iXXfc  o^ri  rixync  ^^9 
aitrtXc  t6  wapdwar  ytymeKOftir^c  I  h.  17.  Compare  Justin's  accoiuit  of  the 
barbarism  of  the  ivauls  among  whom  the  Afaasaliofs  settled ;  xliii.  4. 
Seneca.  Consol.  ad  Heir.  8.  likewise  tpetks  of  the  Phocsrans  who  founded 
Massilia  settling  among  the  *  truces  et  inconditi  Galliie  populi.' 

(3K)  Some  of  these  are  well  explained  by  Wickham  and  Cramer  in 
their  DiMortation  on  the  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps ;  p.  2  i-8  (ed.  2.) 
'  Hioiigh  th(*  account  (they  say)  of  these  tran^ai'tionn  is  giren  with  sufficient 
detail  of  circutustancc,  we  dincorer  upon  examination  many  points  which 
tend  to  mi<ter  the  whole  confused,  and  difficult  to  W  (*xp1amcd  or  recon- 
ciled i«  it  li  the  tnie  principles  of  geography  .  .  .  Tlir  whole  of  this  account 
prct»otiti*  Jilliciiltios  so  apparent  and  obvious,  n^  to  tlir«)W  no  small  doubt 
on  tin*  a-ruriry  of  Liry  s  res4*arches  into  tlic!*e  f««'t!<.*  It  may  howerer  be 
d«>u1»t<'il  ulirtli(*r  any  amount  of  resean-h  would  h:tve  (*nabled  Livy  to  ar- 
rive at  a  tru'*  stvount. 

(.^9)  Tlio  account  of  Liry  is  rejected  by  Niobiihr;  Ib.  |^  617 — 9. 
Bf  lilier,  lio\v<>v<*r.  Etnisker,  toI.  i.  p.  1 17 — 54.  treati^  it  ss  autheotic.  Com- 
pare Anied<5c  Thierry,  Hiatomdea  Oaulois,  tuI.  i.  p.  .19-41. 

VOU  L  II 
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§  25     The  story  o{  the  birth  of  Sendtis  Tolliufl,  the  next 
Idng,  has  two  veisioiis— one  mairdloos,  and  probably  antique; 
the  latter,  modernized,  and  reduced  to  a  standard  of  probability. 
According  to  the  former,  Ocresiay  a  slave  in  the  household  of 
Tarquio,  beheld  a  divine  ^peaimnce  on  the  hearth,  and  after- 
wards became  pr^nant  by  the  god :  the  diild  that  was  after- 
wards bom,  and  was  named  Servius,  from  her  servile  condition, 
was  seen  by  her  during  its  sleep  with  its  head  suiroonded  by 
flames ;  on  awaking  it^  she  perceived  that  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished.   According  to  the  oth^  vnsion,  Tullius,  of  the  royal 
house  of  Oomiculum,  is  slain  in  the  capture  of  the  city.     His 
beautiful  wife,  Ocresia,  is  carried  away  prisoner  by  Tarquin,  who 
gives  her  as  a  handmaid  to  his  queen.     She  bears  in  captivity  a 
posthumous  son  to  her  husband,  who  is  caUed  Servius,  fronoi  his 
mothar's  condition,  and  Tullius  from  his  &ther.(^    Aocotxling 


(40)  Dioa.  Hal.  it.  l-S;  Lirr.  i  39;  Pfait.  de  Fort.  Bom.  la  The  two 
hirtoriaas  prefer  the  ratiooaliied  Teruoo.  Diooynos  sUte*  that  be  fcmtd 
the  marTMMNa  venioa  in  many  Bomaa  kistoriee.  but  he  eeeme  to  dombt 
whether  hit  repetitioii  of  it  wiU  be  aoerptable  to  the  gods  and  ~ 

fiyiyiiir,  «'  Am^  n  mmi  Imimmm   \iyiiBm  fiX«c  rmmitii  rwc   c.  2.      Coi 
aimilar  expreesioQ  of  rriurtanre  to  rrlat^  subjecU  of  rrlii^ioo*  myvteiy,  in. 
i.  67.      In  IT.  40.  DioBTtiua  rrmarks  :  if  wnfi  rfc  ytvimm^  mi 


Zooarmt,  rii.  9.  and  Virtor  de  Wr.  HI.  c.  7, 


fire  die  ratiooali»d 
of  hit  birth— but  mention  the  nwodi^  of  the  flame  roond  hit  bead.  Cieero 
aajt  that  he  wat  the  ton  of  a  client  of  the  king,  and  of  a  T^rqninian  alare : 
onem  femnt  ex  terri  Tarquiniensi  natnm,  enm  eatei  ex  qnodaa  regis 
dieote  conceptna,  Bep.  ii.  21 :  Goeithng,  Som.  Staatsrerf.  p.  231,  coajce- 
tmrea  wrri  ntymimU,  The  emperor  Clandiut,  in  hit  speech  preserrea  at 
Lvona.  aaja  that,  according  to  the  Roman  writer*.  Srrrint  vns  the  aoa  of 
Okrrrtia,  a  cnptire  woman :  Serrint  Tuliint,  ti  nottrot  teonimnr.  caplivA 
natnt  Ocrrsin.  Fkirut,  L  6,  mentions  his  teixile  oriirin,  and  the  prodi|Qr  of 
the  flame.  Grid,  as  is  natnral,  adopta  the  marvenons  version  of^the  stocy . 
Namqoe  pater  Tulli  «  uleanns,  Ocrrsia  mater 

Phcsignis  facie  Comicnlsna  fuit. 
Ilanc  secum  Tanaquil  sacris  de  m<>re  ;^ractis 

Josnt  in  omatnm  fiinderr  ni.a  f^-c^.m. 
Hie  inter  cineres  obscsni  (onnn  %  ir.li-i 

Ant  fait,  aut  lim  est ;  St-d  fuit  ili  ;oa|ns. 
JitMs  loco  captira  sedeC     Ooqiv]  ti.«  :il*  illi 

Serrint  a  cwo  teniina  ^-nti«  haN*t 
Siena  dedit  genitor  tone,  cum  c.t|Mit  Lnic  comseo 
Coatigit»  iaqne  comit  dammeiu  tni  t  apex. 

Fat:,  vi.  C21-W. 
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to  another  account,   Servius  Tullius  was  a  slave  of  Etruscan 
origin.  (**) 

According  to  both  versions  of  the  story,  Servius  is  brought 
up  in  the  palace,  and  ingratiates  himself  with  the  king,  who 
gives  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  employs  him  in  civil 
and  military  afiair&(^  When  Tarquin  has  received  his  death- 
wound  from  the  assassins  employed  by  the  sons  of  Ancus, 
Tanaquil  is  described  as  shutting  the  doors  of  the  palace,  and 
concealing  his  death.  She  thus  affords  time  for  Servius  to 
assume  the  regal  powers,  which  he  at  first  exercises  as  the 
deputy  of  the  king,  and  afterwards  as  guardian  of  his  young 
children.  No  interrex  is  appointed,  nor  does  Servius  obtain  a 
vote  of  the  people  in  his  favour,  according  to  the  proper  con- 
stitutional forms.     He  acquires  the  royal  office  as  son-in-law  of 


The  prodigy  of  the  flame  round  the  head  of  Senrius  was  peculiarly  cele- 
brated. Caput  amiftse  Senrio  Tullio  dormienti,  au»  historia  non  proaidit  F 
Cic.  de  Dir.  i.  53.  Pliny  mentions,  *  Senrio  Tullio  dormienti  in  pueritiA 
ex  capite  flammam  cmicuisse  ;*  ii.  111.  The  same  account  is  ^ven  by 
Val.  Max.  i.  6,  1.  and  Servius,  ad  JSn.  ii.  683.  A  different  Tcrsion  of  it 
was  given  by  Valerius  Autias  ;  he  connects  it  with  the  death  of  Gegania, 
the  wife  of  oervius  :  IMut.  de  Fort.  Rom.  10.  A  similar  prodigy  happened 
to  L.  Marcius  in  the  Second  Punic  War :  flammam  ei  ooncionanti  nisani  e 
capite,  sine  ipsiussensu,  cum  magno  pavore  circumstantium  militum;  Livy, 
xxT.  39.  The  latter  prodigy  was  reported  by  Valerius  Antias,  Plin.  ubi 
sup.  A  story  similar  to  thst  of  the  conception  of  Servius  was  told«  by  a 
writer  namea  Promathion,  of  the  twin  founders  of  Rome.  Plut.  Rom.  2. 
See  above,  p.  401.  Virgil  ascribes  to  lulus,  when  he  was  leaving  Troy,  a 
prodigy  like  that  which  distinguished  the  young  Servius.  Compare  also 
the  burning  of  Lavinia,  Mn.  vii.  71 — 80.  Stlius  has  applied  the  prodigy 
to  Masinissa,  xvi.  118 — 131.  The  stories  that  a  swarm  of  bees  settled  on 
the  lips  of  the  youthful  Pindar,  and  llato,  and  made  honey  upon  thein, 
are  somewhat  similar :  Paus.  ix.  23,  §  2 ;  iElian.  V.  H.  xiL  46  ;  Cir. 
Piv.  i.  3C.  According  to  Cato,  Cvculus,  the  founder  of  Prvneste,  waa 
found  in  a  hearth :  whence  it  was  believed  that  he  maa  the  son  of  Vulcan  : 
Kraufte.  p.  107.  The  mother  of  Csculus  likewise  conceived  from  a  spark 
which  flew  out  of  the  fire.  Servius,  ad  iEn.  vii.  078.  Compare  Schweglor, 
vol.  i.  p.  703,  who  remarks,  p.  713,  thst  thero  are  not  less  than  six  or 
scviMi  diiT«n*ut  accounts  of  the  origin  of  Scrvias  Tullius. 

(41 )  S«'n'us  vemaque  Tuscorum,  Justin,  xxwiii.  C,  cited  by  Schwegler. 
Syni'ellun,  vol.  i.  p.  410,  ed.  Bonn.  calU  Si'rTiu.4,  o  caj  ZA^coc  Te^XXoc  A  ic 
/0AA1C  w!ii('h  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  cvunei-t  him  mith  the  Alban 
Silvii. 

{4:)  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  68— 72,  iv.  3 ;  Livy,  i.  4'»;  Cic.  Rep.  ii.  21,  mho 
spixriM  to  inainuate  that  Scn'ius  was  the  natural  diild  of  Tarquin;  Zin. 
vii.  'J. 

I  lU 
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the  late  king,  and  by  the  assistance  and  favour  of  Tanaquil,  his 
queen.(**)  The  sons  of  Ancus  are  described  by  Livy,  as  deciding 
to  murder  Tarquin,  in  preference  to  Servius ;  because,  if  they 
killed  the  latter,  another  son-in-law  of  Tarquin  would  succeed 
to  the  throne.  (^)  After  this  time,  the  sons  of  Ancus  disappear. 
They  are  described  as  going  into  exile  to  Suessa  Pometia ;  the 
actual  authors  of  Tarquin's  death  being  alone  executed.  (^) 

Fabius,  and  most  of  the  Roman  historians  prior  to  Dionysius 
and  Livy,  described  Tarquin  as  leaving  at  his  death  two  young 
children.(**)  Dionysius,  however,  has  no  difficulty  in  showing, 
by  a  comparison  of  dates  and  ages,  that  this  statement  involves 
a  chronological  absurdity:  for  that  Tanaquil  must  have  been 
seventy-five  years  old  at  the  death  of  Tarquin,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  had  young  children :  whereas,  if  we  suppose  hcsr 
eldest  son  to  have  then  reached  his  twenty-seventh  year,  he 
would  have  been  seventy  years  old  when  he  threw  Servius  down 
the  steps  of  the  senate-house-^^an  act  which  supposes  him  to 
be  in  the  prime  of  his  life :  moreover,  after  his  expulsion  from 
Rome,  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  he  continues  to  take  an  active 


(43)  Victor,  de  Vir.  111.  7,  fays :  Serrius  Tullius  quasi  precario  regnare 
ccppit,  aed  recto  imperium  niiuistravit.  Precario  nieana  by  sufleranoe, 
not  by  right.  Flonis  gives  a  similar  account:  *£rgo  inter  Tarquinii 
mortem,  annitente  regini,  substitutua  in  locum  regin,  quasi  ad  tempua, 
regnum  dole  partum  sic  egit  industrie,  ut  jure  adeptus  videretiu*  ;*  1.  6. 
A  toga  regia  undulata,  in  the  temple  of  Fortune,  which  Senrius  iraa  aaid 
to  hare  worn,  was  ascribed  to  the  workmanship  of  Tanaquil.  Plin.  K.  S. 
Tiii.  74.     Compare  Varro  ap.  Non.  ii.  d2G. 

(44)  6ed  et  injurisB  dolor  in  Tarquinium  ipsum  magis  quam  in  Senrium 
eos  stimulabat ;  et  quia  grarior  ultor  csdis,  si  superrsset,  rex  futurua  ermt. 
quam  privatus  :  tum  Senrio  occiso,  quemcunque  alium  generum  delegiaset, 
eundcm  regni  heredem  facturus  videualur ;  Livy,  i.  40. 

(45)  Dion.  Hal.  W,  4-5.    Livy,  i.  41. 

(46)  Dion.  Hal.  it.  1,  6,  7.  In  tlie  former  passage,  the  sense  reouires 
vcwm'f  for  vloyr.  Livy,  i.  46,  says  of  L.  Tarf(uinius  the  younger:  Priaci 
Tarquinii  regis  filiua  neposne  fuerit,  panmi  liquet ;  pluribus  tamen  auc- 
toribus  liliuin  edidcrim.  Cicero,  ISen.  ii.  21,  inerelr  says:  Itaque  Tar- 
quiniu?*.  ({Ui  admodum  parvos  tum  hat>ebat  lil>iT>>s.  in  Brut.  14,  he  speaks 
ot*  Tanniinius  Superbus  as  the  son  of  thi»  tornuT  kinp.  A'ictor,  de  Vir.  lU. 
c.  7,  vf  15.  states  that  the  younger  Tarouins  are  tlu»  hons  of  the  king.  Gel- 
\\\\»,  >'.  A,  xvii.  21,  §  6,  Strain),  v.  3.  §  4.  ami  J'.utropius  i.  7,  make  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus  the  son  of  rHscus.  I'lif  emperor  Claudius,  in  his 
oration  on  the  Gaula,  says  that  the  authorities  iire  not  agreed  whotLer 
Superbus  was  the  son  or  graudson  of  Prisous. 
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part  in  warfare,  and  he  does  not  die  till  his  110th  year. 
Some  of  the  Roman  historians,  he  proceeds  to  say,  perceiving 
these  inconsistencies,  represented  Tarquin  as  marrying  a  second 
wife,  named  Gegania,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons — late  in  his 
life.(*')  Dionysius  however  rejects  this  contrivance  as  impro- 
bable and  insuf&ciently  attested ;  the  solution  to  which  he  gives 
the  preference,  is  that  proposed  by  L.  Piso,  that  they  were  the 
grandsons,  not  the  sons,  of  the  king.  He  makes  afterwards  a 
similar  supposition,  for  a  similar  reason,  with  respect  to  L.  Tar- 
quinus  Collatinus,  whom  Fabius  and  most  of  the  historians 
made  a  son  of  Egerius,  and  a  contemporary  of  the  younger 
Tarquin ;  this  Collatinus  is  declared  by  Dionysius  to  have  been 
in  fact  his  grandson. (^  This  conversion  of  sons  into*  grand- 
sons is  however  a  merely  arbitrary  conjecture,  unsupported  by 
external  testimony;  and  the  inconsistencies  which  it  seeks  to 
remove  must  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  legendary 
texture  of  the  narrative. 

According  to  Livy,  Servius  began  to  reign  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  though  without  the  vote  of  the  people.(^^  Some 
time  afterwards,  hearing  that  the  young  Tarquin  had  tried  to 
raise  discontent  against  him  on  this  ground,  he  first  sought  the 
popular  favour  by  dividing  some  land  taken  in  war  among  the 
plebeians,  and  then  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  in  the  popular 
assembly,  whether  he  should  be  king.  The  majority  in  hit 
favour  was  greater  than  it  had  been  for  any  previous  king,  and 
ho  now  reigned  by  the  election  of  the  peopla  The  Senate 
however  were  displeased  by  his  measure  for  dividing  the  public 
land,  and  Tarquin  assiduously  fomented  their  di8affection.(^ 

The  detailed  account  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  means  used 
by  Servius  for  securing  the  crown,  differs  widely  from  the  view 
taken  by  Livy.     According  to  Dionysius,  Servius  first  appears 

(47)  Valerius  Antiaa  atated  tlint  <r.'g:inia  waa  tlie  wife  of  Senriua  TuU 
lius,  not  of  Tarquin.    Flut.  dt*  Fort.  Koin.  10. 

(48)  ir.  64.    Compare  Si*biregli*r.  i.  1,  p.  49. 

(49)  Serriua, pnraidio  firm<>  niuaitu^,  primua  ii\jusaa  populi.  roluotato 
pat  mm,  rcgnarit ;  i.  41. 

(30)  lb.  c.  46. 
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merely  in  the  character  of  regent,  or  guardian,  for  the  youthful 
Bons  of  Tarquin ;  but  the  Senate  are  hostile  to  him  fix>m  the 
beginning,  and  intend  to  require  him  to  lay  aside  the  royal 
emblems  until  he  has  gone  through  the  l^al  forms  of   the 
election.  Hereupon,  Servius,  in  order  to  counteract  their  designs, 
convenes  an  assembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  presents  the 
children  of  Tarquin,  declaring  himself,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
their  guardian.     He  then  bids  for  popular  favour  by  offering^  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and  to  prohibit  lending^  on 
the  seciu-ity  of  the  body  of  a  freeman ;  and  also  by  promising 
a  census  of  property,  and  a  division  of  the  public  land.     The 
people  willingly  accept  these  proposals ;  and  Servius  proceeds  to 
register  the  debts  of  the  insolvent^  and  to  dischaige  them  out  of 
his  own  funds ;  after  which,  by  a  royal  ordinance,  he  ejects  the 
occupiers  of  the  public  land,  and  divides  it  among  the  citizens 
who  are  destitute  of  land  ;Q^)  renewing,  at  the  same  time,  some 
laws  of  Romulus  and  Numa  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude. 
In  consequence  of  the  popular  measures  adopted  by  Servius^ 
the  Senate  now  change  their  course :  instead  of  driving  him  to 
a  vote  of  the  people,  which  is  sure  to  turn  out  in  his  favour, 
they  remain  quiescent,  thinking  that  his  power  will  be  weakened 
by  its  continuing  without  any  legal  origin.     Servius,  however, 
outmanoeuvres  the  Senate.     He  appears  one  day  in  the  market- 
place, meanly  clad,  with  his  mother  Ocrisia,  with  Tanaquil,  the 
widow  of  the  late  king,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family;  and 
he  addresses  the  people  in  an  artful  harangue,  in  which  he 
accuses  the  patricians  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  depose  liinriy 
and  proclaims  his  own   patriotic  dispositions;  but  at  the  end 
offers  to  resign  the  crown,  if  such  is  the  popular  will     The 


(^i)  The  dirtsion  of  pullir  land  among  the  poorer  cilizena  is  very 
clcariv  marked  in  the  three  pa><ni;«-9  of  DioDypiun,  iv.  9,  10,  and  11  :  vt\ 
13.  ?rhe  words  wn  x^f**^^  XafiSira^  nfn  tSrvy  rr^va^vovc,  in  c.  9.  8<*eiii  lo 
moan  that  the  occupiers  of  tht>  ])tib!ic  land  liad  obtained  it  m-ither  its 
t^raiitees  nor  as  purcuasers,  and  that  tlierefore  they  were  mere  eiicrouchers 
or  trespassers.  \  ictor,  de  Vir.  111.  7,  states  that  Ser^'ius  made  a  distnl>uiii>n 
of  corn  among  the  people :  I'ojtulum  in  quatuor  tribus  distribuit,  ac  i»osi>t 
plebi  diatribuit  annouam. 
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people  implore  him  to  retain  the  royal  authority ;  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  certain  agents,  disposed  by  him,  among  the  multi- 
tude, they  cry  out  to  him  to  put  the  question  to  the  vote.  He 
then  appoints  a  day  for  the  election;  the  curiae  are  unanimous  in 
his  favour,  but  the  Senate  refuse  their  sanction.  Servius  dis- 
regards their  refusal,  and  considers  his  election  by  the  people  as 
complete  without  the  confirmation  of  the  Senata(^^  Cicero's 
brief  account  agrees  rather  with  that  of  Dionysius  than  of  Livy ; 
he  describes  Servius  as  originally  obtaining  the  regal  power  on 
the  false  pretence  of  being  the  vicegerent  of  Tarquin,  as  winning 
the  popular  favour  by  paying  the  debts  of  insolvent  citizens,  and 
as  being  shortly  afterwards  elected  by  the  people,  in  spite  of  the 
Senate.^) 

§  26  Servius,  undertaking  the  part  of  a  great  popular 
reformer,  carries  into  effect  various  important  measures,  par- 
ticularly measures  of  internal  organization,  and  classification  of 
the  citizens.  In  the  first  place,  he  adds  two  new  hills  to  the 
city,  which,  with  the  hills  enclosed  by  previous  kings,  made 
seven :  he  surrounds  these  with  a  single  wall,  and  divides  the 
city  thus  enlarged  into  four  local  tribes,  in  the  place  of  the  three 
hereditary  tribes  which  bad  previously  existed  ;(^)  at  the  same 
time,  be  institutes  the  Compitalia — certain  annual  sacrifices 
offered  by  every  householder  at  chapels  of  the  lares,  in  which 
the  ministration  was  to  be  performed  by  slaves — a  religious 
ceremony  which  was  still  celebrated  in  this  form  at  the  time  of 
Diony8ius.(^^)     Furthermore,  he  divides  the  coimtry  into  twenty* 

(52)  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  8^12. 

(53)  Sed  cum  Tarquiniiu  ioaidiis  Anei  filionim  interianet,  Senrintqae 
reguare  copUset,  non  juasu,  ted  rolaotate  atque  concetau  eiviiun,  quod  cum 
Tarauintua  ex  rulnere  »ger  fuiaae  et  rirere  falao  dioereUir,  ille  rmo  oroatu 
jua  oixiaaet.  ob«ratoaque  peiuniA  auA  liboraTiaact,  multAque  comitate  uaua 
luaau  Tarquinii  ae  jua  dit*ero  proliarUaet,  non  oommiait  ae  patribua,  ic*d 
Tarquinio  aepulio.  populuin  tlo  «<•  ii»teconauluit,  juaauaquervgnan*  K'goui  do 
impcrio  auo  curiatam  tulit ;   Dc  K«*p.  ii.  21. 

(^)  Lirv,  t.  43,  ment  ioii«  the  di  vmion  of  the  city  by  Serriua  into  re <n*^ns 
ortnbea.  According  to  Livy,  tlic  two  hiUa  which  Serriua  addn  to  tL<*  city 
are  the  Quirinal  and  Viiuiiial.  J)iou.  Ilal.  iv.  IS,  aaya  that  they  ^tre  the 
£«quiline  and  Viminal. 

ISS)  ^  '»•«  «««  ««•'  n/**C  t'ipri)i#  dyrrtc  *Pti|MiIai  iurik^my,  6Xiyaii  ft^rttpov 
4/d^a4c  rif  KpoviMy,  e^fn-^y  iV  ntli  vanr  Mi  iraXimXf,  Kftwirikm  wpv0n'f 
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six  tribes,  according  to  Fabius ;  or  thirty-oce,  according  to  Yen- 
nonius  ;(^  and  he  establishes  certain  forts,  called  pagi,  as  places 
of  refuge  in  time  of  war  for  the  country  people,  mth  which  a 
festival  called  Paganalia,  still  celebrated  in  the  Augustan  age, 
was  combined.(^')  Dionysius  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  he 
had  already  attributed  the  institution  of  the  pagi  to  Numa.(^ 
We  are  likewise  assured  that  Servius  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution of  the  pagi  a  numerical  census  of  the  country  population ; 
and  that  he  established  a  similar  census  for  the  city,  in  connesdon 
with  certain  temple&  The  latter  fact  was  attested  by  the  his- 
torian L.  Piso.  He  likewise  made  a  law  requiring  all  Romans 
to  return  an  assessment  of  their  own  property,  stating  at  the 
same  time  their  age,  their  parents,  wife  and  children,  and  their 
place  of  residence;  each  citizen  was  bound  to  make  these  returns, 
upon  pain  of  confiscation  of  property,  and  of  being  flogged,  and 
sold  as  a  slave.  This  law,  Dionysius  adds,  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  force.(^') 

pivovrtQ  avrqv  ivl  rHv  ortviaitAv  KO/iwirovQ  ydp  rorc  <rrfv«iiirot^c  caXov<ri*  rai 
fyXarrovn  rov  ^pxaiov  i6c9/i^  Iwi  riv  XipAv,  iiA  r^y  Btpawoyriay  roi>c 
^puMQ  tXavKOfiiyoi,  ra<  Zfiray  t6  iovXov  avrtiv  dfaipovpTtQ  Iv  raic  ^/lipaic 
Uiivait;  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  14.  Compare  Suet.  Oct.  31.  Pliny  connecU 
the  institution  of  the  Compitalia  and  games  for  the  lares  with  the 
miraculous  conception  of  Serrius,  and  tlie  lambent  flame  round  hia 
head,  which  made  him  be  regarded  as  the  son  of  the  household  lar  ; 
K.  H.  xzxvi.  70.  Ovid,  above,  p.  108,  speaks  of  him  as  the  son  of  Vul- 
can, on  account  of  the  appearance  on  the  hearth.  According  to  Ma- 
crobius.  Sat.  i.  7.  the  Compitalia  were  restored  by  Tarquinius  Superbus 
(their  first  author  not  being  stated),  at  the  command  of  the  oracle  of 
ApoUo,  which  required  that  heads  should  be  ofiered  for  heads.  At  first, 
human  sacriBces  were  performed,  but  Junius  Brytus  altered  the  practice, 
by  substituting  heads  of  garlic  and  popiiy,  as  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
oracle.  This  commutation  of  heads  or  garlic  for  human  heads  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  equivocation  in  antiquity :  it  recurs  in  the  stor}*  of 
Kuma,  above,  n.  132,  and  in  the  Locrian  treaty,  Polyb.  xii.  6.  On  the 
Compitalia,  see  Becker,  ii.  1,  p.  174. 

(56)  This  passage,  which  is  confused  and  unintelligible  in  the  3ISS.  is 
restored  with  great  probability  by  Ntebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  n.  973.  His 
restoration  is  approved  of  by  Beokor,  ti.  1,  p.  167. 

(57)  ioprtpf  TivOf  mai  ravr^v  iv  ral^  irtfw  rtftiav,  Karaernaafuvoi^  rd 
KoXovfttva  TlayavdXia'  Kal  lu/ioic  v^rip  rwv  Up^y  roir^w,  oi'^c  in  fut  ^vAaci/i; 
ixi>v9i*9*»iiaiiH,  9vviypaj\fk¥ ',    Dion.  lial.  iv.  15.     Compare  BccLtr,  ii.  i, 

p,  172. 

(58)ii.  76.    Above,  p.  417. 

(en)  ttai  /tixp«  iroXXoO  iii^uvt  trapi  TutfiaiotQ  qvtoc  i  y6fiOC  ;  iv.  ir>.     Livy, 

44,  sayi:  censu  perfecto.  qucm  maturaverat  metu  legis  de  inoeu^ls  tutV 
cam  vmculorum  minis  mortiti«|ue. 
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§  27  Having  laid  this  foundation,  Servius  proceeded  to 
erect  upon  it  an  institution  with  which  his  name  was  always 
connected  in  subsequent  times,  and  which  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  main  elements  of  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  Rome.(^ 
This  was,  his  classification  of  the  people  according  to  the  assess- 
ment of  their  property,  by  which  their  votes  in  the  popular 
assembly  and  their  service  in  war  were  determined.  The  scheme 
is  set  forth  in  detail  both  by  Dionysius  and  Livy,  with  a  close 
agreement  in  all  the  leading  facts,  though  with  some  discrepancy 
in  the  details  The  differences  between  them,  though  unim- 
portant^  prove  that  they  either  followed  different  authors,  or 
that,  if  they  both  followed  the  same  author,  one  or  both  of 
them  wrote  from  memory.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
Servian  classification,  according  to  these  two  historians : — 

CXlfTUBIBS. 

Knights,  or  horsemen 18 

CLASS  L 
Assessment  at  100,000  asses  and  upwards — 

Seniors  (above  forty-five  years)    40 

Juniors  (under  „  )     40 

To  serve  on  foot,  and  to  provide  a  helmet,  shield,  breast- 
plate, and  greaves,  all  of  brass  ;  also  a  spear  and  a  sword  The 
juniors  to  serve  in  the  field  and  in  the  front  nmk ;  the  seniors 
to  defend  the  city. 

Carpenters  to  supply  warlike  machines 2 

CLASS  IL 

AssesBment  at  less  than  100,000,  and  more  than  75,000 


To  provide  wooden  instead  of  brazen  shields,  and  not  to 
furnish  brea8tplates.(*^) 

iyaimv  alnoy,  i»c  rci  fpyu  ii'^V^/^n  ;  Dion.  Hal.  IT.  16.  Odpuih  riiiin  itiatU 
tuit,  rem  •sluberriniatu  lanto  ftituro  imperio;  lArv,  i.  42.  8t*qiii(ur  m,  qui 
mihi  Tidetur  ex  oiuDtbiia  in  n*publicA  ridiaae  pittrimuin ;  Oic.  de  Kep. 
u.  21. 

(61)  The  meta]  ahichl  irna  round  and  small.    The  wot^dcn  Blii«*]<i  wtm 
oblong,  and  covered  the  wUvlc  body,  to  that  it  rendcri'd  a  brematjilatc  leas 
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To  serve  in  the  second  rank. 

CBNTURIB8. 

Seniors   10 

Juniors  10 

CLASS  IIL 

Assessment  at  less  than  75,000  and  more  than  50,000  asses. 

Seniors   10 

Juniors  10 

To  serve  in  the  third  rank,  and  not  to  provide  greaves. 

CLASS  IV. 

Assessment  at  less  than  50,000  and  more  than  25,000  asse& 

Seniors   10 

Juniors  10 

To  provide  a  sword,  a  spear,  and  a  wooden  shield,  and  to 
stand  in  the  last  rank. 

CLASS  V. 

Assessment  at  less  than  25,000  and  more  than  11,000  asses. 

Seniors  15 

Juniors  15 

To  serve  as  skirmishers,  with  slings  and  javelins. 
Accensi,  trumpeters,  and  homblowers  2 

CLASS  VI. 

Assessment  under  11,000  assea 

No  militaiy  service    1(^ 


(63)  The  difTcrenccfl  between  Dionysiuf  and  Livy  are,  that  Dionytiui 
ettimates  the  aftM^ssment  in  Greek  minas,  taking  the  niiDa=one  thounand 
asses ;  that  he  places  the  two  eenturies  of  carpenters  in  the  second,  instead 
of  the  first  class ;  that  he  places  ti«  o  centuries  of  the  comicines  and  tubi- 
cines  in  the  fourth  class,  whereas  LItv  gives  three  centuries  to  the  accensi, 
comicines,  and  tubicinos,  and  places  tueui  in  the  iifllh  class ;  that  he  makes 
tlie  assessment  of  the  iiAh  class  12,5()0  instead  of  11,000  asses  ;  and  that 
Liry  does  not  recognise  the  single  ceutur}*  of  tlie  capite  censi  as  a  sixth 
class.  Cicero  and  other  Latin  m  riters  likewise  speak  of  five  classes.  See 
Becker,  ii.  3,  p.  12.  These  dinirinces  are  not  very  material.  Livy  inukos 
the  total  number  of  centuries  l*M.  instead  of  193,  the  number  reio^'nisid 
both  by  Dionvsius  and  Cicero.  'Jhe  conjecture  of  Sigonius,  dutu  fur  fns 
ctnturioM  in  Livy  lb  prohaMy  riglit;  some  transcriber  having  altered  t]ie 
text,  who  thought  that  the  iie<  en.^i,  comicines,  and  tubiciiiCH  must  caeh 
lure  a  century.  See  Dion.  llul.  iv.  16—21,  rii.  69  ;  Livy,  i.  43 ;  Becker, 
ii.  1,  p.  198-^1118  ;  Schwe>:ler,  ib.  |).  73d— 05.  jConcemiug  the  prolctarii 
and  capite  oensi,  ace  GcU.  JN.  A.  xvi.  10 ;  Cic.  Hep.  ii.  22. 
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The  relations  of  the  classes,  with  respect  to  the  right  of 
voting,  will  be  more  clearly  perceived  from  the  subjoined  sum- 
mary : — 

CVKTUB1B8. 

Knights 18 

First  class  80 

Carpenters 2 

Second  class  20 

Third  class 20 

Fourth  class  20 

Fifth  class 80 

Accensi,  &c.    2 

Sixth  class 1 


193 

Cicero,  in  the  passage  of  the  Republic  which  describes  the 

Servian   classes,(*')    follows  a  different  scheme.     His  highest 

class  contains  only  89  centuries;  it  appears  to  be  formed  as 

follows : — 

ciyruBiBs. 

KnighU 18 

First  class  of  assessments 70 

Carpenters 1 

89 


(63)  Nunc  rttionem  ridetit  ette  talcm,  ut  eqaitiun  eenturis  cum  tcz 
•uflngiifl,  et  prima  clsMit,  additi  centurii,  qu»  ad  aummum  usum  urbis 
fabrit  tignania  ett  data,  octoginta  noTcm  centurias  habcat:  quilraa  ex 
centum  qiiatnor  oenturiia  (tot  enim  reliqus  aunt)  octo  9fAm  ai  aeoesaerunt, 
confecta  eat  via  populi  univeraa ;  reliquaque  multo  major  multitudo  acx  et 
nonaginta  centuriarum  neque  excluderctur  anflVagiia,  ne  aupmrbum  eaaet* 
nee  raleret  nimia,  ne  caaet  periculoaum ;  Do  Ken.  ii.  22.  TLia  paaaaffe, 
corrected  by  the  hand  of  a  reriaer,  atanda  thua  in  Uie  MS.  of  the  Republic. 
The  reriaiona  of  BISS.  were  made  with  care  in  antiquitr,  (aee  Grafenhan, 
Geach.  der  Klaan.  l*)iilo]o;;ic,  rol.  ii.  p.  359,  vol.  iii.  p.  3,  §  3)  and  there  ia  no 
reaaon  for  doubting  tb.it  tliis  reading  reata  on  aa  good  authority  a^  tbc  reat 
of  the  text.  It  la  p<Tr<«t1y  oonaiatent  with  itaelf :  for  8*. »->- 101=193, 
and  if  8  ia  taken  from  lol  and  added  to  89,  a  majority  ia  ol»i  .lined  for 
the  first  claaa.  N<*r<*rtb<*l«*«a.  it  haa  been  the  aubyect  of  iium<'n>u.H  conjec- 
tural alteration!!  oftiic  ti-xt.amlofa  wholeaeriea  of  coutn*V(r>iul  writings  : 
all  founded  on  thr  |(nituit«»u«  aaaumptioo  that  it  ia  nrceiiaarv  to  reconcile 
the  account  orCici*r^»  with  that  of  Dionyiiua  and  lAvy.  The  i«ritiufa  on 
tliia  paaaagc  are  enumerated  bj  Bedur,  iL  1,  p.  203.    Sehweglcr,  p.  741. 
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This  leaves  104  centuries,  instead  of  93,  for  the  remaining 
classes ;  and  therefore,  as  Cicero  says,  eight  centuries  froni 
those  classes  must  be  added  to  the  centuries  of  the  highest 
class,  in  order  to  make  a  majority.  He  assumes,  with  Dionysius 
and  Livy,  that  the  total  number  of  centuries  is  193,  and  that 
97  is  a  majority;  but  the  centuries  of  the  knights  and  the  first 
class  are,  according  to  their  statement,  sufficient  to  make  a  ma- 
jority by  themselves  (98  out  of  193):  whereas,  according  to 
Cicero,  they  are  only  89  to  104. 

When  this  classification  had  been  effected,  Servius  mustered 
the  people,  in  their  proper  divisions  and  armour,  in  a  large  field  ; 
and  performed  a  lustration,  or  purification,  with  a  bull,  a  ram, 
and  a  goat  (or  pig).(**)  He  then  dedicated  the  field  to  Mars, 
and  it  acquired  henceforward  the  name  of  Carapua  Martiu8,{^) 
This  ceremony,  called  a  lustrum,  was  still  performed  in  the 
time  of  Dionysius,  after  every  census.  The  number  of  pei'sons 
included  in  the  assessment  made  by  Servius  was,  according  to 
the  registers  of  the  censors,  82,700.  According  to  Fabius  Pictor, 
this  was  then  the  number  of  men  able  to  bear  arma('*)  Diony- 
sius likewise  attributes  to  Servius  the  institution,  still  in  force 
in  his  time,  of  enrolling  the  freedmen  in  the  tribes.  He  describes 
the  patricians  as  objecting  to  this  liberal  measure ;  but  Servius 
makes  them  a  speech,  and  convinces  them  of  their  error ;  they 
withdraw  their  opposition;  and  the  institution  remained  im- 
shaken,  and  i^garded  as  holy,  even  in  the  Augustan  age.(^') 

Both  Dionysius  and  Livy  distinctly  state  that,  before  Servius, 
the  popular  suffrage  was  so  arranged,  that  the  vote  of  each 


(64)  Called  SuoTetaurilia. 

(6^)  Another  orii^in  for  the  Campus  MartioB  ooDDectcd  it  with  the  con- 
fiacation  of  land  which  had  belonged  to  the  Tarquins :  see  Becker,  toI.  i. 
p.  621. 

(66)  Dion.  Hal.  ir.  22.  Livy  states  the  sum  in  round  numbers  at 
80,000;  and  it  is  to  tliis  amount  that  the  testimony  of  Fabius  refers. 
£utropius,  i.  7.  snys  that  the  number  of  citizens  enumerated  in  tUe  Servian 
census,  including  tiiOKe  in  the  country,  was  83,000 :  nearly  a^rieing  with 
Dionysius. 

(67)  Dion.  Hul.  iv.  22-3.  The  following  chapter  e.  2i,  contains  some 
carious  remarks  on  tbe  state  of  sUvery  among  the  Bomans  ;  and,  on  the 
abuses  (as  Dionysius  i-oaceives)  of  the  practice  of  mauumidsiou. 
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citizen  had  an  equal  value,  and  that  the  poor  were  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality  with  the  ricL(^     Servius  is  described   as 
introducing  his  system  of  classes,  in  order  to  remedy  this  evil, 
and  to  give  to  the  rich  a  greater  weight  in  the  state.     He  effects 
this  object  by  throwing  the  chief  part  of  the  burden  of  military 
service,  and  of  war-taxes,  upon  the  rich,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  secures  to  them  a  decisive  preponderance  in  the  suffrage ; 
thus  acting,  on  a  large  scale,  upon  the  principle,   that  '  Qui 
sentit  commodum,  sentire  debet  et  onu&'     His  theory,  according 
to  Dionysius,  was  that  money  is  the  motive  of  war ;  that  there- 
fore, the  rich  having  most  to  lose,  would  be  most  ready  to  make 
exertions  for  military  purposes,  and  to  expose  themselves   to 
danger,  whereas  those  who  had  nothing  at  stake,  ought  to  be 
excused  from  all  sacrifice ;  having  an  immunity  from  property 
taxes  on  account  of  their  poverty,  and  an  immunity  from  military 
service  on  account  of  their  immunity  from  taxation  :  for  at  this 
time  the  Romans  served  without  pay,  and  provided  themselves 
with  arms  and   other  things    requisite  in   the  field. (^^      On 
examining  the  scheme  of  the  Servian  classes,  already  given,  it 
^ill  be  seen  that  the  pressure  of  military  service,  of  danger  in 
the  field,  and  of  war-taxation,  is  proportioned  to  the  assessment ; 
so  that  it  bears  most  heavily  upon  those  of  the  largest,  and  most 
lightly  upon  those  of  the  smallest  assessment ;  while  those  whose 
assessment  is  below  a  certain  amount  (1 1,000  asses)  are  altogether 
exempt.     In  order  to  compensate  the  rich  for  their  larger  share 
of  the  burden,  he  counteracts  the  numerical  principle  of  voting 


(68)  Ccnsaiii  inttituit  ex  quo  belli  pscijqQC  munia  non  riritim,  Dt  Mnie, 
•ed  pro  liabitu  pocunimmm  fierent ;  Liyy*  i*  42.  Kon  enim  (ut  ab  Rotnulo 
tnulilum  ectrri  •eirarcniDt  reget)  riritim  •ufTragium  dUlem  ri  eodemqua 
jun*  promiMrar  omDibut  datum  eat ;  ted  ^radui  facHi,  Ae.  e.  43.    tai  i^av 

fia€i*^  irAii.'i'v  t'lTfc  iuit^p ;  Dion.  Ilal.  iv.  20.  In  \  ii.  b*J,  Dionyaiua  aeema 
to  forget  biiiiH*  if:  for  he  there  aayt*  of  the  tiin«*  ofCtnolanua,  ron  wpmrvv 

tlie  |intriiM  iiii  ;uik  for  the  eomitia  oenturiata,  a.''  Wxni:  narp€t»  ovrmr,  their 
h«*n'iiitarv  nirKt.  Perhapa,  hoireTer,hr  ineaiH  to  c>>ufiiie  hiraaelf  to  the 
tiin«*  ot*  till*  K«'publie:  tbougU  this  waa  only  eighteen  years  old  at  the 
limo. 

(69)  Ste  Dion.  HaL  iv.  19. 
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by  the  method  of  composite  units.     The  people  are  distributed 
into  centuries;  and  the  votes  of  the  citizens  are  taken  in  each 
century  separately;  but  the  vote  of  each  century  is  determined 
by  the  majoitty,  and  reckons  only  as  ona     Hence,  by  making 
the  centuries  of  the  highly  assessed  citizens  much  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  low  assessments,  it  is  possible  to  neutralize  the 
votes  of  the  latter,  who  are  the  great  majority,  and  to  give 
a  decided  superiority  to  the  latter,  who  are  a  small  minority, 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  citizen&(^    In  the  Servian  constitution, 
this  principle  was  carried  to  a  very  great  length  ;  for,  according 
to  Livy  and  Dionysius,  the  centuries  of  the  knights  and  of  the 
first  class  amounted  to  ninety-eight,  beii^  more  than  a  majority 
of  the  193  centuries;  and  the  sixth  class,  comprehending  all  the 
citizens  of  the  lowest  assessment,  which  was  doubtless  the  most 
numerous  of  all,  formed  only  one  century.(^)     Even  Cicero,  who 
follows  a  different  account  from  that  adopted  by  Dionysius  and 
Livy,  makes  the  centuries  of  the  knights  and  the  first  class 


(70)  Tovrov  9k  rhv  rpSirov  &irav  iiriBuQ  rh  fi6poQ  toIq  trXovvlotq  rwv  rt  nv- 
ivvtuv  Kai  rwv  iivaXhifidTuv,  mc  (7^<v  dyavaicrovvTac  avro^^  ft  iripov  rpoirov 
rriv  Tt  Mvfiiav  ahrHv  irapt/tvOfiirarOt  ttal  ti)v  6pyi)p  Itrpavvt,  wXioviKr^fta 
91»^p^9a/uvoc,  iK  ov  ira<rf|c  //icXXov  r^c  iroXtrci'ac  iotvBat  rvfMOi,  rove  wkviira^ 
iiiet\a9avT%Q  Airb  tAv  koiv^v  ;  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  20.  Gradus  facti,  ut  neqiio 
exeluAUt  quiaquam  aufirafpo  videretur,  et  ria  omnia  penea  primorea 
eivitatia  eaaet ;  LiTj,  L  43.  Populuni  diatribuit  in  quinque  claaaea — 
eoaque  ita  diaparavit,  ut  aufiragia  non  in  multitudinia,  aed  in  locupletinra 
poteatate  eaaent,  curaTitque,  quod  aemper  in  republic^  tenendum  ^at,  ne 
plurimum  raleant  plurimi ;  Cic.  Kcp.  li.  22.  Atlerwarda  be  adda  that  it 
waa  arranced  that  the  majority  of  citizcna,  with  the  lower  aaseaamenta, 
neque  excluderetur  aufiragiia,  ne  aupcrbum  eaaet,  nee  raleret  nimia,  ne 
esaet  periculoaum.  Again:  Ita  ncc  prohibebatur  quiaqiiam  jure  suflragii, 
et  ia  Talebat  in  aufiragio  plurimum,  cujua  plurimiun  intcrerat  eaae  in 
Optimo  atatu  civitatem. 

(71)  Kai  rd  fUr  iroXX^  r&v  Ay^vurftariav  iwi  ritv  irpittTwr  cX^ircwv  riXoc 
iXd^avtv,  wc  l^fl^kp  in  iilv  rwv  io'xarwi'*  inraviwc  ci  frov  wpay/»a  oFt*^ 
l^ioiaZ&fttrov  kptxiwrtp,  wart  luxpi  rtic  i^xar^c  ^h^ov  riic  rwv  awopttrdrittv 
wpotXOtlv;  Dion.  Ilal.  vii.  59.  Compare  a  aimilar  atatotneut  in  iv.  20. 
£quit6a  enim  vocabantur  primi ;  octoginta  indr  primsc  elaaaia  eenturiir: 
ibi  li  variaret.  t/umf  raro  incidebat,  ut  aecunda?  clnarija  vtx-.-irontur:  nee  fere 
unquam  infra  ita  <lescenderent,  utad  infimoa  perveiiiretit ;  Livy,  i.  43.  Diony- 
aiiia  deacribe.H  the  ele<'tion  of  L.  Quinctiua  Uincinnntua  to  tlic conaulahip  m 
400- B.C.  aa  Diadt*  by  the  eighteen  centurieF  of  ktii^ihtK,  and  the  ei^ntj 
centuries  of  tlic  first  daaa  of  infantiy:  this  gavo  a  majority  of  three 
centuries  (niiu'ty-oiglit  to  ninetj-iive),  and  therefore  the  remaining 
centuries  were  n«)t  ealled:  x.  17.  Tliia  event.  a<-cor<liiig  to  the  received 
cLronoloj;^,  v  as  seventy -five  years  after  the  death  of  Sen  iua. 
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amount  to  eighty-eight  The  result  was  that,  if  the  centuries  of 
the  highest  assessment  were  agreed,  their  votes  decided  the 
question;  and  the  other  centuries  could  exercise  no  influence 
on  the  matter.  Dionysius  and  Livy  both  affirm  that  this  was 
the  usual  course;  and  that  the  inferior  classes  were  rarely  called 
upon  to  vote,  the  question  having  been  already  settled  by  the 
centuries  of  the  highest  a8sessment(^ 

Dionysius  concludes  his  description  of  the  Servian  division 
of  classes,  by  saying  that  this  form  of  the  constitution  was 
preserved  by  the  Romans  for  many  generations  ;  but  that  it  had 
been  changed,  in  his  time,  into  a  more  democratic  system,  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity ;  not  by  a  dissolution  of  the  centuries, 
but  by  an  alteration  in  the  order  of  their  voting,  as  lie  had 
himself  often  witnessed,  when  present  at  their  assemblie8.('') 


^73)  Dlamm  autem  tex  et  noni|pnta  eenturiamm  in  uni  oenturii  turn 
quiaem  plureii  ceoBcbaiitur,  quam  poene  in  primA  cUs«e  tot  A ;  Cic.  de 
Kep.  ti.  22.  The  total  number  of  oenturiet  oeing  193,  it  follows  that 
ninctj-seren  is  a  majority,  and  ninety-six  •  ^•norit^r.  Owing  to  the 
importance  of  the  votes  of  the  first  class,  it  was  eaued  simply  classis,  and 
all  the  other  centuries  were  said  to  be  ii^ra  elassem :  see  Festus,  p.  113; 
Gell.  rii.  13 ;  Becker,  ii.  1,  p.  213. 

(73)  ovroc  i  c^fioc  Tou  iroXtn v/uiroc  iirl  woXX^c  fditum  ycviac  ^vXarr^ 

r6  itiftoTuctlfTtpot^,  avaygatc  net  /3ia«i^f<(  /^x^pimmc,  ov  rmv  X6x*fy  KarmXvOivrtVt 
I&XX4  r^c  cX^^ff*^  auTu¥  oimiri  t^¥  apx^^^  JucpifiUaw  AvX«rro^9i|c,  m^  iyvtv 
rate  ipx^ipi^imc  abrmv  iroXXacsc  wa^v  i    DiOD.   Hal.    ir.    21.       Com|Uire 

Becker  (bj  Marquardt),  ii.  3,  p.  28.  The  interpretation  of  this  pa^tsai^e 
proposed  Dj  Goettlinf^,  Ilom.  Staatsrerfaasang,  p.  380,  seems  to  ma 
inadmissible.  The  Servian  institutions  are  described  by  Sallust  as  being 
in  force  with  respect  to  military  senrioe,  in  the  time  of  Marius ;  for  he 
expressly  states  that  Marius  violated  them :  '  Ipse  interea  milites  scribere, 
non  more  majorum,  neque  ex  classibua,  sed  uti  eigusque  lubido  erat» 
capite  censos  plerusque  ;*  Bell.  Jug.  86.  The  eaptU  eemsi,  being  the 
lowest  class,  were  according  to  that  system  exempt  from  military  ■enrioe. 
Others  referred  this  measure  of  Marius  to  tlie  Cimbrian  war ;  Gell.  N.  A. 
xvi.  10.  On  the  other  hand,  Appian  implies  that  the  mode  of  Toting  bj 
eenturies  was  obsolete  in  the  time  of  Sjj'lla:  EiVim^yr^n  ^ly^lr  frt  4irpe- 
fio¥Kivro¥  i'c  ri¥  f^f»Q¥i0fipi09ai  vipofu^itiroy  pUw  otrrM  roi  w^ktu,  wcpoXiXv- 
fiiyoy  f  it  wvXXqv'  Kui  ri^  x**f**'^«*C  1*4  *«r«|  f  t«Xac,  J^kKJt  mrdk  X^yovCi  ^ 
Ti'«XXiiic  fifttiKtix  trali,  yijrMmir  roptfayrfc  '«i  (ihmf  rolrJi  9^  v6fiO¥  oMvm, 
irf4  rr/-;  ,<o»'.X»ic  'c  »"*  irX^a^c  ief^p^ittvw,  orrt  r.ij  \tip..roKiac  ^^  roi^  wii^tfi  €al 
BltanvTiiTotr  tiyri  rmy  Iw  frtp*a¥9ia  €ai  f^/3oifXif  7'yi'<V'*^C»  ^M^iiy  fn  eri&tff My 
i0O|>^<ic  i)«  Ht*ll.  Cir.  i  i9.  It  seems  by  no  ini*ans  improbable  that  this 
st;it«*nuMit  HA*  derived  by  Appian  fn>m  some  ront4*mp«irary  writer,  who 
und'T^toxl  uhat  ho  was  writing  about ;  and  if  this  b<*  so,  it  prores  that  at 
the  tiiiK*  in  question  (88  B.C.)  the  votes  were  orlinnrily  tafen  by  tribes, 
without  reference  to  eenturies ;  but  that  the  eflW  t  of  voting  by  eenturies. 
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Livy  likewise  intimates  that  the  Servian  constitution  had  been 
altered,  by  the  adaptation  of  the  centuries  to  the  tribes^  and 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  latter.(^^)  The  nature, 
extent)  and  time  of  this  modification  of  the  ancient  Servian 
constitution  have  been  the  subject  of  much  learned  enquiry  and 
acute  reasoning.  The  evidence  is  imperfect  and  fragmentary, 
but  whatever  changes  this  ancient  system  may  successively  have 
undei^one,  it  is  manifest  that  Dionysius  considered  it  as  having 
subsisted,  in  its  essential  features,  up  to  his  own  time.(^^) 

§  28  The  division  of  classes,  attributed  to  Servius,  is  one  of 
the  most  ciirious  remains  of  the  political  institutions  of  antiquity. 
Its  characteristic  feature  is  the  combination  of  taxation  and 
military  service  with  the  suffrage.  The  rich  appropriate  to  them- 
selves a  decisive  superiority  in  the  voting,  but  they  at  the  same 
time  submit  to  the  heaviest  burden  of  taxation,  and  to  the 
severest  military  service.  That  this  system  of  classes  continued 
to  exist,  as  an  operative  institution,  in  the  historical  age ;  that 


in  giving  a  preponderance  to  the  rich  and  educated  iras  well  known,  and 
that  Servius  was  then  considered  as  the  author  of  the  system.  Ennius,  in 
a  passage  of  the  3rd  book  of  his  Annals,  describes  the  proletarii  as,  contrary^ 
to  the  usual  practice,  being  armed  with  a  sword  ana  shield  at  the  public 
expense,  and  defending  the  walls  of  the  city  in  some  emergency ;  out  it 
seems  to  have  no  special  reference  to  the  Serrian  census. 

Proletarius  publicitus  scutisque  feroque 
Omatur  ferro :  muroe  urbemque  forumquo 
Excubiis  curant. — Ap.  Gell.  ^ .  A.  xri.  10. 
Dr.  Arnold  |>oints  out  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  accounts  of  the 
Servian  constitution  with  the  events  of  the  subsequent  liistory.  '  \Vhcn* 
ever  (he  says)  we  find  any  details  given  of  the  proccediugs  of  the  Comitia, 
or  of  the  construction  of  the  armv,  we  perceive  a  state  of  things  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  prescribed  by  tne  constitution  of  Servius.  Hence  have 
arisen  the  difficulties  connected  with  it;  for  as  it  was  never  fully  carried 
into  effect,  but  overthrown  within  a  very  few  years  after  its  formation, 
and  only  gradually  and  in  part  restored;  as  tnus  the  constitution  with 
which  the  ddest  annalists,  ana  even  the  law  books  which  they  copied,  were 
familiar,  was  not  the  original  constitution  of  Senilis,  but  one  bearing  its 
name,  while  in  reality  it  greatly  differi'd  fn^m  it ;  there  is  a  constant  confu- 
sion b<*t\V('en  the  two,  and  what  is  ascribed  to  tlie  one  may  often  be  true 
only  i^lieii  understood  of  the  other;*  Hist,  of  ]u>me,  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

(74)  i.  13.    Compare  Becker,  ib.  p.  IS. 

(7.',)  Soe  the  excellent  dissertation  of  Man  1 11  ar.lt.  in  Becker,  ib.  p.  1 — 37, 
who  h.-is  collected  and  arranged  all  the  pasga^'Ch  bearing  on  the  question, 
and  has  analysed  them  with  a  sobriety  of  jud^niieiit  and  an  abstinence 
from  till lei fill  hypothesis  which  an*  rarely  to  he  found  in  the  writers  on 
Uomaii  antiquity. 
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an  authentic  description  of  it  existed  among  the  official  records 
of  the  censor's  office ;  that  it  was  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
that  it  was  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Servius,  may  be  considered 
as  certain.  Dionysius  represents  this  constitution  as  a  political 
trick  by  which  Servius  succeeds  in  deceiving  the  people.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account,  Servius  holds  out  the  bait  of  immunity 
from  taxation  and  military  service :  and  the  people,  attracted 
by  this  advantage,  swallow  the  hook  of  virtual  disfranchisement 
which  it  conceaU.(^^  This  however  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
conjectural  explanations  of  the  motives  of  ancient  lawgivers, 
which  the  classical  historians  so  readily  supplied :  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  more  authentic  than  the  accounts  of  the  motives 
of  Cyrus,  for  the  ancient  Persian  institutions,  which  Xebophon 
reports  in  his  Cyropaedia.  Nothing  is  more  unlikely  than  that 
a  measure  of  this  kind,  affecting  the  political  rights  of  an  entire 
community,  should  have  been  completely  misunderstood  by  the 
persons  who  had  the  strongest  interest  in  understanding  it ;  and 
that  the  large  majority  of  the  Roman  people  should  have  been 
cheated  by  a  lawgiver  into  the  voluntary  adoption  of  a  law 
which  seemed  to  be  beneficial,  but  which  in  £act  destroyed 
their  political  importance.  However  ignorant  and  unintelligent 
we  may  suppose  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  people  to  have  been, 
and  however  little  able  to  discover  for  themselves  the  secret 
designs  of  the  legislator,  they  would  nevertheless  have  under- 
stood the  explanations  of  others ;  and  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  their  leaders,  or  other  persons  of  more  advanced  poll* 
tical  sagacity,  from  addressing  them  in  public,  and  tracing  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  measure.  The  system  bean  the 
appearance  of  having  been  the  slow  and  deliberate  reault  of  a 
compromise  between  the  different  orders  in  the  state ;  and  of 
ha\ing  been  made  at  a  time  (as  Dion  vi^ius  says)  when  the  citizens 
fr-rvid  without  pay.    The  exenipti'Mi  from  war  taxation  and  the 
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chief  dangers   of  military  service  may  have  been  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  the  poorer  citizens  to  acquiesce  in  political  insig- 
nificance.(^^     It  can  however  hardly  be  supposed  that  it  suo- 
ceeded  a  completely  democratic  system  of  voting,  as  both  Livy 
and  Dionysius  declare,  in  which  every  citizen's  vote,  whatever 
might  be  his  social  position,  had  an  equal  value.     Such  a  state 
of  things  cannot  have  existed  in  any  Greek  or  Italian  Republic 
at  the  time  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Servius,  557 — 35  B.a,  shortly 
after  the   legislation  of  Solon.(7^     Niebuhr,  and  other  recent 
writers  on  the  early  Roman  constitution,  have  indeed  attempted 
to  get  over  this  difficulty  by  assuming  that  the  curiae  before 
Servius  consisted  only  of  patricians ;  and  that  the  popvZue,  or 
community  entitled  to  the  su£Erage,  was  exclusive  of  the  ple- 
beians; but  this  hypothesiB,  though  more  consistent  with  general 
probability  than  the  other  account,  is  opposed  to  the  positive 
declarations  of  the  ancient  historian&     On  the  other  hand,  the 
Servian  constitution  implies  a  full  development  of  the  political 
activity  of  the  wealthier  class  of  citizens ;  and  it  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  existence  of  a  government  in  which  a  king  is  the 
chief  moving  power.     Servius  again  is  represented  as  a  popular 
ruler ;   mindful  of  his  servile  origin,  he  sympathizes  with  the 
common  people :  he  was  the  author  of  the  liberties  of  Rome, 
and  had  even  intended  to  give  a  completely  democratic  consti- 
tution to  the  state ;  he  curtailed  the  powers  both  of  the  king 


(J^)  Livy,  after  describing  the  Serrian  Rjttem  of  taxation  and  military 
iemoe,  adds :  Ha^c  omnia  in  dites  a  paupenbus  inclinata  onera ;  i.  43. 

(78)  The  four  classes  which  Solon  is  said  to  have  established  at  Athens 
somewhat  resemble  the  Serrian  classes.  They  are  founded  upon  an 
assessment  of  property ;  and  the  assessments  serve  as  the  foundation  of 
a  graduated  property  tax.  Tlie  military  senrice  is  moreover  rej^ulated 
according  to  tnem;  and  the  thctes,  the  fourth  and  lowest  class,  are  exempt 
from  this  obligation;  though  on  extraordinary  occasions  they  might  bo 
armed  at  the  expense  of  tlie  state.  The  thetes,  however,  seem  to  have 
had  an  equal  vote  in  tlie  public  assembly  and  iu  the  courts  of  justice,  witli 
the  members  of  the  other  cla!««c8 :  thi»ir  only  disqualification  was  that  tlioy 
were  excluded  from  public  otBces:  there  was  nothing  in  the  Solon iau 
constitution  which  resembled  the  J^oman  system  of  centuries  in  tho 
diflerent  classes.  SeePlut.  Sol  S.  Harpocrat.  in^Tvcr.  Boockh.  ICcon. 
of  Ath.  b.  i,  c.  5;  Grote,  I.  -.  of  Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  161 — 61.  On  tlio 
diiferences  between  tlie  Serviun  constitution  and  the  Greek  tiniocrucieti, 
see  MUller,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  3i^5. 
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and  the  Senate  ;(J^  and  the  regulations  for  the  election  of  consuls 
were  supposed  to  have  been  found  among  his  papers :  in  later 
times  he  was  the  favourite  king  of  the  plebeian  order,  and  was 
regarded  by  them  with  peculiar  veneration.(**)     But  how  is  this 


(79)  Dion.  Hal.  iy.  10,  speaks  of  the  patricians  KaraXvo/ii^v  r^  twa- 
9Tua¥  Trie  fiovXrio^ pQvTtQ,  Below,  c.  25,  Senrius  is  described  as  surrendering 
hair  the  regal  power,  bj  assigning  all  the  civil  jurisdiction  to  private 
judges,  and  limiting  their  discretion  by  fixed  laws.  He  reserves  only  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  to  the  kings.  This  account  however  does  not  agree  with 
ii.  24,  where  it  is  said  that  the  jurisdiction  of  minor  wrongs  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Senate.  In  v.  2,  the  laws  of  TuUius  concerning  contracts 
are  described  as  ftXavOpmToi  cat  itifiorucoi  tl^tu  doKovt^riQ.  He  is  called  a 
^iyfi<»ricwraroc  PavtXiuc,  V.  71. 

(80)  TuUius  qui  libertatem  civibus  stabiliverat,  is  a  verse  from  the 
Brutus  of  Accius,  which  referred  to  Servius.  See  Ribbeck,  Trag.  Lat. 
Bel.  p.  240;  Goettling  Rom.  Staatsverf.  p.  231.  The  birth  of  Accius  is 
placed  at  170  B.C.  Ae  plebeians  likewise  celebrated  the  nones  of  each 
month  in  his  memory,  as  being  his  birthday ;  M acrob.  Sat.  i.  13,  16.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  explanations  suggested  by  Ovid  for  a  statue  of 
Servius  with  the  head  muffled  :— 

An  magis  est  verum  post  Tulli  funera  nlebem 

-■   Confosam  plaeidi  morie  fuisse  dueis  r 

Neo  modus  ullus  erat ;  crescebat  imagine  luctut. 

Donee  eam  positis  occuluerc  togis. — Fast.  vi.  576—8. 

and  again,  on  the  temple  of  Fors  FoKuna,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Servius : — 

Plebs  colit  banc  quia  qui  posuit  de  plcbe  fuisse 

Fertur,  et  ex  humili  soeptra  fuisse  loco. 
Convenit  et  servis,  servi  quia  Tullius  ortus 

Constituit  dubi«  templa  propinqua  dctt. — ib.  ri.  773—6. 

Livy  speaks  of  his  intention  to  resign  his  royalty  into  the  hands  of  the 
people :  Id  ipsum  tam  mite  ao  tam  moderatum  imperium,  tamen,  quia 
uniua  etsct,  oeponere  eum  in  animo  habuiase  quidam  auctores  sunt ;  i.  48. 
iwuuc^  fl  Koi  uitMOQ  dw^  yiK^fiivoc  fXwtfi  tAq  iri  riS  fAtf  irAwru  mari  rofc 
v^/iovc  wpalai  fiapoka^  twq  furm  ravra  fpyot^,  wiptwx*  ci  iroXXo«c  »wik^^¥  m^, 
ti  M^  Oarroy  dyppiBmf  ikiTuvrifttmv  t6  ^x^f**  'VC  voXiriiac  i/f  i^ftoxpariay ; 
Dion.  Hal.  iv.  40.  Tanaquil  is  even  said  to  have  compelled  him  to  take 
an  oath  that  he  would  not  abolish  the  royal  office,  which  he  intended  to  do; 
Pint,  de  Fort.  Rom.  10.    Servius  is  likewise  said  to  have  eompelled  the 

Eatricians  to  live  in  a  street  which  was  commanded  from  neighbouring 
eights ;  so  that  if  they  made  any  hostile  mo%'emcnt  against  him,  it  might 
easijv  be  supprcased ;  Festus,  p.  221.  Patricius  vicua  Bom«  dictus,  eo 
quod  ibi  patncii  habitsverint,  jub<*nte  Servio  Tullio,  ul,  si  quid  molirentur 
adversua  insum,  ex  locis  supcTioribus  opprimerentor.  Compare  B«Nk(r, 
vol.  i.  p.  6z7.  A  similar  a('«-uuiit  is  given  by  Varro,  for  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  Tuscua  Vicuj*.  Ao/A  01'  them  being  probably  men*  c«>ige«'tiint 
founded  upon  the  low  pitnatioii  of  the  streets.  He  statea  that  th<-  Ktru^cnn 
companions  of  C«liu.^  A'iltcnnii*  were  established  on  the  Calian  hill  liinc 
post  C«lii  mortem,  quotl  niiiii'«  luunita  loca  tcnrrent,  n«^ue  siiieMMpicione 
esaent,  dedueti  vidontur  in  ]>hinnni.  Abeis dictus  vicns  Tusi-un.  Pe  L.  1^. 
T.  46.  Tacitus,  in  the  posiiap*  citod  above,  n.  411,  n.  105,sp(*aks  of  S«Tviiis 
as  being  the  author  or  the  iai»  s  by  which  toe  poiren  of  tbt*  Roman  kings 
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view  of  him  to  be  reconciled  with  the  character  of  his  constitu- 
tion, and  with  the  account  of  the  fraud  practised  upon  the 
poorer  citizens,  to  the  advantage  of  the  rich,  given  by  Diony- 
sius  ?  If  the  classes  of  Servius  were  introduced  in  the  place  of 
a  system,  under  which  a  perfectly  equal  suffrage  existed  for  all 
ranks  of  citizens,  he  could  not  be  justly  r^arded  as  a  popular 
reformer. 

Another  difficulty  connected  with  the  Servian  division  of 
classes  arises  from  its  relation  to  the  pay  of  the  troops.  With 
the  exception  of  an  allowance  to  the  knights  for  the  cost  and 
maintenance  of  a  horse  (levied  from  a  special  property  tax  upon 
orphans  and  widows),(^^)  no  pay  for  service  in  war  was  recognised 
by  the  constitution  of  Senriu&(^  The  disfranchisement  of  the 
poorer  citizens  and  their  exemption  from  military  service,  seem 
equally  to  be  the  consequences  of  their  immunity  from  taxation ; 
but  when  they  began  to  receive  pay,  there  was  no  reason  why 
immunity  from  taxation  should  entail  an  exemption  from 
military  service. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  ancient  records  of  the  constitution 
of  classes,  by  which  the  census  and  the  suf&age  were  both  regu- 
lated, existed  in  the  office  of  the  censors ;  and  it  may  be  assumed 
as  certain  that  this  system  was^  at  a  comparatively  early  period. 


were  limited ;  whereas  before  his  time  they  were  free  from  all  constitQ- 
tional  check.  PluUrch  says  of  him :  Ztp^Scoc  TvXXmc*  ^y^  rmv  fiattXimv 
lidXiera  Kal  r^  iirva/uv  aif^^vaf  rov  tiifiov^  gal  t6  iroX jrcv/ia  cotf/i^a( ;  ib.  10. 

(8i)  Cic.  Bod.  ii.  20,  speaks  of  this  koight's  allowance  haTin^  been 
introduced  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  describes  it  as  a  Connthian 
institation,  and  appears  to  connect  it  with  Tarquin  on  account  of  his 
Corinthian  origin,  ahis  is  doubtless  a  mere  guess,  like  the  Lacedsmonian 
origin  of  the  Sabines.  LiTy,  i.  43,  makes  the  allowance  in  question  a  part 
of  the  Servian  institution  of  classes.  See  Becker,  ii.  1,  p.  ^1.  Plutarch, 
Public.  12,  says  that  this  tax  was  remitted  by  Valerius  Publicola. 

(83)  Liry  says  that  the  j>ay  of  troops  was  introduced  in  406  B.C.,  and 
that  the  practice  of  the  knightn  recciring  pay,  and  furnishing  their  ow  u 
htirses,  was  introduced  three  years  aftcrwaros;  ir.  69-60,  v.  7;  compare 
Diod.  xIt.  16u  Dionysius,  speaking  of  the  state  of  things  under  the  1*011- 
St  itution  of  Serviua,  say  St  or  7<i(i  iXaftiiavoy  i«  rov  im^oeiov  ton  'pM/iaioi 
orpartmruco^f  mo9ob{  dXKa  Toii- it  iotQ  riXtffiv  iarpart^oyro ;  ir.  19.  Kiel>ulir 
conjectures  that  the  pay  of  tlic  tnx^ps  began  before  the  time  a!^igne<i  1>y 
Livv :  Tol.  i.  p.  474;  vol.  ii.  p.  Ul  ;  hut  his  suppositions  arc  iuconsihtciit 
witn  the  acooont  of  Dionysius  as  well  tu  of  Livj. 
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traced  to  Serviu&(^    But  there  is  nothing  to  authorize  us  in 
supposing  that  an  authentic  contemporary  account  of  this  division 
of  classes  had  been  preserved.     The  account  followed  by  Cicero 
differs  materially  in  the  numerical  arrangement  of  the  centuries 
from  that  followed  by  Dionysiusand  Livy  ;  and  even  the  accounts 
of  Dionysius  and  Livy,  though  substantially  equivalent,  differ  in 
some  subordinate  points.     The  assessment  for  the  first  class  is 
stated  by  Dionysius  and  Livy  at  100,000  asses ;  but,  according  to 
Pliny,  the  sum  was  110,000 ;  while  Festus  and  Qellius  fix  it  at 
120,000  and  125,000.(^)     Livy  states  the  assessment  of  the  fifth 
class  at  11,000  asses;  Dionysius  at  12,500;  Cicero  and  Gellius 
at  15,000.(^)    These  discrepancies  negative  the  idea  of  an  official 
record,  derived  from  the  time  of  Servius  himself:    and  they 
rather  point  to  later  accounts,  referring  to  different  periods,  and 
perhaps  deficient  in  precision.     That  there  may  have  been  some 
historical  ground,  resting  on  a  faithful  official  tradition,  for  con- 
necting the  name  of  Servius  with  an  arrangement  of  the  census, 
is  possible  ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  him  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  matured  and  complex  system  which 


(83)  Aggreditun^ne  inde  ad  pacts  louf^e  maximum  opus :  ut,  quemad- 
modum  Numa  dirini  auctor  juris  fuiatet,  ita  Senrium  coaditorcra  omuit  m 
civitate  discrimmia  ordinumquo,  quibut  inter  ^dus  di/^itatis  fortuiueque 
aliquid  intcrlucct  potteri  fauii  ferrent ;  hivj  1.  42. 

(84)  Maximnt  census  ex.  miile  assium  fuit  illo  rcge  (Senrio),  et  idco 
hire  prima  classis ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  IS.  Classici  diceoantur  non  omncs, 
qui  in  classibus  cranf,  sed  prims  tantum  classis  homines,  qui  eentum  et 
Ti)(inli  quinque  millia  a*ris  amoliusre  censi  erant ;  Oell.  A.  A.  rii.  13. 
Festus  (m  the  abridgment  of  Paulus)  sajs:  Infra  classem  aignificantur 
qui  minore  summ4  quaro  centum  et  riginti  millium  «ris  censi  sunt,  p.  113, 
where  XlUUer  conjectures  that  qminqme  has  fallen  out  of  the  text  ader 
riginti.  Tlie  two  last  passages  do  not  expressly  refer  to  the  6enrian 
census ;  but  there  is  no  ground,  without  express  testimony,  for  supposing 
that  the  assessment  of  the  first  class  was  raised.    Compare  D«*cker,  ii.  3, 

E.  8.    Polyhiiis,  ri.  23,  appears  to  make  the  raluation  of  the  first  class  in 
is  time  10,000  draclmi*.  or  100.000  asses ;  thus  agreeing  m  ith  Livy  and 
Dionysius.    See  Boeckh.  il>.  p.  430. 

(85)  Cio.  Bep.  ii.  22;  (Ml.  N.  A.  zri.  lO^J  10.  The  coiij«-ciure  of 
Boeckh,  ib.  p.  429,  tliat  tlio  e\t«nt  numben  or  the  Senriaii  usse^inmrnt 
hare  been  altered  in  con^e«lU••Ul*e  of  the,  lowering  of  the  Boniati  yUindard, 
and  his  attempt  to  rt^slore  tin*  original  scheme,  founded  upon  sn  arlutrsry 
selection  of  numbers  fr^nt  tliilVrciit  writers,  and  on  sn  aj*!«iinii>tioii  of 
numerieal  symnietn*,  art*  t»o  umcrtain  to  serre  a»  the  8up}>ort  of  any  his- 
torical inference.   His  hyp.»tlie«i^  ia  rejected  by  Ooettlin^,  ubi  »•!]>.  |>**i47. 
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is  presented  to  us  as  his  work,  or  for  supposing  that  the  author- 
ship of  it  is  ascribed  to  him  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  Romulus  is  said  to  have  fouuded  the  Senate,  Numa  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  TuUus  Hostilius  the  law  of  the  Fetialea 

§  29  Servius  is  further  described  (in  imitation,  according 
to  Dionysius,  of  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy)  as  having 
established  a  league  with  the  Latin  cities,  and  a  federal  festival, 
to  be  held  annually  at  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine, 
which  he  himself  founded.  The  conditions  of  this  league,  and 
Uie  laws  of  the  festival,  were  inscribed  by  him  on  a  brazen 
column,  which  was  still  preserved  in  the  temple  in  the  Augustan 
age,  and  was  examined  by  Dionysiu&(^)  Some  large  home  of 
an  ox  remained  for  many  years  fixed  in  front  of  this  temple,  with 
which  a  sacred  legend  was  connected,  assigning  the  supremacy 
over  the  Latin  cities  to  Rome.(^  Servius  was  likewise  the 
reputed  founder  of  two  temples  of  Fortune ;  one  in  the  Forum 
Boarium,  the  other  near  the  Tiber,  dedicated  to  Fors  Fortuna. 
In  the  former  of  these  was  an  antique  gilt  wooden  statue,  which 
had  been  miraculously  spared,  when  the  other  ornaments  of  the 
temple  were  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  it  was  an  object  of  much 
veneration  (like  an  old  image  of  the  Madonna,  or  a  saint)  in  the 
time  of  Dionysius.(^ 

(86)  DiOD.  Hal.  it.  26.  7va  ^i  f^^^ic  XP^*^  airovf  ^faviir^,  ^rifXifv 
KaracKtvaeac  x^^'V*^  typatffiP  iv  raWy  rd  n  coKavra  role  «nn4ipoiCt  ^ol  ri^ 
utra9xo6oa^  rijc  9w6iov  wiXti^.  aFrf  liiuuvtv  ^  ariiXn  fifxp<  ^C  f/<9C  ^Xuriac 
(V  Tif  TfiQ  *A(»rifufof  Upf  ai/iit^,  ypaftftarmv  Ixovira  xof^o^^poC  £XXi|i'ic**v, 
olc  TO  TaXaibv  »/  *EXX^c  ^xp^^**'  Tiii«  inscription  was  doubtless  of  great 
antiquity,  and  contained  a  list  of  the  towni*  of  the  Latin  league,  and  the 
rules  of  the  federal  festival ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  name  of 
Serrius  occurred  in  it.  Dionysius  means  that  it  was  written  in  Greek 
characters,  not  in  the  Greek  language.  Liry,  i.  45,  and  Victor  de  Yir. 
111.  7,  who  deacribe  the  foundation  of  this  temple,  say  that  Servius  imitated 
it  from  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana.  Compare  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  450. 
A  festival  was  connected  with  the  dedication-day  of  this  temple  ;  Festus, 
p.  343.  Servorum  dies  fentus  vulgo  existimatur  Idus  Aug.  quod  eo  die 
Servius  Tullius.  natu!i  Hcrvnit.  tvdvm  Dianie  dedicaverit  in  Aventino.  Plut. 
Quffst.  Rom.  100,  sayi«  tlmt  it  wAn  the  hirthday  of  Servius.  See  alv  *v^\p,  143. 

(87)  Livy,  ih.;  Val.  Max.  vii.  8.  §  1 ;  Victor  de  Vir.  111.  7  ;  Plut.  t^uajst. 
Bom.  4.  The  account  ofxUr  litter  is  the  most  detailed ;  the  fniud  practised 
on  the  sacrifice  of  the  ox  is  tliere  stated  to  have  hoen  deA'ised  by  Servius 
himself. 

(88)  Dion.  Hal  iv.  27.  The  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Fors  Fortuna 
it  also  ascribed  to  Serviu8  by  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  17 ;  I.avy.  x.  40 ;  Ovid,  Fast. 
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The  military  exploits  of  Servius  are  not  recounted  in  detail ; 
but  he  is  described  as  having  defeated  the  entire  nation  of  the 
Etruscans,  after  a  war  of  twenty  years ;  and  as  having  treated 
them  with  lenity  and  magnanimity.  He  contents  himself  with 
requiring  them  to  renew  the  treaty  made  with  the  late  king 
Tarquin,  and  with  mulcting  of  a  portion  of  their  territory 
three  towns  (C»re,  Tarquinii,  and  Veii),  which  had  been  the 
authors  of  the  revolt(®') 

§  30  We  now  approach  the  close  of  this  reign.  Servius 
had  two  daughters,  whom,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  power,  he 
had  married  to  the  two  sons  of  the  late  king.(^)  It  happened, 
however,  that  one  of  the  Tarquins  was  of  a  good^  and  the  other 


vi.  765-76.    Plutarch,  de  Fort.  Eom.  10,  however  iitates  that  Ancus  Mar- 
ciu«,  the  fourth  king,  was  the  founder.    A  statue  of  Fortune,  which  w 


said  to  hare  existed  at  Borne  in  the  reign  of  Sennus  Tullius,  was  taken  by 
Sejanus  to  his  house,  and  treated  with  great  honour ;  Dio  Cass.  Iviii.  7. 
The  other  temple  of  Fortune  at  some  time  took  fire,  and  everything  in  it 
was  destroyed,  except  a  gilt  wooden  statue  of  Servius ;  which,  in  the  time 
of  Dionysius,  retained  its  ancient  appearance  when  the  other  ornaments  of 
the  temtile  bore  the  marks  of  modern  restoration,  and  m-as  much  venerated 
by  the  Komans ;  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  40.    Above,  p.  107. 

Arserat  hoc  templum  *,  siguo  tamen  ille  peperoit 
Ignis ;  opem  nato  Mulciber  ipse  tulit.— Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  619-20. 

Yal.  Msx.  i.  8,  §  II,  mentions  this  case,  together  with  the  lituus  of  Romulus, 
and  a  statue  of  Claudia,  which  twice  escaped  the  flames.  Pliny,  viii.  74, 
states  that  the  robes  mliich  Sen'ius  plactHi  on  the  statue  of  Fortune,  dedi- 
cated by  himself,  lasted  until  the  death  of  Sejanus ;  and  that  they  wore 
not  injured  by  moths,  or  other  cause,  during  a  period  of  660  years,  which 
places  Servius  at  629  B.C.  (629+31=660)  According  to  the  received 
chrono]og>',  his  death  falls  in  635  b.c.  Concerning  these  two  temples, 
conipare  B<*cker,  vol.  i.  p.  478—481.  The  foundation  of  numerous  temples 
of  fortune  is  ascribed  to  Servius  by  Plutarch  ;  ibid.  Servius  is  further 
said  to  have  founded  a  temple  to  Mater  Matuta : — 

Hac  ihi  luce  ferunt  Matutsr  sacra  Parenti 
Sceptriferas  Servt  templa  dedisse  maniis. 

Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  4794K). 
Compare  Livy,  v.  19.  23 ;  Plut.  Cam.  6.    He  is  also  mentioned  bv  Tacitus, 
Ann.  XV.  41,  as  the  founder  of  a  temple  to  the  moon.    See  Decker,  vol.  i. 
p.  466. 

(8j)  Di«n.  ITnl.  iv.  1'7  ;  Livy,  i.  42;  Cic.  Eep.  ii.  21.  I*ivy  evidently 
conceives  the  w:ira>  of  ^ll«»^t  duration,  and  thus  aiiTers  from  Dionysius. 

(90)  Livy  say>«  tli.it  Servius  married  his  two  daupht<«r!<  to  the  two 
Tarquins.  in  onlcr  to  prevent  their  feeling  to  him  bt'iiig  like  tliat  of  the 
sons  of  Ancu<(  to  Tan|Utuiuf>  Priscus  :  '  Nee  rupit  tamcn  fiti  tuvesMtatera 
humanis  ronsiliis.  quill  invidia  regnt  etiam  inter  domi*stic<is  iiiiida  omnia 
atque  inftrsta  fat'crot  -,'  i.  42. 
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of  a  wicked  disposition  ;  and  that  there  was  a  similar  difference 
in  the  two  daughters  of  Servius.  It  happened,  likewise,  whether 
by  accident  or  design,(^^)  that  the  good  Tarquin  was  married  to 
the  wicked  Tullia,  and  the  wicked  Tarquin  to  the  good  Tullia^C^ 
By  an  elective  affinity  the  two  wicked  ones  are  drawn  together, 
and  reverse  the  unsuitable  arrangement  of  the  double  marriage ; 
each  murder  their  respective  partners,  and  are  joined  in  an 
unholy  wedlock  ;(^  they  then  plot  against  the  aged  king,  and 
take  measures  for  removing  this  obstacle  to  their  ambition. 
Tullia  is  represented  as  instigating  her  husband,  and  reproaching 
him  with  his  hesitation  and  pusillanimity.  In  this  Roman 
tragedy,  she  sustains  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth,  with  the  addi- 
tional circumstance  of  unfeminine  ferocity — that  the  aged  king 
is  her  own  father.^*) 


(91)  Serviufi  Tullioa  filiam  alteram  ferocem,  mitem  alteram  habens, 
<^aam  Tarquinii  filioa  pari  animo  videret,  nt  omniam  mentes  morum  diver- 
•itate  leniret,  ferocem  miti,  mitem  feroci  in  matiimonium  dedit ;  Victor 
de  Vir.  111.  7. 

(92)  AccordiDg  to  Dion.  Hal.  ir.  28,  Lucioa,  the  elder  Tarauin,  who  in 
bad,  marries  the  elder  Tullia,  who  is  good ;  while  Anms,  tne  younger 
Tarauin,  who  is  ^ood,  marries  tlie  younger  Tullia,  who  is  bad.  livy,  i. 
46,  aifiera  aa  to  Uie  sisters  ;  he  makes  Tullia  minor  the  good  one,  and  the 
wife  of  Lucius ;  while  Tullia  major  is  the  had  one,  who  murders  her  hus- 
band Aruns.  Victor  attempts  to  soAen  t)ie  crimes  of  the  bad  Tarquin 
and  the  bad  Tullia  :  '  Std  mites  seu  forte  ten  fraude  perierunt ;  feroces 
morum  similitudo  conjunxit ;'  c.  7. 

(93)  In  the  speecn  in  which  Brutus  is  represented  by  Dionysius  as 
describing  the  atrocious  acts  committed  bv  Tarquin,  a  passage  occurs 
which  resembles  the  well-known  rerses  in  Hamlet,  on  the  marriage  of  the 
king  to  his  brother's  widow  : — 

The  funeral  baked  meats 
.  But  coldly  furnished  forth  the  marriage  tables : 
wp\v  fi  fiopavBiivat  rdc  ifwoftla/iii^t  rd  ivtrrtivd  euftara  irvpac,  fiXov^  ci^rto, 
rac   yaftovi:  iircrcXtc,  cac  ri)p  dvipo^vov  vvfi^fiv  iwi  rbv  rite  i&^iXf  ^c  OdXaftow 
^iytro  ;  iv.  79. 

(94}  In  Dionysius,  the  wicked  Tullia  is  represented  as  asking  for  a 
private  interview  with  L.  Tarquin.  in  which  she  niakefl  him  a  long  spoec-h, 
urging  him  to  murder  his  wife  and  her  own  sister,  sa  a  step  to  the  throne. 
This  speech  concludes  with  the  following  words  :  roi  yao  idv  rdXXa  n^ 
diucitv  6nyf  fiavtXtiar  yi  y^ptv  ov  rifuet^  uwravra  roXutiy,  i.  2'.».  The  passa^^ 
is  closely  miitntid  from  two  celebmtcHl  verses  of  Euripidt'S,  which  Julius 
Cesar  was  in  th<*  lial>it  of  repeating : — 

itTTin  ydp  aftnly  ypij,  rwp<ivyifof  iriiH 
KtiWttrrvr  a^cccir,  raXXa  $'  tu9tfi*iv  XC**"*'* 

rha-nin-.  524-6. 

Sve  Suet.  Cns.  30:  Cic.  do  Off.  iii.  21.— Ovid  liktui»«-  has  described 
the  solicitations  i)f  Tullia  in  8ome  forcible  verb's  ; — 
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At  ibis  point  of  the  narrative,  Dionysins  interposes  a  correction 
of  another  chronological  error  of  Fabius,  who  stated  that  Aruns 
Tarquinius  was  buried  by  his  mother  Tanaquil ;  whereas,  Ta- 
naquii,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Dionysius,  must  have  been 
75  years  old  when  Tarquinius  Priscus  died,  and  the  death  of 
Aruns  was  placed  in  the  Roman  annals  in  the  fortieth  year  of 
Servius ;  so  that  she  would  have  been  115  years  old  at  this  time, 
if  she  was  still  alive.  (^) 

Dionysius  next  describes  L.  Tarquin  as  forming  a  cabal 
against  the  king:  and  as  being,  in  consequence,  accused  by 
him  before  the  Senate.  Tarquin  retorts  upon  Servius  by 
attacking  the  validity  of  his  election,  and  by  charging  him  with 
a  wrongful  invasion  of  his  own  hereditary  rights.  The  king 
justifies  his  own  conduct  with  respect  to  the  guardianship,  and 
proves  that  the  kingly  office  is  not  hereditary.  In  answer  to 
the  charge  of  an  invalid  election  he  appeals  to  prescription,  and 
reminds  Tarquin  that,  if  he  had  any  substantive  wrongs  to  allege, 
he  ought  to  have  brought  them  to  a  judicial  decision.  Never- 
theless, he  offers  to  resign  the  crown,  and  convenes  the  people, 
in  order  to  address  them  on  the  subject  They  receive  him  with 
applause,  and  refuse  to  hear  the  speech  of  Tarquin.  His  first 
attempt  having  failed,  Tarquin  entreats  Servius  to  forgive  him, 


Tullia,  ooDJogio,  fceleris  mcrcode,  peraeto. 

Hit  tolita  cut  dictit  exttimulare  rinim. 
Quid  juvat  cMe  pares,  ie  noatnr  emde  aororii, 

Meque  tai  frat  Ha,  ai  pia  rita  placet  P 
Virere  debucraot  et  vir  meua  et  tua  oonjux« 

Si  nullum  auauri  majua  craniug  opna. 
£t  caput  et  re^ntum  fario  dotale  parent  ia  ; 

Si  vir  ea,  i,  dictaji  ex'i^e  dotia  opea. 
Keeia  res  acelua  eat ;  aocero  cape  regna  necato, 

£t  uostraa  patrio  aanguine  tinge  nianua. 

Faat.  vi.  581—90. 

In  the  wortli  *  repa  rea  acelua  eat/  Ovid  alludes  to  the  murden  of 
kinsmen,  no  rr«*t|uent  in  ro^al  families. 

(95)  Dion.  II al.  iv.ao.  who  concludea  with  the  rcilcrtton,  in  Tbucjdidean 
phnuk*:  oi  rwc  ^Vi^oy  ivriV  it^  r«ic  •#r«p<«ic  airoi*  rv  iripi  r^  i(ir««ii'  r^c 
aXnffttiif  (/raX^iiTkHioF.  The  annals  to  which  ]>ionvi«iuH  nil udes  are  called 
by  him  iiiai*<rioi  ayayptifm,  Tbey  must  hari*  In*<'ii  M)me  chronological 
work,  in  whu'It  iii«*  events  of  the  regnl  i»eriod  wm*  (*iitrre«l  according  to 
v«*ani.  Ci>n<-cioin^  the  former  chronological  vrior  v(  ir'abiua,  aec  above, 
p.  4^1. 
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and  he  is  pardoned ;  but  he  watches  for  another  more  favourable 
opportunity,  which  occurs  when  most  of  the  common  people  are 
gone  into  the  country  in  order  to  gather  in  the  harvester  He 
then  appears,  in  front  of  the  Senate-house,  in  the  royal  dress,  and 
with  armed  companion&  He  convenes  the  Senate,  who  assemble 
at  his  bidding ;  but  Servius  enters  the  hall,  and  orders  him  to 
withdraw.  Tarquin,  however,  drives  his  aged  father-in-law  with 
violence  out  of  the  Senate-house,  and  throws  him  down  the  steps 
upon  the  ground.  Before  Servius  can  recover  from  this  outrage 
and  reach  his  house,  Tarquin,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife,  sends 
armed  men  to  pursue  him,  who  despatch  him  in  the  street 
Tullia,  exulting  in  the  success  of  her  parricidal  counsels,  orders 
her  charioteer  to  drive  the  horses  over  her  father's  body ;  and 
the  street  in  which  this  atrocious  act  was  committed  was  ever 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Vicua  Sceleratu8.(^  The 
hatred  with  which  Servius  is  pursued  is  not  appeased  by  his 
death.  Tarquin  will  not  allow  him  to  be  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral  He  is  privately  buried  by  his  wife,  who  dies  the  next 
day,  either  by  her  own  hands,  or  murdered  by  Tarquin  and 
Tullia.O«)     

(96)  Dion.  Hal.  ir.  30 — 38.  Livy  knows  nothing  of  these  intermediate 
proceedings.  He  passes  from  the  marriage  of  L.  Tarquin  with  the  wicked 
Tullia,  to  the  murder  of  Servius ;  i.  47. 

(97)  Liry  says  that  when  Tullia  had  come  to  the  top  of  the  Cypriua 
Ticus,  and  was  turning  to  the  right  to  the  Virhiua  clivus,  in  order  to  go  to 
the  Esquiline,  she  came  upon  her  fatlier's  body :  FcDdum  inhumaniimque 
inde  traditur  scelus,  monumcn toque  locus  est :  Soeleratum  ricum  TOc-ant, 
quo  amens,  agitantibus  furiis  sororis  ac  riri,  TuUia  per  patris  corpus  car- 
pentum  egisse  fertur ;  i.  48.  Dionysius  states  that  the  name  of  the  street 
was  changed  from  Orbius  to  Sceleratus,  on  account  of  this  detestable  act ; 
iv.  39. 

Certa  fides  facti.    Dictus  Sceleratus  ab  illA 
Vicus,  et  etemA  res  ea  pressa  noti. 

Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  603^. 
Pro])e  hunc  [vicum  Cypriumj  vicus  Sceleratus,  dirtus  a  TuIIiA  Tarquint 
Superbi  iixoro.  quod  ini  quum  jaceret  pater  occ'isu!i.f>iipni  eum  carpcntum 
muiio  ut  iiii^cM-et  iussit ;  Varro  de  L.  L.  v.  §  l'>9.  Tlie  same  origin  of  the 
name  in  ^ivcii  hy  Victor  de  Vir.  111.  7.  Tlicre  is*  nlh*  n  mutilated  article 
in  F(*stui«.  y.  :i'S^.  The  act  of  Tullia  is  mentic>urd  in  1  lorus,  i.  7.  Compare 
BfcVer.  \o\.  i.  j».  525 — 8. 

(98)  Dim.  Hal.  iv.  40.  Livy  states  that  Tanpiin  would  not  allow  the 
Imdy  of  J^orviiis  to  receive  anjf  burial :  fiidc  L.  'j'sniiiintus  regnare  oecepit, 
rw'i  *Suprrl>o  c«>irnomen  facta  indidorunt,  quia  f><»<'i*nim  gener  sepulturi 
prohibuit,  l%onuilum  quoque  insepultum  [>crisao  d:ctit:ius;  i.  49. 
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§  31  Although  the  reign  of  Servius  is  two  centuries  after 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  it  is  yet  more  than  SCO  years  before 
the  time  of  Fabius,  and  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  burning 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  The  events  referred  to  it  present  no 
trace  of  contemporary  registration,  or  of  a  narrative  derived 
from  the  testimony  of  well-informed  witnesses.  The  accounts 
of  the  census,  as  has  been  already  observed,  though  taken, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  official  and  authentic  sources,  cannot 
be  considered  as  ascending  to  the  time  of  Servius ;  nor  indeed 
can  we  be  satisfied  that  the  date  of  the  inscription  relating  to 
the  federal  festival  of  the  Latin  towns,  in  the  temple  of  Diana  on 
the  Aventine,  was  known  with  certainty.  That  a  full  contem- 
porary account  of  the  constitution  of  Servius,  with  statistical 
details  of  the  assessment  and  obligations  of  the  several  classes, 
should  have  been  preserved  ;  and  that  all  accurate  memory  of 
the  other  events  of  the  reign  should  have  peri8hed,(^  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  With  respect  to  the  internal 
evidence  for  the  narrative  portion  of  the  reign,  it  does  not  stand 
higher  than  that  of  the  previous  part  of  the  regal  period.  The 
legend  of  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Servius  is  made  up  of  marvels; 
the  former  part  is  obviously  a  mere  etymological  mythus, 
intended  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  name  Serviv8.Q^ 
The  legends  which  connect  him  with  the  temples  of  Diana  and 
Fortune  have  no  claim  to  historical  truth ;  and  the  final  tragedy 


(^)  Nicbubr  says  of  Sonrias:  'The  coimtitution  attnbiit<^  to  him 
requires  an  explanation,  which  must  be  kept  apart  and  remored  without 
the  circle  of  thete  legends;*  rol.  i.  p.  367. 

(loo)  The  aervile  origin  of  Senriua  is  oAen  alluded  to,  thus  Ilorace : 

Ante  poteatatem  TulH  atque  iguobile  regnum.-»Sat.  i.  6,  9. 

and  Juvenal  :^ 

Ancilli  natua  trabeam  et  diadema  Quirini 

£t  faaoea  meruit  regum  ultimut  tll<*  l»ononim. — riii.  S59-60. 

Tlie  \di^  of  August  was  also  called  the  werror'nn  JU*,  either  because  it  was 
the  }iirilid.iv  or  Serrius,  or  because  he  d<*<1ie:it4  d  the  temple  of  Diana  on 
tlint  day  ;  Frstus,  p.  343;  Plut.  Quv^t.  ]!oTn  M(».  In  Died.  x.  1,  Tar- 
aiiiiiiu<«  HDplies  to  Servius  the  reproat-hful  cpitli<t  AovXfVdovXof — 'aslare, 
tlio  i»oii  nt  11  filsve,*  (or  a  *  freedman.*)  A  slav«v  «  ho  iHrtrayed  the  Volscian 
town  of  Artcns  to  the  Romans,  was  rnadr*  n  Hotiisn  citizen,  snd  receircd 
the  name  of  Senrius  KomanuA,  a«'Cordin^  to  Liv}*,  ir.  61.  Com|>are 
Schnci^h-r,  vol.  i.  p.  714. 
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(which  incidentally  furnishes  an  origin  for  the  name  of  the 
Vicus  Sceleratu8),(^^^)  breathes  a  lofty  and  poetical  spirit,  but  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  recital  of  real  fact&  The  chronological 
inconsistencies  pointed  out  by  Dionysius  show  that  the  relations 
of  Servius  to  the  Tarquinian  family  could  not  have  been  as  they 
are  described  to  us,  and  stamp  the  whole  story  with  a  legendary 
character. 

We  learn  from  a  speech  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  preserved 
on  a  brazen  tablet  at  Lyons,  that^  according  to  the  Etruscan 
writers,  Servius  Tullius  was  not^  as  the  Romans  said,  of  Latin 
origin,  but  was  an  Etruscan,  named  Mastama;  that  he  was  a 
companion  of  Cselius  Yivenna,  and  followed  his  various  for- 
tunes ;  that  he  left  Etruria  with  the  remains  of  the  army  of 
Cselius,  came  to  Rome,  and  settled  on  the  Cselian  hill,  which 
hence  derived  its  appellation  ;  and  that  he  afterwards  changed 
his  own  name  to  Servius  Tullius,  and  became  king,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  state.(^^  The  Roman,  however,  as  well  as  the 
Etruscan  writers,  had  accounts  of  the  arrival  of  Cffilius  or  Cseles 
at  Rome;  some  placed  it  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  some  in  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  others  perhaps  in  other  reign&(^^ 
He  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  eponymous  hero  of  the 

(loi)  Livy,  yiii.  16,  says  that  an  open  space  near  the  Colline  gate  was 
tailed  Campui  Sceleratua,  from  an  unchaste  vestal  having  been  buried 
alive  there  in  the  year  337,  B.C.  He  speaks  however  with  some  doubt  as 
to  this  origin  of  the  name. 

(102)  Printed  in  several  editions  of  Tacitus.  See  Schwegler.  ib.  p.  717. 
Yarro,  ib.  and  ap.  Serv.  iEn.  v.  560»  derives  the  Tuscus  Vicus  from 
Celius  Tibennus,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Bomulus.  Propertius« 
iv.  2,  49,  also  refers  the  origin  of  the  Tuscus  Vicus  to  the  reign  of  Romulus. 
Compare  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  485 ;  Schwegler,  vol.  i.  p.  507. 

( X03)  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  46,  says  that  the  Carlian  hilTwas  named  from  Csliua 
Vibennus,  a  Tuscan  general,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  Romulus  against 
Tatius.  This  Celius  is  mentioned  on  the  same  occasion  by  Dion.  Hal.  ii. 
36.  A  similar  origin  for  the  Cvlian  hill  is  pven  in  Festus,  p.  44.  Tacitus 
leaves  the  matter  in  doubt  between  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  and 
other  kings  :  Hand  fuerit  absurdum  tradt^n*  inontem  emn  antiquitus  Quer- 
quc*tiil;iiium  oognomento  fuisse, — mox  Csllum  a]>pcllitatum  a  Cele Vibenn4, 
qui  dux  i^entis  JEtrusca*,  oum  auxilium  ajipclliitum  ductavisset,  sedem  earn 
acc*e|HTat  a  Tarquinio  Frisco,  seu  nuirf  uIiua  r«*giiura  dedit;  nam  scnntorea 
in  CO  (lisscntiunt;  Ann.  iv.  65.  Jn  another  mutilated  uiicle  of  Festus, 
1).  3o5.  the  name  of  the  Tuncus  Vicui*  si*om.H  to  be  derived  from  Cieles  and 
Vib«'inia.  two  brothers,  who  came  to  llouw  in  the  time  of  Tarquixiius 
PriscK.-*.    See  above,  p.  428. 
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CseliaD  hill,  and  to  be  destitute  of  all  historical  character.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  Etruscan  authors  from  whom  Claudius 
derived  the  account,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  judge  of  their 
credibility.  It  may  proceed  from  an  ancient  and  trustworthy, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  taken  from  a  recent  and 
tainted  source.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  Etrufr- 
cans  possessed  an  authentic  historical  literature.(^^^) 

A*  mention  of  the  name  of  Servius  Tullius  can  be  traced 
(though  not  with  entire  certainty)  in  the  Greek  historian 
Tim»u&(^^)  Timaeus  died  about  256  B.C. ;  that  is  to  say,  about 
280  years  after  the  time  fixed  for  the  death  of  Servius  ;  and  if 
his  name  was  known  to  Timseus,  this  carries  the  tradition  higher 
up  than  the  account  of  any  Roman  histx)rian.  We  knoW,  from 
the  testimony  of  Dionysius,  that  Timseus  wrote  on  the  early 
Roman  history.(^^) 


(104)  Niebuhr,  Jlint.  vol.  i.  p.  381—4,  neeina  to  doubt  whether  the  ac- 
coant  cited  by  Claudiiu  it  trattirortliy.  MttUer.  Etnuker.  toI.  i.  p.  117-8, 
admits  it  as  historical.  On  the  other  haad«  Goettlinff,  Bom.  Staatsver- 
fassang,  p.  232,  denies  its  credibility.    See  aboTe,  p.  201. 

(105)  See  above,  ch.  iii.  {  12.    Pliny  has  these  words:    Servius  rex 

rrimus  signavit  ss :  an  tea  nidi  usos  Jlonue  Tinueus  tradit ;  N.  H.  xxxiii. 
3.  Elsewhere,  Pliny  savs :  Senrius  rex  OTinm  boumque  effi|pe  primus  •• 
signavit ;  xviii.  3.  The  former  passage  would,  if  strictly  construed,  imply 
that  Tinupus  described  the  Romans  as  having  used  uncoined  copper,  for 
moner,  before  the  time  of  Servius.  If  so,  he  must  have  named  oervius. 
It  is  however  possible  that  Pliny  found  it  stated  in  some  Latin  writer,  thai 
Servius  was  tbe  originator  of  coined  money  at  Borne,  and  that  Tinupua 
only  reported  that  the  earlv  Romans  used  uncoined  copper ;  out  of  which 
two  statements  he  formed  tne  passage  above  cited.  The  idea  of  Servius  •• 
the  author  of  coined  money  at  Rome  was  doubtless  connected  with  hia 
census :  see  Boeckh«  Metroloffische  Untersuchungen,  p.  101-2,  387.  Tbua 
Victor,  de  Vir.  HI.  7,  says  of  nim :  Mensuraa,  pondeim,  cbsses,  oentnriaa- 
qua  eoQstituit.  On  the  other  liand.  Suetonius  stated  that  Numa  was  the 
author  of  iron  and  copper  money  at  Rome ;  above.  §  13.  'It  was  a  standard 
doctrine  (says  Col.  aiure)  of  the  popular  Greek  antiquaries,  that  every 
mri  or  custom,  ercn  the  most  elomeiitary.  and  such  as  could  hardly  fail  to 
spring  up  simultaneoualv  with  the  first  eflorts  of  a  nation  to  emer^  from 
bjiHiarism,  must  have  uad  some  inventor,  or,  what  ia  neariy  equivalent. 
Home  importer  Anom  abroad.  When  tJie  custom  was  one  ot  reoognised  n** 
inot<*  anti<)uity,  the  title  to  priority  wan  uf  luilly  awarded  to  some  mythical 
li.n* ;'  Hist,  of  Or,  Lit.  vol.  iv.  p.  55.     C'oiiii»are  p.  101. 

( 106)  i.  6.  In  the  couplet  oiteil  alK>vc.  p.  108,  from  Fast.  vi.  617-8,  Ovid 
srcmis  to  have  made  a  numerical  ermr,  in  calling  Servius  the  seventh  kint;. 
\'ir:;il.  in  hia  enumeration  of  the  Itornnn  kinga,  .£11.  vi.  778—818,  emits 
SiTvius,  thoagh  he  meniiona  all  the  oiUin. 
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§  32  Tarquin  having,  by  the  murder  of  Servius,  opened 
the  way  to  the  throne,  assumes  the  kingly  power  without  any 
legal  forms  ;  without  the  appointment  of  an  interrex,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  people,  or  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate.  He 
reigns  by  usurpation  and  force ;  and  in  the  place  of  a  consti- 
tutional royalty,  he  establishes  a  lawless  despotiBm.(^^  The 
measures  attributed  to  him  are  similar  to  those  used  by  the 
Greek  despots,  and  enumerated  by  Aristotle  as  characterizing 
their  mode  of  government  He  surrounds  himself  with  a  body- 
guard, who  protect  his  person  and  palace ;  he  secludes  himself 
from  intercourse  with  the  citizens,  and  is  harsh  and  haughty  in  his 
demeanour,  whence  he  acquires  the  appellation  of  Sup€rbtL8.Q^ 
Having  assumed  the  solo  exercise  of  all  capital  jurisdiction,  he 
puts  many  of  the  principal  senators  to  death,  and  thus  weakens 
the  Senate :  he  repeals  the  popular  laws  of  king  Servius,  and 
destroys  the  tablets  on  which  they  were  inscribed ;  he  likewise 
sets  aside  the  Servian  census,  and  its  equitable  mode  of  taxa- 
tion, and  imposes  an  equal  tax  of  100  asses  on  each  citizen, 
without  reference  to  his  property :  he  suppresses  all  associations 
and  fraternities  among  the  citizens,  and  employs  spies  to  watch 
and  report  their  conduct ;  and  he  occupies  the  common  people, 
in  forced  labour,  for  the  construction  of  the  Cloaca  maxima,  and 
in  the  completion  of  the  Circus.  He  assumes  to  himself  the 
entire  powers  of  the  state ;  all  domestic  affairs,  and  foreign  rela- 
tions, are  governed  by  his  sole  will,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  peopla^^ 


(107)  ci'c  o/ioXo-j^ovfuytiv  rvpayvUa  fitrinriivt  n|v<lpxi|v ;  Dion.  Hal.  IT.  41. 
Keque  enim  ad  jui  regni  quidquam  pretor  rim  habebat.  ut  qui  neque 
populi  ja88a  neque  auctoribus  patribus  rc^aret ;  Liry,  i.  49.  Cicero,  Bep. 
li.  24,  calls  him  an  '  injuatua  et  acerbus  dominua ;'  and,  in  c.  25,  deacribea 
Lim  as  f^oveming  by  fear. 

(io8)  Atque  ille  Tarauinius,  quern  majores  nostri  non  tulemnt,  non 
crudi'lii^,  non  impiiu,  sea  superbus  habitus  ei^t  et  dictos  ;  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  4. 
Ira-rpovoloQ  r<  Koi  iv^wpavtiycpcf  tjv,  rui  rf  virtpo^^  rp  rt  M/i^rifn  ro^a^ry 
in»6i  TTMiTac  6fioiti»c  ^XP^^^  *^^^<  ''^'^  virtpt)fuv<t^  iir'  aitr^v  iirutX^i^^vai ;  Dio 
Ciis**.  Fr.  xi.  6.     See  above,  n.  98. 

(loo)  Dion.  Hal.  it.  41^;  Livy.  i.  tO ;  Dio  Cass.  Fr.  xi.  1-6.  Coin- 
pnro  Klonis,  i.  7.  Sed  ipse  in  sonatum  cn^dilius,  in  omnes  superbi&,  quip 
cruilrlitate  ffravior  est  bonis,  gmssatuK.  <{iium  sa^Titiam  domi  fatigasset, 
tuudcin  in  bostes  con  versus  est.    The  use  of  a  bodyguard  of  foreigners,  tho 
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§  33  Tarquin  next  appears  in  the  character  of  founder  of 
the  FeriaB  Latinse.  He  had  established  an  influence  among  the 
Latin  towns,  by  marrying  his  daughter  to  Octavius  Mamdius^ 
a  leading  citizen  of  Tusculum,  who  traced  his  descent  to  Ulysses 
and  Circe.  Having  convened  a  meeting  of  the  Latin  deputies 
at  the  Ferentine  grove,  near  the  Alban  mount,  he  keeps  them 
waiting  for  his  arrival ;  and  this  delay  gives  Turnus  Herdo- 
niu8,(^'°)  one  of  the  deputies,  an  opportunity  of  inveighing 
against  him  in  his  absence.  On  the  next  day,  Tarquin  accuses 
him  of  treasonable  designs  against  his  colleagues,  and  supports 
his  charge  by  the  discovery  of  weapons,  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  concealed  among  the  baggage  of  Turnus;  this  evidence 
seems  conclusive,  and  Turnus  is  executed  on  the  spot  by  a  cruel 
death.  (^^')  Afterwards,  Tarquin  renews  the  league  with  the 
Latin  towns,  in  which  Rome  has  the  supremacy;  and  inscribes 
it  on  a  column;  he  likewise  institutes  the   Feriae  Latinse,  in 


dettmction  of  the  rich  citixent,  the  fuppression  of  associations  and  roeet- 
in«,  the  employment  of  spies,  and  the  subjection  of  the  people  to  forced 
labour  for  the  erection  of  large  public  works,  are  enumerated  oy  Aristotle 
among  the  measures  charactenstic  of  the  Greek  despotisms ;  Pol.  t.  10, 
and  11.  There  is  a  confusion  between  the  two  Tarquins  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works :  the  construction  of  doacse  is  attributed  to  Tarquinius 
Priscus ;  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  67  ;  Livy,  i.  38.  Both  of  them  were  concerned  with 
the  Circus,  and  their  resp«ctiTe  shares  in  the  building  of  the  Capitoline 
temple  are  not  clearly  distinguished.  Cassius  Hemina,  ap.  Scrr.  ^n.  xii. 
603(Krause,  p.  159),  says  that  when  Tarquinius  Superbus  made  the  people 
work  in  the  formation  of  sewers,  and  many  hanged  themselves  on  account 
of  the  seTerity  of  the  labour,  he  ordered  their  bodies  to  be  exjposed  on 
crosses ;  whicn  caused  suicide  to  be  considered  disgraceful.  The  same 
aneodole  is  giren  at  length  by  Pliny,  H.  H.  xxxr'i,  21,  §  3,  but  it  is  told  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  Dio  Cassius,  Fr.  xi.  6,  states  that  Tarquinius 
Superbus  caused  some  of  the  citizens  to  be  bound  naked  to  crosses,  at.d 
afterwards  to  be  flogged  and  put  to  death,  in  the  Forum,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people ;  and  that  thia  mode  ofpunishment  baring  been  inrented 
bj  him  was  aAerwards  often  used.  This  seems  to  be  another  rersion  of 
the  same  story.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  says :  '  SuppUcia  in  cites 
Itomanos  nulla  Tarquinii  aooepimus ;'  Phil.  iii.  4. 

(no)  Liry,  i.  60,  61,  calls  him  a  citi/cn  of  Aricia ;  Dion.  Hal.  it.  44,  of 
Corioli  (KopiXXy,  for  KajftUkg,  or  KofHoXXff). 

(Ill)  </c  fimpmOpip  n  tmrmfiiWov^i^  rai  •  irircrcecdl^^vTic  irilim  r^i'  7»> 
8taf(fi»pev9i  irapmxpn^  l  Dion.  llsl.  iT.  4S.  I't  noTO  genexe  leti,  dejectusud 
caput  aqu«  Fertntin0,  crate  sui>eni<>  injrcta  saxisque  congestis  mergcrrtur ; 
Liry,  i.  61.  Compare  LiT\',  iv.  60,  nlicre  this  mode  of  death  is  metitiom-d 
af;ain,  and  Tacit.  Qtrm,  12. 
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which  forty-seven  towns  (including  the  towns  of  the  Hemici, 
and  two  Yolscian  towns)  participata(^^  On  this  occasion  like^ 
wise  the  practice  of  forming  mixed  maniples  of  Romans  and 
Latins,  under  a  single  centurion,  was  established.(^^ 

Strengthened  by  this  alliance,  Tarquin  makes  war  upon  the 
Sabines,  and  defeats  them  after  a  war  of  seven  years ;  he  after- 
wards turns  his  arms  against  the  wealthy  town  of  Suessa  Pometia^ 
in  the  country  of  the  Yolsdans,  which  he  takes  and  plunder&('^^) 
With  the  tithe  of  the  spoil  of  this  city,  which  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  400  talents(^^^),  he  built  the  temple  of  Capitoline 
Jupiter.  In  digging  the  foundations,  a  bloody  head  was  found ; 
which  the  Etruscan  diviners  interpreted  to  portend  that  Borne 
would  be  the  head  of  all  Italy;  and  hence  the  hill,  previously 
called  Tarpeian,  received  the  name  of  Capitoline.(^^^ 


(l  13)  ravrac  rtk^  lopr^c  ^<  *^  ^^  Ovvia^  1^X9^  ^^^  '^"^^  ^M^c  XP^^**^  rtXovait 
*PMfia7oc,  AariVac  KaXovvriQ ;  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  49.  Diony»iiiB,  vi.  95,  after- 
wards states  that  tiro  days  were  added  to  the  day  originally  instituted 
by  Tarquin  for  the  Ferise  Latina ;  but  he  speaks  of  the  occasion  of  the 
original  institution  bein^^a  war  against  the  JSinueans,  which  does  not  a^red 
wiuL  the  account  in  the  fourth  book.  Cicero,  Kep.  ii.  24,  describes 
Tarquinius  Superbus  as  reducing  the  Latins,  not  by  agreement,  but  by 
war :  omne  Latium  bello  devicit. 

(113)  See  Livy,  i.  62 ;  Zon.  rii.  10.  Compare  Livy,  yiii.  6. 

(114)  Suessa  Pometia  is  called  a  colony  of  Alba  (abo^e,  p.  363,  note  32), 
and  was  probably  at  no  f^reBt  distance  from  Kome.  See  Cramer's  Italy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  95  ;  Abicken's  Mittelitalien,  p.  74.  It  certainly  is  difierent  from 
Suessa  Aurunca,  to  the  south  of  the  Liris,  in  the  Campanian  country,  llie 
Boman  arms  are  not  described  as  having  reached  so  great  a  distance  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquin.  Strabo,  v.  3,  §  4,  speaks  of  Suessa,  the  metro^lis  of  the 
Volsci,  hann^  been  taken  by  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Cic.  Hep.  li.  24,  calls 
it  a  wealthy  city. 

41 15)  400  talents,  according  to  Dion.  Hal.  i^.  50.  This  sum  was  stated 
^abius ;  Livy,  i.  55.  L.  Piso  however  raised  it  to  40,000  pounds  of 
sdver;  ib.  Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  i.  n.  1135.  For  a  statement 
respecting  the  application  of  the  plunder  of  ApioUe  to  the  building  of  the 
Capitol,  see  above,  p.  475,  n.  18. 

(116)  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  59-61 ;  Livy,  i.  63-55;  Cic.  Rep.  ii.  24;  Florua, 
i.  7  ;  Victor  de  Vir.  111.  c.  8  ;  Zonaras,  rii.  11.  The  story  of  the  message 
to  the  Etruscan  augurs  about  the  bloody  head,  in  Senr.  ^n.  Tiii.  3 15,  is 
used  as  an  explanatorv  legend  for  i\n*  name  Arjpletum.  The  head  is  h«To 
said  to  have  belongea  to  a  man  uamod  Olus;  in  order  to  make  the  wonl 
ra/>fV-o^tiiiM.  Pliny  gives  tho  iianu>  ofOlonus  Calenus  to  the  Etruncan  di- 
viner ;  zxxviii.  4.  The  ac*c<mnt  of  riiny.  Dionysius,  and  Zonaras,  d('srril»e.<< 
an  attempt  to  divert  tho  cffoct  of  tho  omen  by  a  trick,  as  in  the  story  of 
the  ox's  horns  in  the  temple  of  Diann.    Above,  p.  502,  note  87. 

In  Dio  Cass.  xL  8,  the  respon.^e  of  the  Etruscan  diviner  is  that  Komo 
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§  34  At  this  time  the  town  of  Qabii  becomes  a  refuge  for 
Roman  exiles,  expelled  by  the  tyranny  of  Tarquin,  and  for  inha- 
bitants of  Suessa  Pometia,  whose  city  has  been  destroyed.  It  is 
besieged  by  a  Roman  force,  but  the  siege  is  tedious,  and  the  capture 
of  the  place  is  accelerated  by  the  stratagem  of  Sextus  Tarquinius, 
who  feigns  himself  to  have  been  maltreated  by  his  father,(^^') 
and  thus  induces  the  people  of  Gabii  first  to  receive  him  as  a 
refugee,  and  afterwards  to  intrust  him  with  dictatorial  power. 
Sextus  now  sends  to  his  father  for  his  advice,  which  is  given  by 
the  symbolical  answer  of  decapitating  the  tallest  poppies.(^^^) 
Both  of  these  very  peculiar  incidents  are  similar  to  stories 
recounted  in  Herodotus.  The  stratagem  of  Sextus  resembles  that 
of  Zopyrus,  by  which  Darius  gained  an  entrance  into  Babylon. (^^^ 
The  answer  of  Tarquin  resembles  that  of  Thrasybulus,  the 
despot  of  Miletus,  to  Periander.(^^  Sextus  begins  to  follow 
this  counsel  by  making  a  false  accusation  of  treason  against  a 
distinguished  citizen,  named  Antistius  Petro ;  and  he  supports 


trill  be  the  head  of  many  natiooa,  but  by  means  of  blood  and  slaughter. 
Tliore  is  a  similar  legend  with  respect  to  Carthage.  In  digging  the  foun- 
dations on  the  first  site  which  was  chosen,  an  ox's  head  was  found ;  this 
was  thought  to  portend  a  wealthy,  but  a  laborious  and  subject  town  :  hence 
a  new  site  was  selected  ;  and  here  a  horse's  head  was  dug  up,  which  was 
considered  the  omen  of  a  powerful  and  warlike  city ;  Justin,  xviiL  5.  Com- 
pare Virgil: 

Ouo  primum,  jaetati  undis  et  turbine,  Pceni 
Lfibaere  loco  stgnum,  quod  regis  Juno 
Monstrarat,  caput  acris  equi ;  nsm  sic  fore  bello 
Egregiaxot  et  iactlem  victu  per  sccula  gentem. 

^n.  t.  442^. 
According  to  Steph.  Bys.  in  Kapx'l^'^*  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  names  of  Carthage  was 
Ka«<d^9,  which  meant  *  horse's  head'  in  the  native  language. 

(117)  This  stratagem  is  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Dio  Cassius,  xi.  7. 

(118)  liry,  i.  64 ;  Dionysiua,  it.  66,  and  Florus,  i.  7,  mention  poppies. 
Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  704-6,  substitutes  lUiea. 

(i  19)  See  Uerod.  iii.  154.  Litt,  viii.  27.  describes  a  similar  stratagem 
as  having  been  prartined  by  some  Lucanian  youths,  who  had  bi*en  bribed 
by  the  Tarentines,  in  tht*  yt'or  326  B.C.    See  also  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  10. 

(lao)  Herod,  t.  92  G.  \«hi*re  Thrasybulus  is  deacribed  as  cuttin;:  off  the 
heads  of  the  tallei^t  cars  t>rc*»rn.  Ariatotle,  Pol.  iii.  13.  t.  10,  by  an  error 
of  memory,  spcaVs  of  the  aJ\ire  as  having  been  given  by  Pcriuniler  to 
Thrasybulus.  Ccimpuri'  Di'ig.  liaert.  L  §  iOO»  where  Jileii8;;c  im'utioiis  a 
conjecture  of  Petaviun.  that  farqum,  being  of  Corinthian  ori^^in,  might 
have  heard  this  advice  from  his  predceeaion.  Dioiiynius  ))oints  out  the 
imitaiioo  of  the  story  of  Thrasylniltta  1  a.  66 1  also  Zonaras,  ^-ii.  10. 

VOL.  L  I-  L 
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it  by  secreting  forged  letters  in  his  house,  a  contriyanoe  ramilar 
to  that  which  his  father  had  already  practised  against  Tumiis 
Herdoniua     Having  destroyed  Petro  and  other  leading  citizens, 
he  gives  notice  to  his  father,  who  surprises  the  town,  and  reduces 
it  to  submismon,  but  treats  it  with  unwonted  lenity;  spares  the 
inhabitants  and  their  property;  and  even  admits  them  to  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship.     These  terms  were  reduced  into 
writing,  and  were  confirmed  by  mutual  oatha    He  record  of  the 
treaty  was  preserved  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Sancus;    it  was  in  ancient  letters,  upon  a 
bull's  hide  stretched  upon  a  wooden  shield.     Tarquin  then  with- 
drew his  army,  having  previously  appointed  his  son  Sextus  king 
of  GabiLO^) 

§  35  The  origin  of  the  institution  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
for  whose  custody  certain  public  officers  were  appointed,  and 
which  were  consulted  on  critical  occasions  of  religious  alarm,  is 
referred  to  this  reign.  A  Sibyl  is  said  to  have  offined  them  to 
Tarquin,  and  to  have  returned  a  first  and  a  second  time,  having 
burnt  a  third  portion  after  each  visit,  but  always  asking  the 
original  price,  which  she  at  last  obtained.(^^  That  the  Sibylline 
books  were  a  national  possession  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  that 
their  antiquity  was  considerable,  cannot  be  doubted ;  it  is  also 
highly  probable  that  an  account  of  their  introduction  was  pre- 


(lai)  Dion.  Hal.  it.  5SS ;  Liry.  i.  53-4 ;  Victor  de  Vir.  111.  8 ;  Flomi, 
i.  7 ;  Orid,  Fast.  ii.  683— « 08 ;  ZonaraA,  vii.  10.  Livy  does  not  mention  on 
this  occasion  that  Sextus  Tarquin  is  made  kin^  of  Gabii :  but  aAer  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Tarquins,  he  says :  Sex.  Tarquinius  Gabios,  tanquam  in 
suum  regnum,  profectus ;  i.  60. 

(i23)  Dion.  Hal.  W.  62,  who  relates  the  story  at  length,  says  that  their 
original  number  was  nine.  Lactantius,  Div.  Inst.  i.  6,  pves  the  same  num- 
ber after  Varro ;  as  does  Gellius,  N.  A.  i.  19,  citing  the  *  antiqui  annales ;' 
Serf.  ^n.  vi.  72,  and  Appian,  H.  R.  i.  8.  Pliny,  N.  H.  xiii.  27,  on  the 
other  hand,  says:  '  Inter  oinncsconvenit  Sibyllam  ad  Tarquiiiium  Superbum 
tres  libros  attulissc ;  e\  ([uibus  i^i  duo  cremati  ab  ipsa,  (ertius  cum  Capi- 
tolio  Sullanis  tem]>orilius.'  Solmus,  ii.  17,  and  LytfuF.  de  Mens.  i.  v.  34, 
hare  only  three  lH»ok8.  Zonnras,  Tii.  11,  mentions  both  num1>er8.  Suidas, 
in  2cV9i;XXm,  snyff  tlint  tlie  Cuma^an  Sibyl  brought  nine  b<»oks  of  her  own 

Srophecies  to  Tar<|uiniii>  Pri^cus,  king  of  Rome,  and  tliat  i\lu»ii  he  refused 
^  lem,  she  burnt  tino  lhK>ks.  The  price  mentioned  in  l4irtantiuM  and  Senriua 
is  300  pieces  of  gold:  in  hydus  it  is  thirty.  Comi>are  K lau.sen,  ^neas 
nnd  die  Penaten,  p.  *24o — 90. 
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served  among  the  pontifical  records  ;(^^)  but  that  the  account 
was  contemporary  with  the  event,  we  have  no  proof ;  and  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  legend  fluc- 
tuates between  the  two  Tarquins.(^^) 

The  foundation  of  two  colonies,  Signia  and  Circeii,  is  like- 
wise referred  to  this  reign.  Circeii  is  said  to  have  been  chosen 
on  account  of  its  position  :  Signia  to  have  been  originally  a  for- 
tified camp,  which  became  a  permanent  city-^**)  The  lattet 
appears  to  be  an  etymological  legend,  from  the  word  aigna, 

§  36  The  reign  of  Tarquin  was  now  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  its  calamitous  termination  was  foreshown  by  a  remarkable 
prodigy.  Some  eagles  had  built  their  nest  on  the  top  of  a  palm- 
tree,  which  stood  near  the  king's  palace;  but  it  was  attacked  by 
a  flight  of  vultures,  which  destroyed  the  nest^  killed  the  young 
eagles,  and  drove  away  the  parent  birds  when  they  returned. 
Tarquin  is  described  as  having  beheld  this  portent,  but  to  have 
been  unable  to  avert  his  fate.(^^  Of  the  prodigies  recounted 
in  Livy,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  the 
great  majority  were  real,  though  uncommon  occurrences,  such  as 
meteoric  lights,  or  monstrous  births ;  but  this  omen  must  have 
been  fictitious,  for  the  palm-tree  does  not  grow  at  Rome,(^^ 


(133)  See  Niebahr.  Hist.  toI.  i.  p.  503.  Lirv,  iii.  10,  tpeakt  of  a  search 
ID  the  Sibylline  books  in  461  B.C.,  out  Niebuar,  ib.  note  1120,  discredits 
this  statement. 

(134)  The  majority  of  writers  place  the  incident  in  the  time  of  Tar« 
qoinius  SuT>erbuii :  but  liactantius,  Lydus,  and  Soidas  refer  it  to  Tarquinios 
Priscus.    Compare  Klausen.  p.  215,  250. 

(i 25)  Pion.  Ual.  it.  dS  ;  Liry,  i.  56.  Signia  is  described  by  Livy,  ii.  2L 
as  baring  l>een  recolonised  a  few  years  afterwards,  485  B.C. 

(136)  Dion.  Hal.  it.  63;  Zonaras,  vii.  11. 

(137)  Dr.  RotLman.  in  bis  Obserrations  on  the  Climate  of  Italy  (London, 
18^18),  p.  6.  says  that  Terrarina  is  now  the  northern  limit  of  the  date-palm 
in  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  a  conTcnt  ganlen  at  Rome,  and  a  small  tract 
of  coaitt  lM*tw<M*n  Nico  and  Genoa.  Pliny's  account  of  tbe  palm  is  tbat  it 
is  tbe  native  of  a  bot  climvte  ;  tbat  it  grows  in  Tttily,  but  only  as  a  culti* 
rated  trco.  and  not  in  tbe  wild  state,  and  tbat  it  nerrr  liean  fruit :  N.  H. 
ziii.  6.  l>i»  Cn«5iu«.  xlriii.  43,  speaks  of  four  i>alm-tre«*s  siiringingnp  mi* 
raculouslv  in  Home  near  tbe  temnle  of  tbe  Mother  c*r  the  Gods,  and  in  tbe 
Fonim  ;  Lilt  it  i^  diilicult  to  juoge  wbetber  any  such  trees  really  existed. 
Palms  in  one  of  the  lipari  iaUnds  are  mentioned  in  Arislot.  Mirab.  Ansc. 
132.  Tlie  Kn.ike  of  ^EscuU^ius  climlis  u]»  a  pahn-tn-e  at  Antinm*  in  tbe 
man-ellous  story  in  Val.  Max.  L  8,  2. 

LL8 
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nor  do  either  eagles  or  vultures  ever  appear  in  its  neighbour- 

hooAC*®) 

The  siege  of  Ardea  is  the  event  upon  which  the  expulsion 

of  the  Tarquins  is  described  as  turning.     While  the   Roman 
army  is  encamped  before  this  town,  Sextus  Tarquinius  makes 
an  excursion  to  Collatia,  where  he  sees  Lucretia,  apparently  for 
the  first  time,(^^  though  she  is  the  wife  of  his  kinsman,  L.  Tar- 
quinius CoUatinus,  the  son  of  Egerius,  who  had  come  with  his 
brother  Lucumo  from  Tarquinii  to  Rome.('^   The  occasion  of  this 
visit  is  differently  related.    According  to  Dionysius,  S.  Tarquin 
was  sent  to  Collatia  on  a  message  connected  with  some  military 
object,  and  was  lodged  at  the  house  of  his  cousin  CoUatinus, 
who  remained  at  the  camp.     He  took  advantage  of  the  hus- 
band's absence  to  enter  the  ohamber  of  Lucretia  at  night,  and 
to  commit  the  celebrated  outrage  which  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquinian  family  from  Rome,  and  to  the  abolition  of 
the  royalty.     Livy,  Dio  Cassius,(^**)  and  Ovid,  describe  the  event 
as  originating  in  a  dispute  between  S«  Tarquin  and  Collatinus, 
while  they  are  carousing  in  the  camp  at  Ardea,  respecting  the 
merits  of  their  respective  wives  ;  in  order  to  decide  the  question 
by  ocular  proof,  and  to  surprise  their  wives  by  an  unexpected 
visit,  they  hasten  to  Rome  on  horseback.(^^-)     When  they  reach 


(138)  See  (bove,  pp.  390,  407,  471. 
.  (139)  Dionysius  indeed  describes  S.  Tarquinius  as  having  preriously 
f  wished  to  violate  the  chastity  of  Lucretia — roXaircpoy  /liy  iiruyS^yoc,  6ir6rt 
Karayotro  iraod  rf  evyytvu  ;  IV.  6i.  Livy,  i.  67,  and  Ovid,  Fast.  li.  759—80, 
however  evidently  represent  his  love  as  the  result  of  the  visit  from  Ardea. 
Dio  Cassius,  Fr.  xi.  15,  and  Zonaras,  vii.  11,  say  that  Tarquin  was  stimu- 
lated rather  by  her  reputation  for  chastity  than  by  her  beauty. 

(130)  This  was  the  statement  of  Fabius:  but  Dionysius,  seeing  that  it 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  chronology,  conjectures  that  he  was  the 
aramdsoH  of  Egerius ;  iv.  64.  See  above,  p.  4So,  n.  48.  Livy,  i.  57,  calls 
Uoilatinus  the  son  of  Egerius. 

(131)  Dio  Cass.  Fr.  xi.  13-19. 

(133)  Both  Livy  and  Ovid  describe  the  journey  to  HoTiie  as  a  momentary 
afiair.  Ardea  however  was  twenty' -four  miles  from  Home ;  and  if,  as  Livy 
supposes,  Lurn  tia  was  at  Collatia,  there  was  u  further  diritance  of  ten 
miles  to  be  travellecl  over.  Servius,  ^n.  viii.  CIC.  n^re^s  with  Livy  as  to 
the  disjmte  about  the  wives.  According  to  hiin,  Arunt«  I'arquin  and  Colla- 
tinus rule  t4>^(tlier  to  Collatia,  where  they  »tH*  Lucretia.  nud  aftensards  go 
to  the  house  ot'Aruns  (at  Kome).  Aruns  aAcrwanls  j^^ains  admission  to  the 
house  of  Collatiuujji  by  a  forged  letter. 
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the  palace,  the  wife  of  S.  Tarquin  is  feastiog  and  drinking;  but 
when  they  proceed  to  CoUatia,  Lucretia  is  sitting  up  at  night, 
spinning  with  her  niaida(^^)  Having  accomplished  tliis  juvenile 
excursion,  they  return  to  the  camp ;  but  shortly  afterwards, 
Seztus  Tarquin  goes  privately  to  CoUatia,  and  having  been  hos- 
pitably received  in  the  house  of  Collatinus,  he  ravishes  the  wife 
of  his  absent  host 

After  the  act  of  Tarquin,  Lucretia  is  described  by  Dionysius 
as  repairing  to  her  father,  Sp.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus,  at  Rome, 
and  as  stabbing  herself  in  his  presence.(^**)  According  to  Livy, 
she  sends  to  her  father  at  Rome,  and  to  her  husband  before 
Ardea,  to  come  to  her  at  Collatia,  each  bringing  with  hira  a 
friend.  They  obey  her  summons,  accompanied  respecGvely  by 
Valerius  and  Brutus.  She  then  kills  herself  before  them,  and 
Brutus,  holding  up  the  dagger,  vows  vengeance  upon  the  whole 
Tarquinian  race.(^-^*) 

§  37  L.  Junius  Brutus,  who  comes  forward  for  the  first  time 
on  this  occasion,  is,  like  Collatinus,  nearly  related  to  the  royal 


(133)  Norte  «frd  doditam  Un»  inter  lucuhrnntot  ancillu  in  medio  a>Jiuni 
•edentem  iDreniunt,  Mjt  Livy,  i.  67.     Also  Ovid  : 

Indecito  \mB9U  petitur  I^crrtia :  nehat ; 

Ante  tonim  calathi  lanaque  mollis  erant. 
Lmmem  ad  exiauum  famuliD  data  peoaa  traliebant. 

Fast.  ii.  739—41. 

It  wms  a  mark  of  the  indastrioui  Italian  hootewife  to  prolong  her  spinning 
labours,  and  tbose  of  ber  slave-women,  into  the  night,  as  is  sUon  n  in  the 
toaehing  lines  of  Virgil : 

Inde  ubi  prima  quies  medio  jam  noetis  abaetss 
Curriculo  expulcrat  somnum ;  quum  fcmina  primnm, 
Cui  lolerare  colo  Titam  tenuique  Minen-4 
Impositum,  cinerem  ct  sopitos  susi'itat  ignes, 
Socfem  mddemM  open  ;  famula^qme  ad  Immina  /ovyo 
Exerrei pemso,  castum  ut  sonnrt*  rul>ile 
Conjugis,  et  possit  parros  edui'ere  natos. 

JEn.  riii.  407—18. 
(1341   Dion.  Ilal.  ir.  60-7. 

d.Vi'  l^'i^Vf  i'  ^\  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  Si:M.  Srrrius,  Dio  Caasius,  and 
Z'tnara*.  \  ii.  11.  agree  with  Livy.  in  <lr«rrilin4  I.iiiTi*tia  an  sending  for  her 
fnthor  aii'l  liiii«l>and.  Diodonis.  x.  411,  msnh  i.ttirti^  of  the  dispute  about 
lbe«iT**K.  l*ut  represents  Sextns  ns  g'>ii)g  t<*  i\'ll;itin,  and  being  enter- 
la  uie«l  St  liiit  kinsman's  house.  After  the  dei^arttire  of  Sextuf,  she  tends 
Ufthif  nlaticms,  nnd  kilb  herself. 
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family.  His  father,  Junius,  had  married  the  king's  sister  ;(^^^ 
but  Tarquin  had,  from  motives  of  jealousy,  put  him  and  his  eldest 
son,  Marcus,  to  death.(^^^  The  younger  son,  Lucius,  fearing  a 
similar  fate,  simulated  idiocy,  and  hence  acquired  the  name  of 
B'i'v;f.U8,Q^)  On  one  occasion,  the  palace  having  been  alarmed 
by  the  prodigy  of  a  serpent,  two  of  the  king's  sons,  Titus  and 
Aruns,  were  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  Brutus 
went  as  their  companion.  He  outwitted  his  colleagues  in  this 
mission,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  gold  concealed  in  a  hollow 
stick,(^'^  and   by  the  interpretation  of  the  ambiguous  oracle. 


(136)  DioDjsius  says  that  Tarquinia,  the  mother  of  L.  Junius  Brutus, 
was  the  daughter  of  Tarquinius  Priseus ;  ir.  68.  AccordiD^  to  his  riew. 
therefore,  she  would  be  the  aunt,  not  the  sister,  of  Tarquinius  Sujperbua. 
Livy,  i.  66,  aud  Dio  Cassius,  xi.  10,  however,  call  her  the  sister  of  Tarqui- 
nius Superbus.  Dionysius  sajs  that  Junius  was  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  companions  of  ^neas.    Diod.  x.  61,  calls  him  the  king's  nephew. 

(137)  Dion.  Hal.  ir.  68 ;  Zon.  vii.  11.  Liry,  i.  66,  and  Victor,  de  Vir. 
niustr.  10,  onl}'  mention  the  murder  of  the  eider  brother. 

(138)  (T17  i*  fly  Uipfifiviv6fityoc  i  Bpwroc  «ic  rijv  'EXXiyyir^  ^iaX«rrov, 
fiXiOiOQ,  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  67.  xai  ftd  rovro  rai  Bpovroc  icX^Oij.  rovs  yap  tvifOuc 
otr^  irwc  01  Aarivoi  wpo^y6pivopi  Dio  Cass.  xi.  10,  repeated  by  Zon. 
Tii.  11.  Ergo  ex  industria  factus  ad  imitatiouem  stuJtitis,  quum  ae 
suaque  pncdas  esse  regi  sineret,  Bruti  quoque  baud  abuuit  coguonan ; 
ut  tub  ejus  ohteniu  cognowini$  liberator  ille  populi  Pomani  animus 
latens  ooperirctur  tempora  sua  ;  Liry,  i.  66.  Compare  A'^ict.  de  A'ir.  111. 
c.  10 ;  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  b36  ;  Plut.  Publ.  3.  Nonius,  li.  76,  ex])laiu8  Lrutus 
by  hebes,  obtusus,  citing  an  instance  from  Pacuvius,  in  whose  remains 
two  other  examples  of  the  same  use  of  the  word  occur,  t.  176,  306,  371, 
in  Bibbeck's  edition  of  the  Latin  tragedians.  Compare  Lucrct.  iii.  644. 
The  common  phrase  bruta  animalia  means  stupid  animals,  animals  de- 
void of  sense  and  intellig«*nce,  rit  SXoya  {^:  see  Plin.  N.  H.  xiii.  70. 
According  to  Festus,  p.  31,  brut  us  was  anciently  equivalent  to  gravis  ; 
upon  which  M tiller  remarks:  '  De  honestiori  illo  significatu,  quo  an- 
tic^ ui  Komani  eo  vncabulo  utebantur,  solus  A^rrius  tradidisse  videtur. 
Hmc  confutatur  omnia  ilia  fabula  de  M.  Junii  Bruti  stupore.'  Dr.  Arnold 
takes  a  similar  view  :  *  It  is  very  possible  that  its  early  signification,  as  a 
oognonien,  may  have  differed  ver}'  little  from  tbat  of  Severus.  A\  hen  the 
signification  of*  duliiess'  came  to  be  more  confirmed,  the  story  of  Brutua* 
pn  ti'ndcd  idiotcy  would  be  invented  to  explain  tlio  fact,  of  so  wise  a  man 
Wing  called  by  such  a  name.*  Hist,  of  Kom<\  vol.  i.  p.  104.  But  brutus 
■eeniH  to  he  e<|uivaleut  to  gravis^  only  in  tlie  sense  of  heavy,  sluggisk, 
invH.  TliuB  Horace  speaks  of  *  bruta  tellus,*  the  iiMtioiiloss  earth ;  Carm. 
i.  :U  :  where  ilte  old  Schol.  says :  *  Bruti  gruvcti  ct  tardi  dicuntur,  quod 
terra'  perp«tiiuiu  est.* 

(139)  I^ioii.  Hal.  iv.  69,  calls  it  a  FiaKTTj,Ha  fvXniy.  Livy,  i.  66,  says: 
Aureiiiii  l»ui-ulum  inclusum  eameo  cavato  ud  id  burulo  tulisae  donum  A]X>1- 
lini  dicitur.    Dr.  Arnold  renders  this  passage  us  follows: '  So  when  he  w  ent 
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which  promised  the  supreme  power  at  Rome  to  whoever  should 
first  kiss  his  mother.(^*^ 

The  remaining  events,  up  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, 
are  related  with  substantial  agreement,  though  with  wide  dis- 
crepancies in  details,  by  Livy  and  Dionysiu&  According  to  the 
former,  Brutus,  having  laid  aside  his  simulated  folly,  rouses  the 
inhabitants  of  Collatia,  and  marches  to  Rome  with  an  armed 
band  Here,  as  Tribune  of  the  Celeres,  he  convenes  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  who,  under  the  influence  of  his  fervid  appeal,  pass 
a  decree,  abolishing  the  rule  of  Tarquin,  and  banishing  him  and 
his  family.  Brutus  then  hastens  to  Ardea,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  the  army,  leaving  Lucretius  as  prefect  of  the 
city.(^*')  Tarquin  and  two  of  his  sons  go  as  exiles  to  Cjfere,  and 
Tullia  escapes;  but  Sextus,  who  takes  refuge  in  Gabii,  and 
attempts  to  resume  his  kingly  power  in  that  town,  is  put  to 
death  by  the  citizens,  in  retaliation  for  his  fonner  outrages. 
L.  Junius  Brutus  and  L.  Tarquinius  CoUatinus  are  created  con- 
suls, in  the  Comitia  of  the  centuries,  by  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  found  among  the  papers  of 


to  Delphi,  La  carried  with  him  a  Mtaffqfkwm;*  Hiat.  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
But  comens  in  Liry  u  the  adjectire  otcomMS,  not  of  corHH.  The  comrl- 
tree  was  used  for  tbe  »Laf\«  of  tpeart,  and  therefore  was  fitted  for  such  a 
■taff  as  is  here  desrribed.  See  Georg.  ii.  457.  Victor,  de  Vir.  111.  10, 
calls  it  a  bacmltu  MambmctrnM;  i.e.  an  elder  stick,  in  which  there  iM  much  pith, 
§o  that  it  could  easily  be  hollowed.    Compare  Dio  Cass.  xi.  10,  12. 

(140)  See  Dion.  Hal.  it.  68-9;  Liry,  i.  66;  Cir.  Brut.  14;  Victor,  da 
Vir.  111.  c.  10 ;  Dio  Cass.  xi.  12.  The  prediction  of  the  oracle  alludes  to 
the  subsequent  consulship  of  Brutus.  Cicero,  Bep.  ii.  2^1,  speaks  of  Tar- 
quinius Su|ierbus  sending  magnificent  giAs  to  Apollo  of  Delphi.  Accord- 
ing to  Zonaras,  rii.  11,  the  n*sponse  brought  from  Delphi  was,  that  Tarquin 
would  be  driven  from  his  throne  when  a  dog  spoke  i^ith  a  human  roice : 
an  erent  t^hich  he  thought  would  never  occur,  lliny,  N.  U.  viii.  63,  says: 
Cancni  locutum  in  prodigiis  (quod  e<iuideiu  adnotaverim)  accepimus ;  et 
scqH?iitem  latrasse,  cum  pulsus  est  re^io  Tan|uinius.  In  this  passage, 
Imwcvcr,  the  barking  of  the  seq>eiit  a)*p«'ars  to  be  alone  connected  with 
till*  fxpulsion  of  Tarquin.  The  S]>eakiii|;  ul'  ^heep  and  oxen  often  occurs  in 
the  Uoman  prodigies. 

(141)  The  fact  of  Locretius  hating  l»e<*n  appointed  by  Tarquin  pri'fcct 
of  tlic  city,  when  ha  went  to  Ardea.  is  als«>  mentioned  by  Dion.  11  al.  ir. 
8*J;  Tacitus,  Ann.  tL  11,  liken isi*  sp«aks  of  Sp.  Lucretius  baring  been 
made  prefect  of  the  city  by  Tarquinius  Supt-rbtis. 
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Servius  Tulliu8.(^*^  According  to  the  account  of  Dionysias, 
Lucretia  kills  herself  at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  her  father, 
who  sends  P.  Valerius  to  the  camp.  He  is,  however,  met  hy 
Collatinus  and  Brutus,  who  are  accidentally  on  their  way  to 
Borne.  Brutus  now  throws  ofif  his  assumed  character,  and 
stimulates  the  friends  of  Lucretia  to  vengeanca  A  debate  is 
held,  in  which  the  course  to  be  taken  upon  the  expulsion  of 
Tarquin  is  calmly  discussed.  Some,  relying  on  the  good 
administration  of  the  previous  kings,  recommend  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  royal  government,  and  therefore  advise  that  no 
other  change  should  be  made  than  the  substitution  of  a  new  king 
for  Tarquin.  Some,  adverting  to  the  evils  of  a  monarchical 
regimen,  think  that  the  Senate  should  be  supreme,  as  in  many 
of  the  Greek  cities ;  while  others  prefer  a  democracy,  upon  the 
model  of  Athena(^^  Brutus,  however,  decides  the  question  by 
rejecting  all  these  propositions,  and  by  indicating  the  double 
line  of  kings  in  Lacedaemon  as  the  advisable  pattern.  He  coun- 
sels however  that  the  two  supreme  magistrates  should  be  called 
not  kings  but  consuls ;  that  they  should  use  only  a  portion  of  the 
royal  insignia ;  and  that,  like  the  Athenian  archons,  their  office 
should  be  annual ;  moreover,  that  in  order  to  preserve  the  royal 
title,  a  permanent  King  of  the  Sacrifices  should  be  constituted, 
whose  functions  should  be  purely  religious.  These  propositions 
are  adopted,  whereupon  Brutus,  as  Tribune  of  the  Celeres,(^^) 


(143)  i.  69-60. 

(143)  It  should  be  obserred  that  the  date  assigned  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins  is  almost  exactly  coincident  with  that  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
Pisistratido^,  as  Pliny,  N.  U.  xxxit.  9.  remarks.  At  this  tune  the  Athe- 
nians had  had  little  experience  of  a  democratic  goremment . 

(144)  Both  Livy  and  Dionysius  speak  of  Brutus  as  Tribune  of  the 
Celeri'S.  Pomponius,  §  15.  says  that  this  was  the  chief  odice  in  the  state 
next  to  the  kings.  He  compares  it  with  the  injistcr  of  the  horse  under  the 
di(*tntt»r ;  §  19.  It  must  not  however  h**  8ti])i)t)SiHi  that  these  notices  are 
autlitMitic*.  Dr.  Arnold  remarks : — *  It  is  haniJy  net^essary  to  point  out  the 
cxtr.'iva^aiict*  of  the  stor)',  in  represfntini;  Hrutus  though  a  reputed  idiot, 
vet  invested  witli  such  an  important  otGi'C  :'  Hist,  of  Kome,  vol.  i.  p.  lOi. 
l)ioiiV!4ius  however  attempts  to  oliviate  this  ohjection  by  saying,  that 
Tarfjiiin  t^tve  him  the  office,  believing  tliat  he  would  not  discover  its  powers, 
or  if  he  ilid,  that  he  would  not  use  them;  iv.  71.  Livy  and  Dionysius  agree 
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convenes  an  assembly  of  the  curiae,  and,  having  addressed  them 
in  a  long  harangue,  in  which  he  recounts  the  tyrannical  acts  of 
the  king,  he  obtains  decrees  for  the  perpetual  banishment  of  the 
Tarquinian  family,  and  for  the  appointment  of  two  annual 
con8ul&  Brutus  then  nominates  Sp.  Lucretius  as  interrex,  who 
convenes  the  centuries  to  the  Campus  Martius,  where  Brutus 
and  Collatinus  are  duly  elected  to  the  consular  office.  Letters 
are  next  sent  to  T.  Herminius  and  M.  Horatius  at  the  camp, 
where  the  army  consent  to  the  measures  adopted  in  the  city. 
A  fifteen  years'  truce  is  made  with  Ardea,  and  the  siege  is  raised. 
In  the  meantime,  Tarquin,  rejected  both  by  the  city  and  army, 
escapes  with  a  few  followers  to  Qabii,  but  soon  aftenvards  takes 
refuge  in  the  Etruscan  town  of  Tarquinii,  with  which  he  had  a 
hereditary  connexion.  (^**) 

§  38  The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  so 
far  differs  from  that  of  the  former  kings,  that  there  is  a  much 
closer  agreement  between  Livy  and  Dionysius,  and  more  appear- 
ance of  a  fixed  version  of  the  events  in  the  different  writers  from 
which  they  drew  their  accounta  But  there  is  nothing  which 
leads  to  the  inference  that  the  materials  from  which  the  narra- 
tive is  constructed  were  derived  from  contemporary  registration, 
or  were  written  down  from  fresh  and  authentic  oral  traditions, 
like  the  account  of  the  Pisistratidas  in  Thucvdides.    The  interval 

m 

which  separated  the  historian  Fabius  from  this  reign  is  as  great 
as  that  which  separated  Hermippus  or  Phylarchus  from  the  time 
of  the  Pisistratidae.  The  inscription  which  recorded  the  treaty 
between  Rome  and  Qabii,  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Dionysius, 
wa.%  doubtless  ancient;  but  whether  it  named  Taiquin,  or  con- 
tained, within  itself,  any  indication  of  its  date,  is  uncertain. 

With  respect  to  the  internal  evidence,  we  may  first  remark 


in  saying  that  Bmtut  waa  aent  to  Drlphi  aa  a  eofnpanion  to  Titiia  iin«l 
Arutia.  in  order  that  lie  might  aiiiii«v  tlicm  bv  hia  foUr  ;  Livy,  i.  60 ;  Dion. 
IIil.  iv.  69. 

(145)  Dion.  Hal.  it.  70 — 85.  t.  3  ;  Z^maraa,  vii.  11,  dcfKribot  Pnitiia 
nA  p«>rm>nal]v  rooaing  b(»th  the  eity  and  tlie  army.  He  likef^iffo  ntjite*  thnt 
THniuin  and  all  hia  faDiily  lied  to  Tar^iuinii,  with  the  ezreption  ofTulliit, 
who  killed  herself. 
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that  the  chronology  is  not  consistent  with  itself.  The  life  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus^  as  we  have  ahready  8een,(^^  is  extended 
to  an  impossible  length,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  to  have  died  at  Cumae  in  496  B.a 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Collatinus;  and  Brutus,  who  is 
described  as  a  boy  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  a  young  man  at  its  termination,  appeal's  imme- 
diately after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  with  two  grown-up 

The  story  of  the  meeting  of  Latin  deputies  is  sufficiently 
credible  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  contrivance  by 
which  they  are  persuaded  to  condemn  their  colleague,  Tumus 
Herdonius) ;  but  it  appears  in  the  suspicious  form  of  an  intro- 
duction to  the  origin  of  the  Ferise  LatinsB.  The  amicable 
arrangement,  moreover,  by  which  Tarquin  establishes  the 
ascendancy  of  Rome  over  Latium,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
view  of  Cicero,  who  describes  him  as  subduing  the  whole  of 
Latium  by  force  of  arms.  The  accounts  of  public  works  attri- 
buted to  him  are  not  distinct;  the  execution  of  the  Cloaca 
maxima,  and  the  stories  connected  with  it,  fluctuate  between 
him  and  the  other  Tarquin  ;  the  shares  of  the  two  kings  in  the 
erection  of  the  Capitoline  temple  are  not  clearly  separated ;  and 
the  story  of  the  bloody  head,  and  of  the  prophecy  of  the  greatness 
of  Rome,  betray  at  once  their  legendary  origin.  The  celebrated 
and  striking  story  of  the  Sibyl  and  her  volumes  of  prophecies  is 
again  nothing  more  than  a  fabulous  origin  of  the  sacred  Sibylline 
books,  which  were  consulted  on  great  occasions  of  state ;  in  this 
likewise,  as  in  other  cases,  there  is  a  fluctuation  between  the  two 
TarquLua.     The  entire  account  of  the  reduction  of  Oabii  is  im- 


( 1 46)  Above,  p.  4ai. 

(147)  Livy.  i.  46  ;  Dion.  ir.  r.8-9.  S-o  Schwegler,  i.  1,  p.  60.  Baylo, 
]>i(*t.  Art.  Taua^uil,  note  G,  likewise  hliows  that  the  itatenient  of  IKoiiy- 
fius,  that  Tarqumia,  the  mother  of  Brutun,  was  the  daughter  of  Tarquinius 
IViHcUH  (iv.  68),  is  not  consi^tiMlt  w  itli  tht*  <-hroiio]ogT,  and  is  liable  to  his 
(•nil  objections  with  respect  to  the  ]>aroiitage  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 
J>iouysius  does  not  however  expre^^ly  >tate,  what  Bayle  attributes  to  him, 
tliat  the  mother  of  Brutus  was  the  daui^htiT  of  Tauaquil,  though  he  may 
imply  it. 
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probable,  with  the  borrowed  stories  of  Sextos  Tarquin's  self- 
inflicted  punishment,  and  the  decapitation  of  the  poppies ;  nor 
can  the  treaty  described  by  Dionysius  be  reconciled  vrith  the 
fraudulent  and  forcible  means  used  by  Tarquin  for  its  acqui- 
sition, or  with  the  subsequent  appointment  of  his  son  as  king  of 
the  town.(*^ 

The  prodigy  of  the  eagles  building  on  a  palm-tree,  and  their 
expulsion  by  a  flock  of  vultures,  must  be  set  down  as  fiction ; 
but^he  story  of  Lucretia,  though  it  has  a  romantic  cast,  might 
be  substantially  true ;  nor  would  there  be  any  good  reason  for 
questioning  its  reality,  if  it  came  to  us  authenticated  by  fair 
contemporary  evidence.  The  true  story  of  the  suicide  of  Arria  ; 
who,  when  she  had  stablied  herself,  gave  the  dagger  to  her 
husband,  with  the  celebrated  words,  Pcete,  rton  dolet;Q^^  is  not 
more  improbable  than  the  suicide  of  Lucretia ;  though  the 
description  of  Brutus  brandishing  the  bloody  dagger,  and  holding 
it  in  his  hand  while  he  swears  vengeance  against  the  Tarquins, 
savours  of  theatrical  effect^C^  That  outrages  upon  women 
were  often  the  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  Greek  despotisms,  we 
are  expressly  told  by  Aristotle  ;Q^^)  and  a  similar  act  is  reported 
to  have  provoked  the  resistance  which  put  an  end  to  the  arbi- 


( 1 48)  '  It  is  ^uilc  impossible  that  Gabii  should  bare  faUen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Koinan  king  by  treachery.  Had  such  been  the  case,  no  one^l  will 
not  say  uo  tyrant,  but  no  sorereign  in  antiquity — would  hare  granted  the 
Konian  franchise  to  the  Gabines,  and  hare  s|»ared  them  all  cnastiaement 
by  the  scourge  of  war.  .  .  .  The  rery  existence  of  a  treaty,  though 
n*coiicilable  with  the  case  of  a  surrender,  puts  the  forcible  occupaiiou  out 
of  the  question.'    Niebuhr,  Hist.  rol.  i.  p.  612. 

( f  49)  SecfliflJEp Jit J5, 

(150)  Both  Lavy  and  Dionysius  agree  in  this  circumstance ;  Brutus 
cult  rum  ex  vuluere  Lucreti«  extractum,  manantem  cruore,  pne  se  teuens. 
Per  hunc,  inquit,  ca.itiMirauni  ante  regiam  ihjuriam  sanguinem  juro, 
Tosque,  dii,  testi-s  facio.  me  L.  Tarquiuium  Su|ierbum,  cum  sceK*ratA 
conjuge  et  onmi  liberiinini  ii(ir|H*,  JLc,  i.  69.  ravr*  tiwmv^  mai  Xa^iJp  tq 
K»f%eiO¥  1^  iuxpk^^To  ia^tri'iv  v  y*'i'v»  '<><  Tif  wrmfian  wpo9%X9mp  arrif^,  w/ia«t 
roy  T  'Apfi*  cai  ro^  JAX<»i%-  ^lui'c  irayra  ma^  o^qw  ivtmra*  wpaittt^  iwt  kara- 
Xvini  T^c  TaiHTvWav  tvtaorfar  ;  \\ .  70.  Also  Scrvius,  Gladio  s<-  iiit«T«*Liit, 
qucm  i^rutus  de  ejus  i-or|H>rf  c\tra«*tum  tenens  prooessit  ad  ]»o|»uluui. 

(151)  Aru^titlc  S|>Ot*ially  iidvi>eii  the  despot  to  abstain  from  ofr-ring; 
Ttolenoe  to  olhe.*  nicirs  m  iv4*s  :  mc  roi  M  yvroMwy  ^^^*€  vwXAoi  ri^iiMccc' 
JiwoXtikamt^ ;  1*01.  T.  11,  cf.  10 ;  si*e  abo  Fol^b.  n.  7,  b.  I 
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r  trary  rule  of  the  Roman  Decemvirs.(^*^    Even  if  tbe  rape  of 

Lucretia  was  not  the  true  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins, 

it  mighty  as  in  the  corresponding  story  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 

.  togiton,  have  been  a  real  event,  which  was  misplaced  and  mag- 

\  nified  by  popular  rumour.     When  however  we  come  to  examine 

the  details  of  the  story,  we  find  little  in  its  internal  contexture 

to  supply  the  defect  of  external  attestation.     The  narratives  of 

frDionysius  and  Livy,  though  agreeing  in  substance,  differ  in  many 

/  material  circumstancea     The  dispute  of  the  young  men  about 

f  their  wives,  and  their  nocturnal  ride  to  Rome  and  Ck)llatia^ 

*  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  attempt  of  Sextus  in  Livy,  is 

altogether  wanting  in  Dionysiua     In  the  latter,  Rome  is  the 

place  of  Lucretia's  suicide ;  in  the  former  it  is  CoUatia.     Most 

of  the  accounts  represent  Tarquinius  Superbus  as  having  three 

sons,  Sextus,  Titus,  and  Aruns;  but  Livy  and  Ovid  make  Sextus, 

the  ravisher  of  Lucretia,  the  youngest,  while  Dionysius  says  that 

he  was  the  eldest  of  the  three.     Other  writers  again  speak  of 

Aruns  as    having  ravished    Lucretia.(**^      There  are  further 


(152)  Yalentinian  III.,  emperor  of  the  West,  was  killed  out  of  rerenge 
for  ni8  ootraffe  to  the  wife  of  Petronius  Maximus,  4-15  a.d.  QibboD, 
peel,  and  ifalL x^i^.  Compare  the  account  of  the  suicide  of  Democlea^ 
in  Phit.  Demetr.  24. 

(153)  Sextus  filius  ejus,  qui  minimus  ex  tribus  erat ;  Lirj,  i.  63.  Titus 
and  Aruns,  the  other  two  brothers,  are  meutioned  as  ^oing  to  Delphi ;  c. 
66.  Aruns  dies  in  sin^e  combat  with  Brutus ;  ii.  6.  Namque  trium  mini- 
mus, proles  manifesto  ouperbi;  Grid,  Fast.  ii.  689.  Nam  cum  filius  ejus, 
et  ipse  Tarquinius  junior,  nobUissimam  feminam  Lucretiam — stupraa»et ; 
Eutrop.  i.  8.  On  the  other  hand,  Dionysius  states  that  Sextus,  the 
ravivher  of  Lucretia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Tarquin  ;  iv.  63-4,  85.  Cicero, 
Eep.  ii.  25,  says  that  it  was  the  eldest  sou,  n  ithout  mentioning  the  name. 
Victor  de  Vir.  111.  9,  Diodonis,  x.  49.  50,  Dio  Cassius,  Fr.  xi.  15,  and 
Zonaras,  rii.  11,  roeri'ly  mention  Sextus.  Florus,  i.  7,  appears  to  give 
only  two  sons  to  Tarquin,  and  he  makes  Aruns,  tbe  combatant  with  Brutus, 
also  the  ravisher  of  Lucretia ;  ib.  10.  Servius,  ad  .<En.  viii.  044t,  who  relates 
the  entire  story  at  length,  names  Anms  as  the  offender,  but  merely  saying 
that  he  was  one  of  TarauinV  sons.  ThurydiHes,  vi.  54^9,  show8  that  the 
popular  belief  of  the  AtluMiiiins,  prevalent' in  his  own  time  and  afterwards, 
that  Hipparchus,  not  I!i|>]>i.i8,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Pisistrntus.  and  suc- 
ceeded nun  in  the  d(*?«]K>tK«in.  vias  erroneous  ;  and  that  Hippia^  ^^a>  really 
the  successor.  But  tlii^  ern^r  \\b»  the  natural  fp^wth  of  the  other  ]»opuIar 
error,  that  the  act  of  II:irtn«»(liuH  and  Aristogiton  wns  the  anisv  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Pi?«i'^trati<li»;  for  the  brother  iih«»m  tlicv  killed  was 
Hipparchus,  and  not  llippia^.  In  the  case  of  the  Tnniuinv,  we  h.-ive  no 
meana  of  explaining  why  the  tradition  fluctuated  In'twc^en  the  diflerent 
brothers,  or  any  ground  lor  preferring  one  version  U.>  auuthcr. 
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discrepancies  in  the  events  which  intervene  between  the  death 
of  Lucretia  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins ;  Livy  moreover 
represents  the  king  and  his  family  as  escaping  to  Caere,  with  the 
exception  of  Sextus,  who  repairs  to  his  kingdom  of  Gabii,  where 
he  is  put  to  death.     Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that 
Tarquin  first  took  refuge  in  Gabii,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Caere.(^^)     Brutus  acts  the  prominent  part  in  the  dethronement 
of  Tarquin,  and  in  the  substitution  of  the  consular  for  the  royal 
form  of  government ;  accordingly,  in  the  series  of  ancient  statues 
of  the  Roman  kings  preserved  on  the  Capitol,  he  stood  in  the 
centre,  holding  in  his  hand  a  drawn  sword,  in  allusion  to  his 
character  of  a  champion  of  liberty,  and  to  the  force  which  he 
had  used  for  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin. (^")     The  story'  of  his 
assumed  idiocy,  and  of  the  clever  tricks  which  he  plays  with  the 
oracle,  seems  however  to  have  been  suggested  by  his  name, 
Brutus;    the  connexion  of  Tarquinius    Collatinus,  and  of  his 
father  Egerius,  with  the  town  of  Collatia,  has    likewise  fthe 
appearance  of  having  grown  out  of  the  name  Collatinus.  (^^) 
These  etymological  legends  point  to  a  native  origin  of  the  narra- 
tive ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  stories  from  Herodotus,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  upon  so  trivial  an  occasion 
as  the  sight  of  a  snake,  betray  an  inventor  acquainted  with  Greek 
literatura     The  supposed  anniversary  of  the  Regifugium  was 
celebrated  in  later  times ;  and  it  may  have  been  perpetuated  by 


(154)  Tlic  diflVrcncet  between  the  namtiref  of  Liry  aud  Dibnytius 
are  aet  forth  at  length  by  Bayle,  Diet.  art.  Lacr^ee,  note  B. 

ui90¥  r^v  fia^iXi^y,  imwati^ivow  Ktfo^,  *»C  tUfiatirara  KaraXvwayra  Ta^tewyiotx  i 
Flut.  Brut.  i.     Compare  Die  Cass,  xliii.  45:  IMiiiy.  ^.  H.  zxxiii.  4.  6  ; 
xxsiv.  11,  13.    They  are  mentioned  bv  Ap^ian,  Bell.  Cir.  i.  16.  aa  beinir 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Graecui.     llenee  likewiac  the  alluaion  of 
VirgU: 

Vis  ct  Tan|uinio9  reges,  amimamqme  tuprrlam 

U/fofi'*  //'n/i,  fascesquc  videre  reeeptoa. — Aln.  vi.  818-9 

Bratna  is  treated  an  tlie  real  author  of  the  expulsion  of  iht*  Tarquina,  in 
the  speecli  of  Aruiin  Tarquin,  Liry,  ii.  6.     See  ubor<%  p.  1*»7. 

(15^1)  The  nan  10  l'j;«Tiu8  is  derired  from  r^*«,  b<Taiis<'  be  inherited 
notbini;  from  liin  f.itlu  r.  The  name  of  Colluiiiius  is  deriveci  Irum  liia  being 
made  dictator  of  Cuilalia :  Dion.  UaL  iii.  50 1  iv.  04. 
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an  authentic  tradition,  and  a  constant  usaga(^^^  Ot&ied 
Muller,  influenced  apparently  by  the  internal  improbabilities  of 
the  story,  expresses  his  opioion  that  the  account  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Tarquinian  rule  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  fables.(^^ 
It  is  indeed  possible  that  some  fragments  of  true  and  authentic 
tradition  may  be  preserved  in  the  narrative  which  has  come 
down  to  us ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  them ;  we 
have  no  test  by  which  we  can  separate  the  dross  from  the 
pure  ora 

§  39  Having  completed  our  detailed  examination  of  the 
historical  evidence  of  the  regal  period,  we  may  now  briefly  sum 
up  the  conclusions  to  which  it  appears  to  point  It  may  then 
be  stated,  as  the  result  of  this  inquiry,  that  the  narrative  of 
Boman  a£fairs,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquins,  is  formed  out  of  traditionary  materiala  At 
what  time  the  oral  traditions  were  reduced  into  writing,  and  how 
much  of  the  existing  narrative  was  the  arbitrary  supplement  of 
the  historians  who  first  framed  the  account  which  has  descended 
to  us,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  The  most  ancient 
materials  for  Roman  history  were  doubtless  (as  indeed  we  may 
infer  /rom  Dionysius),  unconnected  stories^  notes  of  legal  usages, 
and  of  constitutional  forms,  and  other  entries  in  the  pontifical 
books.  These  were  the  germs  of  Boman  history ;  out  of  these 
fragments  Fabius  and  his  successors  constructed  the  primitive 
annals  of  their  country.  The  remains  of  leges  regice  (of  which  a 
few  citations  occur  in  ancient  writers^  and  of  which  a  collection 
is  even  said  to  have  existed  in  later  times)  are  nothing  more 
than  ancient  records  of  this  sort  It  was  easy  for  a  pontifical 
scribe,  who  entered  a  rule  of  consuetudinary  law  in  his  register, 
to  dignify  it  with  the  name  of  a  lea;  regia,  and  to  attribute  it  to 
Numa,  Servius,  or  one  of  the  other  kings. (^^'J     The  same  origin 


(157)  On  the  2Uh  of  February ;  see  Schwrglcr,  vol.  i.  p.  779. 

(158)  Etruslcr,  vol.  i.  p.  387. 

(159)  Seo  above,  ch.  v.  §  6.    Becker,  rol.  i.  p.  13—6;   Schwegler, 
L  1,  p.  23.    Tlie  laiw  of  Numa   reapectinf;  the  8p«il:a  opiroa,  cited  in 
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must  likewise  be  assigned  to  the  curious  legal  forms — such  as  the 
inauguration  of  the  kings,  the  making  of  treaties,  the  appoint- 
ment of  capital  duumvirs,  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the 
surrender  of  a  city — which  are  preserved  in  the  first  book  of 
Livy.(^*')  Private  documents  or  papers  of  Numa  and  Servius 
are  likewise  mentioned  by  the  same  historian  ;  but  he  does  not 
say  that  they  were  preserved.  (*•*)  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
authentic  chronology  of  the  regal  period  ;  the  number  of  years 
assigned  to  each  reign  is  large,  although  the  kings  are  elective, 
most  of  them  die  a  violent  death,  and  the  last  king  is 
dethroned.(**^  Nevertheless,  a  detailed  chronology  for  this 
period  seems  to  have  been  fabricated  by  the  Roman  antiquaries; 


Plut.  Maroell.  8,  agrees  with  the  quotation  in  Fentus,  p.  189,  if  for 
eompelli  regeM  we  reiul  Pompili  reai*.  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  lo,  is  mistaken 
in  saying  that  Festus  quotes  tne  law  from  the  iibri  pontificii.  In 
Festus,  p.  273, 1.  24,  MiiUer  appears  to  be  ri^bt  in  substituting  nam  for 
Numa.  Tbe  enactments  concerninfi^  men  strucK  with  lightning,  cited  from 
the  laws  of  Kuma  in  Festus,  p.  178,  arc  considered  by  MUUer.  p.  391,  to 
be  taken  from  some  work  of  late  date.  The  a<*counts  of  tbe  Papirian  col- 
lection of  royal  laws  (see  Schwegler,  ib.  p.  2 1)  are  confused  and  incon- 
sistent. Tbere  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  anything  more  than 
a  recent  compilation  of  ancient  rules  of  sacred  law,  to  which  the  names 
of  the  kings  were  arbitrarily  attached. 

(i6o)  See  i.  18, 24.  26,  32,  38.  Cicero  expressly  quotes  the  pontifical 
and  augural  books,  for  a  point  of  constitutional  law  under  the  kinj<s : 
Prorocationem  autem  etiam  a  regibus  fuisse,  declarant  pontificii  Iibri. 
signiflcant  nostri  etiam  augurales  ;  Itep.  ii.  31.  Compare  oen.  Epist.  108. 
§  31.  The  rules  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  from  the  king's  judges  in 
capital  trials  for  homicide  are  given  by  Liry,  i.  26.    See  above,  p.  171. 

(i6i)  Liry,  L  32,  says  that  Ancus  Marcius  collected  the  sacred  insti- 
tutions of  Numa.  '  ex  commentariis  regis,*  transferred  them  to  whitened 
boards,  and  exhibited  them  in  public.  Dionysius,  iii.  36,  gives  the  same 
account,  but  says  that  Ancus  obtained  these  regulations  from  the  priests. 
Liry.  i.  &K  states  that  the  two  first  consuls  were  created* '  ex  commentariis 
Ser.  TuUii ;'  by  which  he  means  that  the  forms  were  observed  which  had 
been  presi*ribed  in  the  private  papers  of  Ser.  Tulliu.^.  This  however  was 
doubtless  a  fiction,  founded  upon  his  reputation  as  a  popular  king.  For 
the  une  of  cmmeittani,  in  the  sense  of  private  papiT;*.  *ec  above,  p.  169, 
note  121.  In  the  passage  of  iHcero  pro  Ilabir.  .> :  Cum  iste  omnes  et 
supp]ici«>nuii  1 1  verhorum  acerbitates  non  rx  nieiiiori.i  %*estrA  ae  patrum 
vestn>rum.  i^e^l  ex  annalium  monumentis  atqtie  ex  regum  oommentariit 
oonqiiisicrit.  tiic  «^ords  rtymm  commemtarii  m^an  documents  of  the  regal 
period. 

(162)  TI1C  following  is  the  chronology  of  the  regal  pi*riod  753 — 610  B.C., 
as  given  by  Diouysius,  L  76 : — 
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the  extant  triumphal  Fasti  record  the  triumphs  of  the  kings ; 
and  Dionysius  quotes  the  annals  for  the  date  of  the  death  of 
Aruns  Tarquinius  in  the  reign  of  Serviu8.(^*^) 

At  what  time  the  oral  traditions  relating  to  the  period  of  the 
kings  began  to  be  reduced  into  writing,  we  are  unable  to 
determine.  The  records  of  them,  which  were  made  before  the 
burning  of  Rome,  390  B.a,  were  doubtless  rare  and  meagre  in 
the  extreme ;  and  such  as  there  were  at  this  time  chiefly  perished 
in  the  conflagration  and  ruin  of  the  city.  It  was  probably  not 
till  after  this  period — that  is  to  say,  about  120  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings — ^and  above  350  years  after  the  era 
assigned  for  the  foundation  of  the  city,  that  these  oral  reports — 
these  hearsay  stories  of  many  generations — ^began  to  be  entered 
in  the  registers  of  the  pontificea(^^)  Even  when  the  registration 
began,  it  was  doubtless  principally  employed  about  contemporary 
events ;  it  had  an  annalistic  character,  and  the  history  of  the 
primitive  time  was  not  written  till  a  later  period.(^^) 


Tears. 

BomuluB 37 

Interregnum  1 

Kuma  PompiliuB   43 

TulluB  llostiliua 32 

AncuB  MarciuB  24 

L.  Tarquinius  Priscus  38 

Servins  TulliuB  44 

L.  TarquiniuB  SuperbuB  25 

244 

Livy,  i.  60,  and  other  writers  agree  as  to  the  sum.  Cicero,  de  Rep.  ii. 
30,  gives  it  in  round  numbers  at  240  T^^^rs.  Eutropius  has  243  years. 
See  Fischer,  Bom.  Zeittafeln,  p.  15;  Schwegler,  rol.  i.  p.  806-8.  The 
criticism  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  upon  the  long  reigns  of  the  Roman  kings,  is 
fully  examined  by  Hooke,  in  hui  Remarks  on  the  History  of  the  Seven 
Roman  Kings,  prefixed  to  liis  Roman  history.  Compare  Niebulir,  Hist, 
vol.  i.  n.  912. 

(163)  iv.  30.    See  above,  p.  505,  n.  95. 

(164)  '  TI10  leirends  of  the  earl v  Roman  stor}*  nro  neither  historical, 

nor  yet  coeval  with  the  subjects  which  they  cclrbraie Of  the 

Romnn  niln<l  iiiulcr  the  kings,  Cicero  knew  no  more  tlian  we  do.  He  had 
seen  no  works  of  that  period,  whether  of  historiani*  or  of  poets;  he  had 
never  hoard  thr  name  of  a  single  individual  i^hojio  •genius  had  made  it 
famous.  smJ  hail  ]>n*8crvcd  its  memor}*  together  with  his  own.'  Arnold, 
Hi>t.  of  Konif,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  99. 

(165)  Schwegler,  vol.  i.  p.  40,  says  that  the  history  of  the  regal  period 
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The  history  of  the  entire  regal  period,  as  respects  both  its 
external  attestation  and  its  internal  probability,  is  tolerably 
uniform  in  its  character.  It  is  indeed  more  likely  that  the  latter 
portion  of  this  period  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  should 
have  been  preserved  by  a  faithful  oral  tradition,  until  the  time 
when  the  traditionary  accounts  were  reduced  to  writing,  than 
the  early  portion ;  but  beyond  this  general  presumption  there  is 
little  to  guide  our  judgment  Niebuhr  indeed  has  drawn  a 
broad  line  between  the  reigns  of  Romulus  and  Numa  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  the  five  last  kings  on  the  other.  The 
former  he  considers  to  be  purely  fabulous  and  poetical ;  the 
latter  he  regards  as  belonging  to  the  mythico-historical  period  ; 
when  there  is  a  narrative  resting  on  a  historical  basis,  and  most 
of  the  persons  mentioned  are  reaL(^^  But  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  any  ground,  either  in  the  contents  of  the  narrative,  or 
in  its  external  evidence,  to  support  this  distinction.     Romulus, 


was  handed  down,  not  merely  for  generations  bat  eren  for  centuries,  by 
oral  tradition.  He  considers  it  as  possible,  and  eren  probable,  that  at  ilia 
time  of  the  Decemvirs  (461 — i9  B.C.)  the  Romans  knew  nothing  certain 
respecting  the  origin  of  their  city.  He  thinks  that  the  rape  of  Lucrotia 
may  be  true,  but  that  all  the  details  of  that  event  and  of  the  overthrow  of 
Tarauin  are  fictitious,  and  that  the  memory  of  the  real  circumstances 
whicn  accompanied  that  catastrophe  was  extinct,  when  the  annalists  wrote; 
ib.  p.  8(^-4.  Mr.  Newman,  Regal  Rome,  p.  168-9.  thinks  that  our  accounts 
concerning  the  last  three  kings  may  be  better  trusted,  but  that  the  accounts 
of  the  eanier  reigns  are  less  trustworthy.  He  oonsiders  the  reign  of 
Numa  as  '  all  but  iiiythical  ;*  but  he  holds  that  Tullus  and  Ancus  may  be 
real  men.  Ue  conjectures  that  sixteen  elective  kings  may  have  reigned  in 
200  years  from  Numa  to  Tarquin  the  Proud. 

(i66)  '  With  TuUus  Hostuius  we  reach  the  beginning  of  a  new  secle, 
and  of  a  narrative  resting  on  historical  ground,  of  a  kind  totally  diflcn*nt 
from  the  story  of  the  preceding  period ;'  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  246.  '  fhe  death 
of  Numa  forms  the  conclusion  or  the  first  s.TCulum,  and  an  entirely  new 
period  follows.  ....  Up  to  this  point  we  have  had  nothing  except 
poetry  ;  but  with  Tullus  Hostilius  a  kind  of  historjr  begins— that  is,  events 
are  related  which  must  be  taken  in  general  as  historical,  though  in  the 
light  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us  they  are  not  historiod.  Thus,  for 
example,  tlic  dt*struction  of  Alba  is  historical,  ntid  so  in  all  probability  is 
the  re«*e]>t  ion  of  the  Albans  at  Rome.  Tlie  c*>n«|ue#ts  of  Ancus  Marrius 
are  (luitorriMlible;  and  thev  appear  like  au  oa>is  of  real  history  in  the 
mid^tt  ot*  raM«*s;'  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  41.  C»inpiiri*  above,  p.  125,  n.  101, 
S«'htTCi;lt*r  follows  Niebuhr  in  hol^ling  that  tlie  two  tirjit  rciinis  stand  on 
a  se|>sratt>  ground,  and  that  history  damnK  with  Tullus  Hostilius;  ib, 
p.  657-8,  579.  As  we  have  already  soen,  he  tliinkit  tluit  some  of  the  wars  of 
Aucus  are  hi^itorical,  and  others  tictitioos.    Above,  p.  466,  n.  187. 

VOU  L  MX 
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indeed,  from  the  form  of  his  name,  appears  to  be  a  mere  per- 
sonification of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  to  have  no  better  claim  to 
a  real  existence  than  Hellen,  Danaus,  -^gyptus,  Tyrrhenus,  or 
Italus.     But  Numa  Pompilius  stands  on  the  same  ground  as  the 
remaining  kings,  except  that  he  is  more  ancient ;  and  the  nar- 
rative of  all  the  reigns,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  seems  to  be 
constructed  on  the  same  principlea     That  the  names  of  the 
kings  after  Romulus  are  real,  is .  highly  probable  ;Q^  during 
the  latter  reigns  much  of  the  history  seems  to  be  in  the  form  of 
legendary  explanations  of  proper  names ;  this  has  been  already 
remarked  with   respect  to   Servius,   Egerius,    CoUatinus,   and 
Brutus  ;  and  even  with  respect  to  the  Tarquinian  family,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  similarity  of  their  name  to  that  of  the 
city  of  Tarquinii  was  not  the  origin  of  the  story  of  Demaratus 
and  the  Etruscan  origin.  (^^     The  circumstance  that  the  two 
king  Tarquins  were  both  named  Lucius,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  distinguish  them  by  the  epithets  of  Prisons  and  Superbu8,(^^') 
raises  a  presumption  that  the  names  were  reaL     Miiller  indeed 
regards  the  names  of  the  two  Tarquins  as  merely  representing 


(167)  Niebuhr,  indeed,  though  he  considen  the  reigns  of  the  last  five 
kings  as  mythico-historical,  yet  does  not  believe  their  names  to  be  ascer- 
tained. '  llie  names  of  the  kings  (he  says)  are  perfectly  fictitious  ;  no  man 
can  tell  how  long  the  Roman  kmgs  reifi^ed,  as  we  do  not  know  how  many 
there  were ;'  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  41.  '  Ancus  and  TuUus  seem  to  me  to  l>e 
historidal  personages ;  but  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  latter  was 
succeeded  by  the  former,  and  that  the  erents  assigned  to  their  reigna 
actually  occurred  in  them  ;'  ib.  p.  47.  '  For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness, 
I  shall  here  treat  of  Tarquinius  Friscus  and  Senrius  TuUius  as  if  they  were 
historical  personages,  their  names  representing  men  who,  though  not 
known  to  us,  really  existed,  and  in  fact  senring  the  same  purpose  as  x,  the 
symbol  of  an  unknown  magnitude  in  mathematics ;'  Lect.  rol.  i.  p.  09. 

(168)  See  Schwegler,  ib.  p.  677,  who  considers  the  origin  of  the  Tar* 
quins  from  Tarouinii  to  be  an  etymological  mythus.  On  me  other  hand, 
jifr.  Newman,  Kegal  Rome.  p.  117,  thinks  that  '  the  account  giren  by 
Liry  and  DIonysius  of  the  origin  of  the  elder  Tartjuin  is  simple,  natural, 
every  way  credible.* 

(169)  Dinn.  Hal.  ir.  41,  remarks  that  Tar(|iiin  the  elder  ^/ii&wjmc 
1^  rot  riuirip«ft  Kar^S/ifm  rd  hvitiiara.  Paul.  Diuc.  p.  22G  :  Priscus  Tarquiniua 
est  (lictus,  quia  prius  fuit  quam  Superbust  Tarqiiiniiu.  Schwegler,  p.  686, 
thinks  tliai  y^e  ought  to  render  this  api>ellatiuii  n<»t  *  Tarquin  the  elder,* 
but '  Tanpiin  the  ancient.'  The  question  di>eM  not  8eem  very  important, 
proTidt'd  It  it*  admitted  that  the  epithet  is  used  to  dintinguiah  him  from 
Tarquiiiiu:}  Superbus. 
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the  influence  exercised  by  the  Etruscan  city  of  Tarquinii  in 
Borne  at  the  periods  known  as  their  reigns.(^^^  On  the  other 
hand,  Schwegler  considers  their  reigns  to  have  been  a  period 
when  the  influence  of  Greek  ideas  and  literature  predominated 
at  Rome  -yQ''^)  and  he  conjectures  that  the  name  Tarquinivs 
may  be  equivalent  with  Tarpei/uSy  that  this  family  derived  their 
name  from  the  Tarpeian  hill,  and  that  they  were  so  denominated, 
in  oral  tradition,  as  being  the  '  Capitoline  dynasty.'(^^^) 

§  40  The  leading  feature  of  the  government  during'  this 
period  is  that  its  chief  was  a  king,  who  obtained  his  office  by  the 
election  of  the  people,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  consuls  and  other  high  magistrates  were 
appointed  after  the  abolition  of  royalty ;  but  that,,  wlien  once 
fully  elected,  he  retained  his  power  for  Ufa  In  the  mode  of 
succession,  the  Roman  differed  from  the  early  Greek  kings,  whose 
office  was  hereditary.(^'')  The  Alban  kings,  likewise,  to  whom 
the  Roman  kings  traced  their  origin,  are  described  as  succeeding 
by  inheritance  and  not  by  election.(^^^)  Romulus  is  represented 
by  Dionysius  to  have  deliberately  instituted  the  method  of  ap- 
pointing the  king  by  the  election  of  the  people  ;(}'^)  and  Cicero 
expressly  commends  the  sagacity  of  the  Romans,  in  making  their 


(170)  Etnuker,  vol.  i.  p.  119.  ]  There  are  accoants  (Bays  Dr.  Arnold) 
which  represent  all  the  last  three  kings  of  Rome,  Servius  Tullius  no  less 
than  the  tiro  Tarquins,  as  of  Etruscan  origin.  Without  attempting  to 
make  out  their  history  as  indiriduals,  it  is  probable  that  the  later  kmgs 
were  either  by  birth  or  long  intercourse  elosely  connected  with  £tmna« 
inasmuch  as  at  some  early  period  of  the  Roman  history  the  religion  and 
usages  of  the  Etruscans  gave  a  deep  and  lasting  colouring  to  those  of 
Rome ;'  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

(171)  Vol.  L  p.  679—84.  (17a)  lb.  p.  696,  note. 

(173)  wpAr^or  li  if^ay  iwi  ptirtSc  ^pa«<  warpucai  fia^tXttai ;  Thucyd.  i.  18. 
80  Aristoi.  Pol.  iii.  14.  dcGnes  the  Greek  heroic  royalties  as  ig^^^uU  n  ml 
warptot  yiy¥6fit¥€u  Kara  vijuov, 

(174)  Compare  Plut.  Rom.  27;  and  on  the  succession  from  father  to 
son,  al>«>%*e,  p.  369.  The  Lucanians  are  »aid  by  Strabo  to  hare  been 
govfriKsl  by  a  democratic  regimen  in  |>c:K't*:  but  in  war  the  ordinary 
r]<otor.<«  cri*ated  a  king;  ri.  2,  §3.  This  ul!ic«T  doubtleM  corresponded 
rlosil}  t4>  the  Roman  dictator.  The  Vt-ictitct'  are  described  by  Liry  as 
rnatiiii^  a  king  on  an  extraordinary  oc<*a:«i<»n  ;  r.  1.  Compare  Miiller, 
Ktru!«Ler.  rol.  i.  p.  366.  A  ditiator,  or  chcted  chief,  with  absolute 
iuiiHTiuiii,  was  called  by  the  Creels  oio^vfiv^njc.    See  Aristoi.  Pol.  iii.  14. 

( 1 73)  Dion.  Ilal.  iL  i,  6.    Compare  Ikxkcr,  ii.  1,  p.  294. 

11X2 
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king  elective,  instead  of  committing  the  error  of  Lycurgus,  accord- 
ing to  whose  institutions  the  kings  of  Sparta  succeeded  by  the 
title  of  inheritance.(^^^ 

Although  there  is  not  a  precise  agreement  as  to  the  legal 
forms  used  in  the  election  of  the  king,  the  following  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  necessary  stages  in  the  process,  according  to  the 
several  accounta  1  The  appointment  of  an  interrex,  who  con- 
venes the  popular  assembly,  and  puts  the  question  to  the  vote. 
2  Election  by  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  people  in  comitia 
curiata.  3  The  consent  of  the  Senate,  expressed  before  or  after, 
or  before  and  after,  the  vote  of  the  peopla  4  The  occurrence 
of  favourable  auspices.(^^  These  forms  are  represented  to  have 
been  used  by  the  first  five  kings.  Servius  acquired  the  throne 
by  fraud;  and  he  was  the  first  to  assume  the  regal  power 
without  election.(^^^)  though  he  attempted  to  cure  this  defect  in 
his  appointment  by  a  ^bsequent  vote  of  the  peopla  Tarquinius 
Superbus  set  aside  all  constitutional  forms,  and  obtained  the  su- 
preme power  by  force.  The  existence  of  the  interrex  under  the 
commonwealth — a  peculiar  institution  which  must  be  considered 


(176)  Quo  quidem  tempore  dotu8  ille  populus  vidit  taraen  id,  quod 
fugit  Xacedsinonium  Ly curium,  qui  regem  non  delieendum  duxlt  (si 
modo  hoc  in  Lycurgi  potestate  potuit  esse),  sed  habendum,  quali^cunque 
ia  foret,  qui  modo  esaet  Herculis  stirpe  generatua.  Noatri  ilh,  etiam  turn 
agreates,  viderunt  virtutem  et  Bapieotiam  regalem,  non  progeniem,  qusri 
oportere ;  De  Rep.  ii.  12. 

(177)  See  Dion.  HaL  iv.  80,  who  makea  a  decree  of  the  Senate  the  first 
atep.  Livy,  i.  17,  gives  the  formula  used  by  the  interrex,  in  addreeain^  the 
popular  assembl}',  in  the  foUowinf^  woitla :  '  Quod  bonum,  fauatum« 
felixque  sit,  Quirites,  regem  create;  itaPatribus  visum  eat.  Patres  deinde, 
ai  dignum  qui  secundus  ab  Komulo  uumeretur  crearitis,  auctores  fient.' 
According  to  this  formula,  the  Senate  first  authorize  the  election,  and  afler* 
wards  exercise  a  vetoupon  the  person  elected.     In  describmg  the  election 

'  auctorea 

creavit: 
l^arquinius,  he  merely 
aays :  Iiip:enti  consensu  populus  Romanus  regriare  jussit,  i.  35,  without 
meiitiouint^  the  confimiation  of  the  Senate.  Cict-ro  describes  three  stages : 
1  The  eU'otioii  by  the  people  in  comitia  curiata  :  2  The  confirmation  by 
the  Sount<*;  3  The  lex  curiata  de  imperio,  parsed  a(Yer  the  election: 
Rep.  ii.  !•).  17.  18,  20.  The  latter  seem:*  tol>c  con.^idcred  by  him  A  merely 
formal  pr«>ceeding. 

(178)  PrimuB  injussu  populi,  voluntnte  PAtruni  regnavit;  livj,  i*  41. 
Primus  iiiju.^supopuli  regnavisse  traditur;  Cic.  Rep.  ii.  21.  See  above, 
11.43. 
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as  a  relic  of  the  regal  period — proves  that  the  ancient  royalty 
must  have  been  elective ;  for  if  the  succession  had  been  hereditary, 
no  interregnum  would  have  occurred,  and  no  such  oflScer  would 
have  been  requisite.  Nevertheless,  we  find  throughout  the 
history  of  the  kings,  traces  of  the  admission  of  a  hereditary 
right  to  the  throne.  Romulus  is  chosen  king  because  he  is  of 
the  royal  family  of  Alba,  the  metropolis  of  Rome  ;(^7»)  Numa 
married  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Titus  Tatius,  the  colleague  of 
Romulus  in  the  royalty  ;(***)  Marcius,  who  married  Pompilia,  the 
daughter  of  Numa,  is  said  to  have  contested  the  kingdom  with 
Tullus  Hostilius,  and,  being  defeated  in  the  election,  to  have 
starved  himself  to  death.(^^^)  Ancus  Marcius  is  the  grandson  of 
Numa,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  murdered  Tullus  Hostilius  and 
his  sons,  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  succeeding  to  the 
throne.(^^  Tarquinius  Prisons  is  guardian  to  the  young  children 
of  Ancus,  and  he  obtains  his  election  by  sending  them  out  of  the 
way,  until  he  has  been  able  to  canvass  the  people  for  their 
votes.('^  Ultimately,  these  pretenders  succeed  in  putting  him 
to  death ;  though  they  fail  in  securing  the  throne.  (^^)  Servius 
is  the  son-in-law  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  obtains  the  crown  by 
the  assistance  of  Tanaquil,  his  queen ;  and  he  is  deposed  and 
murdered  by  the  son  of  the  previous  king,  who  is  moreover  his 
own  son-in-law.     That  the  ancient  writers  should  have  intro- 


(170)  Id  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  i,  the  people  are  detcribed  as  chooeing  Romulus 
rov  re  pa«iXciov  yivov^  fvtra  Kai  iptr^t,   8ee  aboTC,  p.  411. 

(iSo)  Plat.  Num.  3.    Above,  p.  453. 

(181)  Plut.  Num.  21.  See  above,  p.  453,  n.  141. 

(18a)  Above,  p.  461. 

(i8j)  Jam  filii  prope  puberem  vtaiem  erant:  eo  magb  Tarquinius 
inatare,  ut  quam  pnmum  comitia  regi  creando  fierent.  (^uibua  indictia, 
sub  t«mpus  pueros  venatum  ablegavit ;  Livj.  i.  35. 

(184)  Livy,  i.  40,  describes  the  sons  of  Ancus  as  deciding  to  kill  the 
kiii^  liiniscir,  because  if  they  killed  Servius «  liis  midow  would  marry  again, 
iiii<l  Tan|uin  would  be  able  to  leave  the  cruwn  to  his  new  son-in-law.  St'O 
iil>>%e,  p.  484,  n.  4k  In  ir.  3.  CanuleiuK  speaks  of  it  as  remarkable 
I  liat  L.  Tarquin,  a  stranger  from  Tiin|uinii,  vivij^  liberis  Anci  regem  factum. 
Jn  J)i«Nl.  X.  1,  Tarqumius  Supirbui^  repMsrLos  Senriua  with  having; 
deprived  him  of  the  throne,  %%Lic)i  i«aii  due  to  him  by  let'itimate 
FUi*r*fMton-  A  aimilar  taunt  Oi*ciin  in  l^ionysius,  abore,  p.  6ii6.  He- 
i>|KTtiiig  Serrius  and  the  sons  of  Tarquiuiu*  Wiseua,  see  p.  6u3,  n.  \H). 
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duoed  these  allusions  to  a  hereditary  succession  is  natural ;  for  tlie 
Boman  kingdom  appears  to  be  the  only  instance  in  antiquity  of  a 
series  of  elective  kings.(^®*) 

Again  :  although  so  much  regard  is  shown  to  hereditary  de- 
scent in  the  succession  to  the  throne^  yet  the  choice  of  the 
people  falls  more  than  once  upon  a  foreigner — a  circumatance 
for  which  no  adequate  explanation  can  be  given.  Thus  Numa 
is  fetched  from  the  Sabine  to¥ni  of  Cures,  while  the  two  Tarquins 
and  Servius  are  of  Etruscan  birth.(^^ 

It  is  expressly  stated  that  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Boman  king  were  very  limited,  and  that  no  measure  of  legislation, 
no  decision  of  war  or  peace,  and  •  not  even  any  important  ad- 
ministrative or  judicial  act,  could  take  place  without  the  conaent 
of  the  Senate  and  peopla(^^^  The  constitution  of  Serviua,  with 
its  elaborate  system  of  voting,  implies  a  complete  development 
of  the  popular  power ;  and  the  system  which  it  superseded  is 
described  as  having  been  still  more  democratia  Yet  the  history 
is  exclusively  concerned  with  the  king's  exploits :  not  even  in 
the  annals  of  an  oriental  state  could  he  occupy  a  more  exclusive 
attention  :  there  is  no  independent  action  in  the  Senate  or  the 
people ;  the  Romans  are  mere  undistinguished  units,  mere  pas- 
sive and  unnamed  instnunents  in  the  king's  hand&(^^)     If  the 


(i8^)  Mai,  on  Cic.  Eep.  ii.  17,  says :  '  Profecto,  etsi  Eomani  reges 
Bofirafiis  le^ebantur,  DihilominuB  pleriuDque  rationem  oognaiiooia  in  um 
creanaii  habitam  ease  vidcmua.' 

(i86)  See  Ury,  i.  34;  ir.  8. 

(187)  Writers  difler  as  to  the  time  wheo  the  restrictions  on  the  royal 
prerogative  were  introduced.  Liry  and  Dionvsius  conceive  tUcm  to  have 
exist^  from  the  beginning.  Tacitus,  on  the  otner  hand,  says  that  Romulus 
was  an  arbitrary  king,  and  that  the  first  limits  on  the  re^al  omnipotence 
were  imposed  by  Servius,  Ann.  iii.  24.  Pomponius,  in  the  passage  in  Uie 
Digest,  1.  2,  takes  a  similar  view:  Initio  ciritatis  nostr»  populus  sine  lef^e 
certa,  sine  jure  oerto  primum  agere  instituit,  omniaque  mann  a  regibus 
gubemabantur  ;  §  1.  Quod  ad  ms^MStratus  attinet,  initio  civitatis  nujus 
constat  reges  omnem  potestatem  habuisAc  ;  §  14. 

(18S)  'Not  a  single  Boman  (say^  Xiol>uhr)  is  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  logcndii  of  Tullus  and  the  tlirce  foilou  iu^'  kings ;'  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  2.'S4. 
Kven  iHcero  makes  a  similar  remark.  vkUo  had  access  to  the  earliest 
acicounts  of  the  regal  period,  now  no  longer  extant.  In  the  Dialof^e  of 
the  Kepublic,  Lvlius  is  described  as  expreti^mg  his  surprise  at  the  obecuritj 
of  the  early  B^^mn"  history— for  that  the  name  of  tie  father  of  Ancus 
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first  six  kings  had  been  as  absolute  and  uncontrolled  despots  as 
the  last  Tarquin,  they  could  not^  to  all  appearance,  have  enjoyed 
a  more  ample  authority.  They  make  laws,  they  wage  wars,  they 
govern  the  state,  without  the  smallest  sign  of  opposition,  or  of  a 
conflicting  will,  or  of  a  dissentient  voice,  from  a  single  citizen. 
If  the  constitution  had  been  as  it  is  described  to  us,  such  a  state 
of  things  could  not  have  occurred.  Powers,  such  as  those  which 
are  attributed  to  the  Senate  and  people  under  the  kings^  never 
slumber;  if  we  had  an  authentic  history  of  the  period,  and 
the  form  of  government  had  been  such  as  is  represented,  some 
traces  of  the  active  exercise,  as  well  as  of  the  legal  existence,  of 
these  powers  would  infallibly  be  visibla 

The  shutting  of  the  palace  by  Tanaquil  after  the  murder  of 
Tarquinius  Prisons  is  an  event  sufficiently  probable,  if  we  suppose 
the  government  to  be  de8poti&(^^  But  it  is  an  incident  un- 
suited  to  an  elective  kingdom ;  nor  is  there  any  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  means  by  which  Tarquinius  Superbus  con- 
verts a  limited  royalty  into  a  despotism.  For  such  a  change, 
something  more  is  necessary  than  the  mere  will  of  the  ruler. 

The  legal  powers  of  the  crown  were  limited,(^^  and  all  the 
kings  up  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  kept  within  the  prescribed 
bounds ;  the  character  and  operation  of  the  government  during 
the  royal  period  was  therefore  popular ;  and  the  people  are  not 
described  as  submitting  unwillingly  to  the  established  rule,  or  as 
desiring  a  changa  Servius,  in  particular,  is  represented  as  a  po- 
pular king,  who  offered  to  resign  the  insignia  of  his  office  into  the 
hands  of  the  community ;  and  who  meditated  the  abolition  of  the 


llaroiufl  ia  not  recorded :  Scipio  then  antwert ;  *  lu  est ;  ted  temponim 
illorum  tantuin  fere  retfuiu  ilJu»traU  sunt  Duniini ;'  ii.  18.  ThiM  psMSge  is 
nrferred  to  by  Sen.  £put.  108.  §  30.   8re  aboTe,  p.  485.  n.  181. 

(189)  Thus  the  death  of  PLilip  V.  of  Macvdon  was  conceded  by 
Calligeuea  the  pin'sician.  uutil  ]Vni«*u:«  11  as  rvady  to  seise  the  jiower; 
J.iTy,  xl.  66-7.  The  death  of  rioiciuv  Pliilopator  wai  in  like  niauDi-r 
c«*Dcealed  for  a  considerable  time  l*y  liin  ]>n>lligat€  faTouritet;  Justin,  \\x.  2. 
Livia  concealed  the  death  of  Au^ui$tiif>.  in  order  to^ive  Tiberiua  tinte  to 
arrive :  Tac.  Ann.  i.  6 ;  Dio  C'a»s.  1\  1.  31 .  Similar  inodents  have  occum-d 
iii  Oriental  palaces. 

(15^)  Sallust,  Cat.  6,  savs  of  the  lioman  kings:  'Inperium  legitiuium, 
nomen  imperii  ngium  habeUani.' 
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kingly  office,  and  the  substitution  of  annual  magistrates ;  whence 
he  became  the  idol  of  plebeians  in  later  timesL    In   the  debate 
about  the  negotiation  with  the  plebeians  on  the  First  Secession, 
in  Dionysius,  the  consuls  say  that  from  the  foundation  of  the  ci^, 
the  Senate  had  the  chief  power  in  everjrthing,  except  the  election 
of  magistrates,  the  making  of  laws,  and  questions  of  peace  and 
war ;  in  all  of  which  the  people  by  its  votes  was  supreme(^'^) 
This  statement  implies  that  the  power  of  the  Senate  and  people 
had  been  the  same,  in  those  respects,  before  and  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings.     At  a  somewhat  later  date,  Minucius,  one  of 
the  consuls,  is  represented  as  saying  that  the  Senate,  even  under 
the  kings,  had  always  had  the  initiative  with  respect  to  bringing 
measures  before  the  popular  a8sembly.(^'^     Coriolanus  is  intro- 
duced as  declaring  that  the  original  government  of  Rome  was 
mixed  of  royalty  and  aristocracy,  which  remained  until  Tarquin 
converted  it  into  a  despotism.(^^)     C.  Claudius  is  represented  as 
saying,   soon   after  the  fall  of  the  Decemvirs,  that  the  kings 
had     never    encroached   upon  the  rights  of   the  Senate.  (^^) 
We    are    moreover    expressly    told   that  the   power    of    tlie 
dictator  was  greater   than    that   of  the   king&(^**)       Brutus^ 
in  deliberating  with  Lucretius  and  CoUatinus  on  the  measures 
to  be   adopted,  says  that  when   they  have  expelled   Tarquin, 
they  will  consider  what  is   the   best  form  of  government;  if 
indeed  any  form  is  better  than  that  which  Romulus  and  Numa 
and  the  other  kings  have  handed  do¥m  to  them,  and  under  which 
Borne  had  been  great  and  prosperous^  and  acquired  extensive 
power.(^^      Livy  expressly  remarks  that  the  deed  of  Brutus 
would  have  been  premature,  if  it  had  been  committed  in  one  of 
the  former  reigns ;  and  that  the  state  would  have  derived  no 
benefit  from  the  abolition  of  royalty  if  it  had  taken  place  in  the 
time  of  any  of  the  other  kings.(^^)      The  reign  of  Tarquinius 

(191)  Dion.  Hal.  ri.  66.  (192)  lb.  vii.  38.            0?3)  ^*  ^iii-  S- 

(194)  Ne  reget  quidcm  majcstateni  summi  ordmia  imminuisfto ; 
L.Wy,  iii.  63. 

(195)  Dion.  Hal.  v.  71.  (i5j6)  lb.  iv.  73. 

(197)  Neque  ambigitur  quin  Brutua  idem,  qui  tantum  gIorifc»  Siiporbo 
cxaito  rcge,  memit,  pcitsimo  publico  id  facturua  fuent,  ai  libcrtaiia 
iuiumtune  cupidine  priorum  aiicui  roi^uiu  extoraiaaet;  ii.  1. 
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Superbus  is  said  to  have  lasted  only  twenty-five  years,  out  of  the 
244  years  assigned  as  the  duration  of  the  regal  period  ;  and  yet 
the  change  from  the  royal  to  the  consular  government  is  de- 
scribed to  have  been  as  important  in  its  consequences  as  if  the 
Romans  had  never  before  enjoyed  liberty,  and  as  if  they  had 
relieved  themselves  from  a  long  continued  line  of  hereditary 
despot&(^*^  The  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  and  the  abolition  of  his 
usurped  power,  would  naturally  confer  a  great  benefit  on  the 
generation  who  smarted  under  his  rule ;  but  the  alteration  of  the 
form  of  government,  as  it  is  described  to  us,  has  no  greater  extent 
than  this :  that  the  popular  rights  suppressed  by  him  were  re- 
stored, and  that  the  powers  of  the  king  elected  for  life  were  divided 
between  two  consuls  annually  elected.(^^  Hence  it  has  Ueen  not 
unreasonably  conjectured  that  the  previous  kings  had,  like  Tarquin, 
exercised  their  power  in  a  tyrannical  manner.(^  Such  a  suspi- 
cion however  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  account  which  comes 
to  us  as  the  history  of  the  first  six  reigna 

In  many  of  the  Greek  states^  when  the  political  powers  of  the 
ancient  heroic  king  were  gradually  stripped  from  him,  the  royal 
office  remained,  but  with  no  other  functions  than  those  of  making 


(198)  Nam  quum  a  primo  urbis  orta,  rcgiis  institutia  partim  etiam 
legibui,  auspicia,  cvrimonue,  comitia,  provocationes,  pat  nun  consUium, 
•quitum  peditumque  detcriptio,  tcta  ret  militaris,  divioitu*  enet  conaiituta ; 
turn  progreasio  admirabilia  iocredibiliique  curtut  ad  omncm  cxoelleDtiam 
factufl  eat,  dominatu  regio  republic^  liberat& ;  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  ir.  1.  Sod 
civitaa  incredibile  memoratu  eat,  adepti  hbertato,  auantmn  breri  crererat : 
taDta  cupido  clori«  iDceaterat ;  SaUiut,  Cat.  7.  Hieae  paaaagea  may  be 
oompared  witn  the  remarka  of  llerodotua,  upoo  the  sudden  spring  in 
national  power  and  energy  which  the  AtLeniant  made  when  they  were 
reliered  mm  the  despotic  rule  of  the  Pisistratidv,  and  began  to  be  goremed 
by  equal  laws;  t.  78.  An  attempt  to  explain  the  riems  of  the  Komana 
reapecting  the  acquisition  of  liberty  by  the  exjmlsion  of  the  kings*  is  made 
by  Mcker,  ii.  1,  p.  S6<5. 

(109)  Libertatis  autom  origiacm  inde  magis  quia  annuum  impcrium 
eonsulare  factum  eat,  qiiani  quod  dcminutum  quidquam  sit  ex  rr^ 
potestate.  numeres;  Livy.  ii.  1.  Quippe  ex  perpetuo  annuuni  ]>Iacuit, 
ex  aingulari  duplex*  ne  |>otc*i>ta!i  solituaine  rel  mor&  eorruni])«ntur ; 
Iflorua,  i.  9. 

(300^  8ed  Romani  qnantii  innla  per  ducentoa  quadraginta  et  tre^  annos 
eontinua  ilia  return  doiinnat  it 'rit*  ]>crtijlerint,  non  solum  uniui*  rc^i8i*xj>til>io, 
renim  etiam  ejumtio  n*gii  tiounois  i*t  potestatis  ostendit.  >ani  pi  iiniui« 
tantum  superbia  fiiiiiJH't  in  t*ul|  A.  ipfium  solum  oportuinsct  cxpi-lli.  homitil 
regift  dignjtattf  uR'liuribus ;  C»r"s.u»,  Hist.  ii.  4.    bet*  nU^vv,  \».  43^K  n.  hO. 
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certain  sacrifices,  or  performing  certain  religious  rites,  on  behalf  of 
the  state.(^^)  Thus  the  Eing-archon  of  Athens  was  a  relic  of  this 
nature ;  and  the  descendants  of  Androclus,  the  founder  of  Ephe- 
sus,  bore  in  after  times  the  title  of  kings,  were  honoured  with 
certain  royal  insignia^  and  administered  the  rites  of  Ceres  of 
Eleusia(^^  A  similar  officer,  entitled  the  King  of  the  Sacrifices 
(Rex  Sacrificulus),  existed  at  Home ;  his  functions  were  purely 
religious,  and  he  was  entirely  devoid  of  political  power  or  im- 
portance. His  office  is  stated  to  have  been  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  existence  of  any  regret  for  the 
king&(^  Such  a  feeling  is  conceivable,  if  the  regal  power 
is  gradually  extinguished  by  easy  steps,  and  voluntary  concessiona 
But  where  a  royal  &mily  is  expeUed  by  a  forcible  revolution, 
and  the  form  of  government  is  changed,  under  the  influence 
of  active  resentment,  and  a  sense  of  recent  oppression,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  creation  of  such  an  office.(^^)  The 
Athenians  would  not  have  wished  to  establish  any  such  memorial 
of  the  rule  of  the  Pisistratidae,  or  the  Syracusans  of  that  of  the 
DionysiL  It  has  indeed  been  conjectured  by  Miebuhr,  on  other 
grounds,  that  the  change  from  the  royal  to -the  consular  form  of 
government  was  made  gradually,  and  by  a  mutual  compro- 
mise.(^^)  But  no  such  hypothesis  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
accounts  which  we  have  received  as  the  history  of  the  period. 
The  forcible  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  institution  of  the  consular  government :  and  although 


(aoi)  See  above,  p.  105.  (202)  Strabo,  xiv.  1,  §  3. 

(303)  Quia  qiMrdam  sacra  jmblica  per  ipeoe  regee  factitata  erant,  ne 
ubiubi  reginn  desideriam  eitet,  regein  tacrificuluin  creant ;  livy,  ii.  2. 
iwui^  ii  iroXA«^y  mat  fityaXtn^  ayoBwv  airtot  ytvofttvoi  roig  vocvoic  wpay/iaviw 
t^oKay  01  fiaotXuCt  fvXarrur  ro^vofta  r^c  <^PXW»  oeovtty  ly  ir^Xic  iiaftirv  yp^^ttov, 
povXofuyoi,  Tovgit(Htfdyrac  ri  xai  ointrouavrtt^  luXiveav,  SiC,;  Dion.  lial.  T.  1; 
cf.  iv.  74.  See  alto  I*lut.  Quwst.  Koin.  63,  ^Lo  coniparea  the  Greek  and 
Homan  practices. 

(204)  M.  Horatius  Barbatus,  in  hia  speech  at  the  time  of  the  doccniTirs, 
in  Liyy,  iii.  39,  explains  tho  institution  of  the  King  of  tho  Sacrifu-cs,  by 
saying  that  the  people,  tliou^h  indignant  against  Tarquin,  wert*  not  iKeary 
of  the  name  of  Jciiiji!:  '2\vc  noininia  hominea  tum  pertitaum  case;  quippe 
quo  Jovem  appellairl  tan  sit,  tjuoKomulum  conditorem  urbia,  dciiiccpaque 
reges  appellatoe,  quod  aacriii  etiam,  ut  aolemne,  reteutiun  sit.' 

(205)  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  518,  538. 
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a  different  course  of  events  may  appear  to  us  more  probable,  we 
are  not  at  liberty,  without  some  positive  evidence,  to  assume 
it  to  have  really  happened.  Miiller  indeed  supposes  that  the 
reigns  of  the  two  Tarquins  represent,  in  symbolical  language, 
the  political  ascendancy  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Tarquinii  over 
Rome ;  and  that  this  ascendancy  is  for  a  time  interrupted  by  the 
invasion  of  Servius,  or  Mastama,  an  Etruscan  general  from  Vol- 
sinii,  who  is  unfriendly  to  the  influence  of  Tarquinii,  and 
introduces  different  principles  of  government  In  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome  he  sees  only  the  overthrow  of  the 
predominance  of  Tarquinii,  which  was  probably  effected  by  the 
arms  of  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium.(**)  But  conjectures  which 
depart  thus  widely  from  the  traditionary  accounts  are  not  ad- 
missible :  if  the  narrative  handed  down  to  us  is  not  worthy  of 
belief,  it  must  be  rejected  ;  but  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  recon- 
struct a  history  upon  hypotheses,  all  fixed  standard  of  credibility 
is  wanting,  and  we  shall  have  as  many  different  versions  of  the 
events  as  there  are  successive  historiana 

The  detailed  history  of  the  Roman  kings  represents  them  as 
elective,  with  limited  and  not  with  arbitrary  powers,  and  as  the 
heads  of  a  constitution  in  which  the  Senate  and  people  each  bear 
an  important  part  Nevertheless  we  meet  at  other  times  with 
statements  founded  on  a  different  view  of  the  Roman  royalty. 
Thus  Appius  alludes  to  the  plebeians  having  been  relieved  from 
the  taxes  which  they  formerly  paid  to  the  kings,  and  irom  the 
bodily  punishments  which  were  inflicted  upon  them,  if  they  did 
not  speedily  obey  the  orders  given  thenL(*'^  We  are  likewise 
told,  in  reference  to  the  deoemviral  legislation,  that  the  kings 

(ao6)  Etnukcr,  toI.  i.  p.  117—123,  203.  380-8.  Strabo,  instead  of 
GonceiTing  Koine  as  subjoi't  to  Etroria  under  the  Taruuina,  speaka  of 
Tarquiaiua  Supcrbus  as  having  embellished  Etruriaout  ofKotnitn  resources. 

imuovaymv  Tm¥  wv¥aKv\oi'^*iioafTi^¥  mttil9%¥,  ^  Ik  r«ic  i*  T^^  !*••'/«  ft  ^^^ff^C  » 
T.  2,  ^2.  Tarc|uiiiiiis  rriM;iiii  is  described  hj  Dionysius  a^  «itfu*ating  the 
Etruseans,  ami  receiving'  their  homage;  iii.  67— <i2.  Lirv  nays  that 
Tarquiaiua  Su|jerbiui  renewed  the  treaty  with  the  Ktniii«*aiis;  i.  65. 
Muuer's  hy|H>the.<4i:«  re>|>«ctuig  the  Taiqumian  rule  at  lioiuo  is  rejected 
by  Schwegler,  vol.  i.  j».  079.^ 

(307)  Dioa.IIal.Ti.  21. 
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used  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  jurisdiction  without  written 
laws:^^  and,  again,  that  their  power  was  irre8ponsible.(**) 
The  accounts  moreover  of  the  influence  by  which  Tarquin  was  put 
down  do  not  quite  harmonize :  thus  at  one  time  we  are  told  that 
he  was  expelled  by  the  heads  of  the  aristocracy,  (^^^  at  another,  that 
the  people  assisted  the  patricians  in  effecting  his  expulsion.(^^) 

If  we  abstain  from  arbitrary  hypothesis,  and  adhere  to  the 
history  which  we  have  received  from  antiquity,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  clear  and  consistent  idea  of  the  government  of  Rome 
during  the  r^;al  period  should  be  formed.  All  the  events  have 
a  legendary  character,  and  there  is  no  firm  footing  for  the  his- 
torical inquirer.  The  narrative  does  not  bear  the  marks  of 
having  been  founded  on  the  records  of  observations  made  by  eye 
and  ear-witnesses,  who  were  present  at  the  successive  events. 
Such  a  narrative,  though  derived  from  the  reports  of  various  and 
unconnected  persons,  must,  if  it  be  properly  constructed,  be  in- 
telligible and  coherent ;  because  the  events  which  it  records 
have  a  real  internal  unity,  and  are  connected  by  a  continuous 
thread  of  causation.  The  narrative  which  is  presented  to  us 
seems  rather  to  have  been  formed  out  of  insulated  legends — and 
other  records  of  traditionary  stories — containing  an  uncertain 
and  indeterminable  amount  of  real  fact»  and  intended,  in  many 
instances,  to  explain  the  names  of  persons,  places^  and  public 
monuments^  and  the  existence  of  laws  and  usages,  dvil  and 
religious. 

The  constitutional  accounts  of  the  regal  period  are  peculiarly 
confused  and  contradictory  ;  not  only  are  the  descriptions  of  the 
constitution  inconsistent  with  the  accounts  of  the  acts  of  the  suc- 
cessive kings,  but  the  general  characteristics  attributed  to  the 


(20S)  Dion.  Hal.  x.  1. 

(309)  lb.  zi.  41,  tlic  ri*f;al  office  is  described  as  an  oiofirciA'yor  npxv- 
Tacitus,  Ann.  iii.  26.  coiii<i«ieni  the  powers  of  the  Boman  kiii^8  to  bare 
been  unlimited  until  tlu*  reign  of  Senrius.  Qui  [ooniiuJcs]  taiii(*D  no  per 
omnia  regiam  poti^Htatoni  silii  vindicarent,  lege  latA  factuin  e>t  ut  ab  cis 
proToratio  es8i*t ;  J'onii'oiiius.  §  16.  This  impues  that  thiTi'  va^  no  appeal 
from  the  kiiipt.    Set*  aiH>v«',  n.  187. 

(310)  Dion.  Hal.  viii.  5,  in  the  speech  of  Coriolanus. 
(211)  Dion.  Hal.  v.  03;  vii.  41;  x.  38. 
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government  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  oral  traditions  of  the  Roman  constitution  were 
more  faithful  and  trustworthy  than  the  oral  traditions  of  parti- 
cular events  and  exploits. (^^^  It  seems,  however,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  traditions  of  the  constitution  were  indistinct  and  inac- 
curate ;  whereas,  individual  acts  of  generosity,  courage,  and 
patriotism,  or  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  were  more  likely  to  live 
in  the  popular  memory.(^") 

The  predominant  belief  of  the  Romans  concerning  their 
regal  government  was,  that  the  power  of  the  kings  was  limited 
by  constitutional  checks ;  that  the  chief  institutions  of  the  Re- 
public, namely,  the  Senate  and  the  Popular  Assembly,  existed  in 
combination  with  the  royalty,  and  were  only  suspended  by  the 
lawless  despotism  of  the  second  Tarquin.  Occasionally  however 
we  meet  with  the  idea  that  the  kings  were  absolute  ;  the  later 
notion  of  a  king — ^that  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  t^e  con- 
spirators who  murdered  Caesar — was  sometimes  transferred  to  the 
old  royalty.  The  Roman  kingdom  therefore  was  alternately  con- 
ceived as  democratic  and  despotic. 

The  former  is  the  view  taken  by  Dionysiua  He  represents 
Romulus  as  dividing  the  entire  free  community,  consisting  of 
patricians  and  plebeians,  into  thirty  curite,  and  he  states  that 
each  citizen  had  an  equal  vote  within  his  curia.  He  further  de- 
scribes the  people,  in  comitia  curiata,  as  empowered  to  elect 
magistrates,  make  laws,  and  decide  concerning  peace  and  war, 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  king,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  (^^^)       Servius,  according  to  Diooysius,    tempered   the 


(213)  Seo  Rubiao  and  Niebuhr  cited  above,  p.  113—6.  Schvregler, 
vol.  i.  p.  41,  67. 

fa  13)  Dr.  Arnold  tayi  of  the  latter  part  of  the  regal  period,  that, 
'  altnottgh  tome  riuil  flcmonta  exist,  ^ et  tiie  genera]  picture  before  us  ia  a 
mere  fantasr  ;'  lli.«t.  of  Itonie,  vol.  1.  p.  49.  In  p.  4S  he  n*markii :  *  The 
•toriea  of  tue  tt^o  Tanpiinii  and  of  Derrias  TaUitm  nn*  !«o  much  more 
diaappointing  than  tb<i0o  of  the  earlier  kings,  inaumtich  as  they  teem 
at  first  to  weiir  a  m«»ro  libtorical  character,  and  as  thev  n^ally  rontain  much 
that  is  undoubtedly  tru«*,  but  yet,  when  examinctl,  tficy  :ir«f  found  not  to 
be  history,  nor  can  any  cue  attach  what  is  real  in  them  10  any  of  the  real 
persons  by  m  born  it  ik  sj*  cfl(*cted ;'  p.  48. 

(214)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  14 ;  iv.  20. 
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democratic  purity  of  this  constitution  by  his  system  of  centuries^ 
in  which  the  votes  were  so  arranged  that  the  wealthy  few  prepon- 
derated over  the  poor  many,  and  he  thus  infused  into  the  govern- 
ment an  aristocratic  element  which  did  not  before  exist(^^^) 

A  view  of  the  primitive  Roman  constitution  has  however 
been  propounded  by  Niebuhr,  and  adopted  by  most  of  his  suc- 
cessors, which  makes  it  neither  democratic  nor  despotic,  and  thus 
enters  upon  an  entirely  new  and  hypothetical  ground.  This 
view  is,  that  the  curi®  consisted  exclusively  of  patricians ;  that 
they  constituted  the  original  popuLus  or  sovereign  community, 
and  that  the  plebeian  body  stood  without  both  the  curiae  and  the 
populus.^^^  According  to  this  hypothesis,  therefore,  the  original 
Boman  constitution  was  a  close  oligarchy,  presided  over  by  a  king^ 

The  curiae  and  comitia  curiata  were  among  the  institutions 
which  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic  had  become  antiquated  ; 
which  had  lost  their  original  substance  and  practical  efficacy,  and 
had  become  forms,  with  merely  a  religious  signification.  Hence 
there  was  nothing  in  their  existing  state  which  explained  their 
original  character.  The  only  express  testimony  which  we  have 
in  relation  to  their  primitive  constitution,  that  of  Dionysius,  re- 
presents them  as  democratic,  not  as  aristocratic  bodies;  the 
same  historian  describes  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  as  having  been 
originaUy  elected  in  oomitia  curiata,  a  statement  which  is  con- 
firmed by  Cicero.C^') 

The  arguments  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  prove  that  the  curiae 
were  aristocratic  bodies,  and  consisted  exclusively  of  patricians, 
are  all  indirect  and  conjectural  ;(^'^)  no  trace  of  any  such  idea 


(a  1 5)  lb.  ir.  20.  Compare  Schwegler,  vol.  i.  p.  621;  Niebohr.  Hiit. 
Tol,  ii.  p.  222.    Above,  p.  497. 

(216)  See  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  324—7  ;  Becker,  ii.  1,  p.  130,  372;  Scbwe- 
gler,  vol.  i.  p.  622— 8 ;  Arnold,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  28.  Tkifl  view  it  likeiriBe 
adopted  bv  Mr.  Newmnn.  in  his  Smat  on  the  Comitia  Curiata  in  the 
Claasical  Museum,  vol.  vi.  n.  99.  This  £ssav  contains  an  excellent  appre- 
ciation of  KiebuUr's  nictliod  of  dealing  mith  nistorical  evidciuo. 

(317)  See  Dion.  IFal.  vi.  89.  ix.  41 ;  Cic.  pro  Com.  ii. ;  bdow.  ch.  xii. 
§  32.  Compare  ikekor,  ii.  2,  p.  254,  who  rejects  this  f^tatemcnt  as 
erroneous. 


great 


(218J  See  Sthvcu'l.T,  ib.  p.  622 — 8,  where  they  are  summed  up  with 
at  clearocfs.    TLo  u<>o-exu)tenoe  of  the  right  of  marriugo  bctm-een 
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is  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  writer,  or  even  in  any  modern 
writer  prior  to  Niebuhr.(*^*)  It  is  indeed  highly  improbable 
that  the  constitution  of  Rome,  in  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ,  was  democratic  ;  but  if  we  reject  the  positive  testimonies 
respecting  those  early  time^  we  must  be  contented  to  remain  in 
ignorance  concerning  them,  and  not  attempt  to  supply  the  void 
by  arbitrary  conjectures  and  hypothetical  constructions  of  our 
own. 

§  41  Independently  of  the  political  and  military  history  of 
the  kings,  there  is  also  connected  with  the  regal  period  a  topo- 
graphical history  of  the  city  of  Roma  The  process  by  which 
the  famous  seven  hills  were  successively  aggregated  into  one  city 
is  described  as  having  been  accomplished  during  the  first  five 
reigns.  The  foundation  of  Romulus  is  related  to  have  been  on 
the  Palatine  hill  ;(^  and  the  boundaries  of  the  pomosrium  of 


patricians  and  plebeiana ,  which  Schwegler  otea  at  a  proof  that  both  were 
not  in  the  original  curis,  has  no  bearing  on  tUia  question ;  as  the  prohibition 
is  stated  to  hare  been  introduced  by  the  twelve  tables :  see  beloir,  ch.  xiL 
§  56.  The  identity  of  the  auctoriia*  pat  mm  with  the  lex  cur  lata  <U  imperio, 
which  is  the  main  support  of  this  hypothesis,  is  itself  a  hypothesis,  and  is 
not  prored  by  the  argument  of  Becker,  ii.  1,  p.  314 — ^26.  The  celebrated 
passage  of  Cicero,  De  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  II,  shows  that  the  lex  curiata  de  imperio 
was  originalljr  the  subject  ofa  i)opular  Tote,  and  that  it  was  difierent  from 
the  confirmation  either  of  the  oenate  or  the  patricians.  See  Marquardt, 
Handbuch,  iii.  3,  p.  186.  The  lex  curiata  de  imperio  waa  proposed  to  tiie 
oomilia  curiata,  according  to  the  regular  practice,  in  306  B.C. ;  Liry,  ix. 
38.  Camillus  is  descried  by  Liyy  as  having  been  recalled  from  exile  by 
the  comitia  curiata,  and  appointed  dictator  jussu  populi ;  v.  46.  The  latter 
was  irregular.  Camillus  afterwards  describes  the  comitia  curiata  as  relating 
to  military  aflfairs :  '  Comitia  curiata,  qu«  rem  milifarem  continent  ;*  r.  62. 
Appius  Claudius,  in  his  speech  at  the  time  of  the  Licinian  rogations, 
speaks  of  the  Senate  as  confirming  the  act  of  the  comitia  curiata :  *  nee 
centuriatis  nee  curiatia  comitiis  patres  auctorea  fiant,'  ir.  41.  The  latter 
passage  is  a  clear  proof  that  Liry  oonceired  the  '  auotoritai  patrum'  to  be 
oistinct  from  an  act  of  the  oomitia  curiata. 


(219)  It  in  possible  that  the  wotA  populut  mar  haTe  originaUj  tij, 

the  patricians  without  the  plebeians :  it  oertainiy  seems  u>  require  this 
sense  in  the  oracle  in  Liry,  xxv.  12 :  Prvior  is  qui  jus  populo  plebiam€ 
dabit  summum.  See  Newman,  ib.  p.  114.  But  it  ia  equully  certain  tuat 
populuM  in  Liry  and  tlie  other  Roman  historiana,  and  di/^or  in  Dionyaiua, 
IS  used  by  th(*iii  in  the  receired  acceptation  of  those  word»  ;  and  we  are 
not  entitlc<l  to  nii!«iiin>*  that  they  did  not  understand  their  own  language* 
or  that  of  tilt*  historians  whose  writings  they  us4*d.  S«*e  Det-kiT,  ii.  1, 
p.  l:U).  34)0 ;  St  hu  r^I«T.  rol.  i.  p.  620.  The  meaning  atli.xed  by  Niebuhr 
topoputms  is  rejected  by  Kubino,  ib.  p.  260. 

{220)  Comp^m*  ^cKmegler*  toL  L  p.  726^30.     The  Palatine  was  Um 
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Komulus  round  its  base,  were  shown  in  the  time  of  Tacitu&(^^) 
The  Palatine,  the  Aventine,  and  the  Capitoline  hills  are  also 
described  as  having  been  fortified  in  the  same  reign ;  and  when 
the  joint  kingdom  of  Romulus  and  Tatius  was  formed,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  former  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  Palatine  and 
the  Cselian,  those  of  Tatius  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal  hill&(^ 
It  is  nevertheless  stated  that  Numa  first  added  the  Quirinal  hill 
to  the  city,  and  fortified  it(^^)  The  accounts  respecting  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Cselian  hill  are  likewise  divergent ;  for  the 
arrival  of  Cseles,  who  is  supposed  to  have  given  his  name  to  the 
hill,  is  placed  under  different  reigns.^*)  Livy  and  Eutropius 
state  that  the  Caelian  was  added  by  Tullus,(^^)  while  Cicero  and 
Strabo  affirm  that  both  the  Caelian  and  Aventine  were  added 
by  Ancus  ;(^  as  to  the  latter  hill,  agreeing  with  Dionysiua^^ 
The  Viminal  and  Esquiline  hills  are  reported  to  have  been  an- 
nexed by  Servius,  which  completes  the  number  of  seven  :  some 
Mrriters  however  include  the  Quirinal  among  the  additions  of 


station  of  Bomnlus  when  he  took  the  angurj  of  the  eitv,  the  Aventine  of 
Remus.  Livy,  i.  6;  Dion.  Hal.  L  86.  As  to  the  nUtine  being  the 
original  settlement,  see  the  passages  in  Becker,  vol.  i.  p.  93 ;  Schwegler, 
p.  442.    Compare  Ovid  : 

Hie  locus  est  Vests,  qp\  Pallada  senrat  et  ignem, 

Hie  fuit  antiqui  regia  parva  Nunup. 
Inde  petens  dextram.  Porta  est.  ait,  ista  Palatt ; 

Hie  Stator,  hoc  primum  condita  Boma  looo  est. 

Trist  lii.  1,  29—32. 

Bomnlus  Martis  filius,  ultus  injurias  avi,  Bomam  urbem  Parilibus  in 
Palatio  condidit ;  Veil.  i.  8.    See  above,  p.  386,  390. 

(23 1 )  Ann.  zii.  24.    Compare  Gell.  xiii.  14. 

(322)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  36^-60.  According  to  Strabo  r.  3,  §  7,  the  Capt- 
toline,  Palatine,  and  Quirinal  were  the  three  hills  fortified  in  the  reign  of 
Bomulus.  A'arro  stated  that  the  Aventine  was  assigned  bj  Bomulua  to 
the  Sabines ;  Serv.  ^n.  rii.  657. 

(333)  lb.  62. 

(334)  Livy,  i.  30.  Dionysius,  iii.  1,  apparently  forgetting  his  former 
acconnt,  also  sayi*  thnt  Tullus  included  the  Cslian.  Couipan'  Schwegler» 
p.  674,  n.  2.     Ab«>vo,  p.  6f>8. 

(335)  Livy,  i.  3<);  Eutrop.  i.  4.  Victor  de  Vir.  lU.  4,  makes  the  same 
statement. 

(226)  Cic.  do  Ki'p.  ii.  18  ;  Strab.  ubi  sup. 

(227)  l>ion.  Ilal.  iii.  43.  Eutropins,  i.  5,  and  Victor,  ib.  5,  ssy  that  the 
Aveiitiac  and  Janiculimi  were  the  hills  added  by  Aucus. 
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Servius.p*)  The  fortification  of  Janiculum  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  is  ascribed  to  Ancu8,(^  who  is  also  said  to 
have  founded  Ostia(^  The  ancient  wall  of  the  city,  which  was 
extant  in  the  historical  ages  of  Rome,  was  attributed  to  Servius, 
who  is  said  to  have  first  included  the  seven  hills  within  a  single 
rampart(^*)  The  building  of  the  city  wall  is  however  also  attri- 
buted to  Tarquinius  Priscua(***)  Another  portion  of  fortification, 
of  which  Servius  has  the  credit^  is  ascribed  by  Pliny  to  Tar- 
quinius Superbus.(^^)  That  the  Palatine  hill  was  the  original 
centre  of  the  city,  may  be  considered  as  established  by  the  loca- 
lity of  the  porncerium,  the  boundaries  of  which  sacred  precinct 
were  likely  to  be  preserved  by  a  faithful  and  continuous  tradi- 
tion ;(^*)  but  with  regard  to  the  successive  annexation  of  the 
other  hills,  the  accounts  are  so  confused  and  inconsistent,  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them.      Some  writers  indeed 


(22S)  DioD.  Hal.  IT.  13 ;  Strabo,  abi  rap.  Aooording  to  Livy,  i.  44, 
Serrius  added  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal,  and  improved  the  Ejquili*. 
Victor,  de  Vir.  DL  7.  mentions  all  three. 

(aap)  Dion.  Hal.  lii.  46 ;  Livy,  i.  33 ;  Victor,  c.  5. 

(a^o)  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  44 ;  Idvy,  i.  83 ;  Cic.  Bep.  ii.  18 ;  Victor,  c.  5  ; 
£utr^.  i.  5 ;  Flonis,  i.  4, 


Affgcre  ct  foMis  et  muro  circnmdat  urbem  ;   Livj,  i. 
44.    Victor,  de  Vir.  Ill  c.  7,  aajrs  :   Aggerem  foaaaaque  fecit,  leaving  out 


(331)  i  ik  TvXXcoc,  iirfc^i^  ro^  firra  XSfovc  M  nixu  wtpiiXa^v,  &€. 
Dion.  Hal.  iv.  14.    Aggcre  ct  foai 

L  c.  7,  aajrs  :   <^^^< 
the  wall.    Eutropiuf ,  i.  7,  haa  only  :  F^aaa  circa  munim  duxit. 

Concerning  tlie  walla  of  Scryiua  ToUina,  aee  Becker,  roL  i.  p.  126 ; 
Bunbury,  in  tne  Claaaical  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  346. 

(233)  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  67  ;  Liry,  i.  36—38.  Murom  lai>ideum  urbi  cir- 
cumdedtt ;  Victor,  c.  6.  Muroa  fecit  et  cloacaa ;  Eutrop.  i.  6.  According 
to  Florua,  the  city  wall  was  built  by  Ancua :  igitur  et  muromoraia  amplezut 
eat;   i.  4. 

(33^)  The  atrong  fortification  between  the  Eamiiline  and  CoUine  gates 
ia  attnlmted  b^  8trabo,  r.  3,  §  7,  to  Senrioa  (are  Dion.  Hal.  ix.  68) :  but 
Pliny,  N.  H.  iii.  9,  aayt  of  the  city :  elauditur  ab  oriente  Bfgen  Tarquinit 
Snperbt,  inter  prima  opere  miraoili.  Kamque  euni  muna  cquaTit,  qua 
maximc  patobat  aditu  piano.    Compare  Becker,  toI.  i.  p.  171. 

(334)  Tncitufl,  ubi  aup.,  eridently  conaiders  the  pomomum,  the  limits 
of  which  lie  doncribea,  to  hare  been  the  original  pomceriomof  Bomulua. 
LiTj,  i.  4i.  ho«rcrcr,  apeaka  of  tbe  pomcprium  bt^iiig  adTanced  by  Senriua. 
Compare  BccVer,  ib.  p.  92  ;  Bunbury,  ib.  p.  8  il ;  Schwe^ler,  i.  1,  p.  449. 
I*n<ler  thi*  Empire,  the  Arentine  waff  the  only  one  of  the  aeren  hilla 
exc'ludetl  from  the  pomcprium.  Varioiia  reanonti  iKoro  aaai^ed  for  thia 
circiimstaiioo  :  the  reaM>n  which  Meaaaln  prrfrmd  iKaa,  that  it  waa  the  hill 
on  whicli  Krniuji  took  hia  unfavourable  auapicen  ugainat  Bomulua.  GeU. 
K.  A.  xiii.  11.    Abore,  p.  390. 

vol..  I.  N  N 
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conceived  all  the  seven  hills  as  included  in  the  original  city  of 
Romulus.  (^^^) 

(335)  Servius,  on  Mn.  yi.  784,  says :  Nam  giandia  est  inde  dubitatio  ; 
et  alii  dicunt,  brercs  septem  coUiculos  a  Romulo  indusoe,  qui  tamen  aliis 
nominibus  appellabantur.  Alii  Yolunt  ho0  ipeoB»  qui  nunc  sunt,  a  Romulo 
inclusos,  id  est,  Falatinum,  Quirinalem»  Aventinum,  Ccelium,  Viminalexn, 
JBsc^uilinum,  et  Janicularem.  Alii  vero  volunt,  lios  quidem  fuisse  aliia 
nominibus  appellatos,  quff  mutata  sunt  postea. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Page  6,  note  13.  Since  this  sheet  was  printed,  I  have,  through  the 
kindness  of  a  friend,  obtained  an  account  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Dissertation  of  Beaufort,  from  a  copy  of  it  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  title-page  is, '  Dissertation,  &e. 
Par  Louis  de  Beaufort,  Membre  de  la  Soci^t^  Koyale  d'Anglcterre. 
Noavelle  Edition,  rerue,  corrig^e,  et  considdrablement  augment^;  k  U 
Haye.  1758.**  1  yol.  12mo.  The  second  edition  contains  488  pages, 
whereas  the  first  edition  contains  only  348  pages.  About  fifty  pages  at 
the  end  consist  of  an  answer  to  the  strictures  of  Christopher  Saxe,  on  the 
first  edition  of  the  work,  in  the  Miscellanea  Lipsiensia. 

P.  4G,  n.  118.  Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  passage  of  Livy,  ix.  36,  was 
written  alter  the  campaigns  of  Dnisus  (about  10  B.C.).  Compare  Floms, 
ir.  12,  §  27.  Inrisum  at^ue  inaccessum  in  id  tempus,  Hercynium  saltum 
patefecit.  Liry  was  bom  in  59  B.C.,  and  was  therefore  nearly  fifty  years 
old  at  this  time.    (Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  279,  n.  285.) 

P.  55.  Concerning  the  subjects  of  the  several  books  of  the  Annalet  of 
Ennius,  see  the '  Qu^stiones  Ennianie,*  prefixed  to  Vahlen*s  recent  edition 
of  the  remains  of  Ennius  (Ennianc  poesis  reliquitp.  Lips.  1854). 

P.  62,  n.  170.  Theophrastus  wrote  some  lorapu^  viro/M^^iara,  of  which 
a  few  fragments  remain.  From  these  firagments  it  seems  as  if  their  ehief 
contents  were  notices  of  singular  customs:  see  toI.  t.  p.  193,  291»  ed. 
Schneider.  It  is  possible  that  his  notice  of  Rome  occurred  in  this  work. 
Aristoxenus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  and  contemporary  of  Theophrastoa, 
mentioned  Romans,  as  well  as  Lneaniant,  Messapians,  and  Peucetians, 
baring  come  to  Pythagoras  in  order  to  hear  his  teaching ;  fr.  6»  Fragm. 
Hist.  Or.  Tol.  ii.  p.  273. 

P.  63,  n.  172.    See  Mure,  Ilust.  of  Or.  Lit.  vol.  ir.  p.  152-3. 

P.  65,  n.  187.    Compare  Aristoxenus,  ap.  Athen.  xir.  p. 632  A. 

P.  72,  n.  5.  The  execution  of  the  Canipanian  legion  in  271  B.C..  in  de- 
srribed  in  one  of  the  extant  fra^ieut<>  of  Dionysius;  zx.  8.  Compare  Lir. 
Epit.  XV. ;  Polyb.  i.  7. 

P.  78,  n.  14.  Two  short  ])a|)crs  on  the  Latin  historians  before  Liry  are 
in  Chm9.  Joom.  roL  xxiii.  p.  139, 378. 
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P.  83,  n.  39.  Compare  the  character  of  the  companion  of  Serviliiu,  in 
EnDius,  Ann.  vii.  10,  ed.  Vahlen. 

Multa  tenens  antiqna  aepnlta,  retustas 
Quern  fecit  mores  yeteresqne  noYOsque  tenentem, 
Multorum  yetemm  leges  dinimque  hominumqoe. 

P.  86,  n.  36.  Compare  Cic.  Acad.  Prior,  ii.  2.  Ego  antem  qunm 
GrsBcas  litteras  M.  Catonem  in  senectate  didicisse  aoceperim.  Quintil. 
xii.  11,  §  23 ;  M.  Censorius  Cato— litteras  GrrsDcas  state  jam  declinatft  di- 
dicit.  The  meaning  of  these  passages  is  explained  by  Val.  Max.  yiii.  7. 
§  1 ;  Idem  Grsecis  litteris  eradiri  ooncupiyit,  quam  sero,  inde  estimemos, 
quod  etiam  Latinas  pccne  senex  didicit.  Pint.  Cat.  Maj.  12,  represents 
Cato  as  able  to  make  a  Greek  speech  in  184  B.C.,  when  he  was  abont  forty 
years  old.  See  Bayle,  Diet.  art.  Porcius,  note  I.,  on  Cato  learning  Greek. 
His  contempt  and  dislike  for  Greek  literature  are  described  in  Pint.  Cat. 
Maj.  12,  22.3 ;  Plin.  N.  H.  xxix.  7. 

P.  103,  n.  II.  Dio  Cassius  speaks  of  the  institution  of  interreges  as 
being  ^till  in  use  in  the  time  of  Cssar ;  xl.  45 ;  xln.  45. 

P.  118, 1.  Z,far  occupations  read  occupation. 

P.  14G,  n.  1^2,  for  et  fcedere,  read  ex  foddere. 

P.  154,  n.  76.  It  seems  from  the  expressions  of  Thucydides,  in  rii.  8, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  ordinary  course  was  for 
the  commanders  to  send  verbal,  not  written,  accounts  of  militaiy  afiairs  to 
the  Athenian  goremment. 

P.  155.  Diomedes  de  Metris,  iii.  8,  p.  442,  ed.  Ghusford,  compares  the 
Annales  of  Ennius  with  the  '  publici  annales,  quos  pontifices  scribseque 
conficiunt.* 

P.  156.  The  author  of  the  Certamen  Hom.  et  Hes.  ad  fin.,  states  that 
the  Delians  caused  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo  to  be  written  on  plaster, 
and  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Diana.  This,  in  the  Boman  phraseology, 
would  be  called  '  in  album  referre.'  AifXiM  ik  yixS^vrfc  ra  itni  i/c  )u^n»fM 
JiM^Kap  Ip  Tif  trie  'Aprifuioc  Itpf,  p.  253,  in  Gk>ettling's  Hesiod. 

P.  161.  Varro  determined  chronology  by  calculating  eclipses  back- 
wards ;  see  Censorin.  de  D.  N.  c.  21 ;  Sed  hoc  quodcunque  caliginis  A'^arro 
discussit,  et  pro  ceter&  suA  sagacitate  nunc  divcrsarum  civitatium  conforens 
tempora,  nunc  defectus  eorumque  intertalla  retro  dinumerans,  emit  vcrum, 
lucemque  ostendit,  per  quam  numerus  certus  non  annonun  modo  scd  et 
dierum  perspici  possit. 

P.  162,  n.  no,  read  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxviii.  4. 

P.  168,  n.  120.  The  stor}*  that  Aeuailaus  wrote  his  work,  entiili^d 
'  Genealogies,'  from  brazen  plates,  ^  Lich  his  father  dug  up  in  his  house,  is 
probably  founded  on  some  forger}-  like  that  of  the  ordinances  of  Numa,  or 
some  fable  like  that  in  the  preface  to  Dictys  of  Crete ;  Suidas,  in  'AtcovaOiaos, 
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An  ancient  inscription  on  a  brasen  plate,  predictin||^  the  destniction  of  the 
Fenian  empire  by  the  Greeks,  was  said  to  have  been  miraculously  pro- 
jected from  a  fountain  near  Xanthus  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander ;  Plut.  Alex.  17. 

P.  173,  n.  139.  Linen  boolcs  are  mentioned  as  baring  been  used  in  the 
time  of  Aurelian ;  Vopisc.  Aurel.  c.  1,  and  8. 

P.  182,  n.  1 5, /or  nations,  read  matrons. 

P.  189, 1. 19,ybr  the  Punic  War,  read  the  Second  Punic  War. 
P.  192,  n.  41,  for  451  B.C.,  read  461  u.c. 

P.  199,  n.  58,/or  Pint  Bom.  8,  read  Plut.  Num.  8. 

P.  200,  n.  60.  Flaccus  and  Csecina,  in  Schol.  Veron.  ad  j£n.  ix.  198, 
who  are  called  Etruscan  historians  by  Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Rom.  Hist.  yoI.  i. 
p.  100,  appear  from  the  extracts  cited  by  the  scholiast  to  have  written  in 
Latin.  On  the  Etruscan  literature,  see  K.  O.  Miiller,  SUeine  Schriftcn, 
ToL  i.  p.  213. 

P.  237.  The  earliest  library  in  Rome  was  established  by  iESmilius 
Paulus  in  188  B.C.  Plut.  ^mlL  28 ;  Grafenhan,  Gesch.  der  PhiloL  toI.  ii. 
p.  243. 

P.  259,  n.  38.  See  the  account  of  Cato*s  Latin  speech  at  Athens,  Plut. 
Cat  Maj.  12. 

P.  262, 1. 15,ybr  larger,  read  large. 

P.  264^  n.  47.  Machiavel,  Dise.  ii.  5.  Chi  legge  i  modi  tenuti  da  San 
Gregorio  e  da  Ii  altri  capi  della  religione  Cristiana,  redrk  con  quanta  oeti* 
nazione  e*  perseguitarono  tutte  le  memorie  antiche,  ardendo  I'opere  da' 
poeti  e  degli  istorici,  ruinando  le  immagini,  e  guastando  ogni  altra  ooaache 
lendease  alcun  segno  dell'  antichita. 

P.  270,  n.  6.  Compare  Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist.  toI.  i.  p.  204. 
*Dana%  and  Damnii  are  unquestionably  the  same,  and  the  Daunii  are  clearly 
allied  to  the  Tyrrhenian  race.  Danae  is  said  to  hare  founded  the  Pelas« 
gioo-Tyrrhenian  Ardea ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  father  of  Tyrrhenus 
(sTurnus)  was,  according  to  some  called  Daunus,  and  his  mother  Dana^. 

Jkmnue  and  Launue  again  are  the  same Launa^  Lavinia,  and 

LaviniuM,  are  the  same  as  the  different  names  of  the  Latins,  Lavici^ 
Zakinii,  Laiini,  and  all  these  names  are  identical  with  Danai' 

P.  274,  n.  ai.  Heync  c<>njeitures  Alcinoe  for  Alcyone ;  Hellan.  fr.  53, 
ed.  Didot.    Compare  ib.  fr.  51. 

P.  282,  n.49.  Herodotufl  states  tliat  the  Phocsans  were  the  first  Gn^eLs 
who  discorered  the  Adriatic  9ca,  aiid  Tyrrhenia;  L  163.  He  ik  as  therefore 
ignorant  of  a  primitiTo  Pelasgiau  migration  from  Greece  to  Italy. 

P.  285,  n.  6i,/or  JEiu  vii.  51-4,  read  JExl  riiL  51-4. 
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P.  203,  n.  34.    Compare  £nn.  Ann.  i.  29,  ed.  Vahlen. 

Aflsaraoo  natos  Capys  optimus,  isqne  pinm  ex  se 
Anchisen  generat. 

P.  311,  n.  54.  PauBan.  TiiL  22,  §  3,  says  tliat  Caphy®  eridently  de- 
rived  its  name  from  Cepheua,  the  son  of  Aleua ;  who  was  a  mythical  king 
of  Tegea,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts.  See  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  161-3.  It 
appears  therefore  that  the  first  syllable  of  Caphyse  was  long,  whereas  the 
first  syllable  of  Capys  was  short. 

P.  316,  n.  75.    Concerning  Dido,  see  Grote,  Hist,  of  Grr.  toI.  iiL  p.  458. 

P.  320,  n.  93.    A  nation  near  the  Po,  which  wore  black  clothing,  is 

mentioned  by  Polyb.  ii.  16.  This  custom  was  said  to  be  a  token  of  grief 

for  the  death  of  Phaethon.  Concerning  the  Scythian  Melanchlsni,  see 
Herod,  ir.  107. 

P.  322,  n.  ico,/or  Bell.  G^oth.  ii.  22,  rtad  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  22. 

P.  324.  On  the  risit  of  JSneas  to  the  Cuman  Sibyl  in  her  cave,  see 
Agath.  Hist.  i.  10. 

P.  328,  n.  134.  O.  Muller,  Kleine  Schriflen,  toI.  i.  p.  215,  thinks  that 
when  ^schylus  calls  the  Tyrrhenians  a  ^pfuuconroi^r  IBvw  (fragm.  428,  ed. 
Dindorf.),  he  attributes  this  property  to  them  merely  on  account  of  Circe« 
who  was  supposed  to  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 

P.  343,  n.  198.  Massilia  possessed  a  copy  of  Homer,  of  such  antiquity 
and  authority,  that  its  readings  were  cited  by  the  Alexandrine  gramma- 
nans,  who  established  the  received  text  of  Homer :  see  Wolf,  Prol.  Horn. 
§  39 ;  Grafenhan,  Gesch.  der  Kl.  Philol.  vol.  i.  p.  276.  Seyen  copies  from 
Greek  cities  were  used  by  the  Alexandrine  grammarians ;  namely*  the 
Cliian,  Argire,  Cyprian,  Cretan,  2Solian,  Massiiian,  and  Sinopian. 

P.  348,  n.  307.  The  conjecture  of  Schmidt  (Didymi  Fragmenta,  p.  385, 
Lii>8. 1854),  who  alters  the  text  of  Seneca  into  '  de  JSnes  morU  TeriL,'  is 
not  needed. 

P.  350,  n.  314.  The  lyre  of  Paris  was  shown  at  Troy  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  Plut.  Alex.  15. 

P.  363,  n.  33.    After  7.  Nomentum,  inttrt  8.  PomeUa. 

P.  372,  last  line  of  text,ybi*  or  less,  rtad  nor  less. 

P.  390,  n.  108.  On  the  augury  of  Romulus,  seeEnnius,  Ann.  i.  57,  ed. 
Vahlen. 

P.  398,  n.  140.    See  Tuhlcn,  Eno.  Poes.  Reliq.  p.  xxxi. 

P.  424,  n.  55.  Ill  the  ])2u«9ngo  of  Stobsus,  the  ^'XXia  and  o^>/<oi  bar- 
gained for  by  Demonioe  A))pi'ar  to  be  the  gold  ornaments  of  tlie  Gallic 
soldiers.  The  p9eudo-Plutar<')i,  who  inserts  the  words  rwr  yvvaiKi^v^  and 
refers  them  to  the  ornaments  of  the  Ephesian  women,  has  probnbly  mis* 
construed  the  mcauiiig  of  Clito|>hon. 


ADDITIONS  AND   CORRECTIONS.  551 

F.  431,  n.  Si,  far  Camill.  32,  read  Camill.  33. 

P.  451,  n.  136.  Compare  AriBtoxenos,  fragm.  4,  6,  23 ;  Fragm.  Hist. 
Gr.  Tol.  ii.  p.  272. 

P.  452,  n.  137.  The  statement  respecting  the  introduction  of  coined 
money  by  Numa,  and  his  calling  it  after  his  name,  reappears  in  Joann. 
Antiochen.  §  33  ;  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  ir.  p.  553 ;  and  Cedrenus,  vol.  i. 
p.  260.  ed.  Bonn.  It  is  stated  in  Syncellus,  vol.  i.  p.  398  ;  Chron.  Pasch. 
vol.  i.  p.  218,  that  he  gave  a  congiarium,  or  gratuitous  distribution,  con- 
sisting of  wooden,  leathern,  and  earthenware  money. 

P.  453,  n.  140,  for  Plut.  Num.  6,  read  Plut.  Num.  3. 

P.  459,  n.  136.    Compare  Serv.  JEn.  ii.  313,  486. 

P.  465,  n.  181.  Serv.  JEn.  vi.  816,  derives  the  name  Ancus  from 
ayMtf,  because  he  had  a  crooked  arm. 

P.  470,  n.  a.  Demaratus,  one  of  the  nobles  of  Corinth,  left  the  town  on 
account  of  the  civil  conflicts,  and  carried  so  much  wealth  with  him  to 
Tuscany,  that  he  became  the  ruler  of  the  city  which  received  him.  His 
son  was  afterwards  king  of  Rome ;  Strabo,  viii.  6,  §  20. 

P.  471,  n.  3.  See  in  ^lian.  V.  H.  xiii.  33,  Strab.  xvii.  1,  §  33,  the 
story  of  the  eagle  which  carried  away  the  sandal  of  the  courtesan  Rhodopis, 
and  dropped  it  in  the  lap  of  Psammetichus,  as  he  was  administering  justice. 
The  king  caused  the  owner  of  it  to  be  sought  out,  and  made  her  his  m-ife. 

P.  476, 1.  6,  for  Attius  Navius,  read  Attus  Navius. 

P.  492, 1.  18,/or  82,700,  read  84,700. 

P.  508,  n.  10 1.  Concerning  the  Porta  Scclcrata,  see  below,  vol.  ii. 
p.  145. 

P.  50S,  n.  10^,  for  regnum,  read  rcgum. 

P.  522, 1.  23,  read  '  and  the  prophecy.' 
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